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MONDAY, MARCH 9, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpecraL EpucaTIon 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room 429, House Office 
Building, at 10 a.m., Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. ' wren 

Present : Representatives Elliott, Daniels, Giaimo, and Wainwright. 

Also present : Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk, and Charles Back- 
strom, research assistant to subcommittee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Sixty-nine bills, all told, have been referred to the Subcommittee 
on Special Education which pertain in one way or another to the 
blind. The bills are primarily of four types. As an example, H.R. 
14, by Mr. Baring, is a bill to protect the right of the blind to self- 
expression through organizations of the blind. 


Another example is H.R. 1855, ok Matthews, of Florida, which 


is a bill to establish a temporary 
the Blind. 

Then 67 other bills similar to those two categories are before the 
committee. 

We had announced that the hearings would be held on these bills 
today, tomorrow, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. We will at- 
tempt to carry out that schedule. We have problems of space here, as 
you pernane have back home, as you carry on your duties and work 
responsibilities, so I am not certain at this time where we will be able 
to meet tomorrow. 

But if we do not announce by the end of these hearings a place for 
meeting tomorrow, and if you do not get any other word, the meeting 
will be held in my office. We will proceed from there. These hearings 
must go forward this week if at 

Today we are favored by having with us Mr. Walter Baring, of the 
State of Nevada, who introduced one of the bills. 

Mr. Baring, the committee will hear your statement at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER S. BARING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA; ACCOMPANIED BY 
GEORGE H. SEWARD, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Bartna. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before your committee. This is a very important piece of legisla- 
tion. I am suffering from a very bad case of laryngitis. I have 


1 


ational Advisory Committee for 
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brought my administrative assistant, Mr. George Seward, who will 
give my statement to the committee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Baring. I want to say, before we 
hear Mr. Seward, that no one knows any more than I do of the interest 
that you have had in this legislation pertaining to the blind and the 
problems of the blind over the period of the past several years. Yours, 
as I have indicated, is one of the leading bills on the subject. 

Since you do have laryngitis, we will proceed to hear Mr. Seward. 

Mr. Sewarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with Congressman Baring’s pre- 
pe statement, since the bill is very brief, I would like to read the 

ill into the record, if I may. 
Mr. Ex.iorr. You may do so at this point, without objection. 
Mr. Sewarp (reading) : 


H.R. 14 
A BILL To protect the right of the blind 2 eeit-eaprontion through organizations of the 
n 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in the formulation, administration, and 
execution of programs for the aid and rehabilitation of the blind, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall to the fullest extent practicable consult 
and advise with authorized representatives of organizations of the blind; and 
shall, in developing and recommending policies and procedures to State agencies, 
take such steps as may be appropriate to encourage such agencies to consult 
with authorized representatives of organizations of the blind in the formulation, 
administration, and execution of any State program for the aid and rehabilita- 
tion of the blind to which Federal funds are contributed. 

Sec. 2. No officer or employee of any Federal, State, or other agency concerned 
with the administration of any program for the aid or rehabilitation of the 
blind to which Federal funds have been contributed shall exert the influence 
of his office or position against the right of the blind to join organizations of 
the blind. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall adopt such 
regulations and shall condition Federal grants to State or other programs for 
the blind on such terms as will prevent the exertion of any such influence against 
self-expression of the blind through organizations of the blind. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I will read Congressman Baring’s 
prepared statement. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Before you proceed, Mr. Seward, let me say that, for 
the purposes of the record, immediately following the reading of 
H.R. 14, there shall be included copies of the bill H.R. 1855, by Mr. 
Matthews, of Florida; H.R. 356, by myself; and bill H.R. 5243, by 
Mr. Fogarty, of Rhode Island. 

(‘The bills referred to are as follows :) 


[H.R. 14, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To protect the right of the SS 9 terrence through organizations of the 
n 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, in the formulation, administration, and 
execution of programs for the aid and rehabilitation of the blind, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall to the fullest extent practicable consult 
and advise with authorized representatives of organizations of the blind; and 
shall, in developing and recommending policies and procedures to State agencies, 
take such steps as may be appropriate to encourage such agencies to consult with 
authorized representatives of organizations of the blind in the formulation, 
administration, and execution of any State program for the aid and rehabili- 
tation of the blind to which Federal funds are contributed. 
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Src. 2. No officer or employee of any Federal, State, or other agency con- 
cerned with the administration of any program for the aid or rehabilitation of 
the blind to which Federal funds have been contributed shall exert the influence 
of his office or position against the right of the blind to join organizations of 
the blind. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall adopt such 
regulations and shall condition Federal grants to State or other programs for 
the blind on such terms as will prevent the exertion of any such influence against 
self-expression of the blind through organizations of the blind. 


(H.R. 1855, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL For the establishment of a temporary National Advisory Committee for the Blind 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TEMPORARY NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE BLIND 


Secrion 1. There is hereby established a National Advisory Committee for 
the Blind (in this Act referred to as the “Committee”). The Committee shall 
investigate and study the entire field of existing Federal, State, and local activ- 
ities related to the granting of services to the blind, including the history and 
development of such activity. The Committee shall report to the President and 
to the Congress, within twenty-four months after passage of this Act, the 
results of such investigation and study, together with recommendations (1) for 
accomplishing greater coordination of and more effective results from such activ- 
ities, (2) for the attainment of maximum benefits for the blind, and (3) with 
respect to such other matters as the Committee may deem appropriate. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Committee shall be composed of nine members, who shall be 
conversant with work for the blind, to be appointed by the President as follows: 
(1) One individual from the executive branch of the Federal Government ; 

(2) One individual from the Senate of the United States ; 

(3) One individual from the House of Representatives of the United States; 

(4) One individual from among officers and employees of the State Govern- 
ments ; 
ee One individual from a national association of professional workers with 
the blind; 

(6) One individual from a national organization of the blind ; 

(7) One individual from a national research organization for the blind ; 

(8) One individual from the field of education of the blind ; and 

(9) One individual from the public at large. 

(ec) Any vacancy in the Committee shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 8. The Committee shall elect a Chairman from among its members. 


QUORUM 


Sec. 4. Five members of the Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 5. (a) Each member of the Committee who is an officer or employee of 
the United States shall serve without compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived for his services as an officer or employee of the United States, but he 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by him in the performance of the duties vested in him by the Committee. 

(b) Each member of the Committee who is not an officer or employee of the 
United States shall receive $25 per diem when engaged in the performance of 
duties vested in the Committee, plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by him in the performance of his duties. 
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STAFF OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 6. The Committee shall have the power to appoint and fix the compensgg. 
tion of such personnel as it deems advisable, without regard to the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 


POWERS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 7. (a) The Committee, or any authorized member thereof, may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, hold such hearings and sit 
and act at such times and places, and take such testimony, as the Committee or 
such member may deem advisable. Any member of the Committee may admin- 
ister oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing before the Committee or before 
any authorized member thereof. 

(b) The Committee, or any authorized member thereof, is authorized to 
secure directly from any eecutive department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or instrumentality, information, sugges- 
tions, estimates, and statistics for the purpose of this Act ; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, establishment, or instrumen- 
tality is authorized and directed to furnish such information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the Committee, or any authorized member 
thereof, upon request made by the Chairman of the Committee or any authorized 
member thereof. 

(c) The Committee, or any authorized member thereof, shall have power to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of witnesses and the produce 
tion of books, papers, and documents; to administer oaths; to take testimony; 
to have printing and binding done; and to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable within the amount appropriated under authority of this Act. Sub- 
penas shall be issued under the signature of the Chairman of the Committee or 
any member designated by him, and shall be served by any person designated by 
the Chairman or such member. Sections 102, 103, and 104 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (U.S.C., title 2, secs. 192-194) shall apply in the case of any failure of any 
witness to comply with any subpena or to testify when summoned under au- 
thority of this section. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $250,000 to 
earry out the provisions of this Act. 


TERMINATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 9. The Committee shall cease to exist within thirty days after the Com- 
mittee submits its report pursuant to section 1. 


{H.R. 356, 86th Cong., ist sess.] 


A BILL To establish a temporary Presidential commission to study and report on the 
problems relating to blindness and the needs of blind persons, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Section 1. (a) The Congress recognizes that there are upward of 320,000 blind 
persons in the United States; that the number of blind persons has increased 
during the last decade; that the number is expected to increase as the life span 
of our people is extended ; that many of our blind people do not have an oppor- 
tunity to achieve full independence or to participate actively in the economic, 
social, cultural, and educational life of the Nation; and that, consequently, there 
is need for further study and evaluation of programs and activities relating to 
the blind to determine what contributions are being made, and, in the light of 
modern social, technological, and scientific developments, what contributions 
can be made, to the general advancement of blind persons, and thus to the 
general welfare and economy of the Nation. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the purpose of the Congress to assist in 
creating a national atmosphere for developing a positive role for, and for the 
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acceptance of, blind persons in our modern society by providing for a thorough 
study and evaluation of the needs of the blind and problems relating to blindness 
and the extent and character of current national, State, and community programs 
and activities, public and voluntary, relating to the solution of these problems or 
to meeting these needs. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRESIDENTIAL STUDY COMMISSION ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
BLIND 


Sec. 2. There is hereby established a Presidential Study Commission on 
Problems of the Blind (hereafter in this Act referred to as the “Commission’’). 


COMPOSITION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. The Commission shall consist of twenty-one members appointed by 
the President from among persons who are widely recognized for their knowledge 
of, or experience or interest in, problems relating to blindness and the needs of 
blind persons, and with a view to securing a broad representation on the Com- 
mission of leaders in medicine, education, social work, psychology, rehabilitation, 
and related professions, representatives of public and voluntary organ‘zations 
or agencies providing services to blind persons (including those which are not 
concerned exclusively with the blind), and representatives of industry, labor, 
and the general public. The President shall designate one of the members to 
serve as Chairman. Not less than three of the members shall be persons who 
are themselves blind. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall make a broad and comprehensive study, 
analysis, and assessment of existing knowledge, programs, and activities re- 
lating to blindness and the needs of blind persons, including matters such as 
nedical advances in the prevention of blindness, restoration of sight, and utiliza- 
tion of residual sight; availability and adequacy of educational materials and 
opportunities for blind persons of all ages; employment opportunities for blind 
persons; current contributions to the economic, social, educational, recreational, 
cultural, and vocational advancement of the blind made by public and voluntary 
agencies, including those which are not concerned exclusively with the blind; 
incidence and problems of blindness in the aging population; and current lay 
attitudes toward blindness. 

(b) The Commission shall submit an interim report of the results of its 
studies to the President not later than January 31, 1959. Not later than 
January 31, 1960, the Commission shall submit to the President, for transmission 
to the Congress, its final report on the results of its studies, together with its 
recommendations for appropriate action by public and private agencies at local, 
State, regional, and Federal levels. 


COMPENSATION 


Sec. 5. Members of the Commission who are not otherwise in the employ of 
the United States, while attending meetings of the Commission or otherwise 
serving on business of the Commission, shall be entitled to receive compensation 
at a rate to be fixed by the President but not exceeding $50 per diem, and while 
away from their homes or regular places of business they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 
US.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government service employed intermittently. 


STAFF 


Sec. 6. (a) The Chairman may, without regard to the civil service or classifica- 
tion laws, appoint and fix the compensation of an executive director at a salary 
hot in excess of $14,000 per annum. 

(b) The Chairman may, without regard to the civil service or classification 
laws, appoint and fix the compensation of such other personnel as it finds neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


INFORMATION FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 7. The Commission is authorized to secure from any Federal department 
or agency such information as it finds necessary to carry out its functions. 
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APPROPRIATE AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and the two succeeding fiscal years such sums, not to 
exceed an aggregate of $200,000, as the Congress may determine. 


TERMINATION 


Sec. 9. The Commission shall cease to exist thirty days after submission to 
the President of its final report. 


[H.R. 5243, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To establish a temporary Presidential commission to study and to report on 
problems related to blindness and the needs of blind persons, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Section 1. (a) The Congress recognizes that there are about three hundred 
and fifty thousand blind persons in the United States; that the number in ten 
years can be expected to be in excess of four hundred thousand ; that many blind 
people do not have the opportunity to achieve full independence in their personal 
lives or to participate actively in keeping with their potential abilities in the 
economic, social, cultural, and educational life of the Nation; that this condition 
exists despite expenditure of public funds over a period of many years to remedy 
such conditions; and that, consequently, there is need for further study and 
evaluation of programs and activities conducted in behalf of blind persons to 
determine what contributions to their welfare are being made and, in the light 
of present and future social, technological, and scientific developments, what 
contributions can be made to their welfare and to the better realization of their 
potential abilities, thus advancing also the general welfare and economy of 
the Nation. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the purpose of the Congress to assist in creating 
a national atmosphere for the development of a positive role for, and wider 
acceptance of, blind persons in our modern society by providing for a thorough 
study and evaluation of the needs and potentialities of blind persons and prob- 
lems of a socio-economic nature engendered by and related to blindness, as 
well as the extent and character of Federal tax-supported programs and activi- 
ties designed to insure the solution of these problems and the meeting of these 
needs, present and future. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRESIDENTIAL STUDY COMMISSION ON POTENTIALITIES AND 
PROBLEMS OF BLIND PERSONS 


Sec. 2. There is hereby established a Presidential Study Commission on Po 
tentialities and Problems of the Blind (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the “Commission” ). 

COMPOSITION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall consist of nine members appointed by the 
President from among widely recognized leaders in private life, public life, and 
the pertinent professions who can contribute materially to the proper carrying 
out of the intent and purposes of this Act as set forth in section 1 and section 4 
The President shall designate one of the members to serve as Chairman. 

(b) Five members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall acquaint itself with established and ac 
cepted standards of existing services for the advancement of blind persons, 
shall evaluate and determine the adequacy and suitability of such existing 
standards, and shall propose standards in those areas of service in which none 
exist. Study, evaluation, and formulation of standards designed to carry out 
the spirit and intent of this Act shall be made with particular attention to— 

(1) the structure, scope, and administration of the laws of the United 
States providing for expenditure of Federal public funds, in whole or in 
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part, on programs and activities, national, regional, or State, for blind 
TsoOns ; 
pe) appraisal of the quantity and quality of all services, programs and 
activities for blind persons, other than medical research, which are sup- 
ported in whole or in part by Federal funds, specifically including the 
following: 
(A) provisions for the education of preschool and school-age blind 
children ; 
(B) prevocational and nonvocational rehabilitation programs, includ- 
ing rehabilitation to the point of self-care, and rehabilitation centers ; 
(C) vocational rehabilitation programs, including rehabilitation 
centers, employment services, industrial homework programs, work- 
shops, and business enterprises ; 
(D) books for the blind in raised print and recorded form and library 
services, including problems of procurement and distribution ; 
(E) basic and supplemental social service programs for meeting the 
total needs of a blind person and his family ; 
(F) public welfare programs, such as disability insurance and public 
assistance ; 
(G) nonmedical aspects of optical aids and prevention of blindness 
programs ; 
(H) social and technological research needed now and in the future 
to carry out the spirit and intent of this Act; 
(1) appraisal of professional caliber and training of personnel pro- 
viding services to blind persons in programs covered by this Act; and 
(J) other services, programs, and activities within the provisions 
of this Act deemed appropriate by the Commission for study, evaluation, 
and formulation of standards. 

(b) The Commission shall report the results of its studies to the President 
and to the Congress not later than thirty months after the date of enactment of 
this Act, such final report to include recommendations for appropriate action, 
including legislation, specifically designed to support the spirit and intent of this 
Act. The Commission may also make such earlier progress reports to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress as it may deem appropriate. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Commission who is an officer or employee of 
the United States shall serve without compensation in addition to that received 
for his services as an officer or employee of the United States; but he shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by him 
in the performance of duties vested in the Commission. 

(b) Any member of the Commission who is not an officer or employee of the 
United States shall receive $50 per diem when engaged in the performance of 
duties vested in the Commission, plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by him in the performance of such duties. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


SEo. 6. (a) The Chairman shall, without regard to the civil service or classifi- 
cation laws, appoint and fix the compensation of an Executive Director. 

(b) The Chairman shall, without regard to the civil service or classification 
laws, appoint and fix the compensation of such other personnel as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(c) For the purposes of carrying out the provisions of this Act, the Chair- 
man may, with the advice and consent of the Commission, appoint to the Com- 
mission staff, persons employed by recognized organizations and agencies serving 
blind persons, such persons to serve the Commission without compensation ex- 
cept for reimbursement of travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of their duties on behalf of the Commission. 


POWERS AND PROCEDURES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. (a) The Commission, or any member so authorized by the Chairman, 
may, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, hold such hear- 
ings and sit and act at such times and places and take such testimony as the 
Commission or the Chairman may deem advisable. Any member of the Com- 
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mission may administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing before the 
Commission or before any duly authorized member thereof. 

(b) The Commission, or any member so authorized by the Chairman, may 
visit and observe activities and programs within the scope of this Act designed 
to serve blind persons. 

(c) The Commission, or any member so authorized by the Chairman, is av- 
thorized to secure directly from any department or agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment such information and assistance, not inconsistent with the provisions 
of any Federal law, as it finds necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act; 
and each such Federal department or agency is authorized and directed to fur- 
nish such information and assistance. 

(d) The Commission, or any member so authorized by the Chairman, may 
invite individuals as well as organizations and agencies, both governmental and 
voluntary, to submit in writing, either in lieu of or in conjunction with oral 
presentations, their views on services, programs, activities, and other matters 
within the scope of this Act. 

(e) At the direction of the Chairman and under the supervision of the Execu- 
tive Director, the staff of the Commission shall prepare preliminary working 
documents dealing in detail with various aspects of the study provided for in 
section 4 of this Act for the use of the Commission in the preparation of its final 
report. 

(f) The Commission, or any member so authorized by the Chairman, shall 
have power to have printing and binding done and to make such expenditures 
deemed advisable by the Commission within the amount appropriated under 
authority of this Act. 

APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $450,000 to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 9. The Commission shall cease to exist within thirty days after submit- 
ting to the President and to the Congress its final report made in accordance 
with the provisions of section 4 of this Act. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Sewarp. Mr. Baring’s statement is as follows: 

“I am grateful for the privilege of testifying before this committee 
as the first witness in support of H.R. 14, a bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organizations of the blind. 

“I was the original sponsor of a similar measure in this Chamber 
during the previous Congress, along with the Honorable John F. Ken- 
nedy, of Massachusetts, in the Senate. 

“I wish to recommend passage of the present bill not only because 
of my own close association with the courageous struggle for inde- 
pendence and self-expression on the part of the blind of my State, and 
of the Nation, but because of my deep conviction of the simple justice 
and imperative necessity of this legislation. 

“The blind men and women of 5 i under the Constitution pos- 
sess the same rights to association and consultation enjoyed by all our 
citizens. But, where others may and do freely exercise those rights 
without interference or opposition, blind persons and groups in vari- 
ous parts of the country have found themselves bullied, harassed, and 
coerced in their efforts to organize or to join associations of their own 
choice. Nor is this all. 

“Their organizations, both on the State and the National level, have 
often been refused that right of consultation and advice in the admin- 
istration of programs directly affecting their welfare which is recog- 
nized everywhere as the established right of clientele and beneficiary 
groups with respect to public programs. 
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“T must confess that in my own State of Nevada the passage of the 
bill before your subcommittee will result in no substantial change in 
the welfare policies and services for the blind already in effect. The 
statewide organization of the bind in Nevada has for many years 
worked in the closest. cooperation with our State welfare department, 
both through its representation on the State Aid to the Blind Ad- 
visory Committee, and through numerous more informal contacts. 

“The director of the Nevada Welfare Department, Mrs. Barbara 
Coughlin, has told me that the organized blind of the State provide a 
highly valued source of assistance in administering services for the 
blind, and that their contribution has been a key factor in the steady 
growth and improvement of our State programs for the blind in re- 
cent years. Indeed, the values served by this close consultation are 
numerous and mutual. 

“Direct representation of the blind on the department’s advisory 
committee has not only made possible more adequate and enlightened 
policy, but it has helped in interpreting these programs to the public 
which is served by them, and in turn keeping the department in- 
formed of public reaction to its policies and proposals. In short, 
everyone has profited by the reciprocal trade of ideas and viewpoints 
which systematic consultation between the organized blind and their 
State agencies has brought about. 

“Unfortunately, this pattern of efficient and mutually rewarding 
collaboration is not duplicated within all the States, nor for that 
matter has it been evident on the national level. The old and out- 
moded tradition of wardship and custodialism, in which the blind 
have been held incompetent to speak for themselves or to manage 
their own affairs, still operates all too often to prejudice their rights 
as citizens and as clients of public services. 

“Those of us who have watched the growth of voluntary organiza- 
tion and collective self-expression among the blind, who have observed 
the democratic process of their conventions, who know the representa- 
tive character of their associations and the superlative competence of 
their leadership, can have no doubt that the blind are qualified to speak 
for themselves through their own independent organizations without 
the need either of a guide or an ‘interpreter’ drawn from outside 
their ranks, 

“The bill which is before your committee would do no more than 
grant to these 350,000 citizens the right to speak for themselves, by 
protecting their freedom to associate, and the right to be heard, 
through guaranteeing their access to consultation on public programs 
directly affecting their welfare. 

“I therefore commend the bill, H.R. 14, to your attention and 
approval.” 

Mr. Exutorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Seward, and thank you 
very much, Mr. Baring, for your kind contributions to these hearings. 

Mr. Bartna. I want to thank the committee, too. 

Mr. Exntorr. Thank you. 

Our next witness is the gentleman from Florida, Mr. D. R. (Billy) 
Matthews. 

Mr. Matthews, as I have indicated, is the author of one of the bills 
before the committee. Mr. Matthews, through the years, has been 
very much interested in this subject matter and has appeared before 

38450—59 2 
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this subcommittee on several previous occasions in behalf of his inter- 
est in the subject. 

We are happy to have you, Mr. Matthews. You may proceed in 
any manner that you desire. 


STATEMENT OF HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTA.- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Matruews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to again express to you my sincere apprecia- 
tion for your interest in all of these bills that pertain to the welfare 
of the blinded citizens of America. I know of no gentleman in Con- 
gress that I think is more interested than the chairman is. I appre- 
ciate, as all of these witnesses, I know, do, the fact that you have 
given an entire week for this very important discussion and con- 
sideration. 

For the record, Mr. Chairman, as you said, my name is D. R. 
(Billy) Matthews, Congressman from the Eighth District of Florida. 

As a young man I became associated with the Lions Clubs of 
Florida and had the high honor of serving in 1941 as the district 

overnor of the Lions—35 clubs in the northern district of Florida. 
his great civic association appealed to me partly because of its in- 
terest in our blinded citizens. 

You may recall that Helen Keller appeared before Lions Interna- 
tional at one of their great conventions many years ago and asked this 
civic association to help in every way possible with our blind citizens. 
As a result chiefly, I think, of her appeal, throughout the years the 
Lions organization has devoted much of its philanthropic effort toward 
working with the blind and for the blind. 

As a district governor of Florida Lions many years ago, I was 
asked by the Governor of Florida, the Honorable Spessard L. Holland, 
who is now a U.S. Senator, to serve as a member of the newly created 
Florida State agency known as the Florida Council for the Blind. I 
accepted this high honor with deep satisfaction and later became the 
chairman of this State agency. 

As a former chairman of the Florida Council for the Blind, I take 
great pride in recollecting that the first executive director of our 
agency was a young man nearly totally blind by the name of Henry 
Johnson. He died at a tragically young age, and was succeeded by 
the Honorable Robert Barnett, who is now, as you know, executive 
director of the American Foundation for the Blind. The third execu- 
tive director of the Florida agency, and the gentleman who is now 
serving, is the Honorable Harry Simmons. 

I have given you this personal background in order that you may 
know that I am no “Johnny-come-lately” in my earnest desire to be of 
help to the visually handicapped of America. 

oon after I came to Congress I began to study the Federal statutes 
that are on the books concerning help for the bind and I found a 
veritable maze of laws administered by many varied Federal agencies, 
bureaus, and departments. I found further that the Honorable Caleb 
Boggs, back in 1951, saw this same problem and had introduced a bill 
in the House to establish a temporary National Advisory Committee 
for the Blind. 
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I felt that passage of this legislation was of the utmost importance 
and could probably be the greatest contribution I could make in this 
field as a Member of Congress. So in the 84th Congress I introduced 
H.R. 6500, a bill for the establishment of a temporary National Ad- 
visory Committee for the Blind, and in the 85th Congress I introduced 
H.R. 1955, which was the identical bill. Now in the 86th Congress 
the same bill with slight changes is H.R. 1855. 

A National Advisory Committee for the Blind would be instru- 
mental in promoting greater coordination and mutual cooperation 
among Federal agencies. The committee would provide needed guid- 
ance in the development of uniform objectives and procedures, im- 
proved methods, and increasingly effective programs of services for 
the blind. 

It could be of major significance, for example, in planning and 
organizing studies and research projects to be carried on jointly by 
Federal agencies such as the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness, the Veterans’ Administration, the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Office of Education, in conjunc- 
tion with such national private organizations as the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, the Braille Institute of America, and the National 
Federation for the Blind. 

Perhaps the present need for establishing coordinated services and 
uniform standards for blind programs is most clearly illustrated by 
the fact that there are numerous definitions of blindness in laws and 
regulations of the Federal and State Governments. For instance, 
under the old-age survivors and disability insurance program, there 
is a specified definition of blindness for purposes of the disability 
“freeze” which allows an individual to disregard, for benefit purposes, 
the period of time he is under a disability. 

In defining disability for a cash payment under the same program, 
however, blindness is neither specified nor defined, and, therefore, is 
not necessarily a disability. Moreover, under the aid-to-the-blind 
public-assistance program, there is no definition of blindness in the 
Federal law. 

Thus, presumably, it remains for the States to determine what con- 
stitutes blindness. State definitions of the term, as a result, include 
varying degrees of limited sight. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare maintains that the Secretary has the power to 
disapprove a State plan incorporating a definition of blindness which 
does not comply with the Department’s own recommended definition 
of blindness. 

_ May I emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that is in no sense a criticism, but 
it is a statement of fact. 

The National Advisory Committee for the Blind could also conduct 
a thorough study, evaluating existing programs with the purpose of 
obtaining maximum benefits for the blind. The Committee would 
determine how much Federal money is now being expended on behalf 
of the blind and in what areas these expenditures are concentrated. 
The Committee could then make recommendations as to the proper 
allotment of Federal money so as to adjust for inadequate budgets 
im some programs which have resulted in breakdowns of essential 
services for the blind. 
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The role of the Federal Government in this area would be thor- 
oughly explored. The Committee would study the public-assistance 
aid-to-the-blind programs to determine whether income restrictions 
should be liberalized to encourage employment, whether the Federal 
maximum should be raised, and whether the Federal Government 
should make a greater percentage contribution to State payments. 
These are broad questions of policy which will call for the establish- 
ment of a basic philosophy in respect to our assistance to the blind. 

Other Federal programs in which services to the blind are only 
one phase of their activities should be studied to determine the extent 
to which these programs actually serve the blind and whether this 
phase is receiving proper emphasis. 

Moreover, recommendations should be made as to the question of 
duplication of services between Federal, State, local, and private 
agencies so that the blind people in the country will get the maximum 
benefit, regardless of where they live, of the taxes and contributions 
of the American people. 

The establishment of a National Advisory Committee for the Blind 
and its subsequent activities would focus national attention on the 
potentialities and the achievements of the blind in adjusting satisfac- 
torily to society, thus contributing to the development of positive and 
realistic national attitudes toward our blind population. 

An evaluation of the extent to which the results of modern research 
are disseminated and made available to all blind people in the country 
could be explored by the Committee. 

The Committee could also direct its attention to certain aspects of 
the problems of the blind which have not received sufficient emphasis 
in the past, such as special treatment and training for the large num- 
bers of people who are handicapped by limited, deteriorating eye- 
sight, but who are not under medical care at the present time. 

It should be noted that on June 17, 1957, the administration sent a 
proposed bill for the blind to Congress which was substantially the 
same as the National Advisory Committee for the Blind envisioned 
in my bill, H.R. 1855. That was the bill introduced by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, Mr. Wainwright. 

In submitting the proposal, Secretary Marion B. Folsom said the 
proposed study should provide needed guidance— 


in the development of improved methods and increasingly effective programs of 
services for the blind. 


He added it should— 


stimulate greater interest and action among our medical, education, industrial, 
and social science research talent in the prevention of and reduction of the 
handicapping effects of blindness. 


I should like to give you a brief analysis of H.R. 1855. Section 1 
of the bill states: 


There is hereby established a National Advisory Committee for the Blind (in 
this act referred to as the “Committee”). The Committee shall investigate and 
study the entire field of existing Federal, State, and local activities related to 
the granting of services to the blind, including the history and development of 
such activity. 

The Committee shall report to the President and to the Congress, within 24 
months after passage of this act, the results of such investigation and study, 
together with recommendations— 


(1) for avcomplishing greater coordination of and more effective results from 
such activities ; 
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(2) for the attainment of maximum benefits for the blind ; and 
(3) with respect to such other matters as the Committee may deem appropriate. 


Section 2 deals with the membership of the Committee and states 
that: 


The Committee shall be composed of nine members, who shall be conversant 
with work for the blind, to be appointed by the President as follows: 

(1) One individual from the executive branch of the Federal Government; 

(2) One individual from the Senate of the United States ; 

(3) One individual from the House of Representatives of the United States; 

(4) One individual from among officers and employees of the State gov- 
ernments ; 

(5) One individual from a national association of professional workers with 
the blind ; 

(6) One individual from a national organization of the blind ; 

(7) One individual from a national research organization for the blind ; 

(8) One individual from the field of education of the blind ; and 

(9) One individual from the public at large. 


The bill sets forth the organization of the Committee which pro- 
vides that “The Committee shall elect a Chairman from among its 
members” and that “Five members of the Committee shall constitute 
a quorum.” 

Section 5 of the bill provides for compensation of members of the 
Committee and states a maximum amount of $25 per day when mem- 
bers of the Committee are engaged in the performance of their duties, 
plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and any other necessary 
expenses incurred, 

ection 6 of the bill states that: 


The Committee shall have the power to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as it deems advisable, without regard to the Civil Service Laws 
and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 


Section 7 points out the powers of the Committee: 


The Committee, or any authorized member thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this act, hold such hearings and sit and act at 
such times and places, and take such testimony, as the Committee or such 
member may deem advisable. Any member of the Committee may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing before the Committee or before 
any authorized member thereof. 

The Committee, or any authorized member thereof, is authorized to secure 
directly from any executive department, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, independent establishment, or instrumentality, information, suggestions, 
estimates and statistics for the purpose of this act; and each such department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such information, suggestions, estimates, 
and statistics directly to the Committee, or any authorized member thereof, 
upon request made by the Chairman of the Committee or any authorized mem- 
ber thereof. 

The Committee, or any authorized member thereof, shall have power to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance of witnesses and the production 
of books, papers, and documents; to administer oaths; to take testimony; to 
have printing and binding done; and to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable within the amount appropriated under authority of this act. 


Section 8 authorizes to be appropriated the sum of $250,000 to carry 
out the provisions of this act, and section 9 states that: 

The Committee shall cease to exist within 30 days after the Committee sub- 
mits its report pursuant to section 1. 

Now, I am not wedded to the particular and exact wording of this 
bill; neither am I committed to try to obtain the passage of this bill 
exactly as it is presently written. There are some honest differences 
of opinion about one or two points in the bill. 
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For example, the number of members of the Committee or the total 
amount authorized in the bill for the expenses of the Committee. I 
am firm in the conviction that the Advisory Committee should be 
independent of Government agencies, of any set forms and rules of 
procedure that would interfere with what we might call a free and 
unbiased study of all of the problems dealing with the blind in 
America. 

The oldest Federal statute, as I recall, concerning the blind dates 
back to 1879. From that time on we have had a veritable hodgepodge 
of laws interposed here and there throughout a large number of Gov- 
ernment agencies. Surely there ese be interest in the establish- 
ment of a temporary National Advisory Committee for the Blind to 
make recommendations to make possible more coordinated services 
and uniform standards for our blind programs. 

Many Congressmen have expressed their interest in this legislation 
and at least 20 of my colleagues in the House have introduced this 
same measure, or a similar measure. Without any solicitation from 
me, hundreds of letters have come to my desk supporting this 
legislation. 

sincerely hope your committee will report favorably on this bill 
with any appropriate amendments that in the judgment of the com- 
mittee may improve the legislation. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Wainwright, a member of the subcommittee, the ranking mem- 
ber of the subcommittee on the minority side, is also a sponsor of a 
bill similar to the one you have testified about. I will recognize Mr. 
Wainwright for any questions. 

Mr. Warnwricut. As usual, Mr. Matthews, you gave a distinct and 
clear-cut statement of the program. I wondered if you would care 
to at this time go into the nub of the controversy and enter into a dis- 
cussion of what was called in the last Congress the Baring bill, or the 
other viewpoint or other approach. 

I presume that that is what the committee will be faced with, either 
the approach that you present to us or the approach of the Baring bill. 
Under date of July 1 of last year, you wrote to Chairman Barden, of 
the committee, a very clear-cut and comprehensive letter which, in 
effect, was a memorandum pointing out some of the fallacies, to use 
the expression that you used, in the bill, the viciousness, of this other 
approach. 

ou and I have not discussed this, so I do not know whether I am 
putting you on the spot or not, or whether you would like to discuss 
it or do it informally. I think the question might just as well be aired, 
and that the members of the committee have the facts before them. 
Actually, there is no one who knows more about it than you to let us 
have the other side. : 

_Mr. Marrnews. Mr. Wainwright, let me say at the outset I appre- 
clate very much your interest in this legislation. I am delighted to 
proceed to try my best to answer your question. 

I would like to say at the outset I hope that I did not use as strong 
a term as “viciousness” as my own word in describing the other ap- 
proach to this legislation. 

_ Mr. Warnwricut. Let me put it this way, Mr. Matthews: that the 
impression I got was that some of the phases of the other approach 
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would have a vicious effect. I think that may be a better way to put it. 

Mr. Marruews. What has happened, I think, is that both Mr. 
Wainwright and I have received information from a gentleman who 
is a sociologist at Duke University. I do not recall his name right 
now. But he analyzed the approach to this problem as would be pro- 
posed in the type of legislation that the gentleman from Nevada 
discussed. i 

I want to say this: that I would like to go on record as not being 
opposed to any good approach, and I know the gentleman from New 
York is not opposed to any good approach, to this problem of working 
out some kind of program that will help our blind people. 

I want to say further that the gentleman from Nevada, Mr. Baring, 
has been very kind with me, and has discussed with me at length the 
provisions of his bill, H.R. 14. I know of his interest and his sin- 
cerity in the problems of the blind. I want to emphasize very 
emphatically our cordial relationship. 

However, I did write to the gentleman from Nevada, Mr. Baring, 
when he asked me if I could support his bill, and suggested two par- 
ticular problems in his approach that caused me grave concern, and 
made it impossible for me to support his bill. 

In the first place, it suggests an approach that I believe establishes 
a precedent, a precedent that I do not think is a very good precedent. 
I may be wrong, but to me when you say in the measure, as suggested 
by the gentleman from Nevada, Mr. Baring, and again I want to 
emphasize his sincerity, it seems to me that when you say that any 
group of our citizens, no matter how fine they are, shall have a legal 
right to be consulted by a department of the Government on a basis 
that I believe H.R. 14 indicates, that it is establishing a dangerous 
precedent. 

In other words, it might be that an organization such as our fine 
people who are troubled with problems of lameness might demand 
a similar right for consultation. It might mean that our veterans 
who are obtaining veteran pensions might demand a similar right to 
have consultation with the Veterans’ Administration. 

I just frankly think that is an approach that establishes a precedent 

that I do not think is a good precedent. 
_The second problem in the approach that is suggested by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nevada that worries me is what are the 
organizations going to be that will have the right to demand this con- 
sultation. As I sense H.R. 14, it opens up a Pandora of possibilities. 
I have no doubt but that the gentlemen who are interested in this 
legislation are just as sincere and honorable as they can be. But I 
wonder how the field will open up to any group of ladies and gentle- 
men who might call themselves an organization for the blind who 
might demand a consultation. 

Mr. Wainwright, those are the two objections that I have found 
to that approach, speaking just as frankly and honestly as I can. 

I would like, if the chairman would want it to go into the record, 
to submit this diagnosis of H.R. 14, or similar legislation, compiled by 
Mr. Howard E. Jensen, who, as I understand, is a sociologist at Duke 
University. 

Would the chairman like to have that analysis at this time? I do 
not ig that there would be any objection to putting it into the 
record. 
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Mr. Chairman, I will have to withdraw that. This may come 
out later on in the hearings. This is a copy of a letter to the Hon- 
orable Graham Barden, and I do not believe I ought to insert this 
into the record. But if Mr. Barden at a later date would like to, I 
think that should be his privilege. So may I withdraw that request! 

Mr. Exxiorr. Very well. 

Mr. Marrnews. Mr. Wainwright, I will be glad to answer other 
questions about the legislation, if you would like me to. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Mr. Matthews, groping around, and you fill the 
bill as an expert, do you know, roughly, how many organizations there 
are that have been pushing for the Baring bill ¢ 

Mr. Matruews. May I at the outset, Mr. Wainwright, say to my 
dear friend that I appreciate his confidence in my knowledge, but | 
am not an expert. I know that we have sincere folks who are for both 
of these approaches and who will argue very eloquently and with, 
probably, a lot more knowledge, than I do. 

In direct answer to your question, No, sir, I do not know exactly, but 
I would estimate there are literally dozens and dozens of them. I 
know in my own State of Florida we have 5 or 6, certainly 5 or 6, dif- 
in organizations who are working for the blind and with the 

ind. 

I imagine in every State we have a large number of organizations. 
As the gentleman from Nevada explained, I imagine in my State of 
Florida the work for the blind is carried on in about the same way. 
We have a Florida Council for the Blind which is responsible to the 
State legislature. Anyone who does not like the way that council op- 
erates can go and see his representative in the legislature. He has 


recourse to any action he does not like. 

That Florida Council for the Blind gets, of course, certain appropri- 
ations from the Federal Government. They have guidelines they have 
to use to a that money. The agency is a creature, then, of the 


State legislature, responsible to the taxpayers of Florida on the State 
level, and, through the various Federal departments on the national 
level, responsible to the taxpayers of all the country. 

Then, of course, in Florida you have the Lions’ organizations and 
their work for the blind, and you have the veterans’ organizations and 
their work for the blind. You have, I know, several different organiza- 
tions that work for the blind and are for my bill. 

Mr. Warnweicut. There has only been one organization, to the best 
of my knowledge, that has been pushing for the Baring bill. But 
there are various groups that do not seem to have communication with 
one another who seem to have been pushing for your bill. 

Mr. Martruews. Mr. Wainwright, I appreciate your emphasizing 
what I sincerely believe is a rather broad approach to this problem that 
is suggested in the type of bill that the gentleman from New York 
has introduced, that I have introduced, and which many others have. 
I am not positive that all the professional organizations for the blind 
are 100 percent satisfied with the approach that we have suggested in 
H.R. 1855, but I do believe that most organizations and many different 
people who have worked with the blind feel that the best way to ap- 
proach a study of the problem is through this temporary advisory 
commission as proposed in my bill, because it does have what we might 
call a broad, overall objective, and it can look into many problems, per- 
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haps, that ought to be looked into, and that are contemplated in the 
other bills pertaining to the blind. 

Perhaps I am saying that because I cannot speak objectively, and 
I have too much pride of authorship, but I do believe that the ap- 
proach that is suggested in H.R. 1855 is broad enough so that we 
can study the whole area of our program for the blind citizens of 
America. 

Mr. Watnwricut. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Chairman, I arrived a little late and I did not 
get the full significance of the statement of the Congressman. Would 
you temporarily — me over ¢ 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Matthews. As usual, you 
have brought the committee a very ably prepared and ably delivered 
statement. We are grateful to you. 

Mr. Matruews. Mr. Chairman, I have just one final statement. 
Thank you so much, sir. I want to say again that I am not against 
anybody. I am not against any blind citizen in America, and there 
is no Congressman here who is going to be against any blind citizen 
of America. I know that the chairman realizes that the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Wainwright, and I, and others, as we approach 
these problems, we are doing it earnestly on the problem of what is 
best for the blind citizens of America. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Matthews. 

At this point, without objection, I would like to make a part of the 
record the statement of the gentleman from Florida, Mr. Charles E. 
Bennett. Mr. Bennett testifies in favor of his own bill, H.R. 2727, 
oer bs identical with H.R. 1855, on which Mr. Matthews has just 
testified. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA, BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION, HOUSE EDUCATION AND 
LABOR COMMITTEE 


Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this ergy d of ap- 
pearing before ig today to testify in favor of my bill, H.R. 2727, 
i 


proposing establishment of a temporary National Advisory Commit- 
tee for the Blind. This bill is identical with H.R. 1855, introduced b 
our able and beloved colleague, Hon. D. R. (Billy) Matthews, and 
am following his leadership on this proposal. Congressman Matthews 
has a long record of service to the blind, antedating by many years 
his coming to Congress. He has served as chairman of the Florida 
Council for the Blind and in other capacities in this field of service. 
Tam happy to assist him in the sponsorship of this measure, which I 
believe will be a means of improving services to our Nation’s blind. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The committee is happy to have with it this morning 
a member of the full committee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. John H. Dent. 

Mr. Dent, we are happy to have you and will hear any testimony 
that you care to give the committee at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN H. DENT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Dent. Thank you, Mr. Elliott. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, for 
allowing me to come in for a few minutes. 

I am interested in H.R. 2993, as well as being interested in the rest 
of the legislation that you have in your subcommittee that may be 
beneficial to the blind. 

I have had a great number of years of interest in the matter of the 
welfare of the blind, going back to my early youth when we hada 
—— tragedy in our own family, when my eldest brother became 

lind at the age of 16 through an operation that he had to have per- 
formed and, of course, we lived with it in our own home and learned 
some of the inside problems that the blind have that are not always 
known to those who have never come into direct contact with it. 

Later on, as I grew into young manhood, and became a member of 
the legislative body of the State of Pennsylvania for some twenty-odd 
years, I sponsored and supported legislation aimed at alleviating the 
situation that the blind find themselves in. 

It has been said by wiser men than me that there is no greaier 
affliction than the loss of sight, except probably the loss of the mind, 
and that there is not much that can be done about it. These people 
have to live in a world that is more or less shut out, and they have to 
rely a great deal on friendly relations with those whom they cannot 
see. The idea of this bill is to give the blind the right of self-expres- 
sion, the right of belonging to an organization other than the organ- 
izations that have been set up in the various States under various 
names, such as we have in Pennsylvania, the Council for the Blind. 

The idea behind it, of course, is that most of the State organizations, 
of a necessity, are under the influence of the administrative bodies 
that create them and, therefore, their programs cannot always speak 
in a method and for the purpose that would give the greatest amount 
of benefit to the blind people of that State. Therefore, they are seek- 
ing the right to belong to an organization independent of State and 
Federal control or local control, with the idea in mind that they 
do not want to be pressured into not belonging to the organization, and 
to refrain from belonging to such an organization, and to make it 
recogizable on the part of all State and Federal agencies that these 
organizations have a right to be consulted by the State agencies in 
developing programs for the benefit of the blind. 

I think we have come a long, long way, Mr. Chairman and members 
of this committee, from the days when public servants thought that 
their only duty to the blind was to give them a permit or a license to 
beg. We have outgrown that now, and recognize our moral duties as 
well as our legislative duties to this great group of citizens. 

I am sure that the blind themselves have never been overbearing or 
demanding in their request for decent alleviating legislation. I sin- 
cerely hope that the committee will study this two-page bill. There 
is not too much language in it. It really gives to the blind the same 
rights that we give to all others in the Nation. 

or some reason or another, they have been selected as a group not 
pees to do certain things, not exactly by any restrictive law, 
ut by the action of the existing agencies of Government. We do not 
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hesitate to allow those who receive funds from the State, for instance, 
in the operation of our unemployment compensation or our various 
relief agencies throughout the country, where the States receive Fed- 
eral funds—we do not hesitate to allow these groups to form unions if 
they so desire, or associations and organizations, to fight for their 
particular interest. 

I am only asking for the blind that same Magna Carta that we 
have given to all others in every endeavor and every activity in our 
life. 

I thank the committee very much for the opportunity of presenting 
this position and this bill for consideration. Thank you very kindly, 
sir. 

Mr. Exutorr. May I, on behalf of the subcommittee, express its 
thanks to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Dent, for the very 
able statement that he has just presented to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Dent, since he came to Congress, has shown himself as being 
interested in matters pertaining to the education, health, and welfare 
of the people of the United States. 

te are happy to have your statement, Mr. Dent. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you very kindly, sir. 

Mr. Etxiorr. At this point, without objection, the statement of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, Mr. Fogarty, who testifies in behalf 
of his bill, H.R. 5243, will be made a part of the record. 

(Mr. Fogarty’s statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN E. FOGARTY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FroM THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Special Education, I am 
appearing on behalf of H. R. 5243, a bill I introduced to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a temporary Presidential commission to study the potentialities, 
problems, and needs of blind persons in the United States in relation to the 
various federally supported services and programs designed to assist them. The 
need for a comprehensive, authoritative, and objective study of this type has 
become increasingly apparent during the past several years. The rapid growth 
and development of service programs as a result of legislation enacted during and 
since World War II; changing concepts in rehabilitation, education of the handi- 
capped, social insurance, and social welfare in general; changing public attitudes 
toward the blind; the steadily increasing population of blind persons—all of these 
factors emphasize the necessity for a high-level study of programs and services 
for blind persons in order to objectively determine the adequacy of existing 
services and to recommend improvement in the light of present and future 
needs. 

My bill would provide for such a study of services and programs supported 
to any extent by Federal funds with the exception of medical research. As you 
know, I have been an advocate of increasing Federal support for medical research 
as the best hope for eliminating the killing and disabling diseases of mankind ; 
and I will continue to be a strong advocate of effective medical research. How- 
ever, our concern in this bill is for those persons who must make their way in 
life without sight—the several thousand premature babies of a few years ago 
(now of grade-school age) who lost their sight because of excessive oxygen in 
incubators before the cause was discovered and eliminated, the men and women 
who are blinded each year in industrial and other accidents, and those who lost 
and continue to lose their sight through diseases whose cure and cause are not 
yet known. We are interested in learning how we can better assist such people 
to become full participants in the economic and social life of the Nation. 

My bill calls for a Study Commission consisting of nine members to be appointed 
by the President from among prominent persons in public and private life and the 
pertinent professions. It authorizes the employment of a full-time staff and 
permits the utilization of specialists from voluntary agencies for short periods 
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of time without compensation except for expenses. The duration of the study 
would be 2% years, and a total appropriation of $450,000 would be authorized 
to carry it out. This amount would cover a per diem allowance of $50 and travel 
expenses for members of the Commission, salaries and travel expenses of the staff, 
printing of the final report, and staff background documents, office supplies, and 
the like for the entire 244-year period. 

The Commission is charged with studying existing Federal laws which provide 
services or benefits to blind persons; with studying and evaluating the standards 
of these services; and with formulating and recommending standards where 
none exist, in addition to any other recommendations it may make for improve- 
ment of services. Thus, programs and benefits for blind persons administered by 
several Federal agencies would be covered as would State programs in which the 
Federal Government participates financially. Only those voluntary agencies 
which participate in Federal programs through the purchase of products, such as 
workshops for the blind, or through the purchase of services would be included. 
Since the study provided for in my bill would involve programs and benefits ad- 
ministered by several agencies of the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment and one agency of the legislative branch—the Library of Congress, which 
administers the books-for-the-blind program—I firmly believe that the Commis- 
sion should be housed at a supradepartmental level, such as the executive offices 
of the President. 

I know that the study provided for in this bill will result in improving services 
to blind people and make it possible for many more of them to take their rightful 
places in the productive life of our Nation. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, at this point the statement of the 
Honorable F. Edward Hébert, of the State of Louisiana, in support 
of H.R. 4371, and similar bills, to protect the right of the blind to self- 
expression through organizations of the blind, will be made a part of 
the record. 

At this paw the statement of the Honorable Edward P. Boland, a 
Member of Congress from the State of Massachusetts, the Second Dis- 


trict of Massachusetts, in the form of a letter, will be made a part of the 

record. Mr. Boland is a member of the Appropriations Subcommittee, 

and that committee is now holdin somat, Hence, his inability to 
e 


be present here this morning. However, he tells me that Attorney 
John Nagel, of Springfield, Mass., will be present for these hearings. 
He is the national representative here in Washington for the National 
Federation of the Blind. 

Mr. Boland’s statement, in the form of a letter to me, will be made 
a part of the record at this point. 

At this point the statement of the Honorable Perkins Bass, a Mem- 
ber of Congress from the State of New Hampshire, in support of H.R. 
2962, will be made a part of the record. 

At this point the statement of Representative H. R. Gross, in behalf 
of H.R. 787, and similar bills, to protect the right of the blind to self- 
expression through organizations of the blind, will be made a part of 
oo record. Mr. Gross is a Member of Congress from the State of 

owa. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. F. Epwarp Hésert, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a statement on behalf of H.R. 4371, “A bill 
to protect the right of the blind to self-expression through organizations of 
the blind.” I introduced a similar bill in the 85th Congress and am deeply 
convinced that its provisions are of vital importance to the 350,000 blind men 
and women of our Nation. 
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The bill, as you know, would serve two purposes. First, it would protect the 
blind within their own organizations from interference and obstruction by 
oficials of public agencies dispensing services which involve Federal funds. 
Secondly, it would insure the active consultation and advice of blind organiza- 
tions in the administration of programs directly serving the blind. 

Those few organized interests which have announced themselves in opposi- 
tion to this bill base their hostility on several grounds; but perhaps the most 
insistent among them is the claim that the blind themselves do not need to be 
consulted through their own organizations because they are already adequately 
represented by the officials of private and public agencies for the blind acting 
on their behalf. This is on its face a curious, not to say shocking, argument to 
hear in a democracy such as ours. Indeed, it is a flagment reversion to a 
philosophy of colonialism and trusteeship against which the deepest American 
traditions of equality and liberty stand in open contradiction. In almost any 
other context, addressed to another group of citizens—such as laborers, busi- 
nessmen or farmers—the notion that they may adequately be represented by 
spokesmen whom they have not chosen and who are not from their own ranks 
would be repudiated and exposed. 

In the case of the blind, however, this traditional argument has at least 
a specious ring of plausibility. It is true that, until recently, the blind had 
been largely dependent upon the guidance and advice of sighted custodians, 
and had been regarded rather as inarticulate wards than as responsible citi- 
zens. It is also true that until a score of years ago, there were few significant 
organizations of the blind themselves through which these citizens might make 
known their viewpoint and their needs. 

But neither of these conditions is any longer true. Although there still exist 
custodial agencies and institutions within which sightless persons are employed 
or supervised, these are not by any means, the sole channels of self-expression 
and associations open to them. Tens of thousands of blind men and women are 
today members of organizations of the blind, through which their interests are 
directly and democratically expressed. The prototype of these voluntary 
associations on a countrywide basis is the National Federation of the Blind— 
which is indeed the only organization of national scope to which all blind 
persons are eligible to belong. 

Such organizations of the blind are not to be confused with agencies for the 
blind, which often reflect the attitudes ond interests of professional workers and 
administrators, not of the blind themselves, There is definite need for both 
types of organization in the broad field of public aid and rehsbilitation of the 
blind. But only the blind can truly speak for the blind. Others may help; 
others may collaborate; but others cannot usurp the democratic and human 
right to self-expression. 

That there is a definite conflict between the interests of the blind, as the blind 
themselves view them, and the interests of the blind as some agencies view them 
is evidenced by the bitter opposition of certain of the agencies to the present 
legislation. I should like to call your attention to the words of a resolution 
condemning the present legislation which has been passed by a national agency 
of workers for the blind. The bill, it was stated, “embodies a completely un- 
sound and retrogressive concept of the responsibilities and privileges of blind 
persons as citizens.” Why is the right of free organization and consultation 
for the blind held to be a retrogressive concept? Is it because these rights are 
themselves retrogressive—or is it rather because they are not deemed applicable 
to the blind? 

I have attended and participated in State conventions of the Louisiana Federa- 
tion of the Blind and I have also attended and participated in the convention of 
the National Federation of the Blind. I speak with feeling because I have a 
serious visual defect and I have experienced personally some of the problems 
and difficulties which confront blind citizens in all parts of the Nation. An 
excessive degree of kindness and overprotection—misconceptions regarding what 
a person who has a serious visual defect can do—all play a part in the develop- 
ment of public attitudes toward the blind. Blind persons themselves must work 
and develop means of solving these problems and their successful experiences 
should be taken into consideration in program planning. To consult with blind 
persons themselves is to seek the advice of those who are in day-to-day contact 
With reality as it exists for them. After all, only he who wears the shoe, can 
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best know where it pinches. I frankly urge favorable action on the Dill now 
before this subcommittee to protect the right of blind persons to self-expression 
through organizations of the blind. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Epwarp P. BoLaANpD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FRoy 
THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and members of this subcommittee for 
giving me this opportunity to present my views on legislation before you per- 
taining to the blind. 

On January 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 52, a bill to protect the right of the 
blind to self-expression through organizations of the blind. More than 50 of 
my colleagues have introduced similar bills. On February 19, the Honorable 
John F. Kennedy, the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, and 82 of his 
fellow Senators introduced S. 1093, a bill similar in all respects to my bill and 
others now before you for consideration. 

Although my bill and the others are simple in their terms, these terms are 
very basic and far reaching in our democratic society. 

The first section provides that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall consult and advise with representatives of organizations of the blind in 
the formulation, administration, and execution of programs of aid and rehabilita- 
tion for the blind. It provides further that State agencies receiving Federal 
funds for these programs of aid and rehabilitation for the blind shall be encour- 
aged to do likewise. 

The second section of these bills prohibits any official from using the power 
of his position to prevent a blind person from joining an organization of the 
blind. 

The right to speak freely and to freely assemble and the right to petition the 
Government for redress of grievances are rights guaranteed by our Constitution 
to all American citizens. The blind of the Nation are not deprived from these 
rights by reason of their loss of sight. 

But, there is evidence that there are those who would deny these rights to 
blind Americans. They would deny them the right to join together in their own 
associations; they would deny them the right to discuss matters which con- 
cern them, to make their views known, and to have these views heard and 
considered by those whose duty it is to administer programs of aid and re- 
habilitation intended to benefit the blind. 

These actions are denials of the rights of our Constitution intended for the 
blind of the Nation as well as for all other citizens. The abridgment of these 
rights of the blind should not go unnoticed or unchallenged by the Congress of 
the United States. 

As we all know, the Constitution is not a self-executing instrument. Funda- 
mental principles are declared. It is for the Congress to translate these prin- 
ciples into enforceable law. 

Congress has repeatedly demonstrated its concern for the blind of America. 
Programs for aid have been adopted to diminish the hardships of financial 
need. Programs designed to increase employment opportunities have been en- 
acted so that no person capable of working shall be prevented from so doing 
by reasons of his loss of sight. These programs are intended by Congress to 
benefit the blind. But, to give the blind financial assistance, to help them toward 
gainful employment and at the same time to ignore the assaults made upon 
their rights as citizens would be neglect of our responsibilities as guardians 
of the rights of all the people. Throughout the Nation there are many agencies 
and organizations which are making significant progress toward the solution 
of the problems confronting blind persons. My bill is not intended as a criticism 
of these groups but rather provides a constructive avenue through which im- 
provements may be developed by means of consultation and free association. 

It is my hope that you will act favorably on my bill and all like bills which 
seek to protect blind Americans in their constitutional rights. 
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STATEMENT OF HON, PERKINS BASS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Chairman, my service as Congressman from the Second District of New 
Hampshire has convinced me of the immediate need for a comprehensive in- 
yestigation and study of all activities related to services to the blind. Every 
year I receive letters from constituents who represent various organizations for 
the blind, and I am always dismayed at the conflict and confusion which exists 
among these groups regarding legisaltion and policy affecting their own welfare. 

It seems to me that the blind share a common purpose which should be 
reflected in a common attitude toward proposed legislation affecting their status 
and well-being. This common purpose should also be shared by lawmakers 
who must deal with what is essentially a serious and sensitive national prob- 
lev. Much of the confusion appears to result from a lack of coordination and 
purpose in our present services to the blind on all levels of operation. The 
establishment of a temporary National Advisory Committee for the Blind would 
help to bring these present services into perspective, and result in recom- 
mendations which would bring sense and equity into our overall treatment of 
problems of the blind. 

I also believe such a study would help to enlighten public opinion on these 
problems. There is much ignorance on this subject, even among people of 
intelligence and education, and if the proposed committee could publicize what 
has been done and what ought to be done in the future on behalf of the blind, 
[believe it would accomplish much of its purpose. 

My bill provides $50,000 for the study. I feel this will be more than ample 
tocover the committee’s expenses. 

For these reasons, I urge this committee support H.R. 2962, which would set 
in motion a comprehensive investigation and study of all existing Federal, State, 
and local activities related to the granting of services to the blind. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. H. R. Gross, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STaTeE oF Iowa 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to submit a brief statement in support of my bill, H.R. 787, and similar 
measures to protect the right of the blind to self-expression through organiza- 
tions of the blind. 

It is hard to believe that anyone would want to deny the blind the same 
opportunity other citizens enjoy of collective self-expression through various 
organizations. However, I am told that in some areas the freedom each blind 
citizen should have to join organizations of this kind has been prejudiced by 
professional workers in programs for the blind. 

It is important that our blind citizens be protected against such interference 
on the part of professiontl workers in programs for the blind, isolated or rare 
a8 instances of interference might occur. 

Moreover, it seems important to me that those administering programs for 
the blind at both the National and State level should consult with representa- 
tives of organizations of the blind in the formulation and administrations of 
the programs. 

In closing, I want to express my appreciation for the consideration the sub- 

committee on special education is giving to this legislation. 
_ Mr. Exxiorr. May I say to those who have gathered here this morn- 
ing to ew yd that it is customary that the subcommittees and com- 
mittees of the Congress hear Members of Congress who desire to 
testify first each day. You have heard the testimony given today by 
or on behalf of the Members of Congress who have been here. 

On Tuesday, March 10, other Members of Congress including the 


gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Lane; the gentlewoman from 
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Illinois, Mrs. Church; the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Huddles. 
ton, and perhaps others, will open the hearings. 

Now it is my pleasure to call to the witness stand Dr. Jacobus 
tenBroek. 

Dr. tenBroek is the principal founder, I believe, of the organiza. 
tion known as the National Federation of the Blind. He is the 

resident of the National Federation of the Blind, and has been such 
rane its beginning. He is re-elected every 2 years, as are Members 
of Congress. 

May I say to you, Dr. tenBroek, that I hope you do not have the 
same difficulties in getting re-elected that Members of the Congress 
customarily face. 

Mr. tenBroex. I am not sure but what I will, Mr. Chairman, 
after this. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. tenBroek has an A.B. degree from the University 
of California, 1934; an M.A. degree in political science, University 
of California, 1935; a bachelor of laws degree, University of Califor. 
nia, 1938; a doctor of jurisprudence, University of California, 1940; 
then doctor of the science of jurisprudence, from Harvard, 1947. 

For his contributions to scholarly work, Findlay College conferred 
on Professor tenBroek in 1956 the degree of doctor of letters. He 
was a Brandeis research fellow, Harvard Law School, 1939 to 1940; 
a member of the staff of the California Law Review, 1937-38. He 
received the certificate of highest honors, department of political 
science; a member of Pi Sigma Alpha, Delta Sigma Rho, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and Order of the Coif. 

Teaching experience: Dr. tenBroek has been teaching assistant, 
department of political science, University of California, 1937-39. 
He was a tutor, University of Chicago Law School, 1940-41; tutor 
and lecturer in English constitutional history, University of Chicago 
Law School, 1941-42; an instructor, University of California, 1942- 
46; a visiting assistant professor, University of Colorado Law School, 
1946; assistant professor in 1946-47, associate professor, 1947-53, 
professor, 1953, University of California, and chairman of the speech 
department, 1955 to date. 

May I say to you, Dr. tenBroek, we are happy to have one of your 
scholarly attainments appear before our committee to testify on the 
bill that you are interested in. The subcommittee will be happy to 
hear you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JACOBUS tenBROEK, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Mr. tenBroex. Mr. Chairman, may I thank you for that lengthy 
and unduly generous statement of my background. 

It is a matter of gratification on the part of the blind people of 
the Nation and the National Federation of the Blind, for whom | 
speak today, that this committee is according these extensive hear- 
ings on the problems of the blind. 

Since you have referred to some elements in my background, I 
want to make it clear that my function here today is to speak as 4 
blind man and as the president of the National Federation of the 
Blind, and not necessarily in any of the other capacities to which you 
have referred. 
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I am like Congressman Matthews, sir; I am not against anybody. 
He especially wanted to remove from the record any implication 
that he had spoken of our bill, the Baring bill and its related bills in 
Congress, as vicious. I hope that is so; I am sure that is so. 

There are honest differences of opinion, as Congressman Wain- 
wright has begun to indicate. I am grateful to him for bringing 
these out into the open. We would not want these hearings to be a 
farce. There are very serious differences of opinion about programs, 
about philosophy, about the role of the blind in a democratic society, 
about. the competence of the blind, among various groups having 
relationship to the blind, administrators, the blind themselves, and 
others. 

It is extremely important that we should have this opportunity to 
clarify these differences, see which of them can be resolved and, if 
not resolved, then see which of them should be given support in 
legislation. 

Congressman Matthews indicated that he thought his bill and the 
other study commission bills represent one approach to a set of 
problems, and that the Baring bill, and those bills which are similar 
to it, represent another approach to that same set of problems. I do 
not have any such conception of these two batches of bills. There is 
no necessary conflict between them, in my view, whatsoever. 

It would be entirely possible and feasible for the Congress to pass 
the study commission bills in any of the various forms which are be- 
fore you, and at the same time to pass the Baring bill. The Baring 
bill is, consequently, not an alternative to study. All of us, T assume, 
and especially any of us with academic background, would be in a 
ridiculous position to come before the Congress and say that we were 
not interested in study. 

The problems of the blind need to be studied. A Jot of things need 
to be studied. The study of the problems of the blind probably is 
overdue, and in many ways this would be an excellent idea if carried 
out in such a way as to see that the various attitudes and forces in the 
community are reflected in the composition of any study commission 
and a commission which would have sufficiently extensive powers 
really to dig into these problems. 

So I would say that we do not here appear in opposition to the study 
commission bills at all. We think that some amendments would make 
them much better bills. Later on in these hearings, if I have an op- 
portunity, I will talk about that. But my primary concern now is 
to indicate that these bills are not alternatives to the Baring bill. 
They are not in conflict with the Baring bill. 

The Baring bill would simply guarantee to blind people a consti- 
tutional right, a right that all citizens have in our democracy, and, 
moreover, would call upon agencies dealing with the blind to draw 
from among the blind people themselves their insights and knowledge 
about the problems of blindness when those administrators formulate 
and execute programs and policies that affect the blind. 

I just wish to suggest that Congressman Matthews, in his state- 
ment that this as set a precedent, is quite wrong as a matter of ad- 
ministrative history of this Government. By and by, if I have : 
chance, I will put some emphasis upon chapter 6 of the statements 
which you have before you, which details the history of consultative 
procedures established by this Congress with respect to administra- 
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tive agencies of the Government. They go back far. They are ex- 
tensively practiced and used in the Government. 

This would not be a new measure, an initiation of a new procedure 
at all. It would simply be applying to one group of citizens pro- 
cedures that are hoary with time and venerable with use in our sys- 
tem. 

May I say one other thing about Congressman Matthews’ state- 
ments? He referred to a sociologist, Howard Jensen, of Duke Uni- 
versity, who apparently has written a letter to Congressman Barden, 
I gather in opposition to the Baring bill. It was in connection with 
that that the dceuntion of the word “vicious” occurred. 

May I just suggest that tomorrow you will have on your list of 
witnesses another sociologist, Dr. Jacob Freid, who will indicate what 
values there are in the Baring bill in terms of the participation of 
blind people in program determination. Far from thinking them 
vicious, he thinks that they are extremely valuable. 

In addition, you have before you now a short letter, addressed to 
you, sir, Congressman Elliott, signed by 10 well known psychiatrists. 
In this letter they indicate how important it is to draw the blind into 
participation in determining programs and carrying out programs 
for the blind, and what this means in terms of the mental health of 
the clients of such program. 

Perhaps I will have occasion later on, if I have sufficient time, to 
call your attention to certain paragraphs in that letter before you. 

(Document referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 
VoLuME IV. STATEMENTS OF 10 PSYCHIATRISTS 


FresrRuaky 1, 1959. 
The Honorable CARL ELLIOTT, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Special Education, House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sie: It has been brought to the attention of the undersigned group of 
practicing psychiatrists, in different parts of the country, that spokesmen for 
various governmental agencies have challenged the competence, as well as the 
advisability, of several groups of blind citizens to do and determine for them- 
selves. Asa result of a philosophy, which is perhaps benevolent, but surely mis- 
guided, such spokesmen contend that it is necessary and desirable that blind 
citizens require the assistance and guidance of sighted supervisors in most areas 
of experience. 

It is our professional opinion as psychiatrists that such attitudes are not con- 
ducive to good mental health among our blind citizens. On the contrary, psycho- 
logical and psychiatric research and experience among the blind, as among per- 
sons with other types of handicaps, indicates that their special problems, needs, 
and interests are often quite different from what persons not thus handicapped 
believe them to be. Furthermore, the careers of many blind citizens whose ac- 
complishments are known to this committee demonstrate not only that blind per- 
sons are capable of planning and controlling their own destinies, but that they 
have among their own numbers many people with high and clearly demonstrated 
capacities for leadership. 

The leading educational and medical centers of our country have long since 
learned that maximum development is achieved by the adult individual under 
those circumstances in which he has a maximum say both in the long and short 
range decisions which affect every aspect of his life. We realize that legitimate 
differences of opinion may exist in regard to the needs and potentialities of any 
particular person, but we believe that person, as well as other blind persons, must 
be heard before plans for education and rehabilitation are formulated. It is a 
long matter of sound psychology as well as of democratic fair play, that groups 
run exclusively by the blind be heeded. 
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Therefore, it is our considered judgment as psychiatrists that the Kennedy- 
Baring bill will achieve results which are beneficial to the well-being of blind 
citizens. For these reasons, and others, we urge that this subcommittee report 
favorably on the Kennedy-Baring bill on the right of the blind to organize. 

Respectfully, 

William Barrett, M.D., San Francisco, Calif.; Florence Clothier, M.D., 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; Felix Deutsch, M.D., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Helene Deutsch, M.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Ben Dlin, M.D., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Lee Hasenbush, M.D., Brookline, Mass.; Walter W. 
Marseille, Ph. D., Berkeley, Calif.; Robert Nixon, M.D., Hyde 
Park, N.Y.; R. Nevitt Sanford, Ph. D., Berkeley, Calif.; Frederic 
Wertham, M.D., New York, N.Y. 


WILLIAM GROUT BARRETYT 


President, American Psychoanalytic Association; B.S., University of Cali- 
fornia, 1924; M.D., Harvard Medical School, 1929. Intern, Barnes Hospital, St. 
Louis, 1980-81; private practice medicine specializing in psychiatry, New York 
Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, 1931-382, Boston, 1932-41; member staff 
Massachusetts General Hospital, consultant to Massachusetts Eye & Ear In- 
firmary, 1934-41; instructor, Boston Psychoanalytic Institute, 1938-41; private 
practice San Francisco 1941— . Member, San Francisco Psychonalytic In- 
stitute, 1942— ; president 1946-48; trustee 1949; member, Society for Re- 
search in Psychosomatic Medicine. Military record: lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army Air Force, Medical Corps, 1942-46. Publications: “Childhood Anxiety,” 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly 37; ““Mark Twain’s Osteopathic Cure,” Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly 53; “On the Naming of Tom Sawyer,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly 55; 
plus 4 others. 

Address: 2674 Filbert St., San Francisco 28, Calif. 


FLORENCE CLOTHIER (Mrs. GEORGE B. WISLOCKI) 


A. B., Vassar, 1926; M.D., Johns Hopkins, 1930; intern, Philadelphia General 
Hospital, 1930; resident, Rotunda Hospital, Dublin; Great Ormand St. Hospital, 
London, England; Queen’s So. Hospital, London, England, Neurol. Assistant, 
Child Guidance Clinic, Massachusetts General Hospital, 1932-36; assistant, 
Child Guidance Clinic, Beth Israel Hospital, 1939-45; staff phychiatrist, New 
England Home for Little Wanderers, 1933-57; psychiatric consultant, Nursery 
Training School; instructor in psychology, Harvard Medical School; trustee, 
Vassar College; vice president, James Jackson Putnam Children’s Center ; 
president, Planned Parenthood League of Massachusetts; director, New Eng- 
land Grenfell Association; member, Board of Public Welfare, Milton, Mass. 
Fellow, American Orthopsychiatric Association; psychiatric consultant, Eliot- 
Pearson School Nursery Education, Tufts University, 1949-57; visiting psy- 
chiatrist, Cushing VA Hospital, 1947-50. Served WAC, induction board, 1942-44. 
Diplomate American Board of Psychiatry. Fellow, Psychoanalytic Associations, 
Massachusetts Medical Society, Boston Society, Neurology and Psychiatry. As- 
sistant to the president of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 1957— . Pub- 
lications: “Psychological Implications of Unmarried Parenthood,” Am. J. 
Orthopsychiat., July 1943; “Institutional Needs in Child Welfare,’ Nerv. Child, 
April 1948; “Education for Mental Health,” Ment. Hyg. October 1951; “Un- 
married Mother of Such Age,” Ment. Hyg. October 1955; plus 18 others. 

Address: Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


FELIx DEUTSCH 


Psychiatrist. Began career as physician, 1910. Intern: Wiedener Hospital, 
Vienna, Austria. Assistant professor of medicine. University of Vienna, Aus- 
tria, 1919-36; research fellow in psychiatry. Harvard University, 1936-39 ; con- 
currently consultant psychiatrist and associate psychiatrist, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston. Served as associate professor of psychosomatic medi- 
cine, Washington University of St. Louis, Mo.; associate psychiatrist, Barnes and 
Bliss Psychopathic Hospitals of St. Louis, 1989-41. Director of psychiatry, 
Clinic of Boston, 1942—. Member, Boston Society of Psychiatry and Neurology ; 
Boston Society of Psychoanalysis; New York Academy of Science, Association 
for Research in Nervous and Mental Diseases; Association for Research in 
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Psychosomatic Medicine Club ; Harvard of Boston. Author: Heart and Athletics 
(Mosby, St. Louis), 1928; Special Life Insurance Medicine (Emil Engel), 1938; 
Applied Psychoanaly sis (Grune & Stratton, Inec., New York), 1949; also nume rous 
papers on medicine, psychosomatic medicine, and psychoanalysis for medica] 
journals. 

Address : 44 Larchwood Drive, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


HELENE DEUTSCH 


Psychiatrist. Educated at Munich University and Vienna University Medi- 
cal School, M.D. 1913; licensed in Massachusetts, 1939. Connected with Depart- 
ment of Psychology of Vienna University, 1913-20; Director of Psychoanalytic 
Institute of Boston, 1935—. Associate psychiatrist, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, since 1937. Member, American Meuical Association ; American Psycho- 
analytic Association. Author: Psychoanalysis of Neuroses (Hogarth Press, 
London), 1932; Psychology of Women (Grune and Stratton, New York), 1944: 
Volume II, Motherhood, 1945; also numerous papers in psychology and psycho- 
analytic journals. 

Address. 44 Larchwood Drive, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BEN DLIN 


Psychiatrist. University of Alberta, 1949 (M.D.) ; Temple University, 1954 
(MS). Intern, University of Alberta Hospital, Edmonton, Alberta, 1949. 
Resident, Temple University Hospital and Medical School, Philadelphia 1951-54; 
Psychiatrist 1954-55 medicine ; 1955-56 Psychiatrist-physiologist. Postgraduate 
training: Philadelphia Psychoanalytic Society 1951-56. RP Prof. Exp. 1956-57 
Vancouver General Hospital, B.C., Psychiatrist Psychoanalyst 1950-51, Private 
practice 1956 (Psychoanalysis). Teaching: 1954-56 Temple University, Lec- 
turer psychiatrist; 1954-56 Philadelphia Psychoanalytic Society, lecturer, psy- 
choanalysis, 1957 University of British Columbia, lecturer, Faculty Medicine, 
Member Canadian Medical Association, American Psychiatric Association, Cana- 
dian Psychoanalytic Society. Publications: articles in American Journal of 
Medical Science, November 1956; AMA Archives of Internal Medicine, April 
1957 ; Gastroenterology 1957. 

L. LEE HASENBUSH 


Johns Hopkins University 1938. Intern. Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, 1938-40. 
Resident: New York Neurological Institute 1940-42; Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, 1942-44. Psychiat. PG Tr: Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, 1946-49. 
Fellow Psychiatrist; Boston PsAn Institute 1946-49. L: Md., N.Y., Mass. P&N. 
Prof. Exy.: 1949-51, VA Hospital, Bedford, Mass., Senior psychiatrist; 1951- , 
Beth Israel Hospital, Associate Psychiatrist 1951— . Private professor, teach- 
ing; Harvard University 1946-55 instructor, 1955- , associate psychiatrist. 
Member, ARNMD, APsF. Military Record: Lieutenant USNR, 194446. 

Address : 315 Buckminister Rd., Brookline 46, Mass. 


Rospert E. NIxon 


University of Colorado, 1944. Intern, Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
1944-45. Resident, New York Hospital, Westchester Division, White Plains, 
N.Y., 1945; 1948-51 psychiatrist ; Montefiore Hospital, Bronx, N.Y., 1948; Neurol. 
L: Colorado; New York prof. exp. ; 1950-52 Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N.Y., 
assistant clinical psychiatrist, OPD; 1951- Vassar College, college are 
trist; 1952- , Dutchess County Mental Hygiene Clinic, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., staff 
psychiatrist ; Member, AAAS. Military record: Captain, Medical Corps, 1946-48. 

Address : Catherine Street, Hyde Park, N.Y. 


R. Nevirt SANFORD 


Psychologist. A.B., University of Richmond, 1925-29; M.A., Columbia, 1930; 
Ph. D., Harvard, 1934; graduate study, Boston Psychoanalytic Institute, 1937-40; 
psychologist, Massachusetts State Prison System, 1932-35 ; research psychologist, 
Harvard, Growth Study of School Children, 1935-40; assistant professor, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of California, Berkeley, 1940-44, associate pro- 
fessor, 1944-49, professor, 1949-— ; research associate, Institute Child Welfare, 
1940-45, associate director, Institute Personality Assessment and Research, 1949- 
53; coordinator, Mary Conover Mellon Foundation for Advancement Education, 
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Vassar College, 1952— ; lecturer, Salzburg Seminar in American Studies, 1952; 
staff affiliate, Tavistock Institute Human Relations, London, 1951-52. Codirec- 
tor, Berkeley Public Opinion Study, 1944-49; senior staff, OSS assessment pro- 
gram, 1944. Member, American Psychological Association (council 1947-48, 
president division 8, 1954-55), Society for Psychological Study Social Issues 
(council 1954—- ), Group for Advancement of Psychiatry (cons. 1953- ), Phi 
Beta Kappa, Omicron, Delta Kappa. Author, Physique, Personality and Scholar- 
ship (with others), 1943; The Authoritarian Personality (with others), 1950. 
Contributions to various scientific periodicals. 
Address : 393 Western Drive, Richmond, Calif. 


FREDRIC WERTHAM 


Psychiatrist, neurologist. Student, Kings College, London, England; Uni- 
versities of Munich and Erlangen, Germany; M.D., Wurzburg, Germany, 1921; 
post-graduate study, London, Vienna, Paris. Assistant in psychiatry, psychiatric 
clinic, University of Munich, 1921; chief resident psychiatrist and assistant in 
charge of outpatient department, Johns Hopkins Hospital; later associate in 
psychiatry, Johns Hopkins Hospital and Medical School, 1922-29; fellow, Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington, D.C., 1930-31; senior psychiatrist, De- 
partment of Hospitals, New York City since 1932; assistant professor clinical 
psychiatry, New York University, and physician in charge, psychiatric clinic, 
Court of General Sessions, New York City, 1932; senior psychiatrist Bellevue 
Hospital, New York City, 1933-35; director mental hygiene clinic, Bellevue Hos- 
pital, 1936-39; director mental hygiene clinic, Queens Geperal Hospital, 1939-52 ; 
consultant psychiatrist, Triborough Hospital, New York City Department of Hos- 
pitals, 1952— ; director Lafargue Clinic, Harlem; director, Quaker Emergency 
Service Readjustment Center, Fellow, AMA, American Academy of Neurology, 
AAAs, New York Academy of Medicine, National Research Council; member, 
American Neurological Association, American Psychiatric Association, American 
Association of Neuropathologists, Association for Research in Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, New York County Medical Society, Association for Advance- 
ment of Psychotherapy (president 1943-51). Author: The Brain as an Organ, 
1935; Dark Legend: A Study in Murder, 1941; The World Within, 1948; The 
Show of Violence, 1949; Dark Legend, 1949; Seduction of the Innocent, 1954; 
The Circle of Guilt, 1956; author of various papers and monographs on psy- 
chiatry, neurology, neuropathology, and criminology. 

Address : 44 Gramercy Park, New York City 10, N.Y. 

Mr. TenBrorx (continuing). Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a large 
subject, and we want to bring out all the major aspects of it and at- 
tempt not to confine ourselves to argument over details of policy or 
programing or legislation. Accordingly, with your permission, I 
shall attempt to set forth the main outline of the testimony of the 
National Federation of the Blind. 

You have before you four volumes of our testimony. The first 
volume consists of six chapters of a statement which I will present 
to you. Do not be alarmed, Mr. Chairman; I am not going to read 
the whole statement. I will cover the highlights and attempt to focus 
your attention on the main points of that volume. 

rhe second volume which is before you is much larger than the 
first, and will help, I think, to answer one of Congressman Wain- 
wright’s questions. I hope that when I get to this part of the testi- 
mony he will examine me more in detail on this so that we can 
straighten out what I think is a misunderstanding on his part when 
he says that only one organization of the blind is supporting the Bar- 
ing bill. 

(Vols. I and II referred to by the witness are filed with clerk, Sub- 
committee on Special Education, and are available for reference.) 

Mr. Warnwricur. Dr. tenBroek, I did not make this as a state- 
ment. I merely raised that as a question and Mr. Matthews was un- 
able to answer it. I think you are aware of that. 
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Mr. TenBrorx. Yes. I hope, sir, after a while, when I get along 
to that part of the testimony, you will raise any questions you have 
in your mind and I will do my best to answer them. 

In some parts of this, I think I would know more about it than Con- 
gressman Matthews, since it deals with what has been in large part 
a Substantial work of my lifetime. 

That volume consists of a roster of organizations of the blind 
which are supporting the Kennedy-Baring bill. 

Mr. Warnwreicut. Which section are you referring to now, Doctor! 

Mr. TeENBroek. I am talking about volume 2 of the volumes you 
should have before you, sir. It should be a large volume, consisting 
- a sheets of around 300 or 400 pages, bound with a plastic 

inding. 

Mr. Wiiribetaare. Dr. tenBroek, would you prefer to make your 
statement in completion, or would you prefer that when we have a 
particular point on the statement that you might be making that 
we raise questions ? 

Mr. TENBroek. I would very much prefer to have you raise questions 
whenever they occur to you in the course of my discussion. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Also, do you need identification from the person 
who is asking the questions, or because of the three of us who have 
been here asking the questions can you identify us each time ? 

Mr. TenBroex. Well, I am now familiar with your voice, and I 
know Congressman Elliott’s voice. In handling my own classes in 
the university, I have the student speak their name when they wish 
to ask me a question. That enables me to identify them quickly and 
other students to do likewise. 


__People in the audience, those who can see in the audience, can 
apes you because of the nameplate in front of you. But I think 


it would be helpful to most of us here if the Congressman would 
identify themselves when they ask questions. 

Mr. Extiorr. You may proceed, Mr. tenBroek. 

Mr. TEN Broek. The second volume which you have before you, as 
I say, consists of a roster of organizations of the blind which are 
members of the National Federation of the Blind, and which are in 
support of the Kennedy-Baring bill. That roster 's organized State 
by tate. It will be possible for any of you to pick it up and see ata 
glance what the organizations of the blind in your State are which are 
affiliated with the National Federation. 

We have not bothered to count those. Each organization is identi- 
fied. Its general activities are set forth, its main constitutional 
provisions, its officers and addresses are listed. Roughly, about 300 
organizations of the blind are encompassed within that volume and 
are member organizations of the National Federation of the Blind. 

You can see, sir, that this is not a small movement. This is not a 
handful of leaders carrying on a vast amount of talk about what 
everybody agrees are important matters. This is an organization 
which is countrywide, which is grassroots in its character, which 
involves the active participation of blind people all around the 
Nation. 

Mr. Warnwricutr. How many would you say are participating in 
the Federation, Dr. tenBroek ? 

Mr. TEN Broek. I have indicated that the clubs are there listed, and 
there are around 300 of those. We do not have any official member- 
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ship lists; that is, the State affiliates and their chapters do not send 
to the national headquarters the lists of their members. So we cannot 
give you an exact answer to that. But a rough estimate would en- 
compass upward of 40,000 blind men and women in this country. 

Mr. Warnwricut. What would you say that was in proportion to 
the total number? Again, are you using the legal term “blind” or 
are you using the term of “blindness” such as you, yourself, are afflicted 
with ¢ 

Mr. TenBroex. I am using the legal term “blind”; that is, 20 over 
200. 

Mr. Warnwricnt. I have 20 over 400 myself, so I would fall into 
that category. 

Mr. TenBroex. Is that right? May I present you with a member- 
ship card, sir? 

Mr. Warnwrient. I think Mr. Matthews is 20 over 500 in 1 eye and 
90 over 400 in another. So he, himself, is legally blind. 

Mr. TENBroek. We need men of your ability and leadership, sir, 
in our organization. 

Mr. Warnwaicur. I am honored, Dr. tenBroek, that you would 
include me. 

You say that the rough figure is 40,000. In that do you have any 
idea of the total number of legal blind, the 20/200 that there are in 
the United States ? 

Mr. reNBrogk. Yes. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Wainwright, if you 
will look in volume 1 of our testimony, in chapter 1, you will see there, 
beginning on page 12, a series of tables which will show you some- 
thing of the composition of the blind population of this country. 

We had this statement prepared. A sizable research project was 
undertaken by Mr. Edward Hollander for us. Mr. Hollander has 
had 15 years of experience in statistics in the labor force, particularly 
dealing with the labor force, and is an economist and statistician. 
He undertook the preparation of these tables and he is present today. 
If there are any particular questions about them, they can be asked. 

Mr. Warnwricnt. I have pages 12 and 13 open in front of me. 
It gives the total of approximately a little over 300,000. I gathered 
this was prepared in 1956 and there is probably an increasing rate, 
so the total now might be somewhere near 400,000. 

Mr. reNBrork. We figured that in 1957 there were 340,000 and that 
in 1975 there will be about 450,000. 

Mr. Warnwrieut. Thank you. 

_ Mr. Dantexrs. You referred to organizations of the blind organized 
in various States. Do you mean organizations which are organized 
under State charters or just voluntary groups which have banded 
together without any official legal status ? 

Mr. renBroex. Primarily voluntary groups which have banded 
together without any official legal status, other than the official legal 
status given to voluntary groups which have banded together. But 
some of them are incorporated, some of our State affiliates and some 
of the local chapters are incorporated organizations. Most of them 
are not. 

Mr. Dantets. Referring, then, to the Baring bill, which proposes 
to give expression to representatives of organizations of the blind, is 
it your thought that expression should be given to each and any group 
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We in Alabama are proud of our Alabama Federation of the 
Blind. It is an active, vigorous, virulent organization, working con- 
tinually to assist the people in our State who suffer from sight dis- 
abilities. 

We have with us this morning Mrs. Gordon Hardenbergh, the first 
vice president of the Alabama Federation of the Blind. Mrs. Harden- 
bergh has long been an active worker in this organization. 

The Alabama Federation of the Blind is presently composed of 
nearly 300 blind citizens. It has already done untold good in our 
State, and made a magnificent contribution to the welfare of our 
people. Mrs. Hardenbergh is joined today by her son, Dr. Firmon 
Hardenbergh, who is presently a physician at the Massachusetts Eye 
and Ear Infirmary in Boston. 

Also with Mrs. Hardenbergh is Mrs. W. R. Patterson, who came 
up on the train with her from Birmingham. 

The Alabama Federation of the Blind has four chapters today, 
the mother chapter in Birmingham, and other chapters in Talladega, 
Mobile, and Montgomery. 

I enjoin the committee at this time to pay close heed to what Mrs. 
Hardenbergh has to say, because she is truly an expert in this field. 
Her comments will be of tremendous value to the committee as they 
go about the continuation of their hearings on H.R. 14 and the com- 
panion bills. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a real privilege 
and pleasure to present to you at this time Mrs. Gordon Hardenbergh, 
of Birmingham. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Huddleston. 

May I say to Mrs. Hardenbergh that the subcommittee is very 
happy to have you, Mrs. Hardenbergh, and we will hear with great 
interest. your testimony. 

We are happly to have you, also, Dr. Hardenbergh. If you care to 
say anything as we go along, feel free to do so. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GORDON HARDENBERGH, FIRST VICE PRESI- 
DENT, ALABAMA FEDERATION OF THE BLIND; ACCOMPANIED 
BY DR. FIRMON E. HARDENBERGH, OF MASSACHUSETTS EYE AND 
EAR INFIRMARY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mrs. HarpensercH. Thank you, Congressman Huddleston. 

For the record, Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Gordon Hardenbergh, 
of Birmingham, Ala. I was president of the Alabama Federation of 
the Blind, Inc., for 2 years, having been elected to that office in Novem- 
ber of 1956 and reelected in November 1957. I am now the first: vice 
president. I was elected to this office in November 1958. 

I have lived in Alabama all of my life, and in the city of Birming- 
ham since 1917. I am a housewife and a mother. Since 1924 I have 
heen totally blind and have continued to lead a normal life, participat- 
ing fully in the civie and social activities of my community. There- 
fore, I feel that I am in a position to understand and speak about 
the problems of blindness with some authority. 

The Alabama Federation of the Blind, Inc., was organized and 
became a part of the national federation in 1941. In essence, the Ala- 
bama federation was a local organization of the Birmingham blind 
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of blind people who desire to associate themselves into an organization, 
or would you recommend that they be legally organized under State 
charters or other charters ? 

Mr. TenBroex. I would say, sir, that the legal formality is not a 
matter of great importance. The matter of importance in the con- 
sultative process is for the administrator to be sure that he has organi- 
zations which speak for groups of blind people. 

Obviously, there will be organizations which are established— 
and there are lots of them in this country—which purport to speak 
for the blind, which say that they represent the blind. As a matter 
of fact, one of the complaints that we, the blind people, in our organ- 
izations, make against many of the agencies for the blind is that they 
hold themselves out as aaiking for the blind. 

To do so, of course, is a self-assigned task. What I am saying here 
is that the administrator would have to take precautions, of course, 
to see that he is not taking into consultation as representing the blind, 
groups which do not represent the blind. But I take that to be the 
normal process of consultation in administrative agencies all the time. 
They have to decide what agencies are of importance, what they rep- 
resent, what their force in the community is, and so on. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. tenBroek, since you have served as a professor 
for several years, and being in the position, as we mentioned a minute 
ago, of having to stand for reelection every 2 years I am sure you are 
accustomed to interruptions, and that you might suffer interruptions 
as we proceed with your testimony. 

Can you do that? 

Mr. TeNBroek. By all means. I prefer that, sir, because I want 
to deal with the questions that are in your minds as well as the state- 
ments that are in mine, 

Mr. Extiorr. We have with us at this time, the gentleman from 
Alabama, Mr. George Huddleston, Jr., a Member of Congress from 
Birmingham, Ala., who has introduced one of the bills before the com- 
mittee, a bill similar to the Baring bill, H.R. 14. Mr. Huddleston 
comes here desiring to present a very gracious lady from Birmingham 
named Mrs. Gordon Hardenbergh, who has been active in the national 
federation’s work. 

Would you allow us to interrupt you so that Mr. Huddleston could 
make a statement and present Mrs. Hardenbergh, and let her present 
her testimony, and then we would proceed with you? 

Mr. TENBroexk. I would be very pleased if you would, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 

At this point I have the privilege to recognize the gentleman from 
Alabama, Mr. George Huddleston, Jr., who will make a statement 
and present Mrs. Hardenbergh. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Hupptxeston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

We in Alabama are very interested in Congressman Baring’s bill, 
H.R. 14, so interested that a number of the members of our delegation 
have introduced companion bills, some of them identical to Congress- 
man Baring’s bill, and some of them with slight, minor changes. 
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to 1928. The buildings were almost 100 years old and were shamefully 
inadequate. 

Forty-four of us girls slept on the third floor of a building which 
was, to say the least, a fire hazard. Seven of us slept in one room and 
37 of us slept in another. There was one small bathroom for the entire 
44 girls. We had no closets, no dressers, no privacy. These same 
facilities and conditions still exist. I am glad to say they are chang- 
ing, however. 

In 1957, a $3 million bond issue referendum was passed by our State 
legislature to be voted on by the people at the general election in De- 
cmber of 1957. Our State organization did everything possible to 
support this bond issue. Many of us had lived at the school and knew 
firsthand the conditions there. 

The night before the election, December 16, three trustees of the 
school, the president of the school, one former trustee, and I, as pres- 
ident of the organized blind of the State, appeared on a 30-minute 
television program, urging the enactment of this bond issue. It was a 
united effort. The president of the school talked about the needs as 
they existed, and I talked from the point of view of the person who had 
attended the school. I also talked as a spokesman of the State’s organ- 
ized blind citizens. 

After the television program, the president of the school and I were 
on a 2-hour radio program answering questions concerning the school 
phoned in by the listening audience. 

The next day the bond issue was passed about 5 to 1. We will soon 
have a new school. Again, I do not say the Alabama Federation of 
the Blind is solely responsible. We are not. Nor do I think the 
school officials are solely responsible. We worked together in a com- 
mon cause and we were successful. There are many more projects 
which I could mention that our State organization is undertaking. 

We are trying to educate the public to the fact that blindness 1s not 
the terrible and limiting factor that most people thing it to be. We 
are trying to help our own blind people to come to a new realization of 
what they can accomplish with proper opportunity and training. We 
are trying to bring about improvements in our State programs for 
the blind. The lives of the blind people in Alabama are being made 
better by the fact that we have an Alabama Federation of the Blind. 
If our State agencies were afraid to see us organize independently or 
even at times criticize their actions, all programs for the blind in 
Alabama would suffer, and the advancement of the blind would be 
greatly retarded. 

Some States have not been as fortunate as we. In those States, 
the agencies have clung to the outmoded concepts and ideas, and not 
only the blind but the agencies as well have suffered in consequence. 

This is why we feel it is essential that the bills protecting the right 
of the blind to organize be passed. When the agencies for the blind 
are willing to recognize the right of the blind to organize, and when 
the blind and agencies work cooperatively together and consult about 
common problems, the results are beneficial to all concerned, and it can 
bedone. Wehavedone it in Alabama. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Hardenbergh. I am 
sure that your fine work in Alabama has been an inspiration to the 
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until 1955, when chapters were organized in Mobile and Talladega 
Counties. 

The Central Alabama chapter, headquartered in Montgomery, was 
organized in 1956. At the present time, our State organization has 
more than 275 members, and plans are actively going forward for the 
organization of 2 more chapters. 

The members of the Alabama Federation of the Blind think of them- 
selves not merely as members of isolated local chapters or as members 
of our State organization, but as members of the national organized 
blind movement. 

I attended my first national convention in 1953 at Milwaukee. In 
1954, I went to Louisville, and in 1957 I was a delegate at New Orleans, 
I was also a delegate in 1958 at Boston. 

Our national conventions are attended by hundreds of blind persons 
from all over the United States. The give and take and the exchange 
of ideas at our national conventions are key factors in the strength 
of our national organization. 

Alabama offers an excellent example of the kinds of harmony 
which can exist between agencies established to serve the blind and 
organizations of the blind. 

Our Alabama Federation of the Blind is an independent organiza- 
tion. It is not subservient to our State agencies. Our State agencies 
are not subservient to us. Rather, we respect each other and work as 
partners to promote a joint cause, the improvement of conditions for 
the blind. At times we differ, but these occasions are rare. This coop- 
eration between us and our State agencies is possible because our State 
agency Officials have not taken the attitude that the blind should not 
have a voice in programs affecting them. They have recognized that 
both they and the blind are benefited if the blind speak for themselves 
and speak easginegmr'! 

Let me give you an illustration of two of the kind of cooperative 
efforts I mean. 

In November of 1957, our State federation convention was held in 
Montgomery. One afternoon we held a subnormal visual aids clinic. 
Almost every person present with any light perception was examined 
by a group of optometrists to see if he could benefit from the use of 
telescopic iales or other aids. Here is where our rehabilitation agency 
took over. They agreed to purchase all aids needed and, thus, several 
blind persons have benefited. We could not have done the entire 
job. Neither could the rehabilitation agency. It took both of us work- 
ing together. 

Incidentally, as a result of the wide publicity given this project by 
the press throughout the State, we now have established a permanent 
subnormal visual aids clinic in the university hospital in Birmingham. 
It is an integral part of the medical college department of ophthal- 
mology, and is so designed to serve patients referred by doctors over the 
entire State. 

The Alabama Federation of the Blind and the rehabilitation agency 
both working together are responsible for having established this 
clinic. 

Here is another example: Our State school for the blind is located 
in Talladega. After I became blind, I transferred from public high 
school to the school for the blind, and I was a student there from 1925 
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blind and to others who are interested in the problems about which 
you have spoken. 

Are there questions by members of the subcommittee ? 

Do you have anything to add, Dr. Hardenbergh? 

Dr. Harpensercu. I would just point out one thing to Mr. Wain- 
wright. In most areas a person is considered legally blind only if 
the unimproved vision is less than 20/200, that is, with glasses, | 
did not know whether he was aware of that. But in order to be con- 
sidered legally blind most people have to have that vision with the 
best correction they have. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Hardenbergh. 

We will resume the testimony of Dr. ten Broek. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF DR. tenBROEK 


Mr. renBroevx. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask to add to the list of 
Baring-type bills which you will find on page 10 of volume 1, the 
following bills, which are not given in the list there. You will find 
there is a list of 51 Baring bills, so-called, or bills of the type of the 
Baring bill. Since that list was prepared and printed, the Following 
have introduced bills: Dominick V. Daniels, New Jersey, Democrat, 
H.R. 5049; Florence P. Dwyer, New Jersey, Republican, H.R. 5077; 
George W. Andrews, Alabama, Democrat, H.R. 5181; Howard H. 
Baker, Tennessee, Republican, H.R. 5813; Robert E. Jones, Alabama, 
Democrat, H.R. 5249. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted, I would like now to 
summarize some of the main points in connection with the overall 
presentation of the National Federation of the Blind in connection 
with the Baring bill. 

As you heard already this morning, there are areas of deep-seated 
differences of opinion. I would like to try to make those areas clear 
in what I have to say now. 

This has to do, to begin with, with a problem that Congressman 
Wainwright and I have been talking about; namely, the definition 
of blindness, not, however, in the terms that we have been discussing. 

Broadly speaking, blindness is definable in two very different ways: 
By what it denotes and by what it connotes. 

The first definition stresses the physical disability of blindness, that 
is, the loss of sight. The second definition stresses the social handi- 
cap of blindness, that is, the prevalent opinions about it in the com- 
munity. 

The first of these is exemplified by the legal definition of blindness 
which is currently in use as a standard in most public welfare pro- 
grams, central] visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye with 
the aid of the best possible correcting glasses or central visual acuity 
better than 20/200 if the widest diameter of the remaining visual 
field is not greater than 20 degrees. This emphasis on the physical 
disability of blindness is also conveyed by Webster's Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, which gives us the primary definition of the word “blind.” 
It means, says the dictionary, “sightless.” But Webster goes on to 
offer a number of other definitions which have nothing whatsoever 
to do with the disability of blindness, but much to do with the handi- 
cap imposed upon those who are blind, by society. 
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To be blind, says the dictionary, also means, No. 2, lacking discern- 
ent, unable or unwilling to understand or judge, as blind to faults; 
No. 3, made without reason or discrimination, as a blind choice; No. 
4, apart from intelligent direction or control, as blind chance; No. 
5, insensible, as a blind stupor, hence, drunk; No. 6, made without 
knowledge or guidance or judgment, as a blind purchase. 

Almost all of the connotations of the word “blind,” in short, are 
those of inferiority, incompetence, even stupidity. 

Since language habits arise largely as a response to inarticulate 
beliefs and feelings, it is of no little significance that society continues 
to speak of an unreasoning choice as a blind choice and an insensible 
stupor as a blind stupor. 

The disability of blindness, it should be understood, is strictly 
physical. It is the loss of eyesight, the absence of visual acuity, 
neither more nor less. In this sense, the blind are simply those 
who cannot see. 

The handicap of blindness, on the other hand, is the social and 
economic disadvantage which the loss of sight entails. In this sense, 
to be stripped of eyesight is to be shorn of fullfledged membership in 
society. 

The distinction between the two terms may be illustrated by the 
fact that there are many disabilities which carry little or no handicap, 
such as the chronic laryngitis of Andy Devine, the undersize of 
jockeys, or the oversize of basketball players. Likewise, there are 
handicaps with no disability, such as the caste status of Hindus, 
witouchables, or the religion of the Jews in Nazi Germany. 

Disability is properly the concern of medical science. We can do 
little about the physical fact of blindness except to cure it or to learn 
to live with it. But it is not blindness alone that we live with. We 
also live in a society of people. It is society which creates and im- 
poses the handicap of blindness, for that handicap consists of the mis- 
conceptions of the sighted about the nature of the physical disability. 

The principal misconception, the one that embodies and epitomizes 
all the rest, is that blindness means helplessness, social and economic 
incapacity, the destruction of productive power, the obliteration of 
the ability to contribute to or benefit from normal community partici- 
pation. In short, the lingering image of the helpless blind man. 

Now if I may, sir, I would like to make three comments about the 
social handicap of blindness, particularly in this order: (1) To place 
responsibility for it upon the sighted is not to speak in terms of 
blame or recrimnation. On the contrary, the misconceptions are 
sanctioned by a society motivated mainly by benevolence, wishing 
above all else to be kind and helpful; (2) wherever, as happens with 
interesting frequency, an individual blind person breaks through the 
social barriers, his success is likely to be attributed to his possession 
of special genius or compensatory powers, either superhuman or 
sipernatairel, which leave the overall image of blindness intact. 

(3) Public attitudes about the blind inevitably become the attitudes 
of the blind. The blind see themselves as others see them. They 
accept the public view of their limitations, and thus do much to make 
them a reality. 

Mr. Warnwricnr. Dr. tenBroek, I will have to leave the room at 
this time. I will be back this afternon. I understand that the chair- 
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man is going to ask that we continue. I apologize for leaving at 
this particular time in your testimony. 

Mr. TenBroex. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Dr. tenBroek, let me say at this point that we will 
meet this afternoon at 2:30 in this same room. I, too, have to be on 
the floor of the House at 12 o’clock. It will be necessary that I leave 
about 5 minutes before 12. Let me say that we will hear you for about 
8 minutes more, and then we will resume at 2 :30. 

Mr. renBroex. All right, sir. 

The object of this discussion so far is not to underrate the importance 
of the physical disability. Without sight, the range of perception is 
narrowed. Qbjects which can be seen from afar must be near at hand 
to be discernible by other senses, and the blind person who has not 
scuffed his shins on low-lying implements and toys carelessly left on 
the sidewalk, or stumbled over a curb, or bumped his head on an over- 
hanging awning or branch, has never left his armchair. These are 
undeniable, embarrassing and uncomfortable experiences, but they are 
properly to be classified as annoying or distracting experiences. 

In my experience, blind people who are willing to move and put one 
foot out in front of the other always somehow get where they are 
trying to go. 

In any event, the main point is that the real affliction of blindness 
is not the physical disability or its immediate consequences, but the 
social handicap. When I say that the blind man is regarded as help- 
less, is this really thecase? Is ita gross exaggeration ? 

When I say that blind people are the victims of a thousand exclu- 
sions and rejections, petty as well as crucial, are there any facts to bear 
me out? 

I believe that an answer to this question can well be illustrated by 
giving you a few examples of events that have happened to acquaint- 
ances of mine within the last couple of years, and that blind people 
experience all the time, which illustrates the attitude of the public 
toward the blind person. That, as I say, is one of our main problems. 

Here is one example: A blind man, incidentally a distinguished 
educator and citizen of his community, was denied a room in a well- 
known YMCA in New York City, not on the ground that his appear- 
ance betokened inability to pay, which it did not; not on the ground 
that he had an unsavory reputation, which he did not; not on the 
ground that his behavior was or was likely to be disorderly, which it 
was not—but on the ground, simply, that he was blind. 

Here is a second example: A blind man was rejected as a donor by 
the blood bank in his city, not on the ground that his blood was not 
red; not on the ground that his blood was watery, defective, lacking 
corpuscles or was full of disease; not on the ground that he would 
be physically harmed by the loss of blood—but solely on the ground 
that he was blind. 

Here is a third example: A blind man, in this case a successful 
lawyer, with an established reputation in his community, was denied 
the rental of a safety deposit box in his bank. Again, simply on the 
ground that he was blind. 

Here is another one: A blind man was rejected for jury duty in 
California, not on the ground of some mental incompetence; not on 
the ground of moral irresponsibility ; not on the ground that he would 
not weigh the evidence impartially and come to a just verdict, which 
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are normally the standards for testing jurors—but on the ground that 
he was blind. ; 2 

Here is a fifth one: A blind college student, majoring in education, 
was denied permission to perform practice teaching by a State uni- 
versity, again not on the ground that her academic record was poor; 
not on the ground that she had not satisfied the prerequisites; not on 
the ground that she lacked the educational or personal qualifications— 
but simply because she was blind. 

Here is another one: A blind applicant for public employment was 
denied consideration by a State civil service commission. Why? Not 
on the ground that he lacked the education or experience specifica- 
tions; not on the ground that he is not of good moral character; not 
onthe ground that he lacked the residence or citizenship requirements ; 
but, again, only because he was blind. 

Seven. A blind woman was refused a plane ticket on an airplane, on 
a commercial liner, again simply because she was a blind person. This 
incident has occurred with friends of mine several times in recent 
years, despite the fact that most of us who came here today came by 
air. 

Eight. A blind machinist was declared ineligible for a position he 
had already held for 5 years. This declaration was a result of a routine 
medical examination. It came on the heels of his complete clearance 
and reinstatement on the job following a similar medical finding the 
year before. These determinations were made, again, simply on the 
ground that at last the formal records showed that he was blind, 
even though the formal records had long since carried that notice. 
But even though he had been doing the job for 5 years’ time, with good 
ratings, he was now held ineligible to do it because of his blindness. 

Nine. A blind high school student, who was a duly qualified candi- 
date for student body president, was removed from the list of candi- 
dates by authority of the principal and faculty of the school, not 
because he did not meet the academic requirements or was otherwise 
disqualified in the same sense as other people would be, but simply 
on the ground that he was blind and the principal thought that a blind 
person could not perform the task of a student body president. 

Ten. Travelers Insurance Co., and this applies to many other in- 
surance companies as well, refuses to issue travel insurance, insurance 
against accident, to blind persons, whether they are riding on trains 
or airplanes, again simply because they are blind. 

Eleven. A blind man who had been a successful justice court and 
police court judge in his home community for 11 years ran for the 
position of superior court judge in the general election of 1956. Dur- 
ing the campaign, his opponents did not argue that he was ignorant of 
the law, and that therefore, he was incompetent, or that he had been 
guilty of bilking widows and orphans or that he lacked the quality of 
mercy. The only argument that they used against him was that he was 
blind. The voters, significantly, however, elected him handily. At 
the next session of the State legislature, a bill was introduced disquali- 
fying blind persons as superior court judges. Fortunately, the organ- 
ized blind of the State were able to have this bill modified. 

Well, I could go on with examples of this sort at great length. 
These are episodes which, standing alone, are insignificant. Some of 
them happened to me, some to other blind people. They, however, 
do illustrate what lies in the public mind. They illustrate the mis- 
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conception about blindness. These items that I have listed have no 
reason for existence whatsoever. <A blind person could rent a room in 
a YMCA, handle himself precisely as other persons do. He is no 
greater burden to the institution, he makes no additional demands on 
it, necessarily. Some blind people may, but that turns again on the 
individual. It does not turn on the fact of blindness. 

So with each of these illustrations—well, sir, I assume my time is 
up. This afternoon, if I can continue, I will take up next, illustra- 
tions of the attitudes of agencies and finally the attitudes of the blind 
themselves. It is out of this context of differences of opinion, differ- 
ences of point of view, that the real controversy over the Baring bill 
has arisen. It is out of this difference which the necessity for the 
Baring bill arises. 

Mr. Exx.iorr. We will resume our hearings in this room at 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the hearing was recessed, to reconvene at 
2: 30 p.m., the same day. ) 

PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 
Dr. tenBroek, you may resume your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JACOBUS tenBROEK, PRESIDENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, BERKELEY, CALIF.— 
Resumed 


Mr. renBroex. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Before the recess I was Sees the nature of public attitude 
toward blind persons, what emerg' 


from the examples and the 
quotations I gave you is the age-old stereotype of blindness as witless- 
ness and helplessness. 

By virtue of this pervasive impression, a blind man is held to be in- 
capable of weighing the evidence presented at a trial, or performin 
the duties of a teacher. He cannot take care of himself in a room o 
hisown. He is not to be trusted on a plane. A sightless person would 
not know what he has put into or removed from a safety deposit box. 
He has no right to employment in the public service. He must not 
even be permitted to continue on a job he has performed successfully 
for years. Even his blood cannot be given voluntarily for the com- 
mon good. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Dr. tenBroek, those examples that you are citing are 
not common, are they? Are they not rather isolated? What would be 
your judgment about that ? 

Mr. ren Brogk. I would say that they are isolated in a sense that to 
any given individual they might not happen many times in his life. 
But the point that I am making is not that these are necessarily 
numerous occurrences. They are specific instances of a general public 
attitude. That is my point. 

The general dictionary language applying to blindness and so on 
illustrates how widespread the concept is, no matter how frequently or 
infrequently it is implemented by this type of instance. So that the 
instances standing alone, I think, would not be particularly signifi- 
cant. The instances taken together with generalizations about them 
and language usage in connection with blindness, I think, are very 
significant with respect to public attitudes. 
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This, of course, has its most important implications whenever you 
talk about a blind man getting a job or participating in the normal 
activities of the community. Then the instances become much more 
frequent. It is much more frequent for a blind person to be turned 
down for a job for which he is qualified, for example, than it is for 
him to be rejected in the purchase of an airplane ticket. 

In fact, then the instances become extremely numerous. 

There are few blind people, even those who have succeeded in a 
number of jobs, who secure jobs anywhere near as easily as sighted 
persons. I, myself, have been turned down by more universities than 
[ would care to enumerate for you in terms of job applications. 

Obviously no sighted person gets every job he applies for. But 
when the rejections become consistent, despite better on-the-record or 
paper qualifications, then the explanation becomes important. The 
explanation, whenever you can secure it honestly, is likely to be “Well, 
he is blind and he cannot do that,” reflecting in the employment 
situation the general public attitude that I have been talking about. 

The question that I want to discuss next is the attitudes of agencies 
for the blind; that is, those who have programs involving the blind. 
Again I wish to be very careful in this statement to the effect that not 
all agency personnel have the attitudes that I am about to describe, 
just as not all members of the public have the attitudes that I have 
described. 

But these attitudes are prevalent in important agencies and in quite 
a number of people in various agencies. To the extent that they do 
exist, they reflect, again, the general public attitude and, in turn, have 
an important bearing on the kinds of programs which are proposed to 
solve the problems of the blind. 

Mr. Watnwricut. Doctor, again though, is not a blind man limited 
in the type of job for which he can apply ? Some blind people have 
excelled as being private secretaries to great statesmen, going back in 
history some time and, at the same time, not only being excellent 
private secretaries, but writing great poetry at the same time. 

They have achieved greatness not Vasdabe of their blindness, but 
certainly have not been handicapped by it. 

On the other hand, a man cannot go out and, obviously, be an 
applicant as a reader for some printing company. 

r. TENBroek. I think what you are suggesting, and you can cor- 
rect me if I am misstating you, is that there are actually some jobs that 
involve the use of sight and that blind people are not qualified to 
occupy these jobs. I assume that a blind person might do just as 
well not to apply for a job as a truck driver, although what I hear 
about truck drivers is that.a lot of them are blind in terms of how well 
they drive their trucks. 

I think that is exactly right, sure. There are some jobs that blind 
people simply cannot perform because the active performance involves, 
necessarily and unavoidably, the use of sight. 

It is one thing to say that that is true. It is another thing to say 
that this necessarily bars blind people from many jobs. It has been 
my own experience that there are relatively few Jobs in the world, as 
it is operated today, that actually involve the use of sight, necessarily. 
As a matter of fact, the Civil Service Commission has only recently 
come out with findings that many jobs, in which the use of sight seems 
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particularly required and in which particularly acute sight is required, 
it has been discovered, can be performed as well by blind persons. The 
point there is that whenever very acute sight is required, perhaps too 
much emphasis is being put upon the use of sight, and other techniques 
can be devised for performing the tasks without the use of sight. 

Let me take this one step further. It is not just in this sight classi- 
fication that the Civil Service Commission mentioned, but the jobs 
which blind people can perform are infinitely more numerous and of 
infinitely greater variety than sighted people commonly suppose them 
to be. And even then blind people commonly suppose them to be. 

Mr. Watnwricut. Are you talking about technical jobs in the phys- 
ical sense, like running a machine or making brooms or something of 
that sort? Or are you talking about one where there is some intel- 
lectual application of the mind ? 

Mr. ren Broek. I am talking about both. 

Mr. Warnwricut. I would imagine in the latter category a blind 
persons would be under extreme handicap, again principally on the 
question of reading. 

Mr. renBrorek. But you see the problem of reading is a problem 
that I face all the time. I ama professor. It is necessary for me to 
read more or less continuously. But in what sense is that a part of 
my job? It is not necessary for me to read print books to my classes, 
That is to say that whatever I need to read to my classes I can take 
down in braille and read. All that is necessary for me to do in order 
to succeed as a professor is to find some means of getting the knowledge 
that is contained in books. I can do that by having people read those 
books to me. There is nothing peculiar or difficult about that. It 
requires a short period of adaptation to taking things in through the 
ear as against through the eye. But what is there peculiar about my 
job that requires reading ? 

I think there is nothing peculiar about it. I can perform all of the 
tasks of my job in the classroom and in research and in writing that 
are performed by any of my colleagues at the university. 

Mr. Warxwricut. Mr. Elliott raises a very good point, of how com- 
mon are braille books, say, in specific things that you would need 
for a lecture in any of the physical sciences ? 

Mr. TrenBrorx. Almost nonexistent. 

Mr. Daniets. And in such cases is it necessary for the particular 
subject matter to be read to you by a reader? 

Mr. renBroeck. Yes. All of the materials that I have to become 
acquainted with are read tome. This happens in very much the same 
situation that you hire a secretary. You do not do all of your own 
typing. There are all kinds of tasks that you do not do in the per- 
formance of your duties as Congressmen. Some of those are per- 
formed by others and you distribute and allocate the work to be per- 
formed by others in such a way that you do the part that you see as 
essential and assign to others parts that are not so essential. 

Well, how I get my knowledge is not a matter of any concern to 
my students, so long as I have it. 

Mr. Wainwricut. But, Doctor, again you are requiring the need 
of a pair of eyes to prepare yourself to, again at a later time, put 
across the information that you feel essential to your class. 

Mr. TenBroex. Yes. 
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Mr. Warnwricut. That is a handicap. You are arguing, very elo- 
quently, for the ability of blind people to perform many more func- 
tions than people realize that they can perform, and that even blind 
people realize they can perform, if I remember the language you 
used. 

Mr. ren Broek. That is right. 

Mr. Wartnwricur. But at the same time I do not see how you can 
really argue this except as to specific type jobs, because the average 
job, we will say of the people sitting around this rostrum in front of 
you now, secretaries, accountants, people who deal with paper matter, 
and unfortunately we will say of the 2 million Federal employees far 
too many of us, the greatest percentage of them, except for guards 
and more menial jobs, deal with paperwork. You cannot have a 
blind person—or maybe this is the only solution. I do not know. 
Maybe a blind person must have a reader who would assist him with 
the paperwork, and then the blind person would use his own intel- 
ligence and own evaluation in arriving at a solution or a determina- 
tion of the problem with which he was presented. 

Mr. Ten Broex. I think that is the solution, and that is what we 
all do. That is, I have to hire readers to read my stuff tome. That 
means that my salary is not worth as much to me as it would be to 
somebody who did his own reading. 

This becomes a critical matter at the lower levels of professional 
jobs, where there is not available along with the job secretarial as- 
sistance, and so on. It becomes a critical matter. But the general 
point that you are making is that a blind person cannot perform 
various of the tasks involved ina job. But the question is, How much 
of this task is involved in the job? 

_There are a lot of things involved in your job that you cannot do 
either. You are involved in getting Red campaigning a 

deal, and frequently this involves you in flying an airplane. I do not 
know whether you can fly an airplane yourself or not. But a lot of 
the things involved in your work are done by others, and neces- 
sarily and should be done by others. It does not mean that every 
task which has to be accomplished in order to perform the job in 
which you are engaged has to be done personally by your visual 
acuity or by your fingertips or the keys of the typewriter, and so on. 

Mr. Warnwricur. I see the point you are raising, but the point 
that you started out with is that, if I understood it correctly, there 
are either on the part of Government or on the part of business or 
on the part of the employing class a lack of understanding of the jobs 
to be filled. 

Mr. TENBRoEK. Yes. 

Mr. Watnwricut. And that people like yourself, qualified intel- 
lectuals, are turned down because the employer does not realize your 
capacity and he, to a certain extent, overexaggerates your incapacity 
and, therefore, will not hire you. 

Mr, tenBrogx. Right. 

_ Mr. Warnwrieut. I am inclined to believe, and I am sure that this 
is what much of your testimony is going to do, to disprove beliefs 
that are such as mine, that the handicap that God has inflicted on a 
class of people is really not as great as it seems. 
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Mr. renBroek. If I do not get that across, I have not done any- 
thing with my testimony. That is certainly basic to the whole idea. 

Look at the language that you use. You say the handicap with 
which God has afflicted a class of people. I do not regard 0, hee 
cap as an affliction. I do not regard my handicap as anywhere near 
as serious as the public attitudes would make it. 

One of the great problems in going blind is how to do so without 
accepting the sighted man’s stereotype of what it means to be blind. 
One of the first jobs that has to be performed with the newly blinded 
person is to convince him that he can do many things that he thought 
and thinks he could not do, that he took these conceptions of the 
blind world from the sighted world into blindness with him, and they 
have to be uprooted. His whole idea has to be reoriented so that 
he can perceive the real possibilities. 

It is not just college professors. I would not put it just in the 
intellectual class, in the professional tasks, but also in the routine 
mechanical tasks. 

Among the witnesses who will appear before you on behalf of the 
National Federation of the Blind will be a totally blind electrician, 
a fellow who works as regular electrician for a construction con- 
tractor who does all of the tasks involved in electrical work that 
sighted electricians do. It is true, he cannot use his sight in doing 
that; it is true, he cannot, by looking at the wires, tell their colors, 
and so on. But he has rlaeih out a system of using his materials 
and operating which enables him to perform all of the tasks that any 
electrician performs. 

A second person who will appear before you is a blind chemist, a 
totally blind man who went through the University of Washington 
against the very strong objection of his professors. He insisted in 
going on to graduate work. They all told him, “Of course, you are 
blind. What can you do as a chemist? It is utterly out of the 
question.” 

He secured his Ph. D. and is today an experimental chemist at the 
Dugway Proving Grounds in Utah, doing work along with. other ex- 
perimental chemists involved in our war effort. 

Mr. Watnwricut. I would presume, Doctor, that these two people 
that you cite are, to a certain extent, in reliance on a second individual 
who must supply them with certain answers such as you must be sup- 
plied by a reader. 

Mr. Tren Broek. I think this is less true with the electrician than it 
is with the chemist. Of course, research work now is done mostly by 
groups of people and not by single individuals. That is, scientific 
research work. Consequently it is much easier for a blind person to 
become a member of a team in which he does some tasks and other 
people do some tasks as is normally the process of distribution. 

With respect to the electrician, he, of course, must, at some stage, put 
his materials into the order by which he will be able to tell their color. 
He must at some stage develop a device which will enable him to use 
a soldering iron, and so on. But that stage does not have to be con- 
stant and he can work that out in such a way that he performs all of 
the tasks on the job that any other electrician does. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Have you found that the objection im hiring, in 
your own specific case, or as to members of the federation who apply 
for iobs, that the negative answer that comes from industry is, per se, 
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“You are blind,” or is it, per se, “Because an additional person must 
be along with you to fill additional jobs,” or is it something else ¢ 

Mr. rEN Broek. I think it is the first ground. That is, it is the auto- 
matic reaction. The sighted employer thinks that the blind person 
just cannot do those tasks, even though, as a matter of fact, there will 
be plenty of evidence to show that hecandothem. _ 

I have been turned down for teaching jobs at times when I had a 
teaching job and was successfully performing it, on the ens that 
a blind person cannot do those jobs. I have been turned down on the 
ground that a blind person cannot possibly do scholarly research, at 
times when I have been more productive than many of my colleagues 
in that. respect. 

So the evidence is pushing up against a stereotype that is deep rooted 
and pervasive. That really was the point of my remark. This stereo- 
type exists even with respect to jobs as to which the blind person is 
able to perform all of the tasks himself. 

Mr. Warxwricurt. Sir, what is the usual charge, we will say, for 
someone like yourself, what is the charge that he must pay out to a 
reader? Can you get students at relatively basic sums ? 

Mr. TEN Broek. I get students for $1 an hour. 

Mr. Warnwricut. $1 an hour? 

Mr. renBroex. Yes. And a lot of them are not worth it. You 
talk about blind people not being able to read, but as a blind man, I 
can tell you that there are not very many sighted people who are able 
toread. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. tenBroek, about how many hours a day are re- 
quired by you for someone to read to you in preparation of your next 
day’s lecture’ TI realize that is a question that can hardly be answered 
exactly, but I thought there might be some average. 

Mr. renBrorek. You understand that in university work, the heavy 
end of the reading work is not in preparation. There is a good deal 
of continuous preparation, but the heavy end of the reading work is 
inscholarly research. 

At that end I would say that there is almost nobody around the 
miversity who does not put in from 30 to 50 hours a week in doing 
preparation for his classes and preparation for his scholarly produc- 
tion of one sort or another. 

Mr. Exxrorr. And you have gone forward with scholarly production 
as well as your classroom work. Have you not written several books? 

Mr. ren Broek. Yes. If you will look on page 66 of volume 1, you 
Will see a biographical sketch. I have been the author of 4 books, 
or coauthor of 4 books, and about 30 or 40 articles in learned journals 
on constitutional and welfare subjects. One of those books, if I may 
be permitted to be immodest, received the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion Award as the best book in Government and democracy in the year 
in Which it was published, 1954. 

| think what this illustrates is nothing particularly about me. I 
think what it illustrates is something about blindness and the po- 
tentialities of blindness. What the federation seeks more than any- 
thing else is to get the blind people back into productive endeavors 
In society, to get. them back into the mainstream of life. That means 
primarily in the beginning the main economic stream. 

This has been accomplished in my case with several very unusual 


“rokes of Juck and perhaps a few other elements. But it is the main 
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obstacles that we are seeking to remove. We are trying to carry on an 
educational program that will reduce the stereotype of helplessness 
in the public mind, that will blot it out and remove it from the minds 
of employers; that will remove it step by step ‘from the minds of 
employers in the Federal Government, the State governments, and 
so on. 

Gradually this is being done. But the whole conception here is that 
blind people have no necessarily prohibitive quality because of their 
blindness; that their blindness is something that they can adapt to. 
And where devices are needed they can develop devices and they can 
be as productive as other people are, and have jobs and hold them on 
a competitive basis. 

We are not saying that they ought to hold them as a special favor 
in any sense at all. I do not want to hold my job at the university 
simply because I am blind. I want to hold it because I am doing the 
work. It is only a matter of incidental interest to people who see me 
wandering around the campus that I happen also to be blind. 

Mr. Ex.rorr. Dr. tenBroek, this is a bit beside the burden of your 
testimony, but I would like to ask you this: Are we making much 
ences in getting books in braille so that the blind people will 

ave the advantage of them without the aid of a reader? 

Mr. renBroex. I think, Congressman, that it is virtually impossible 
to put into braille many of the books that professional blind people 
require. Some of them can be, but brailling is a very expensive proc- 
ess, and the whole tendency is to produce books for which there is the 
larger market among the blind people. That, on the whole, of course, 
is not the professional class. There are relatively few blind profes- 
sors of law, political science, or other subjects. 

To produce books which they would use would be producing for 
a very small market. Moreover, the turnover, the obsolescence of 
books, is so rapid and so great that meeting my demands would be 
virtually impossible. I will spend most of my time having books 
read to me, I am sure, in my lifetime. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Some of the more popular books and magazines, how- 
ever, are being put into braille. For recreational reading and that 
type of thing you have an increasing number, I believe. 

Mr. renBroex. Yes, that is right. But people who write books do 
not have much time to read that sort of thing. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Daniels, of New Jersey, will inquire. 

Mr. Dantets. Dr. tenBroek, this morning when you read off the list 
of the additional Congressmen supporting this bill, H.R. 14, you also 
read my name as having introduced a companion bill recently. So 
that I am not misunderstood as to the line of my questioning, I would 
like to preface my remarks by stating that I am an attorney and have 
been for a number of years. I have also sat on the municipal court 
bench prior to coming to Washington, and that I am a member and 
former president of the Jersey City Lions Club and was chairman 
of its blind and blind activities committee for a numberof years, and 
closely affiliated with St. Joseph’s Home and School for the Blind in 
Jersey, City, from which city I come. 

So I do have a very bind aed sympathetic kinship to the blind. 
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This morning in your testimony you referred to two categories of 
jobs which apparently have some discrimination. One was as a juror 
and, secondly, as a judge. 

Mr. reEN Broek. Yes. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you not deem it important for a juror in the trial 
of a litigated case—and we will take a very, very simple one which 
occurs practically every day in a civil courtroom, an automobile acci- 
dent case—to have his sight? 

Mr. reN Broek. The answer is that I do not think so. 

Mr. Dantexs. Do you not know that under the laws of most juris- 
dictions it is the duty and the obligation of a juror to observe the 
demeanor of a witness while on the stand to see whether or not he 
or she is forthright in the answering of questions, and whether or 
not they feel, by the power of observation, that that witness is being 
truthful and responsive in answers ? 

Mr. TEN Broek. Yes, I do know that that is in the law of most States. 
One of the things that I am saying is that that ought to be removed 
from the laws of most States. 

Mr. Danrets. To remove from the consideration of the jury whether 
or not the witness is credible? 

Mr. TENBroex. No, no,no. To remove this particular mode of de- 
termining whether he is credible. Certainly it is a function of the 
jury to decide whether the witness is lying. But that this is a function 
of visual acuity is what I doubt very much. 

Mr. Danrets. You do not believe, then, that visual acuity plays an 
important part in drawing such a conclusion ¢ 

Mr. renBrorx. I donot. That is right, I do not. 

Mr. Dantes. I suppose for the same reasoning, then, you would 
disagree with a judge holding the same position ? 

Mr. renBrork. Yes. That is right. And, as a matter of fact, we 
have had judges who have done their job to the thorough satisfac- 
tion of all concerned except the defendants who lost before them. 

Mr. Dantets. Is it not true, Doctor, that in a courtroom, charts are 
employed and, likewise, blackboards, where witnesses are called to the 
blackboard to draw a design or a description to supplant and imple- 
ment their testimony ¢ 

Mr. trenBroex. Yes, it is true. 

Mr. Dantets. What position, then, where such testimony is given 
and where a chart or a blackboard is necessary to implement the testi- 
mony, would that put the judge in ? 

Mr. tenBroek. The problem there is simply one of acquainting 
the judge with what it is you are drawing. You see, this is very 
similar to the problem of teaching geometery, or several forms of 
mathematics. 

Mr. Danters. Would that not slow up the processes of judicial 
proceedings? ‘Take a State or a city like New York, where they are 
34 to 4 years behind on their trial calendar. 
ow Marana « And despite the fact that the judges are almost all 
sighted ¢ 

Mr. Dantets. That is right. 

Mr. tenBroex. Well, the point there is that sight is not what de- 
termines the speed, and so on. 
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The number of cases in which you draw diagrams and in which 
the diagrams are essential to the determination is very small to begin 
with. You chose the case of an automobile accident and you said it 
is a simple case, and it is. But it is one of the types of cases in which 
you frequently will have drawings indicating exactly where the car 
stood on the street in relation to the corner, and soon. That is simply 
a matter of conveying a geometric picture. That can be dene 
as well as it can be drawn. If it can be drawn, it can be described, 
As a matter of fact, it frequently tends to clarify in the minds of all 
people what it is they are trying to draw if they have to describe 
what they are drawing. 

Mr. Danzets. Is it not so that such cases, negligence cases, are the 
most common cases on the calendar and outnumber all other cate- 
gories ¢ 

Mr. renBroex. I think so, surely. But the number of those cases in 
which the visual perception of the diagram is important is infinitesi- 
mally small. I think there are perhaps a few instances in which you 
might conceive of this. That is to say, whether from a particular 
angle you could see a car approaching at such and such a distance 
might only be determinable . the jury standing in the spot and 
looking. 

Rat them are very, very rare cases. And, as a matter of fact, there 
will be different results among the jurors who do that, too. 

Mr. Warnwricut. One of the things that Mr. Daniels is pointing 
out, Doctor, it would seem to me we are harping on a particular point, 
but I think he brings up a good point, is that a juror in the American 
system, or in the Anglo-Saxon system is supposed to see the exhibits 
that are placed before him before reaching a determination. 

In a murder case, for example, while it may not be important to see 
the murder weapon, I can imagine that various items would be 
entered as exhibits which probably should be seen by the juror to help 
that juror arrive at a just conclusion. 

Mr. Tren Broek. But seen by the eye? 

Mr. Wartnwricur. I know that you are going to suggest that the 
same conclusion can be arrived at if it is felt. 

Mr. renBroek. Or otherwise described. That is, if it is perceived 
by the senses that the juror has or otherwise described to him. You 
see, there is nothing magic about perceiving these things by sight. 
You talk about being able to determine the credibility of the witness 
by seeing his facial reactions, and so on. 

Mr. Warnwericnt. It is helpful. I do not think that Mr. Daniels 
said necessarily you prove that a man is a liar or not a liar by looking 
at his face. But it is helpful. 

Mr. renBroex. Psychiatrists do not agree with you about that. 
In fact, such experiments as I am acquainted with that they have con- 
ducted in those terms, there the visual appearance of the person is 
very misleading. Other sources of evidence about moral character or 
veracity and so on might be much more persuasive. 

The visual appearance is only one among a number of signs and sym- 
bols of interbeliefs and actions, all of which taken together may mis- 
jead you at any given time, and any one of which may mislead you on 
a number of occasions. 

Mr. Dantes. That may be true, Doctor, but it is one of the factors 
that enables one to arrive at a conclusion. I do not say it is the sole 
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criterion by which he would determine the veracity of a witness, but, 
nevertheless, it is one of those factors, coupled with all the other fac- 
tors in the case, that helps you to arrive at that conclusion. 

Mr. TenBroek. Yes. It 1s one of those that you did use. 

Mr. Dantes. That is right. You take also with respect to a judge. 
He is charged with the responsibility of maintaining decorum in the 
courtroom and to see that not only the witnesses in the case but all 
persons including spectators conduct and comport themselves in a 
manner that is proper and fitting to judicial decorum, Can you not 
perceive the situation where some activity may take place in the 
courtroom which could only be detected by sight, and that if the judge 
did not possess his sight he would have to rely upon the hearsay tes- 
timony of someone else as to what occurred ¢ 

Mr. TENBroek. Surely. 

Mr. Dantets. Would that be proper evidence in most jurisdictions? 

Mr. rENBroex. But you see that is also true of the classroom. 

Mr. Dantets. The classroom is a bit different. I can understand 
your position on the classroom, and on a great many of these other 
job categories. I am just referring to these two particular situations 
that you earmarked this morning, the juror and the judge, with 
which I am personally conversant. I respectfully disagree with you 
with regard to those categories. 

Mr. reEN Broek. But what part does sight play in the judge keeping 
order in the courtroom ¢ 

Mr. Dantets. A very important part. 

Mr. TrEN Broek. Describe that to me. 

Mr. Danters. He may take the conduct of the witness, he might 
sneer and do things which would be mighty disrespectful. I will 
point out to you an incident that occurred to me personally when 1 
sat on the bench, sitting in the municipal court trying a criminal 
matter. 

After I heard the matter and I determined that this defendant 
was guilty, and I sentenced him, he had his jacket in his hand and 
he swung it as the police officer was leading him away from the 
bench, and he struck the police officer. That was conduct that was 
highly disrespectful and contumacious of the court. 

Having seen that, I called the young man back to the bench and 
asked him for an explanation of his conduct. He remained con- 
tumacious and by reason thereof I held him in contempt of court and 
imposed an additional penalty. 

Whereas, if I were sitting on that bench and I did not possess my 
sight, I would not have been able to make that observation and, 
consequently, I would have to rely upon someone else to call that 
fact to my attention. 

_ I think under the laws of almost any jurisdiction of these United 
States I could not properly hand down a decision in such a matter. 

Mr. renBrorex. Of course, the problem of evidence you are pre- 
senting I agree is a difficult one. But so long as the law requires that 
the event occur within the visual presence of the judge, then he has 
to have vision for it to be in his visual presence. 

Mr. Dantes. You may have prompting of witnesses by the motion 
of lips. Some people are experts in reading lips, and witnesses or 
spectators sitting in the audience attempt to influence the witness 
who is testifying. 
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There again, I think, is another instance where the judge possessed 
of his sight plays a very important role. 

Mr. trenBroex. Except that the same act can be perceived by others, 
the clerk of the court and the attorneys. 

Mr. Dantets. But the point I am making is that the judge in cer. 
tain instances must rely on what is represented to him by another 
person. 

Mr. TeENBrork. Whereas he must rely on his own visual acuity 
when he does rely upon it, which also may not be a very sound basis 
for action. 

Mr. Griarmo. Doctor, I am a new member of this committee. 

In this field that we are discussing now, concerning the disqualifi- 
cation or lack of disqualification of a blind person to be a judge, it 
seems to me we are talking about mechanical actions now, whether or 
not he can see the chart, and so forth. 

That, I understand, could be handled by having assistants of some 
type. But is not the important function of a judge to arrive ata 

ecision which involves an action in his mind which must be arrived 
at through his sensory perceptions? Are you not going quite far 
the other day in discounting the sense of sight in arriving at this 
decision? I would like to hear your thoughts on that. 

Mr. tenBrork. I agree I am going quite far the other way. I am 
going far enough the other way to say that laws which disqualify 
blind persons from being judges and jurors probably are not justified 
in the circumstances. 

Mr. Grarmo. In the case of jurors in some instances I can see where 
it might be helpful. But in the case of a judge, it seems to me that one 
of the prime functions that he has in arriving at a decision would be 
to use all of his senses and, particularly, the one of sight. 

Mr. Ten Broek. I beg to disagree with you about that. I think the 
prime function of the judge is to arrive at a decision by applying his 
mind to the course of the evidence and the law, and that these matters 
are mostly intellectual perceptions, and to the extent that they are not 
they can be brought within the sensory impression of the judge in 
other ways than sight. When they cannot, they can be portrayed to 
him through the sensory perception of others. 

Mr. Grarmo. Except then are we not substituting the others for the 
judge? It is true, what you say, that the law part of it is a mental 
process. But the evidentiary part of it is something which he must 
observe himself. 

Mr. TenBroek. Is that so? Most of the evidentiary part will come 
in the form of testimony by witnesses, and exhibits. The testimony 
by witnesses, the testimony itself, cannot be visually observed. That 
is What the witness says, and you have to make a judgment of whether 
he is telling the truth or lying. That is an assessment of his whole 
appearance, background, character, and so on, only one phase of 
which is detectable by the judge. What I am saying is that that is not 
a determinative factor. , 

Mr. Griarmo. The reason I am raising that is this: Is it your posi- 
tion that there is almost no job that a person can do, using the case 
of the judge as an example? 

Mr. Ten Broek. Yes. 

Mr. Gtarmo. It is? 
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Mr. renBroek. Yes. That is exactly my position. There are some 
jobs, but when you put the word “almost” in there, I think that is 
right. Every time | begin to try to think of jobs that blind people 
cannot do, 1 run into some blind person who is doing that job—this 
business of the electrician. I would have thought of that before Jack 
Polston came along as the kind of a job which requires sight. But he 
does it, and his employers say he does it very successfully on a com- 
petitive basis. 

Or the experimental chemist, or the experimental nuclear physicist. 

At one of our recent conventions we had three blind persons who 
were working as experimental nuclear physicists, successfully on a 
competitive basis. Just offhand you would think of this, or at least I 
would, as far more difficult for the blind person to be in, to do, than 
to be a judge. 

Mr. Graimo. Getting off of this subject, there is something else I did 
want to ask you this morning. 

You mentioned Travelers Insurance Co. refusing to issue travel ac- 
cident, policies. 

Mr. Ten broek. Yes. 

Mr. Giaimo. Is this a general rule among insurance companies ¢ 

Mr. renBrorx. I do not know that it is general, but it occurs with 
considerable frequency. 

Mr. Grarmo. I am curious, because you happened to mention Travel- 
ers, which is in my State, and there are many others in my State. I 
wondered why Travelers alone was mentioned. 

Mr. ren Broek. Travelers happened to be involved in the example 
I had in mind, but I said at the time this was quite common among 
other companies. 

Mr. G1iarmo. When you say quite common, is it the great majority of 
them, or is it sporadic? 

Mr. renBroek. I do not know whether it is the great majority. 

Mr. Gratmo. I am curious about it, and I intend to find out. I won- 
dered if you would help me in it. 

Mr. TENBroex. I hope you will give me the results when you do 
find out. But I know of my own knowledge of quite a number of blind 
people who have been turned down when they applied for Travelers 
msurance, on trains, buses, and airplanes. 

Mr. Giarmo. Do you know of any other companies, offhand ? 

_ Mr. renBrorx. Well, I have correspondence in my files from var- 
ious blind people that mention other companies. I would want to 
check that before I put the finger on the companies. 

Mr. Grarmo. There are also many companies which will issue a 
policy ; isthat right ? 

Mr. renBrork. As a matter of fact, I normally buy insurance when 
I travel by air, but whether the insurance agents are aware of the fact 
that I am blind is another matter. I do not know. Sometimes I buy 
it out of a machine and one thing and another. So far I have not 
been killed on the airplane, so I do not know whether they would 
actually pay on those policies. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you know whether or not those policies contain 
any disability provisions? Have you had them read to you? 

Mr. renBrogxk. That is, a provision regarding the disability of the 
person who is insured or a provision with respect to disabling conse- 
quences of travel ? 
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Mr. Dantes. No. The provision with respect to insuring the pas- 
senger. 

Mr. reNBrorex. No. I confess that I have not read them with re- 
spect to that point. 

Mr. Dantets (presiding). The chairman has stepped out of the 
room for a few moments and, Dr. tenBroek, I am acting as presiding 
chairman in the absence of Mr. Elliott. Unless Mr. Giamo has further 
questions, you may proceed. 

Mr. Grarmo. I have one further question. 

That is that in the Baring bill it says the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, shall, to the fullest extent practicable, con- 
sult, and advise with authorized representatives of organizations of the 
blind. Would you tell me something about what the bill means, if you 
know, by authorized representatives of organizations ? 

Mr. tenBroex. I think that means by representatives selected by 
the organizations themselves. That is to say that if the agencies were 
free to pick out individuals in organizations at their discretion, those 
individuals might be less representative of the group than other per- 
sons identified by the group. So by authorized, is simply meant per- 
sons selected by the group itself. 

Mr. Giarmo. Then what is the group itself? Is it the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind ? 

Mr. renBrorex. The National Federation of the Blind, of course, 
is not mentioned there. But obviously, it is the only nationwide 
organization of the blind to which rank and file blind people are 
eligible around the country. On important questions of public assist- 
ance, rehabilitation, and so on, if the national federation were not 
consulted, I would regard that as a violation of this act. 

But it is not tied down to the national federation. If the national 
federation becomes six organizations, or if in any given State there 
are organizations of the blind that do not belong to the federation 
but what are numerous and topresent a substantial viewpoint, then I 
would say they certainly should be consulted. The object here is to 
see that administrators secure the opinions of blind people about 
their problems, when the administrators are formulating or executing 
programs concerning the blind. The administrators are not tied down 
to any particular organization, because organizations change. Some 
of them rise and some of them fall. There may be numbers of organi- 
zations in any given State or at any given time. 

Mr. Giarmo. But you feel it should be left vague, the way it appears 
in the written bill ? 

Mr. tenBroex. Yes, I think so, because I think that if this bill were 
on the books, the administrators would recognize that then they have 
a duty, that they must consult organizations of the blind themselves, 
and not just other administrators of programs for the blind or groups 
that do not represent the blind themselves. Whether this opinion and 
advice and knowledge and insight is secured particularly through the 
National Federation of the Blind does not seem to me to be so im- 
portant as the principle of consultation with representatives of organi- 
zations of the blind. 

Mr. Grarmo. Do you not foresee that unless we have one—and I am 
just throwing this out for thought, it is not my feeling in the matter 
necessarily—unless we have one organization which will be responsible 
for speaking for the blind, we could have a situation where there would 
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be many diverse viewpoints, with which the agency would be required 
toconsult, which might lead to great confusion ¢ 

Mr. renBrorx. Surely. That happens in all kinds of other fields. 
That is to say that there are various groups of farmers who give 
yarious Opinions to the Department of Agriculture. ‘There are various 
groups of labor, and so on. It is highly desirable. You make a 
speech, sir, which I make all the time. ‘That is, for this reason the 
blind ought to organize into one organization, and they all should 
be in it. But if that cannot be brought about, still that does not 
defeat the purpose of consultation. If there are varying opinions 
among the blind, then the administrators should know what those vary- 
ing opinions are, and take them into account when they determine their 
policies and programs. 

Mr. Giarmo. 1 have one more question. I came in late this morn- 
ing, but I believe you said that these various bills that we have before 
us were not mutually exclusive, or necessarily so# Is that correct? 

Mr. ren Brorek. That is right. 

Mr. Giaimo. Would you care to comment on the Baring bill and 
time Matthews bill as to whether or not you would have a preference 
and, if so, why ? 

Mr. reNBroex. When you say whether I have a preference, that 
implies that they are exclusive. 

Mr. Giarmo. Well, if they are. 

Mr. renBrorek. Well, I think they are not, in any sense. If they 
were, | would say my preference certainly is for the Baring bill, 
because I think the principle of the right of the blind to organize and 
to be consulted is far more important than studying programs. But 
at the same time I think it is worth while to study these programs. 
Consequently, I would be in favor both of the Baring bill and of a 
study commission bill which sets up a commission and that actually 
would do a job of study and not simply whitewash the programs that 
exist, not simply consist of members, dominantly of administrators of 
programs for the blind on the commission. 

_ Mr. Giarmo. In other words, you would want the Baring bill, and 
if we can get the Matthews bill also, fine; but particularly you do 
want to see the Baring bill; is that the idea ¢ 

Mr. renBroex. That is the idea; yes. 

Mr. Giaimo. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr (presiding). Would you yield ? 

Mr. Giarmo. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Might we be able to put these two bills together ? 

Mr. TrenBroex. Well, you can as a physical proposition. That is, 
you can simply tack one onto the other. But they deal with different 
and somewhat unrelated subjects. I think it would be preferable 
legislative procedure to keep them separate. If they were somehow 
supplementary to each other, or bore on the purposes of each other, 
then there would be some point to putting them together. But 
whether you study the programs as they now exist seems to me quite 
independent of the question of should you protect the right of the 
blind to organize and to be consulted in programs for the blind. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Do you think, Doctor, that a study committee might 
come up with some real fine conclusions for the future that would be 
beneficial in this field ? 

Mr. renBroex. I certainly do think that, sir. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. Has there ever been a commission of this kind, to 
your knowledge, that has studied the problems relating to blindness? 

Mr. tenBroek. I do not think there ever has been an overall! com- 
mission that had a comprehensive authority of this sort. One point 
to not tying these bills together is, as you recognize, that the study 
commission bill invoices an appropriation; the Baring bill does not. 
The Baring bill, consequently, might be prejudiced by those who have 
ideas about keeping expenditures below a fixed point. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed, Dr. tenBroek. 

Mr. TenBroek. Very well, sir. 

I will cut a good deal of this short now. But I want to illustrate 
in one or two ways the conclusion I will state—that the attitudes of 
many of the agencies are also the attitudes of the public; that is to say, 
that we have a great split in opinion between the organized blind and 
their expressions of views about their blindness and their capabilities, 
and the attitudes of the public, and of many of the agencies adminis- 
tering programs for the blind. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Dr. tenBroek, you said this morning that in your judg- 
ment your organization embraced a membership of perhaps 40,000, 

Mr. ren Broek. That is correct. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. You furnished, at the same time, the best estimate 
of blind people, and I believe that figure was 332,000, in the United 
States. gS we have, roughly, 290,000 blind people who either belong 


to some other organization of the blind or who belong to no organiza- 
tion. I suspect that if the same is true with blind people as with 
sighted people that the great majority belong to no organization. 


Do you have any knowledge with respect to that observation ? 

Mr. tenBroex. I think that is 100 percent correct—that most of 
the remaining people, blind people, do not belong to any organiza- 
tion of the blind. There are comparatively few organizations of the 
blind themselves existing in the States which are not members of the 
National Federation of the Blind. 

There are some, but there are not very many. So the bulk of all 
other remaining blind population is unorganized. 

Mr. Exxiorr. As the head of the National Federation, I think you 
can answer this question: Do you have trouble recruiting members? 

Mr. TtenBroex. Organizing blind people, I think, is harder than 
organizing other people, and I think it is harder because of the difli- 
culty of communication. For a long time it was hard to get lists of 
people, but then we devised techniques for that. Then the question 
was, How do you communicate with them? If you were to write them 
a. letter, many of them have to have a butcher or a neighbor read it. 
Frequently, if the letter is substantial or long, it is extremely hard 
for them to get the letter read. 

So communication for many blind people is quite difficult by the 
ordinary methods, and similarly difficult to get them to come to meet- 
ings initially because of their difficulty in traveling. Many, many 
blind people, of course, are older, and they have not adjusted to their 
blindness—do not realize that they can travel. They think it is im- 
possible for them to do so. So the fact of blindness itself creates, in 
many people, greater difficulties of organizational activity than the 
population generally. 
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Mr. Exniorr. What percentage, Dr. tenBroek, of the 332,000 blind 
people, in your judgment, can read braille 4 

Mr. Ten Broek. | think the general estimate is that around 10 per- 
cent can read braille. I think that is really only a correct estimate 
if you apply it to blind people who are still in the youthful or produc- 
tive years of life. ‘There are very few people who go blind in ad- 
vanced years who learn to read braille. I would feel confident that 
nowhere near 10 percent of such people can read braille. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Mr. renBroex. All right, sir. 

I will go along for a few minutes with this, and then, if it is agree- 
able with the committee, three of the witnesses of the federation who 
are scheduled to appear tomorrow are here. We might put them on 
30 that we can conserve some of the time tomorrow, to get into phases 
of the testimony that we have not explored so far. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me suggest that when you reach that point that 
you desire others to testify, without objection we will hear them, and 
you may resume at any subsequent time that we have hearings 
scheduled. 

Mr. renBroex. Thank you, sir. Here is an illustration. The edi- 
tor of a professional journal for workers for the blind, speaking of 
the relationship between the blind and their agencies: 

Principally the concern about agency-client relationship has centered on the 
custodial, paternalistic tendency in service to blind people which is, to an extent, 
an inherent natural concomitant of any program in which society provides a 
service for its minority of less-favored members, be the minority based on blind- 
ness or any other cause or condition. The problem of custodialism and paternal- 
ism has been reduced to the extent that its inherent nature permits by those of 
society’s agencies which are in the forefront of progress. Still, to expect society 
to be completely free of all suggestion of difference between the beneficiary of 
service and the rest of society is probably visionary, given human nature as it is. 

This is, of course, a statement which not only admits the existence 
of the patronizing custodial attitudes, paternalistic attitudes, amon 
agency personnel, but asserts them to be both inevitable and universal. 
It goes without saying that such sentiments can only be justified on 
the assumption of permanent dependency and infantilism on the part 
of blind men and women who are the clients of these paternalistic 
custodians. 

Here is a second quotation, uttered by an agency psychiatrist : 

All visible deformities require special study. Blindness is a visible deformity 
and all blind persons follow a pattern of dependency. 

_That one hardly requires any elucidation. That is to say that it is 
simply a characteristic item of blind people, because of their blindness, 
that they are dependent. 

Here is another quotation from a well-known director of an agency 
for the blind: 


After he is once trained and placed, the average disabled person can fend for 
himself. In the case of the blind, it has been found necessary to set up a special 
State service agency which will supply them not only rehabilitation training, 
but other services for the rest of their lives. 


_ The agencies keep in constant contact with them as long as they live. 
So the blind are unique among the disabled, according to this person, 
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no matter how well adjusted, trained, and placed. They require 
lifelong supervision by the agencies. 

Here is another quotation from an agency head, an equally well- 
known blind agency head : 

The operation of the vending stand program, we feel, necessitates maintaining 
a close control by the Federal Government through the licensing agency with 
respect to both equipment and stock, as well as the actual supervision of the 
operation of each individual stand. It is therefore our belief that the program 
would fail if the blind stand managers were permitted to operate without 
control. 

This is, of course, just the specific application of the general doc- 
trine of incompetence of the blind expressed in the previous quo- 
tations. 

Blind businessmen are incapable of operating an independent busi- 
ness. The agencies must supervise and control the stock, equipment, 
and the business of the operation. 

The next quotation, and it is also from an agency director: 

To dance and sing, to play and act, to swim, bowl, and roller skate, to work 
creatively in clay, wood, aluminum, or tin, to make dresses, to join in group 
readings or discussions, to have entertainments and parties, to engage in many 
other activities of one’s own choosing, this is to fill the life of anyone with the 
things that make life worth living. 

Are these really the things that make life worth living for you! 
Only the benevolent keeper of an asylum could make this remark, 
only a person who views blindness as a tragedy which can be some- 
what mitigated by little touches of kindness and service to help pass 
the idle hours, but which cannot be overcome. Some of these things 
may be suitable accessories to a life well filled with other things, a 
home, a job, and the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, for 
example. 

Here is another quotation which deals with these latter elements 
from an agency head 

A job, a home, and the right to be a citizen will come to the blind in that 
generation when each and every blind person is a living advertisement of his 
ability and capacity to accept the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. 
Then we professionals will have no problem of interpretation because the blind 
will no longer need us to speak for them. 

Consequently, according to this agency director, these indispensa- 
ble attributes of a life of independent activity, a job, a home, ard a 
right to be a citizen, are not now the attributes of blind persons as 
they are of other citizens, but can only be expected in the future, and 
then only in some golden age when all blind people can live up toa 
certain standard. Until that time, this agency head thinks that the 
agencies must speak for the blind. 

These illustrate the basic overall propositions that we have been 
talking about, that is to say, that the attitude that blind people are 
necessarily dependent, that they are helpless, that somebody must take 
care of them, that even if you rehabilitate them you have to follow 
them all the days of their lives with some kind of supervision; other 
wise they will be incapable of getting along. 

What is the sum and substance of all of these damning commen- 
taries? What are the common assumptions which underlie the atti- 
tudes of the leaders of blind philanthropy and the authorities on blind 
welfare? The fundamental concepts can, I think, be simply stated: 
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First, the blind are, by virtue of their defect, emotionally immature 
if not psychologically abnormal. They are mentally inferior an 
narrowly circumscribed in the range of their abilities. And, therefore, 
inevitably doomed to vocational monotony, economic dependency, and 
socially clad to the fixed status and subordinate role ordained by 
society whose attitudes towards them are permanent and unalterable. 

They must place their faith and trust not in themselves and in their 
own organizations, but in the sighted public and, most particularly, 
in the agencies for the blind. Such are the attitudes of the agencies 
and of the public. 

What are the attitudes of the blind themselves and of their organiza- 
tions? Here again I must point out that what I say does not reflect the 
attitudes of all blind people, because many of them are unrehabilitated. 
That is to say many of them still have the attitudes towards blindness 
which they had when they went blind. But many of them do not. 

It is for this group and for the hope of all the others that I speak. 

How db their views differ from those of agency administrators and 
workers $ 

First, the blind hold the view that they, themselves, are best qualified 
to lead the way in solving their own problems, Organizations of the 
blind oppose the paternalism and custodialism of the agencies, uphold 
the right of blind to participate in the community equally with others, 
and generally seek the right to speak for themselves and to determine 
their own destinies. 

Second, the blind hold the view that they are essentially normal 
people, with all the range of traits and talents, and aptitudes and 
aspirations, to be found in the ordinary community. They know from 
firsthand exeprience the infinite variety of their skills and accomplish- 
ments. Accordingly, organizations of the blind refuse to subscribe to 
any arbitrary limitations upon the fields of endeavor in which blind 
persons may strive for their self-support and independence, and op- 
pose the tendency on the part of agencies and the public to straitjacket 
the blind into a mold precluding each individual person from fulfilling 
his own individuality and capabilities. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. tenBroek, we have in the audience Dr. Dixon, a 
Member of Congress from the State of Utah. Dr. Dixon is interested 
in this subject matter. He has another engagement, namely, what we 
call a special order, on the floor of the House, in about 15 minutes 
from now. 

I wonder if it would be agreeable with you if we interrupt you at 
this point and let Dr. Dixon introduce a witness from the State of 
Utah that he came to introduce. 

Mr. renBrogx. It would be most agreeable to me, sir. 

Mr. Exusorr. Thank you very much. 

I am happy to have this privilege of presenting to the committee 
Dr. H. A. Dixon, of the State of Utah. Dr. Dixon also always brings 
to any task in which he interests himself his very fine mind and 
breadth of understanding which is at the same time the envy and the 
admiration of all his colleagues. 

We are happy to have you, Dr. Dixon. You may proceed. 

38450—59——_5 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY A. DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE Iy 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Dixon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, may I express my personal affection for the members of this 
committee, and my appreciation for what it is doing, its vision and 
its courage, sometimes in spite of great criticism. 

You will be interested to know that my special order is on the 
founding of the land grant colleges and land grant universities, and 
the centennial which I hope we will celebrate 2 years from now. 

Mr. Extiorr. I shall look forward to reading it, Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. It will be in the record. 

Would foe stand, Jesse, please ? 

When I see this man, I think of the song, “God took away mine 
eyes that mine soul might see.” He is a living example of that. 

He has forgotten himself into greatness. His only thought is the 
people that depend upon him for a look into the light of day. 

Jesse has been a member of the Utah Legislature and the Idaho 
Legislature. He is a member now of the Utah Commission for the 
Blind. He was 6 years president of the Ogden Chapter for the Blind. 
Ogden, Utah, is my hometown, so I know him. And he is managing 
editor of the New Messenger, a braille magazine, and the talking book 
magazine. 

It is certainly a privilege and an honor to introduce him. 

Thank you, Jesse. You may be seated. 

Dr. tenBroek, I wish I could hear all of your testimony. It is 
amazing. I sometimes think that if some of us big strappers had some 
permanent disability, we would got a lot further in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, it is so nice of you to give me this opportunity, and 
I thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Dr. Dixon. It is so nice of you to come, 
We all deeply appreciate it. We appreciate all the nice things that 
you say about this committee all the time. You are an inspiration to 
us. 
Mr. Drxon. They are true. 

Mr. Extiorr. We thank you. 

Mr. renBroex. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that you listen at 
this moment to the testimony of Mr. Jesse Anderson. He is one of the 
witnesses of the federation. As long as he has been so eloquently in- 
troduced, we might continue the interruption and listen to what he 
has to say. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We will ask Mr. Anderson to come forth and to tes- 
tify. That will give you, Dr. tenBroek, a little rest, maybe. We will 
bring you on again shortly. 

Mr. ren Broek. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxrorr. You may proceed, Mr. Anderson, as you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE ANDERSON, MEMBER, UTAH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE BLIND, OGDEN, UTAH 


Mr. Anverson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. It is wonderful to have the opportunity to be here with 
you today, and to hear the eloquent words of our Doctor tenBroek. 
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This bill, whether it passes or not, I am sure will be of tremendous 
value in educating Congress and the public to the attitudes of the blind 
which will have been done here. 

There are a couple of statements, I believe, in the printed statement 
that I have prepared that may need correction because of time, because 
of time and events. The elections and other things have a way of 
changing things in our lives. it be 

In my original printed statement, I think it stated that I am a 
member of the Utah Legislature. But we did have an election in 
November, and that year I happened to belong to the wrong party, so 
I was a member of the Utah Legislature. 

As Congressman Dixon has said, my name is Jesse Anderson and I 
ai a former member of both the Utah and Idaho Legislatures. From 
1943 to 1947 I served as judge of the justice court in Idaho Falls and 
for the gentleman from New Jersey I would like to say that I never 
had a case in those 4 years appealed from my court to the higher courts, 
so I felt rather fortunate that for the most part, people were satisfied 
with our decisions, albeit it was a minor court, and probably I was 
not involved with some of the types of cases he had in mind. 

But I would like to observe here, and I am ad libbing again, that 
I did find that through other perceptions I was able to detect the 
sneer of certain people and other factors that showed up chicanery 
and other attributes that we find in wrongdoers. 

I was a partner in a drycleaning business from 1936 to 1937. In 
1949 I moved from Idaho Falls where I was born and had made my 
home. I moved to Ogden, Utah, and became instructor for the adult 
blind for the Mormon Church. In 1953 I was made managing editor 
of all Mormon Church publications for the blind. I still occupy this 
position. 

Mr. Exxtorr. May I interrupt you there, Mr. Anderson, to ask you 
what are the names of those publications, or at least the leading ones? 

Mr. Anverson. I was just going to read those, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Will you proceed ¢ 
_Mr. Anperson. We have the Braille New Messenger, a monthly pub- 
lication, and we have a talking book quarterly magazine, which is 
called the New Messenger Talking Book Magazine. 

Mr. Extxiorr. Would you. mind stating the circulation of those 
publications? 

Mr. Anperson. The circulations are running about 800 copies for 
each magazine. That, of course, is rather limited but it is a religious 
magazine and, of course, that would cut the circulation down some- 
what because it is religious rather than of a secular nature. They are 
oe, however, free of charge all over the world to anyone who wants 

em. 

Mr. Exxiiorr. Are they weekly publications? 

Mr. Anperson. No, monthly. One is a monthly and the other is 
published every 3 months. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And the circulation is confined primarily to mem- 
bers of your church? 

Mr. Anverson. That is correct. However, they are available to 
anyone who wants them. We do have readers in several foreign 
countries, Egypt, India, Ceylon, and other areas. Of course, they 
are limited in number, but we do circulate worldwide. 
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We also — supplementary materials, lesson materials, and so 
on. In addition to my work in the church, I am an active member 
of the Lions Club of Ogden, and I am an elder and instructor in the 
church. I have been totally blind all of my life and I feel that with 
this experience and background that I am in a position to under. 
stand something of the problems of blindness and blind people. 

That is why I am so happy today to be here to testify in behalf of 
the Baring bill, to protect the rights of the blind to organize, and to 
require that they be consulted about programs concerning their wel- 
fare. It certainly goes without saying that no group of American 
citizens should be denied their constitutional right to organize and 
speak for themselves. 

Yet, many blind people have been challenged in their exercise of 
this right and, apparently, without any recourse or remedy. Some of 
the professional workers who should be doing everything possible 
to help encourage the blind, have been and are the offenders. This 
is why congressional action is necessary. 

As to consultation with the blind on the part of agencies, let me 
make it very clear that what we are advocating is not that any group 
or organization of the blind should have the power to dictate to the 
agencies. We have never requested such power and the bill does not 
provide it. 

We do believe, however, that the governmental agencies doing work 
for the blind or, for that matter, any work, should if necessary, be 
counseled at least to listen to the views they are established to serve. 

The loud outcrys on the part of some of the agencies doing work for 
the blind that these bills would impair their agencies and services 
and that they would force their agencies to abide by the recommenda- 
tions of the blind organizations, are perhaps the strongest arguments 
that could be advanced for the passage of the bills. 

If it is reasonable that farmers should be consulted about agri- 
culture, that labor should be consulted about the Labor Department 
and that business groups should be consulted by agencies in the De- 
partment of Commerce, it only makes sense that the blind should be 
consulted about programs concerning them and their welfare. 

Only under one condition could a widespread lack of consultation 
on the part of the blind be justified, that is, if the blind were not 
capable of understanding their own problems and needs, if, in short, 
the blind were mentally incompetent and, as a result, necessarily the 
wards of society. 

We know that this is not true. We know that the blind are capable 
of leading normal and productive lives and that all they need is 
training and opportunity and acceptance. 

In 1935 I helped organize the blind people of Idaho into a state- 
wide association. Later, I was president of that organization. For 
the past 6 years I have been president of the Ogden Chapter of the 
Utah Association of the Blind. Both of these groups are affiliated 
with the National Federation of the Blind. 

In 1942 I was one of those who proposed affiliation with the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind. That was in the State of Idaho. 
I have been a member of the federation ever since. I have faith in 
the blind and believe in their ability to do for themselves. 

This is why I am pet the bills to protect the right of the 
blind to organize and why I am a part of the national organized blind 
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movement. This is my statement, and I thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 

Is there another witness that we want to hear at this time, Dr. 
tenBroek ¢ 

Dr. renBroek. There are two more that I would like to get on this 
afternoon, so maybe we might as well take both of them right now. 

Mr. Exziorr. Suppose we do that. Could you tell me the names, 

lease ¢ 

Dr. reNBrork. The first one is Mrs. Audrey Bascomb of Las Vegas, 
Nev. 

Mr. Barra. I wonder if Mr. Seward can introduce Mrs. Bascomb. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Yes, we will be very happy to have that done, Mr. 
Baring. 

a Mr. Chairman, this morning I read the Congress- 
man’s prepared speech because, for those who were not here, he does 
have laringytis and it is rather difficult for him to speak. 

This afternoon I can do this a little more personally, because I have 
had the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Bascomb now for some 6 years. As 
a Lion of Las Vegas, we worked very closely with what was then a 
very small and rather informal blind organization, with very little 
purpose, little objective, few programs to think about, a small work- 
room and a small group of blind people. 

Audrey has, through her leadership today, developed what is now 
Southern Nevada Sightless, Inc., of which she is president and the 
Nevada Federation of the Blind, of which she is president. It is a 
tremendously strong organization, as is the National Federation. 

I think its greatest tribute is possible today, the relationship between 
the Nevada Foderstion of the Blind and the Nevada State Welfare 
Department. 

Barbara Coughlin is the head of that department. She has con- 
sistently made statements to the effect that her work is successful 
because of consultation with the Nevada Federation and the great 
work that they are doing, and very largely through Mrs. Bascomb 
—— her effort and devotion to the work of the blind. Mrs. 

ascomb. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We are happy to have you before the committee, Mrs. 
Bascomb. May I say that you may proceed with your testimony in 
whatever manner you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. AUDREY BASCOMB, PRESIDENT, NEVADA 
FEDERATION OF THE BLIND; PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN NEVADA 
SIGHTLESS, INC. 


Mrs. Bascoms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and you, Tim. 

For the record, my name is Audrey Bascomb. I am the State presi- 
dent of the Nevada Federation of the Blind and the president of the 
southern chapter of the Nevada Federation. I am a housewife and 
an active participant in the civic and social life in my community. 
Besides the work I do in the organized blind movement, I am a mem- 
ber of the Vegas Valley Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
the Clark County Democratic Women’s Club, the Eagle’s Auxiliary 
and Auxiliary of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
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Blindness for me has been reduced to no more than a nuisance fac- 
tor. My days are full of all the hurry and bustle that go to make up 
the life of any average American woman. This was certainly not the 
case 11 years ago. At that time I was almost completely isolated. I 
lived in my mother’s home and was dependent upon her. I could not 
read Braille. 

I did not take part in organizations. I did not even know there were 
Braille playing cards for the blind. My life was about as dull and 
monotonous as a life can be. 

The thing that changed my life and enabled me to become a normal 
functioning person in the community again was the Federation of the 
Blind. For most of the blind people in the State of Nevada, the story 
is the same. Eleven years ago, the situation seemed hopeless. Most 
of us were isolated. 

We were almost buried, each in his own home. We had no contact 
with each other and no knowledge of what other blind people were 
doing throughout the rest of the country, or what they could do. 
Public assistance was almost nonexistent, and rehabilitation in the 
State was something most of us had never heard of. 

Then we organized, and everything changed. A blind person in the 
State of Nevada can now look forward to the future with hope 
Blindness for me started with an automobile accident in 1941. At 
that time, I was working as a bowling instructor. My sight did not 
goallatonce. It was a gradual thing. 

By early 1942 I was totally blind and the few hundred dollars I 
had managed to put aside had been spent in a desperate effort to save 
my sight. I inquired everywhere I could think of in the community to 
get help, to get training so that I could continue to earn my own living, 
but no one could give me any information. 

It was not until 1948 that I learned there was a State rehabilitation 
program supposedly serving the handicapped. When my efforts to 
get help proved unsuccessful, I simply stayed in my mother’s home in 
Las Vegas and vegetated. 

In 1946 a blind man in Las Vegas began trying to locate other blind 
people in the area so they could work together to try to solve their 
own problems and give each other encouragement and help. The 
local welfare department told Mr. Keele that he would not find more 
than six or seven blind people in all of southern Nevada. By 1949 
he had located close to 30 and our organization was established. 

Mr. Keele knew how to read braille and he taught some of the rest 
of us. We began to learn a little bit about traveling independently 
and began to have contact with the National Federation of the Blind 
to find out what other people were doing, what other blind people were 
doing, throughout the country. 

The most important and the first problem we had to tackle was the 
matter of getting adequate public assistance for the blind. One of our 
members told Mr. Keele when he was first contacted, “Rehabilitation 
offered to get me a cart and set me up as a seller of shoestrings and 
pencils. But they didn’t offer to push the cart. They didn’t offer to 
help me learn how to travel so I could push it.” Things were really 
that bad. 

By 1952 we had affiliated with the National Federation of the Blind 
and were actively working to secure enactment of a public assistance 
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law which would at least provide food and shelter for needy blind 
rsons. 

Many of the countries in our State had no public assistance at all 
and the maximum State grant—and I am emphasizing the word 
“‘maximum”—was $40 a month. In 1953 we got the Nevada Legisla- 
ture to enact into law what has been called the Nation’s model public 
assistance law for the blind. Its provisions were liberal and they 
have been liberally construed by the very able director of welfare. 

The minimum presumed need of every blind person eligible to 
receive public assistance was deemed to be $75 a month. It is now 
$90 and the average monthly payments throughout the State are much 
higher than that. 

The next thing we did in the Las Vegas area was to establish in 
1954 an orientation center and headquarters for the blind. The Serv- 
ice League of Las Vegas and the local Lions Club helped us to get 
a building and to get underway. Once we got started the whole pro- 
gram was run by the blind. It still is. 

Some 7 to 10 blind people come to our center every day. There they 
get instructions and travel training. They do craft work of different 
kinds. They get instructed in braille. But most important of all 
they get a chance to discuss their problems and to work toward a 
solution to those problems. 

The older members help the newer ones and they, in turn, are soon 
able to help the others. By 1953 the Reno blind had also organization, 
functioning as part of the National Federation of the Blind, and we 
were a statewide organization. 

In 1956 Gov. Charles Russell invited the National Federation of the 
Blind to conduct a survey of all State programs for the blind, with an 
evaluation of their current functionings, and recommendations for 
their improvements. 

A team of experts was sent to Nevada from the national office of 
the Federation and the job which they did supplied us with enough 
information for the development of our programs for years to come. 

Governor Russell publicly commended the survey team, and the 
Nevada Legislature, in 1957, enacted into law all of its major recom- 
mendations. Until 1957 Nevada was the only Western State which 
did not have a home teaching service for the blind. The survey rec- 
ommended that such a service be established. It is now in operation 
in the State. 

tehabilitation for the blind had been administered as part of the 
general rehabilitation program in the State. It was doing such a 
poor job that the blind were receiving almost no service at all. Reha- 
bilitation for the blind has now been separated from the general 
rehabilitation program and coordinated with the home teaching serv- 
ice and the public assistance program, all located in the State welfare 
department. 

The State director of welfare said in a public statement that the 
credit for Nevada’s forward-looking program for the blind must 
largely go to the Federation of the Blind. At the present time in 
Nevada, the federation is more active than it has ever been. 

In the Las Vegas area we carry on many joint projects with our 
local Lions, who have been extremely helpful to us in our growth 
over the past few years. We and the Lions are actively working to 
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romote public education about blindness. The federation in the Las 
oom area, in a joint effort with the organized parents of blind 
children, have by their mutual efforts succeeded in securing the estab- 
lishment in our local school system of a program for the education of 
blind children. 

This integration of blind children in the Clark County public school 
system began last September and it has been such a success that not 
only the parents of blind children but the public school officials are 
all very happy and are encouraged about the future of blind children’s 
education. 

In northern Nevada, Reno has also established a program of inte- 
grating blind children in the public school which is also very suc- 
cessful. Formerly blind children had to be sent out of the State to 
receive an education. Our center is operating every day and our new 
State programs of rehabilitation and home teaching are beginning to 
swing into full action. 

The consultation between our organization and our State welfare 
department has been invaluable in the development of our programs. 
We think so, and the officials in our welfare department think so. The 
lack of consultation which existed under the old rehabilitation system, 
when our program was in the general agency, was one of the reasons 
why that program was so ineffective. 

For these reasons, and because of our firsthand experience, we in 
Nevada feel that the legislation now before Congress to protect. the 
right of the blind to organize and requiring that they be consulted 
about programs affecting them must be passed. 

This proposed legislation merely requires agencies doing work for 
the blind to do those things which all of them ought to do anyway. 
It is hard to understand how anyone can oppose it whose objective 1s 
really to promote what is best for the blind. 

Thank you, gentlemen. Are there any questions, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Bascomb. I enjoyed 
your very fine testimony and I am sure the other members of the sub- 
committee did. You may be excused now. 

Dr. tenBroek, who is your next witness that you particularly wanted 
to get on today ? 

Dr. renBrorx. Mrs. Eleanor Harrison of Minnesota. 

Mr. Exxzsorr. We are happy to have you, Mrs. Harrison. You may 
proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ELEANOR HARRISON, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA 
ORGANIZATION OF THE BLIND 


Mrs. Harrison. Thank you. For the record, my name is Eleanor 
Harrison. I was elected president of the Minnesota Organization of 
the Blind in 1955 and reelected in 1957. I have been a resident of the 
city of Minneapolis for almost 30 years. Before that time I was 
employed as a dictaphone typist in Milwaukee. Very soon after I 
came to Minnesota I was married and have been a wife and home- 
maker ever since. I have had defective vision from birth. 

The Minnesota Organization of Blind was established in May of 
1920. We were one of the original seven States represented at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., in 1940 when the National Federation of the Blind came 
into being. Our members are proud of the fact that they are part 
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of the national organized blind movement and as many of them as 
can do so attend the national conventions. 

In my own case I have attended 9 of the 18 which have been held. 
In Minnesota we know from long experience how important an organ- 
ation of the blind is, in assisting blind persons to achieve inde- 
pendence and self-support. At the present time our State organiza- 
tion has more than 350 members and we are constantly working to 
increase the number. 

I think there are about 6,000 in Minnesota, but as Dr. tenBroek 
said, there are so many reasons why the others are not members. So 
many of them are inactive. The thing that caused their blindness, 
and probably there are other difficulties—they are ill in other ways, 
shut-ins you know, and cannot possibly get out no matter how anxious 
they might be to attend meetings. 

We have found that in Minnesota, that that is the case, but we are 
working at it. One of our biggest projects on the State level has been 
the establishment of a boarding home for the blind people. This 
home, located midway between Minneapolis and St. Paul, was first 
opened for oecupancy on October 19, 1929. It can accommodate 35 
people at any one time and has always been filled to capacity, often 
with a waiting list. 

You may wonder why we undertook such a project. It is certainly 
not that we feel the blind are incapable of living in the regular com- 
munity in private homes and apartments as others do. Quite the 
contrary, our boarding home has been a major factor during the past 
30 years in helping many blind persons to establish themselves as 
normal members of the community. It has been a factor in helping 
many of them to have homes of their own. 

Let me explain. In the first place it is often easier for a blind 
person to ind week inacity than inrural areas. Asa result, many of 
the blind from other parts of the State have come to the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area looking for a job. We have been able to provide tem- 
porary living quarters for such persons and often to help them find 
employment. 

In more than one case this service has undoubtedly been the differ- 
ence between success and failure. The encouragement and moral sup- 
port have been almost as important as the room and board. 

There is still another reason why the home has been valuable. Many 
landlords, even today, will not rent to a blind tenant because they 
are afraid he might not be able to take care of himself or of their 
property, and blind persons sometimes have difficulty in locating 
living quarters. Here again our boarding home has filled the gap. 

There is still another consideration. We operate the home as a 
nonprofit enterprise and are thus able to provide room and board at 
far less than the going rate. To a blind person who has to try to get 
along on the meager allowance provided by the public assistance grant 
this is very important. 

It is also important to the blind person who is just trying to start 
into business or who is still looking for a job. Again, it can mean 
the difference between success and failure. 

Also, our home serves as headquarters and meeting place for our 
organization. In one way or another, directly or indirectly, it has 
been helpful to almost every blind person in our State. 
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The home is not our only project, of course. We carry on a year 
around program of public education about blindness and we are con- 
stantly working to stimulate the blind to greater efforts in their own 
behalf by providing them with information about what other blind 
people are doing throughout the country and by creating opportuni- 
ties for the sharing of common problems and experienees. In this 
connection we print and circulate a Braille bulletin on a quarterly 
basis. It issent out in ink print form. 

Without an independent organization of their own the blind of 
our State would be greatly disadvantaged. They would not be able 
effectively to help each falar in solving common problems, and they 
would not be able to pool their energies and resources for their own 
self-improvement. 

We believe the blind of any State will be better off for having an 
organization such as ours. We also believe that the agencies doing 
work for the blind, in Minnesota and in other States, can do a better 
job if they consult with the blind about programs. 

To us, it makes sense that the blind should know better than anyone 
else what their problems are. For these reasons we in Minnesota are 
supporting the legislation now before Congress protecting the right 
of the blind to organize and requiring that they be consulted about 
programs affecting them. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 

mee tenBroek, is there another witness that you would like to hear 
now ! 

Mr. TenBroex. No, sir, that is all we wish to present this afternoon. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You may resume your testimony, then, at this point. 

Mr. TrenBroek. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF JACOBUS tenBROEK, PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, BERKELEY, CALIF.—Resumed 


Mr. renBroex. I was beginning to state the elements in the attitude 
of blind people themselves toward blindness and their problems. I 
had iecaiyianelod two. I will continue that statement now. 

Three, the blind hold that their greatest handicap derives from the 
attitudes of the public and agencies toward the blind, rather than 
from lack of sight. Organizations of the blind seek to abolish all 
legal, economic, and social discriminations, based upon the false as- 
sumption that the blind are unable to care for and to support them- 
selves. The organized blind seek to bring about an end of the stereo- 
type of the helpless blind man. They seek to replace pity and com- 
passion with understanding, tolerance with accepting, charity with 
opportunity, and dependence with independence. 

Four, the blind hold the view that given an opportunity they are 
able to achieve complete integration into society on a basis of equality. 
This involves persuading agencies that sheltered employment is not 
the terminus to training. It involves educating the public and espe- 
cially the employers to a new concept concerning blindness. It means 
hastening the time when the mass of the blind of employable age will 
be working along with their sighted fellows in the professions, trades, 
regular occupations, and common callings of the community. These, 
in brief, are the basic attitudes and tenets of the blind and of their 
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organizations. They differ both in kind and in degree from the pre- 
vailing attitudes of the public and of many of the agencies for the 
blind. These differences in attitude have brought about the condi- 
tions that make the bills before this committee necessary to advance 
the welfare of the blind. 

The blind know that public attitudes are not immutable. We know 
from intimate experience that the sighted public wishes well of us, and 
that its misconceptions are rather the result of innocence and super- 
stition than of deliberate cruelty and malice aforethought. There 
was a time in the days of Rome when blind infants were thrown to the 
wolves or sold into slavery. That time is no more. There was a 
time in the Middle Ages when blind beggars were the butts of amuse- 
ment at county fairs, decked out in paper spectacles and donkey ears. 
That time is no more. There was a time, which still exists to a sur- 
prising extent, when parents of blind children regarded the child’s 
disability as a divine judgment upon their own sins, but that time is 
now beginning to disappear, at least in the civilized world. The 
blind are no longer greeted by society with open hostility and frantic 
avoidance, but with compassion and sympathy. It is true that an 
open heart is no necessary guarantee of an open mind. It is true that 
good intentions are not enough. It is true that tolerance is a far cry 
from brotherhood and the protection and trusteeship are not the 
synonyms of equality and freedom. But the remarkable progress 
already made in the civilizing of brute impulses and the humanizing 
of social attitudes toward the blind is compelling evidence that there 
is nothing fixed or immutable about the social status quo for the blind 
and that if the blind themselves are capable of independence an 
interdependence within society, society is capable of welcoming them. 

Our own experience as individuals and as members of the National 
Federation of the Blind, gives support at short range to what long- 
range history also makes plain. We have observed and experienced 
ourselves the gradual breakdown of legal obstacles and prejudicial 
attitudes. We have participated in the expansion of opportunities 
for the blind in virtually every phase of social life and economic live- 
lihood, in Federal, State, and local civil service, in teaching and other 
professions, and the addition of a constructive element to public assist- 
ance. 

Are the blind mentally inferior, emotionally adolescent, and psycho- 
logically disturbed? Or, on the contrary, are they normal and capable 
of social and economic integration ? 

The evidence that they are the latter can be drawn from many 
quarters, scientific, medical, historical, and theoretical. But the evi- 
dence which is most persuasive is that which is displayed in the lives 
and performance of average and ordinary blind men and women, such 
as many of the 40,000 members of the National Federation of the 
Blind. It is the evidence of their vocational accomplishments, their 

yersonal achievements, and the plain normality of their daily lives. 

o me, their record is more than an impressive demonstration. It is 
a clinching rebuttal. I can best document this thesis of the normality 
of the blind with a random sample of the occupations represented at 
our national convention a couple of years ago in San Francisco. 
Among the blind delegates in attendance there were: Three blind 
physicists engaged in experimental work for the U.S. Government. 
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There was one blind chemist, also doing experimental work for the 
National Government. There were two university instructors of the 
rank of professor, a number of other college instructors of various 
ranks, and several blind teachers of sighted students in primary and 
secondary grades in the public schools. 

There were 13 lawyers, most in private practice, 2 employed as at- 
torneys by the U.S. Government, 1 serving as the chairman of a State 
public service commission. He, incidentally, will testify before you 
tomorrow. And one serving as a clerk toa State chief justice. 

There were 3 chiropractors, 1 osteopath, 10 secretaries, 17 factory 
workers, 1 shoemaker, 1 cab dispatcher, 1 bookmender, | appliance 
repairman, 4 telephone switchboard operators, numerous businessmen 
in various businesses, 5 musicians, 30 students, many directors and 
workers in programs for the blind, and 61 housewives. 

May I call your attention in this connection to the tables contained 
in appendix 3 to chapter 1 of the volume which you have before you, 
and which is our written statement. You find there in detail the range 
and variety of occupations typically undertaken by blind people. In 
this appendix 3, you will find three tables, those showing occupations 
for rehabilitation placements in 1955, 1956, and 1957. I believe that 
you will be impressed not merely by the high level talents and achieve- 
ments which are there suggested, but by the simple fact that this list 
is a roster of all the normal trades and callings, enterprises, and 

woe commonly to be found in any ordinary community across 
the land. 

Now if I may direct your attention to chapter 3 of our written 
statement, I will call your attention to some of the highlights of that 
and close my testimony for today. 

In chapter 3 you will find a statement about organizations of the 
blind. This is a question that was raised this morning by Congress- 
man Wainwright and discussed by Congressman Matthews. At the 
outset in that chapter, you will find some discussion about what is a 
very common problem in our organization, namely, how you keep 
them independent. 

(Ch. 3, vol. 1, is filed with clerk, Subcommittee on Special Educa- 
tion, and is available for reference. ) 

Frequently, an organization of the blind will develop some pretty 

ood leadership. The leadership will become employed by an agency 
or the blind. The loyalty of the employee will turn toward his 
agency and, gradually, the formerly free organization of the blind will 
be acting in accordance with all of the policies and wishes of the 
agency. So we have a problem not only in terms of what happens 
to our people in the organization, how they are started and so on, 
but also of keeping them independent. The basic point here is that 
we want to form organizations in which the blind themselves will bring 
their experience with blindness to bear on solving the problems of 
blindness. It is only through that method that anything like valuable 
constructive advice can be given to the agencies. It is only through 
that method that the blind, by participating in their own organiza- 
tions, share in their own rehabilitation, as has been pointed out by Mrs. 
Bascom and Mrs. Harrison, this afternoon. 

In 1940, a handful of delegates from statewide organizations of the 
blind met in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to form the National Federation of the 
Blind. Seven States were represented, California, Illinois, Minnesota, 
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Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. At this first meeting, 
the constitution and bylaws of the National Federation of the Blind 
were drafted and adopted, and the constitution, with some amend- 
ments in succeeding years, is in effect today. ont 

The four paramount objectives were to provide for an organization 
composed of the blind themselves, an organization democratically con- 
trolled by its members, an organization with officers responsible to 
the aedaberthit and representative of it, and an organization free 
from domination by outside interests. 

The annual convention is the supreme policymaking authority of 
the national federation, Any blind person in attendance at the con- 
vention may speak on the floor on any subject under discussion. He 
need not be an officer of the State afhliate, nor an official delegate to 
the convention. Each State has one vote. Upon demand or upon 
a showing of a division of opinion, a rollcall vote of the States is 
taken. The officers of the national federation, the president, vice presi- 
dent, second vice president, secretary and treasurer, are elected by the 
convention for 2-year terms. 

These five officers, plus eight directors, who are elected by the con- 
vention for 4-year terms, plus three others who are specially elected 
by the convention on the nomination of the executive committee, com- 
prise the executive committee and the board of directors of the organi- 
zation. All of the members of this board are themselves blind. The 
executive committee possesses the powers usual to executive commit- 
tees and the officers of the organization the powers that are usual to 
them. The occupational diversity and geographical distribution 
within the national federation is reflected in its officers and directors. 
Among the members of the executive committee in 1958, the geo- 
graphical distribution was as follows: 

Two were from Illinois, one from each of the following States: 
California, Georgia, Wisconsin, Ohio, Massachusetts, Maryland, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, Virginia, and North Carolina. One is a speech 
professor, one is a professor of law, one a professor of philosophy and 
education, one is a housewife, one is a bench machinist, one is an 
atomic physicist, one is a violinist and insurance agent, one is a direc- 
tor of a State agency, two are businessmen, one is a retired business- 
man, one is a practicing lawyer, one a rehabilitation counselor, and 
one a member of a State public service commission. All have gained 
firsthand knowledge of the obstacles that stand in the way of inte- 
gration of the blind, and also in their own lives have overcome them. 

If you will look near the end of chapter 3, you will find, beginning 
on page 66 in volume 1, you will find biographical sketches of each 
of the officers of the national federation, each of the members of the 
executive committee, all of whom are also blind. 

From seven State affiliates in 1940, the National Federation of the 
Blind has grown to 46 State affiliates in 1959. 

Mr. Dantets. What three States are not in it ? 

Mr. TENBrokrk. Mississippi, Delaware, and Alaska. If you admit 
Hawaii this time there will be four, although we are on the verge of 
having an organization out there. We think we can keep up with 
Congress’ activity in admitting new States. 

From no more than a dozen local affiliates in 1940, the national 
federation now includes more than 300 local affiliates. From a mem- 
bership of slightly more than 1,000 blind men and women in the early 
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days of 1940, the national federation now estimates its membership 
as upward of 40,000 blind persons. From the 12 delegates represent- 
ing 7 States in attendance at the 1940 organizing convention in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the federation grew in just 2 years to 150 delegates 
from 15 States in attendance at the Des Moines, Iowa, convention in 
1942. By 1946 the St. Louis, Mo., convention brought together 250 
delegates representing 23 States; 350 delegates from 31 States at- 
tended the Nashville, Tenn., convention in 1952. 

At San Francisco in 1956 the total had climbed to more than 700 
delegates from 42 States. At our Boston convention in 1958 there 
were upward of 900 persons present, representing a total of 45 States. 
The growth in size of the national federation has been paralleled by 
an expansion in its activities and accomplishments. The federation 
was formed primarily to promote on the national level those interests 
of the blind which the chartered statewide affiliates had earlier been 
penning at their State levels. The national federation has since 

come not simply the national spokesman for the State organizations, 
but also the adviser, inspirer, and leader of State organizations in 
their work to improve State programs for the blind. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. tenBroeck, may I interrupt you at this point? 

Mr. tenBroex. Surely. 

Mr. Exxiorr. These bills, most of them, read “A bill to protect the 
right of the blind in self-expression through organizations of the 
blind.” 

Are there examples of interference with the right of any blind per- 
son to join your organization ? 

Mr. TenBrorx. There are, indeed, sir. If you can hold off on that, 
I will go into chapter 5 in our statement tomorrow morning, cover- 
ing some of those, and presenting to you witnesses from those States 
in which these episodes have occurred, who know of their own know!]- 
edge about them and who will testify about them. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I just wanted to ascertain if there were such cases. 
If you will reach them later, I will defer that question until later. 

Mr. renBroexk. Allright. I will most certainly reach them because 
that is an important point in this bill. 

In the overall, in the long range, I feel that the consultation fea- 
tures are of prime importance, that they will have the long-range 
value, but that meanwhile there is interference with the right of the 
blind to organize. We believe the interference should be brought to an 
end, that all citizens should be protected in their right to form or- 
ganizations within the laws of the country for purposes of self-expres- 
sion and self-improvement. The story of this expanding activity of 
the national federation, the story of the achievements of the organized 
blind over the past, is told in chapter 4. I shall not particularly 
review that for you in my testimony, but it is all set forth in chapter 4. 

You might glance through that and get an impression about it. 

Out of this expanding activity, the national federation has come te 
be the focal point for the expression, representation, and implemen- 
tation of the interests of the organized blind throughout the country. 
The 46 statewide affiliate organizations, together with many of their 
local organizations, are in constant communication with the National 
Federation of the Blind. Annually each State affiliate reports to the 
national federation what it is doing, what its programs are, what its 
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achievements have been. Twenty-eight of the State affiliates issue 
periodic bulletins. rh 

Congressman Elliott, you were particularly inquiring about that. 
You will find them listed in a rider at the end of chapter 3. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you. 

(Ch. 3, vol. 1, referred to, is filed with clerk, Subcommittee on 
Special Education, and is available for reference.) 

Mr. teNBRork. Many of those are issued both in Braille and in ink 
print. Some are issued only in ink print. The names of each of these 
periodicals, together with the name and address of the editor, as I 
have said, will be found in a rider at the end of chapter 3. The staff 
facilities of the national federation are made available to State or local 
organizations of the blind. Leaders of the federation attend the 
annual conventions and other important councils of the State organ- 
izations. Through these and other means the national federation is 
constantly apprised of the work of affiliated organizations. In a real 
sense, the national federation has become both the expression of its 
affiliated organizations, and their leader. It affords a sounding board 
for the views of the blind throughout the country. It provides a means 
whereby the blind are able to develop and articulate programs for the 
blind. It works to support these programs and to put them into effect. 
It champions the cause of the blind, both organizational and indi- 
vidual. It carries on research on innumerable problems, legal, social, 
and economic, affecting the blind. It contributes financial and other 
aid to projects helpful to the blind. It occupies on behalf of the blind 
of the United States of America a representative role in the World 
Council for the Welfare of the Blind. 

The organizations of the blind affiliated with the NFB adopt a 
great variety of forms and activities. Some are old, some are new, 
some large, and some small. As you have heard so far in the testi- 
mony, some of these are of very recent origin. Generally speaking, 
organizations of the blind of some sort, small and local, with restricted 
pucpers: have been in existence for as much as 100 years. There have 
een very few. Around the turn of the century, a few more developed. 
But the big development in organizations of the blind occurred in 
the 1930’s, 1940’s, and 1950’s. The one characteristic common to all of 
these organizations is that they are representative of the blind and 
independent of any conflicting interests. Each has been found to 
conform with the affiliate standards adopted by the convention of the 
national federation. These affiliate standards are set up by the na- 
tional organization to insure that the affiliates be, first of all, controlled 
by the blind themselves, though they may have sighted members; sec- . 
ondly, that they will be carrying on an active program and not simply 
be a social club, with no objective of improving themselves or the 
situation of the blind generally in the State, and, thirdly, that they 
will be thoroughly democratic in their organization. If they are not 
democratic, of course, it would be a farce to say that we are representa- 
tive of the blind. It is only through a democratic procedure in the 
organizations at the grassroots level that we can, in the end, hope to 
speak for the blind themselves as they see their problems and as they 
hope to find their solutions. 

The leadership of each also must be free of any conflicting interest, 
and this refers to the problem that I mentioned at the outset. The 
roster submitted as a separate volume, volume 2 that we were talking 
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about this morning, is not complete. It represents information cur- 
rently available through the offices of the national federation. B 
tomorrow I hope to hand you a supplement to that roster, which will 
bring up to date some of the changes in officers that have occurred 
recently, and which will also add the new local chapters which have 
been added to various State affiliates in recent weeks. 

The descriptions of the activities of each local club are taken from 
annual and other reports and should not be taken to encompass the 
full scope of the activities of any of these organizations. As you 
heard this afternoon from Mr. Anderson and Mrs. Bascom and Mrs. 
Harrison, there is a wide variety of activities carried on by these 
local organizations and State affiliates of the national federation of 
the blind. In further testimony tomorrow, you will hear other wit- 
nesses who will talk about still other types of activity carried on by 
local organizations and statewide organizations of the blind, and the 
significance of that in the lives of blind people. 

On the whole, however, this listing of activities which is in the 
roster handed to you is representative of the kinds of programs being 
conducted by organizations of the blind throughout the country. An 
effort has been made in the following tabulation in that volume to 
indicate the size of each group in terms of active membership. 

Frequently the figure stated is too small. Most organizations of 
the blind rate as active members those blind members whose dues are 

aid up. Frequently the number of active members stated on this 
ist is determined by the dues-paying formalities rather than by the 
activity of the members. Other clubs number their active members 
by attendance at meetings. A good many clubs have attendance rules 
that govern membership status. In these instances, the number of 
active members may be determined by weather, transportation facili- 
ties, and other factors unrelated to a member’s attitude toward his 
club or his organization. 

This is, of course, a very important point in organizing the blind, 
though it may not be so important in other groups of people. Our 
efforts are to draw the blind into their organizations, partly because 
of what they can contribute toward improving programs, but partly 
because of its value to them individually, and, as a result, we advise 
our State affiliates and our local chapters not to count their member- 
ship in terms of dues-paying qualities. 

We particularly urge them not to throw people out if they do not 
pay their dues. The mere fact that a man does not have enough 
money to pay his dues in an organization of the blind is not a ground 
for denying him the benefits of participating in such organization. 

In most cases, whatever the club definition of its active membership 
may be, the number of members stated in that volume is probably 
below the number of individuals who actually participate in one form 
or another and at one time or another in the work of the organization. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that gets us as far as I had hoped to get today. 
I will hold myself open for questions if you wish to remain until 5. 
Oherwise, I would propose to continue tomorrow with the list of 
witnesses dealing with the nature and functions of organizations of 
the blind, then to present to you a summary statement of instances 
of interference with the right of them to organize, and a list of a 
half-dozen witnesses who will testify to such interferences. 
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After that, I would hope to have an opportunity to present directly, 
in as short a fashion as I can, some of the arguments about consulta- 
tion. There is a long history, as I indicated this morning, in this 
country of administrative consultations with clientele groups. That 
ought to be pointed to. Some of the writers have explained and jus- 
tified this. We ought to look at their reasons a little bit and see 
what the particular application of this idea to the blind would be in 
our national programs of public assistance, of rehabilitation, and of 
their programs, and also in the State and local programs designed to 
achieve these same objectives. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. tenBroek, may I say here that, as indicated earlier 
this morning, we are having real difficulties about finding space for 
all of the committees and subcommittees of the Congress to operate in. 
Tomorrow it will be necessary that the hearings be conducted in my 
office, which is room 528 of this building. I had hoped that we might 
arrange it so that we would not have many witnesses tomorrow, that 
is, not a great number, because in the nill sobs we have we will not 
be able to seat all of the witnesses, perhaps, who want to come. So is 
there anyone else that it would be advantageous for us to hear tonight 
or this afternoon on account of our space limitations? 

I am trying to work with you and I want you to work with me in the 
solution of that problem. If you want to talk about it among your- 


selves, you may do so. 
Mr. TenBroek. Mr. Selis will testify at this time, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Exuiorr. Come forward, Mr. Selis, and we will be glad to hear 
you. 
Mr. TenBroexk. On the problem of room. Mr. Chairman, we will 


be glad to have our witnesses wait their turn out in the hall and we 
will try to schedule them so they will not have to wait there too long, 
so that we can facilitate the hearings. We are extremely grateful to 
this committee for the time it has given us to present these problems, 
and for the informality and ond rstanding attitude you are dis- 

laying. 
/ f pettiontarty appreciate your questions because that makes it pos- 
sible for me to find out what you think the problems are and gives 
me an opportunity to deal with them. 

It may be that I will not deal with them successfully in the cases 
of judges and jurors. But even so, in future years the day will come 
when those discriminations will be removed and we will find that 
the system is not any the worse for it. 

Mr. Extiorr, I want to say to you that we appreciate your allowing 
us to interrupt you where we will, and ask questions. That has been 
very helpful. Most witnesses who come before a congressional com- ~ 
mittee desire to complete their statement before questions are asked. 
I think it should be said for the record that Congressmen do not co- 
operate in that desire very well. But we are happy to have someone 
who asks, as you did, to ask questions as they occur. 

Now we have before us Dr. Irving Selis, executive director of the 
Associated Blind, Ine. 

May I say to you, Mr. Selis, we are happy to have you. You may 
proceed in any manner you see fit. 

3845059 —_6 
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STATEMENT OF IRVING M. SELIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
ASSOCIATED BLIND, INC., ACCOMPANIED BY MISS DAISY GREEN. 
SPUN, SECRETARY OF MR. SELIS 


Mr. Sexis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee. I am going to try to be very, very brief. I do havea 
prepared statement. 

I think if you gentlemen will recall the early part of 1957 when 
this matter of the right of blind people to organize first came u 
there was quite a bit of to-do about it, and for a time the Associate 
Blind was going to wait and see just what happened on both sides 
of the fence. But when the opposition began to write about this piece 
of pending legislation, the members of the Association Blind felt 
that it became time to say something about it. 

Incidentally, may I say at this time that the Associated Blind was 
founded in 1938 by a group of blind people. As a matter of fact, 
the first meeting was attended by 13 blind people and we always look 
back to that as the 13 colonies. 

The board of directors of the Associated Blind are all blind. The 
organization engages in a varied program of services to the blind. 
Our membership at the present time is 90, but we do serve a greater 
number. Last year it was close to 500 blind people, both locally and 
nationally, in various respects. 

If you are interested, and if there is time, if you wish to ask me 
about our services, I will be glad to tell you about them. But for the 
time being, I would much rather get down to the statement that we 
have prepared for this purpose. I will ask Miss Daisy Greenspun 
to please read it. I think we would get through it much faster than 
if I were to read Braille. 

Mr. Etuiort. Miss Greenspun, you may proceed. 

Miss Greenspun. Ever since the introduction in June 1957 of the 
Kennedy-Baring bill, “a bill to protect the right of blind persons to 
self-expression through organizations of the blind,” much has been 
said and written pro and con with regard to this popes legislation. 
This statement is confined to an examination of two articles which 
appeared in “The New Outlook for the Blind,” a publication catering 
to professional workers in the field of work for the blind. Both 
articles are opposed to the aim and spirit of H.R. 14. 

We of the Associated Blind feel that we can make a definite con- 
tribution to this discussion by setting the record straight concerning 
several issues involved in this controversy in the light of 20 years’ 
experience as an organization of the blind as well as more than 30 

ears of contact with agencies for the blind by some of its present 
eadership. 

In the article appearing in the March 1958 issue of this magazine 
the writer states that “the antiagency animus has been nurtured over 
the past several years in increasing amplitude * * *” and that the 
campaign conducted in behalf of the Kennedy bill “presages little 
long-term good for the ‘rank and file’ blind people in this country.” 

Anyone conversant with the hard-won benefits achieved by the blind 
down through history and which the rank-and-file blind people enjoy 
today should remember that many of the benefits have been accom- 
panied by “animus” and bitterness resulting from the difference in 
views of goals between the blind and the agencies. 
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Can we so soon forget the opposition encountered by Louis Braille; 
the obstinate refusal of “authorities” to accept the braille system, 
which was overwhelmingly favored by the blind; and the opposition 
of agencies to the Barden-La Follette Act of 1943 dealing with voca- 
tional rehabilitation service because they felt their control over clients 
would be usurped by the Federal Government ? 

In fact, whatever grave concern, misgivings, and alarm this writer 
feels about the blind seeking the right to be heard, to organize, to be 
consulted, and represented in matters directly affecting their welfare 
have always in the past been stumbling blocks in the path of the blind 
to realize any measure of social or economic betterment. 

Any change advocated by the blind to gradually remove the stigma 
of social outeast, ward, perpetual dependency, and in their place to 
assume and exercise the privileges of self-expression and self-determi- 
nation, was resisted by the powers that be. 

Furthermore, the same writer takes the position, however unrealistic 
and illogical it may be, that if the roles were transposed between client 
and social worker or agency administrator things would not be dif- 
ferent because of human nature being what it is; and because blind 
people constitute a favored minority, the custodial-paternalistic rela- 
tionship is inherent in such a system. 

It would seem, therefore, that the writer agrees that the situation 
is not what it should be. Then, too, one can only appraise the situa- 
tion as it exists and not conjecture about what it would be like if the 
shoe were on the other foot. And certainly two wrongs never make 
aright. 

The history and development of social consciousness has proven that 
what has been dogmatically recorded as “human nature” has frequent- 
ly been modified through the efforts of such enlightened individuals 
or groups who in the interest of those they serve are willing to rede- 
fine and reexamine their attitudes, prejudice, and outmoded practice. 

Through the proposed bill, H.R. 14, the organized blind merely de- 
sire the opportunity to be heard, to be consulted, and to be repre- 
sented in the formulation and administration of policies in which they 
have a vital stake. They have no wish to overturn the social worker- 
client relationship nor A they condemn all administrators or agen- 
cies for the blind. 

In the other article which appeared in the January 1958 issue, this 
writer seems to feel that the blind have already too many organiza- 
tions and that they need no additional legislation such as H.R. 14 to 
safeguard their right to organize. 

Doubtless there are many organizations of the blind but how many 
of them are in the nature of get-together clubs or recreational in char- 
acter and do not concern themselves with social and economic prob- 
lems or legislative questions involving their welfare? 

Moreover, how many of these organizations are set up within the 
framework of agencies for the blind which tolerate them as harm- 
less and insignificant since the very existence of the members, so- 
called, are subject to and dependent upon them for assistance in vary- 
ing degrees. 


The Constitution of the United States is not a self-executing docu- 
ment; it requires legislation from time to time to implement and en- 
force its various provisions and principles. H.R. 14 seeks to carry 
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out the intent and spirit of the rights of free speech, petition, and as- 
sembly to the organized blind so that they may be— 

able to formulate democratically and voice effectively their views on the pro- 
grams that our National Government and our State governments are financing 
for their aid and rehabilitation. 

As to the area in which organizations may function, it is also the 
opinion of this writer that— 
the only time organizations of any kindred group of people encounter opposi- 
tion and hostility is when their concerted demands upon the community begin 
to show signs of unreasonably self-serving goals which have doubtful value in 
the healthy development of the entire community. 

Does this writer by this statement mean that when the organiza- 
tions of blind people cross the boundaries beyond good fellowship 
activities and recreational programs and become interested in social, 
economic, or legislative matters that their “concerted demands upon 
the entire community begin to show signs of unreasonably self-serving 
goals which have doubtful value in the healthy development of the en- 
tire community” ? 

If the writer feels that these “self-serving goals” are unreasonable 
and have “doubtful value in the healthy development of the entire 
community,” then he must also feel that organized labor, the farmer 
cooperative, and veterans’ organizations which are so much a part of 
the national picture, have been an unhealthy development in our 
Nation’s progress. 

In further analyzing this bill the same writer asserts that the real 
issue is— 
that administrators of federally financed programs of aid or service to the 
blind shall seek and abide by the guidance of representatives of organizations of 
the blind in the execution of their work. 

Nowhere in the proposed measure do we find the words “seek and 
abide by” nor can we gather such an interpretation. In our opinion 
the bill does recommend that appropriate steps be taken to encourage 
agencies— 
to consult with authorized representatives of organizations of the blind in the 
formulation, administration, and execution of any State programs for the aid and 
rehabilitation of the blind to which Federal funds are contributed. 

The leadership of the organized blind mererly desires the same 
rights accorded to them as are accorded to the leadership of the agen- 
cies for the blind. 

Further continuing his opposition to the bill, this writer claims that 
this bill would make it possible for the— 
combination of some blind persons or of one blind organization which I do not 
believe to be truly representative of the views and hopes of the great ma- 
jority of persons who are blind. 

By the same token, how does the organization which this writer 
heads know by what scientific method or rule of thumb that it repre- 
sents the views and hopes of the “great majority of blind persons”?! 
The organization to which we think he refers has a dues-paying mem- 
bership with voting rights while his organization is eaeidiaekba upon 


an agency-client-service basis and has been “speaking” for the blind 
for many years, 
If his b+ mpeg that an organization should represent the “great 


majority a valid one, then we must conclude that the AFL-CIO 
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with only 15 million members is of no benefit to the remaining 50 
million workers in the United States. 

While it is unfortunate that the views and aspirations of blind 
people have been frequently disregarded by many of the public ad- 
ministrators and agencies serving the blind and have necessitated the 
bringing to the attention of the public the introduction of such legis- 
lation as H.R. 14, this is not the first time that the blind have found 
it necessary to seek public intervention on their behalf. The history 
of 20 years’ experience of the Associated Blind can well attest to the 
urgency for such drastic recourse. 

To point up but a few illustrations of the harassment and continual 
pressure with which the Associated Blind was forced to contend, al- 
most from its very beginning, it is interesting to observe that for the 
first 2 years of the organization’s existence we were unhampered as we 
engaged only in recreational activities. But as our organization 
grew and ventured into a broader program of services, the boom was 
lowered upon us. 

Clients were forewarned by various agencies against joining the 
Associated Blind with the implied but unmistakable threat of reprisal. 

Numerous investigations were instigated although the accusers were 
not revealed. In one instance one of the officers of our organization 
was contacted by the administrator of an agency and advised for his 
own good to immediately resign from the Associated Blind. Two 
days later an investigation was instituted against our organization. 
However, it is reassuring to report that the Associated Blind came 
through each investigation unscathed. In fact, our organization after 
each investigation attained greater prestige and confidence in its pur- 
pose and ultimate cause. 

Much pressure was also exerted upon sponsors of our organization. 
One of them, a well-known international lawyer, took the trouble to 
study the charges and make a thorough examination of the work of our 
organization and the cause for which our blind members had banded 
together. Having found the charges completely false and malicious 
and having become more convinced of the rightness of our cause, he 
became an even stancher supporter of our organization by giving 
larger contributions and enlisting other friends in our behalf. 

We can never forget the incident when one of the agency heads 
urged us to apply for membership in the Greater New York Council 
of Agencies for the Blind with the plea that the council was becoming 
defunct and needed now blood to reactivate. We complied and made 
formal application for membership. Our application was denied al- 
though we were officially advised that “the membership committee of 
the council recommended the acceptance of your application.” 

We later learned that four “blackballs” were cast against our ad- 
mittance to the council, which, according to its constitution, was the 
required number of negative votes to reject an application. We also 
learned to our astonishment that the individual who had persisted in 
our joining the council spoke against our admittance at the time our 
application was being considered by the membership. Obviously, this 
was another strategem on the part of the agencies to embarrass us 
and to be able to announce that the Associated Blind had applied for 
membership in the council and was not found “worthy.” 

In conclusion, the introduction of this bill has brought us face to 
face with the basic issue—namely, the agency is entrusted with the 
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responsibility of serving the blind to the fullest extent. With the 
ever-increasing availability of Federal funds, thereby resulting in 
greater pocorn ong of power by individuals and groups, every pre- 
caution must take to guard against control and domination of 
those they serve as well as to recognize the humane principle that all 
blind people do have the right to self-expression and self-development 
without the necessity to receive the approval of any administrator or 
agency. Every effort must be made to encourage and maintain under- 
standing, enlightenment, and mutual cooperation between the agencies 
and blind people. In the last analysis this responsibility rests with 
administrators and agencies. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Miss Greenspun. We appre- 
ciate the statement of Mr. Selis as read by you. 

Since it is now 5:15 I will declare the subcommittee in recess until 
10 o'clock tomorrow morning, when it will meet, again, at room 528, 
House Office Building. 

(Whereupon, at 5: 15 p.m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Tuesday, March 10, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpeciAL Epucation 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 528, House Office 
Building, at 10 a.m., Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Green, Daniels, Giaimo, Lafore, 
and Wainwright. 

Also present: Representative Weir. 

Also present: Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk, and Charles Back- 
strom, research assistant to subcommittee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We meet this morning, my friends, under somewhat unusual cir- 
cumstances. We heard our bill, H.R. 14, and related bills, all day 
yesterday. We were having trouble this morning; our friends who 
are interested in this bill have come from all over the country. I have 
said that we could meet in my office for a while. Chances are this 
afternoon we may be able to find another room. In the meantime, we 
will not be losing time, but trying to give all of those an opportunity 
to testify who desire to do so. 

The first witness on this list this morning is Representative Thomas 
J. Lane, a Member of Congress from the State of Massachusetts, who 
has expressed himself as being interested in the two bills, or the two 
classes of bills, pending before the committee. 

May I say to you, Mr. Lane, that we are very happy to have you. 
You may proceed at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS J. LANE, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Lang. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate, 
of course, the kind opportunity to say a few words here in reference 
to this legislation this morning, and to join with my other colleagues 
that are here from other sections of the country. I know they are 
vitally interested, as I am. 

I want to compliment you, Mr. Chairman, for giving us all this op- 
portunity for the entire week, hearing these people who have come 
from all sections of the country. In order to save your time, and to 
save the time of the other speakers who are to testify, I would just 
like to make a very short statement. 

79 
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I am interested, as many of them, in this legislation, and of course, 
we are anxious to put forth some of our ideas to you, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of your subcommittee. 

It is a well-known characteristic of American society that persons 
sharing a common interest or a concern, form organizations to give 
greater force to their opinions, and to freely meet and discuss, to ar- 
rive at conclusions and to make these conclusions known is an unques- 
tioned right, sanctioned both by our constitutional determinations and 
the customs of our people established down through our history. 

But to have value and to have force, these conclusions must be 
listened to and considered by those entrusted with the responsibility 
of serving all the people of any particular group of the people. In 
45 States, Mr. Chairman, as you well know, of this Nation, blind 
men, blind women, have exercised this right to assemble, to organize, 
to make known their views on matters which have particular concern 
to the blind. These organizations are joined together in the National 
Federation of the Blind, the only countrywide organization which 
any blind person may join. 

But in some parts of the United States, the right of the blind to 
join this organization has been questioned. Officials of agencies cre- 
ated for the sole purpose of serving the blind and financed in part 
by Federal funds have used their position to intimidate, coerce, and 
threaten biind persons, sad to say, of course, Mr. Chairman, who would 
have joined the local affiliates of the National Federation of the Blind. 
The blind of the Nation have long been a vital concern of the Congress 
of the United States. In programs of aid, you, of course, have been 
most active in your capacity as Congressman from your State in many, 
many of these programs—programs of aid and rehabilitation. You 
have fought for those on the floor of Congress, I know, Mr. Chairman, 
on many, many occasions, programs have been adopted so that these 
blind persons might better contend with the problems incidental to 
living in a sighted community. 

On January 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 187, a bill to protect the 
right of the blind to self-expression through organizations of the 
blind. On the 5th of last July, it was my happy privilege to attend 
the convention banquet of the National Federation of the Blind held 
in Boston, Mass. 

I was invited to that banquet by members of an organization in 
ar home area known as the Greater Lawrence Association of the 
Blind, with whom I have worked on occasions to assist in their pro- 
jects. Massachusetts is not one of the States where the organized 

lind, the Associated Blind of Massachusetts, are struggling for the 
rights of blind people against the State agency for the blind. We 
have a very, very happy arrangement there, Mr. Chairman. 

John F. Mungovan, director of the Massachusetts Division of the 
Blind, was also a guest at the same banquet and he was a speaker 
in the course of the convention. 

In 1957, at the New Orleans convention of the National Federation 
of the Blind, Mr. Mungovan, who is the director of that agency in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, received the highest award of 
this organization for distinguished service to the blind. 

On the 14th of August last, 1958, this same gentleman was reap- 
pointed by the Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for 
a new term as director of that State agency for the blind. 
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The Associated Blind of Massachusetts has worked long and hard 
for this reappointment and were responsible in great measure for the 
ultimate action of this reappointment. Blind men and women of all 
the States should have the same opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to 
organize and be consulted by the professional workers for the blind, 
as they have in many States and especially in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

I sincerely hope this subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, will act favor- 
ably on these bills. I believe the programs for the blind in the Nation 
will benefit greatly with the administrators of these programs, con- 
sulting with the representative organizations of the blind on the for- 
mulation, and administration, and execution of programs designed to 
benefit the blind. 

For the views of the blind of America to be of worth, they must be 
arrived at freely. No blind person should be denied nor dissuaded 
nor prohibited from joining with others, possessing a similar dis- 
ability. 

iil Cheieenen and members of your subcommittee, your favorable 
action on these bills will, of course, assure this. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me the privilege of testify- 
ing here this morning before your committee. 

Mr. Euiorr. May I express my thanks to you, Mr. Lane, for your 
kindness in coming this morning and testifying in behalf of your bill, 
H.R. 187, which is an identical bill with the one introduced by myself 
and by Mr. Baring of Nevada, and several others that are pending 
before the committee. 

Would you, Mr. Lane, endorse as well another group of bills that 
are before the committee that provide for the setting up of a commis- 
sion to do a thorough study on the problems of the blind with a view 
toward working out such legislative programs as may be advisable to 
expand opportunities for the blind throughout America ? 

Mr. Lane. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for calling those bills to 
my attention. 

May I go on record as in favor of those, because I think action is 
long overdue to help and assist these blind people. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very, very much. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The Chair is now happy to recognize the gentlewoman 
from Illinois, Mrs. Marguerite Stitt Church. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, A MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Church, we are happy to have you appear before 
our subcommittee. We regret the conditions are not what the people 
commonly call optimum these days, but I know the message you 
bring will be very fine and very helpful to us, and we thank you for 
coming. 

Mae Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for letting me come. I 
wonder if you would let me add one word. As I sat here under 
conditions which you claim not to be the optimum, it occurred to me 
that perhaps meeting under such conditions was the greatest evidence 
that we could give of our interests in the subject which we have 
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under discussion. I have felt inspired by the gathering, and very 
much urged on to meet the need. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
greatly appreciate the priviledge of appearing before this subcom- 
mittee in support of my own bill, H.R. 4793, which seeks to create 
a temporary Advisory Committee for the Blind. Knowing that there 
will be present many experts who wish to testify on the need for such 
legislation, my own testimony will be brief and succinct. The brief- 
ness of my testimony, however, is no indication of the depth and 
strength of my conviction that action of this nature will bring untold 
advantages to the blind and to the community. 

For many, many years I have been personally sympathetic to the 
problems of the blind. Although, Mr. Chairman, I did not include 
the fact in my statement. I felt here this morning, I would like to 
add the word that my own mother was blind during a considerable 
portion of her life, and her own courage and her own ability to make 
a full life for herself despite that handicap, has led me to feel that 
any paltry effort I might make would be, indeed, a mere expression 
of what is in my heart for the people who are so handicapped. 

It was, however, during the 82d and 83d Congresses, when I be- 
came so closely affiliated with organizations and individuals working 
in behalf of the blind, that I became fully aware of the steps that 
must be taken both to aid and to turn toward productive living those 
citizens handicapped by blindness. 

As a result of their cooperation, in the 83d Congress, at long last, 
the measure which I had introduced, the so-called fireworks bill, to 
ban the bootlegging of fireworks into States where the sale or use 
thereof was prohibited by State law, finally was passed and became 
Public Law 385. That law was a preventative measure against blind- 
ness. H.R. 4793, on the other hand, has been introduced in the hope 
that, from the committee study proposed, methods and measures 
might be developed which would prove beneficial to those already 
blind. As undoubtedly pointed out in previous testimony, there are, 
at the Federal levvel, numerous laws involving the blind, and a great 
many different agencies engaging in the administration of such laws. 

The same situation holds true in regard to various States and local 
communities. This wide variety of laws, as well as the great number 
of agencies involved, leads inevitably to duplication of effort, confu- 
sion, and inefficiency; and the actual benefits received therefrom by 
the blind are accordingly less than could be expected from the amount 
of labor and expense involved. 

H.R. 4793 would establish a temporary National Advisory Commit- 
tee for the Blind for the purpose of investigation and study of the 
entire field of existing Federal, State, and local activities related to 
the granting of services to the blind, including the history and de- 
velopment of such activity. 

Such Committee, within a 2-year period after enactment of this 
legislation, would report to the President and to the Congress the 
results of their investigations and study, together with recommenda- 
tions on how to achieve greater coordination of and more effective 
results from programs for the blind; how to attain maximum benefits 
for the blind; and other matters deemed appropriate by the Com- 
mittee. 
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The bill calls for a Committee of nine members in order to avoid 
the unwieldiness that might prove detrimental if the Committee were 
too large in number. Also, the expenses involved with a larger Com- 
mittee would be much greater. Rach of the nine members must be 
already familiar with work for the blind and shall be appointed by 
the President as follows: 

(1) One individual from the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. 

(2) One individual from the Senate of the United States. 

(3) One individual from the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

(4) One individual from among officers and employees of the State 
governments. 

(5) One individual from a national association of professional 
workers with the blind. 

(6) One individual from a national organization of the blind. 

(7) One individual from a national research organization for the 
blind. 

(8) One individual from the field of education of the blind. 

(9) One individual from the public at large. 

Since the introduction of this bill, Mr. Chairman, it has come to my 
attention that many who share my interest in this problem feel that 
one member of the Committee should be an optometrist. If this 
committee so decides and amends the bill to substitute 11 members for 
the 9 presently specified in H.R. 4793, and with further provision that 
1 of the 11 shall be an optometrist, I shall gladly accept the amendment. 

May I express the hope that the subcommittee and later the full 
Committee on Education and Labor will report out the measure to 
the House with recommendations for its prompt enactment by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Church, I thank you very much for that fine 
statement in behalf of your bill, H.R. 4793, to create a temporary 
Advisory Commission for the Blind. 

I would like to ask this one question: Should we decide to increase 
the number of the Committee from 9 to 11, and include an optometrist 
as the 10th one, do you have suggestions as to whom we might include 
for the 11th? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, I am glad you asked that question. 
It occurred to me that perhaps to give the President the latitude of 
appointing one without direction might bring on to the Committee 
somebody of whom we might not think as falling into a specified field, 
but it might even be somebody, I suppose, from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, but I didn’t care to tie it down by 
putting a further restriction in the bill. 

Mr. Extiorr. You think it is important that the House and Senate 
be represented ? 4 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, I think there is an advantage in hav- 
ing a liaison between any committee that makes a study and the House 
and Senate that enacts legislation that may be called for. 

I have found in previous experience, for instance, that when the 
Hoover Commission recommendations came into the Committee on 
Government Operations, it was very valuable to have both Mr. Holi- 
field and Mr. Brown who could trace the history of why something was 
asked. I think also, if I may say this with humility and modesty, that 
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there is an advantage in putting a Member of the House and Senate 
on such a committee in that it might be possible to avoid certain pit- 
falls in the recommendations, because of the legislative knowledge and 
processes of those people who would be so appointed. 

Mr. Extiorr. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Larore. I have no questions. I just want to thank Mrs. Church 
for an ably presented statement and a very informative one. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I thank the gentleman. I hope it expresses mainly 
my chief interest in seeing that this subcommittee which has — 
its interest already will help us get further benefits for the blind. 

Mr. Exxiorr. May I again thank you, Mrs. Church, for your kind- 
ness in presenting a very able statement. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you for letting me come, Mr. Chairman. 
Again may I say I am glad the subject is in such able and sympathetic 
hands. Thank you. 

Mr. Extsorr. Mr. Phil Landrum, a Member of Congress from the 
State of Georgia, called me a while ago and told me that his subcom- 
mittees, or the two subcommittees on labor matters over which he 
customarily presides, will be in session shortly. 

He has a witness from his State that he would like to present to us. 

May I ask, in an effort to accommodate Mr. Landrum’s time, that 
he present his witness. 

hen, Phil, if you care to, you can go ahead and we will hear the 
witness after you have presented him. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr, Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At the outset may I state that I know of no Member of Congress in 
whose hands I would rather see the welfare of the blind citizens of our 
States, than the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Elliott. 

Not only is he extremely sympathetic to all worthy causes affecting 
the welfare of our people in education and other phases, but he is 
particularly well qualified in other respects to be the principal advocate 
of this legislation on the floor of the House of Representatives. 

The respect he holds among his members will, I am sure, inure to 
rT of all those for whose benefit these bills have been intro- 

uced. 

The gentleman whom I come to speak to the committee about, who 
is from Georgia, is a former chairman of the Georgia Public Service 
Commission, presently a member of the Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission, and, for a longer time than I can recollect, has been promi- 
nently identified with the public affairs of our State of Georgia. 

He not only gives unyielding of his time to those suffering from 
blindness, as he, but he gives all of the balance of his time to the affairs 
of all of our citizens of the State of Georgia. I might say that none 
of them have suffered because of his service. 

He has been one who is able to look into the future on the needs 
of many of our utilities and transportation agencies, and all phases 
of our economy have benefited because of his service. 

You people are reaname wg fortunate to have him come here this 
morning and speak not only ¢s to the particular provisions of the 
various bills before you, but to speak especially in the field of the 
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needs of the blind people, and those needs as associated with the 
general economic needs of all of the ——_ 

It is a very happy privilege, and a distinct honor for me to be able 
to present my fellow Georgian, the Honorable Walter McDonald, to 
this committee. 

Mr. Exniorr. May I reply to what Mr. Landrum has said by saying 
that this subcommittee deeply appreciates his interest in the matters 
before the subcommittee, and, particularly, with respect to the two 
classes of bills that affect our blind people. 

We are happy to have you, Mr. Walter McDonald, testify for us 
at this time. 

I have had occasion to hear of the fine work you have been doing 
in Georgia over the period of many years. You, as a member of the 
Public Service Commission of Georgia, certainly exemplify what 
many of us contend, that blind people are capable of accomplishing. 
We want to do whatever we can to see that, speaking for myself— 
he and Iam sure for every member of the subcommittee—we want to do 
whatever we can to see that opportunities for the blind are extended 
and developed in such a way as to be a maximum benefit to all the 
blind people of America. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER R. McDONALD, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA 
FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, DECATUR, GA. 


Mr. McDonaxp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and my friend, Mr. 
Landrum. 

As has been stated, my name is Walter R. McDonald. My address 
is the State Office Building, 244 Washington Street SW., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Eeaaors, How long have you been on the Public Service Com- 
mission ¢ 

Mr. McDonauxp. Since January 1, 1922, when I was elected for a 
6-year term, and I have been reelected each succeeding 6 years. I 
was elected again just last year for another 6-year term. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You have been elected so long that I can hardly cal- 
ae the number of terms. How many terms have you been elected 

or 3 

Mr. McDonatp. I have been elected for six 6-year terms. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And you have served, I am sure, longer than any 
member has ever served on the Public Service Commission of Georgia, 
or perhaps any other State. 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes; I have. I think I have the record of the 
United States. 

I served in my State legislature for three terms before going on 
the commission. After getting out of the University of Georgia I 
practiced law in my hometown of August actively. 

I might say a little further by personal accomplishment, if I am 
not extending a bit, I am past president of the National Association 
of Railroad & Public Utility Commissioners. That is the national 
association of State and Federal regulatory agencies. 

Since 1937 I have been reelected each year as president of our 
regional group, the Southeastern Association, and I had a part in 
organizing the Southern Governors’ Conference and served as execu- 
tive secretary in the beginning years. Since its beginning in 1937, 
I have served as its director in the freight-rate section. 
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That possibly is where you and I have come in contact with each 
other, because I have headed up the freight-rate fight in bringing 
about freight-rate equalizations throughout the Nation. 

Mr. a I think you have done a wonderful job on that freight- 
rate job. 

Mr. McDonatp. With the help of all the Governors in the States 
we did a good thing for the Nation, I think, because it has benefited 
everybody by helping those regions which had a disadvantage in 
the freight-rate setup. 

Mr. Exxiotr. I agree with you 100 percent. May I ask you this 
ersonal question, Mr. McDonald: Has your blindness been a serious 
imiting factor on your ability to establish freight rates and make 

the type of adjustments that you have had to make in your 30 or 36 
years of service on the commission and on similar boards connected 
with your service on the Public Service Commission of Georgia? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir; I have not found it so. 

I lost my sight when I was about 13 years old. Fortunately, I 
was living on a farm and I continued to do all the farmwork that I 
had ever done. My folks operated a dairy. I continued to milk 
my quota of cows. Starting from the very beginning I had a very 
practical mother, who realized that I could do anything, just about, 
that anybody else could do, except see, and I could get somebody else 
to do my seeing for me. I have not found any difficulty in doing 
any work, in practicing law or anything else. 

For instance, as one unusual thing, the type of work I got into 
as a lawyer was real estate law. Of course, I had to have somebody 
to do my seeing and checking records. I represented some folks 
and put out close to $3 million in loans. I never had a mistake in the 
titles, which might cause any loss, out of the thousands of titles I 

assed, 
P You can do these things. It takes a little more energy and a little 
more effort. But there is nothing to handicap you in any work. 
You do not work with your fists, you know, you work with your brains. 

Mr. Extiorr. Somebody told me this morning, Mr. McDonald, 
that when you were blind you did not have the distractions that 
people have who see, that you can concentrate on what you are doing. 

Mr. McDonatp. Well, I think there may be some advantage there, 
but you know even a blind man smells perfume. 

I am appearing here this morning in support of the bill that we 
choose to call the right-to-organize bill. 

I realize how you men would wonder why we need any such bill as 
that, why there would be any difference in those people who are devot- 
ing themselves, the agency people particularly, both private agencies 
and public agencies, where there would be any difference in our 
objectives. 

In my statement, which you have directed that I summarize, I 
undertake to explain it by a hypothetical situation. Assuming that 
the year is 1940, and you people instead of being legislators are work- 
ers in some field for the blind, either caseworkers or home teachers, or 
maybe operators of a shop, and 1940 being the year that blood com- 
menced to flow back into the commerce of our Nation after the great 
depression, you decided you wanted to do something in a bigger way 
for your State, for your region, and for the blind. 
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Knowing that the greatest difficulty that a blind person is con- 
fronted with is foot travel, the thing to do is get into the business of 
training seeing-eye dogs. I would like to say right here that although 
I have used that example, I never have been an advocate of a seeing- 
eye dog. I just don’t like dogs that well. I would rather get a secre- 
tary that I would like to travel with. 

But they are great for people who would like to have dogs. But 
for the purpose of that comparison, I show you that you could have 
gotten out and sold the public very easily on the need for it, because 
they have done quite a service for a great number of people. 

You would find yourself pretty soon in the position of esteem in 
your community, your money is coming in, and you pay yourself about 
a $10,000 salary. Everything is going fine. Then I come into your 
office one day and say to you, “ You know, Massachusetts Tech has been 
working for a long time on a device to guide the blind, and I have it 
here. It is a very simple, inexpensive thing, and it surveys an area of 
about 30 feet and gives the blind man a complete picture of everything 
in that 30 feet just as much as one can see. I know now you will be 
glad to close up your training school and give up your $10,000 job and 
your position in your community and help me and advance this.” 

Well, of course, you would rationalize that I was doing the blind a 
real injustice by what I was trying to do, that dog guides will always 
be necessary ; that you were doing the best thing for the blind, and, not 
the least of all, you would think about your $10,000 salary and your 
vested interest in it. 

That is the condition which confronts this organization of blind 
men and women. That same thing is carried right on through in the 
workshops. We see it all the time, when a workshop operator refuses 
to allow a skilled workman in a workshop to get out and get in an 
independent shop, where he would have a better wage and a better and 
more normal life. He holds him back for the benefit of the shop, 
relationalizing that he is working for the good of all the blind. He 
keeps him there. 

Another very striking instance is in your vending-stand programs. 
In a few States we have what we call the independent system and the 
other type is a controlled program. My State has a control program. 

In a control program, the agency that controls it does all the think- 
ing and planning for the poor fellow who is running his vending 
stand, in spite of the fact that a lot of them have more ability than 
some of the folks who are supervising. 

With that sort of thing, they can build up more jobs, a bigger 
bureau, and a bigger organization. So if you have the control plan 
everywhere, the agency gets a hold of it and keeps it. So it is just 
a case of the vested interest of some of these agencies. 

I have been in work for the blind all my life. Back in the early 
1920’s, a very wonderful individual in Georgia by the name of Hubert 
Smith conceived the idea and came to me and we organized what we 
called the ways and means for the blind. 

All these things in those days were for the blind. We did not have 
the wonderful social legislation that we have today which does so 
much. There was very little done. We were pretty much in an 
agency position. However, we never solicited funds publicly for 
that organization. We made money out of a real estate venture and 
out of a brokerage venture that was very successful by reason of 
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Smith’s business acumen, and made quite a lot of money. We still 
have money invested and do a lot of things such as every year we 
give away $500 to one white person and one colored person to pay 
down on the purchase of a home. 

We give away a great many watches like this one at Christmas 
time. We do a lot of good with the money we have accumulated 
over the years. I had a part in the organization of the Georgia 
workers for the blind—the Georgia Association of Workers for the 
Blind—in which we started the State library, the first State library we 
had. We put through a bill in the legislature that created the Georgia 
Factory for the Blind. The Georgia Association of Workers for 
the Blind has largely outlived its usefulness. A great many of these 
organizations that are now in being have very little place in society 
except to give the fellow heading them a good job and a good auto- 
mobile, because so much of that is covered by the social welfare legis- 
lation or State legislation. 

In our State, the factory for the blind took over all that this agency 
could possibly do, and I do not have any connection with it now and 
have not had for a long time. But in my own State, in spite of the 
fact that I am on very good personal relations with all the people, 
I hope, in public office, I have great difficulty in working in the fed- 
eration of the blind, because they feel like Georgia federation is a 
threat to them. 

For instance, I do not hesitate to tell them in the rehabilitation di- 
vision where they have 18 counselors employed, that many of them 
ought to be blind men, and they do not like that. They ought to be. 
They have two blind men who work for substandard wages. 

A capable blind man could certainly be in as good a position to 
help rehabilitate as anyone else. Insofar as our factory for the blind 
is concerned, we have a man, Judge Allen Kemper, head of the Wel- 
fare Department, and he is about the only man I am not on speaking 
terms with, and I do not want to speak to him, and he gets out and 
tells folks I have been brainwashed, in the fight to improve the 
Georgia factory. 

For a long time, they worked the workers in the factory for the 
blind as wards of the State, and they were not even covered by our 
very satisfactory State merit system, that I had a part in passing 
through the Georgia Legislature, or by social security. We did get 
them under that about a year ago. They are still working for sub- 
standard wages, getting relief from the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

So they realize that when the blind people get a voice to speak for 
themselves, it is a threat to their dominion and their monopoly and 
they do not like it. Our organization of the blind has grown very 
rapidly in the State. I have only been a part of this organization 
for a few years. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. McDonald, what is your organization ? 

Mr. McDona.p. I am now active in the Georgia Federation of the 
Blind. Iam president of that organization. 

Doctor tenBroek is our national president. And I am a member 
of the executive committee of the national organization. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You are appearing in support of the bill that we com- 
monly call the bill to protect the right of the blind to self-expression 
through organizations of the blind ? 

Mr. McDon ato. That is right. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Do you support also the bill for the establishment of 
a temporary National Advisory Committee for the Blind, about which 
you heard testimony earlier this morning ? 

Mr. McDona.p. I am not too familiar with the new ones. But, of 
course, there have been somewhat similar bills in the Legislature for 
several years, in the Congress for several years. As outlined by 
Congresswoman Church, it sounds very good to me. I will say this to 
you. You asked the Congresswoman if she thought there ought to be 
Congressmen on it. I think you ought to have more Congressmen on 
that committee. 

I did not support such bills heretofore proposed—well, I did not 
do anything to support them or not support them. It did not look 
like they were getting along so well—because the committee would 
be dominated by some agencies for the blind who have set themselves 
up to speak for us, who do not in reality speak for us; I did not favor 
those bills. 

I have not studied these. Conceivably we might have some recom- 
mendations to make, but in principal we certainly do go along with it. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You said you were asked to summarize your state- 
ment. In view of the fact that we do have a lot of people who want 
to testify, perhaps that is just as well. But you are such an able and 
outstanding witness, I wonder if you may have a copy of your full 
statement. 

If so, I would like to include it in the record following the sum- 
mary that you make, so that as we read this record later we will 
have the benefit of your entire statement. 

Dr. tenBroex. His statement is included in the volume 3 of the 
statements we gave to you yesterday, on page 14. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection at the conclusion of the state- 
ment of Mr. Walter McDonald, his full written statement as con- 
tained in volume 3, page 14, of the national federation testimony, will 
be made a part of the permanent record of the hearings. 

Now you may proceed, Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. McDona.p. Well, sir, that finishes, it. I do not want to take 
any more of your time. I would like to say one other thing. I realize 
this is a local matter, but I happen to have a letter from a fellow em- 
ployed in a workshop, who was active in our federation, and had some 
type of circulatory trouble, got sick later, and lost a leg. He has 
some sight. He operated a cutoff saw in making stakes for the State 
highway and did a very satisfactory job. 

ut by reason of his activity, in our organization, when he went 
off and came back, the manager of the shop told him, “Well, we have 
no work for you here. We will send you up to Griffin, Ga.”. But 
there was no job he could do at Griffin. They summarily fired him. 

We have a very serious problem, and we need this legislation for 
the benefit of the blind. We had a national conference in New Or- 
leans and had good representation from Mississippi. A good many of 
those folks talked to me privately. They would like very much to 
join us, but if they do, they suffer for it. They get pushed around. 

So legislation is badly needed. We sincerely hope that you will 
pass it. I have tried in my statement to explain to you why in the 
world some of these agencies would oppose us and resist this type of 
legislation. 


38450—59——_7 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. McDonald, the ranking member of this subcom- 
mittee, representing the minority, is a gentleman by the name of Mr. 
Stuyvesant Wainwright, of New York. 

Mr. Wainwright is here, and I am going to recognize him to ask you 
whatever questions he would like to ask. 

Mr. Watnwricut. Mr. McDonald, I have enjoyed your testimony 
very much. 

How many members of the Federation in the State, with which you 
are associated, are associated with your organization ? 

Mr. McDona.p. Well, it is a statewide organization, and the char- 
ter provides for chapters. We have a chapter in Atlanta, Griffin, De- 
catur, Macon, Augusta, and Savannah. 

We probably have between 300 and 400 paid and active members. 
But, of course, the blind generally are interested in it. I will say this 
to you, that there are a lot of people who would like to be in it and 
will be in it if you will pass this bill. 

Mr. Warnwricut. You say there are 300 or 400 members. 

Dr. tenBroek has listed on page 12 of volume 2, which I do not have 
with me here, an identification of your State. That would give the 
exact number. If I had that, I would not have to ask you a question. 

The next question is, Do you know roughly, in rough figures, how 
many blind people there are, using the term “legally blind,” in the 
State of Georgia? 

Mr. McDona.p. I tried very diligently to get a census of it. Dur- 
ing the war, I was appointed on a committee to take a census, but it 
proved to be a makework proposition, so we did not get very far. 
The only rule we would have would be that of a percentage. We 
have 314 million people, or three million six. 

Dr. TENBroexk. The rule is 1 to every 500. 

Mr. McDonatp. That is what I was thinking. I would think that 
we would certainly be that high or maybe a little higher. 

Dr. TrENBroek. Congressman, if you will look on page 12 of volume 
1, the distribution of blind population by States is set out. 

Mr. Warnwricut. I see. Thank you. 

Mr. McDonald, what is the State care for a blind person in the 
State of Georgia? 

Mr. McDonatp. Do you mean the aid for the needy blind? 

Mr. Warnwricut. Yes. 

Mr. McDonatp. Of course, you increased that only recently. We 
were ninth from the bottom, but after that increase we moved up. 
Well, we are probably still ninth from the bottom. 

But we get now about $53 a month. But that does not transfer all 
the benefits that could be transferred. We had a bill in the legisla- 
ture for the last session that this man Allen Kemper succeeded in 
smothering in the rules committee at the end. I had enough com- 
mitments to pass, if he hadn’t gotten ahold of a few friends on the 
rules committee and choked me off. But under that we would have 
fixed a minimum of $65. 

Mr. Wartnwaicut. Sir, I would say your 36 years of public service 
have trained you well for getting this legislation through. More par- 
ticularly, my question is what is not so much the Federal care, but 
what are the agencies involved, as briefly as possible, because I really 
do not know. 
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Mr. McDonatp. I would like to tell you that. I appreciate that 
question. Back in 1937 we passed what we called the factory for the 
blind bill. 

Mr. Wainwricut. Was that the State? 

Mr. McDona.p. A State bill. We prepared a bill that provided 
for the control of the factory by a managing committee, to be com- 
posed of seven men, four of whom should be experienced industrial- 
ists, one a blind man, and then two citizens at large, and then put on 
that board as ex officio the purchasing agent, the school superintend- 
ent, the man who was the head of rehabilitation, and five other State 
officials. 

We could not get an appropriation at the time. A man by the 
name of Paul Donohue, who was a blind man in Savannah, my senior 
by several years, very prominent in work for the blind, and I got that 
through the legislature. But this was a time, as usual in a State 
legislature, when they did not have any money. So we had to strike 
the appropriation provision and insert in there instead that it would 
be activated at the will of the Governor. It was 12 years later before 
we got it activated. ' 

Mr. Warnwricut. These were the funds to set up the factory ¢ 

Mr. McDonaup. Yes. Paul was dead and long gone. But I sue- 
ceeded in getting Mr. Talmadge, Sr., who was our Governor in 1949, 
to set aside $250,000. We found a place to set up the plant and acti- 
vate the factory. That factory is giving employment for about 170 
blind people and doing pretty well. It was operated at the time and 
could be now operated without a loss. 

It suffers a slight loss. This last year it was $85,000. But with 


on management it could be made to support itself. 


Mr. Watnwricut. Is that an all white factory, or a segregated 
factory ¢ 

Mr. MoDeiraic: I would say it is partially integrated. There 
are some colored people that work in each one of them. But the pre- 
vailmg numbers are white. We have in Atlanta the organization 
that is carried on by Professor Wood there, a blind Negro man, who 
is a very fine man and doing a very outstanding job. He is assisted 
by the community fund. 

From time to time I have tried to talk to him about getting a branch 
of the factory. He has expressed interest in it. But we have not 
a full unit for the colored. But there are colored people in each one 
of those factories. 

Mr. Warnwricnt. I see, Mr. McDonald, you have appronienately 
in round figures, 10,000 blind people in the State. The factory takes . 
care of, we will say, 1 percent of those, or a little better. Say 2 per- 
cent of the blind people. What other kind of State activity or com- 
bined State-local, by that I mean county, and Federal welfare pro- 
posals, wines: put together, take care of the balance of the 9,000 blind 
people ? 

r. McDonatp. Well, we have, of course, the stand program. 

Mr. Warnwricut. I am ignorant of this, sir, so you will have to 
tell me what the stand program is. 

Mr. McDonap. I am sorry. The stand pro is under the act 
of Congress which makes available space in public buildings for blind 
people to operate stands. 
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Mr, Warnwricut. Do you mean the newsstands? 

Mr. McDonatp. That is right, News and other vending stands 
which you see in Government buildings. 

Mr. Warnwaricut. I did not know that was the name of the act. 

Mr. McDonap. It is the Randolph-Sheppard Act. That is called 
the vending stand program. That is administered generally by some 
local agency. 

In my own State we had a man there who operated for many years 
what he called the community workshop for the blind in Atlanta, 
Ga., and financed it pretty largely out of his own pocket, when it 
needed financing. When this mae | program was set up, he was called 
on to set up an organization. 

He is my very dear friend, and I do not mean to criticize him, but 
he didn’t know anything about work for the blind. He went into this 
think on this control program that I was telling you about. They 
put up the necessary money to buy certain of the stock. 

I believe the Government furnished the equipment under the first 
interpretation. The law has been changed now. 

There is absolutely no need for that control program any more. I 
might say to you here that we had a bill in the legislature this time 
to require the rehabilitation department to sell those stands to any 
blind operator who was in a position to buy it, and who was capable 
of buying it. 

The rehabilitation office here in Washington has promulgated rules 
and regulations providing for just that thing, and recognizing the need 
for it. We had a conference with the head of rehabilitatiton, meet- 
ing before the legislature, and we worked out with him a voluntary 
solution of that. So we will start an independent program of our 
stand operations in Georgia. That is one thing. 

Mr. Watinwricnt. Is Georgia being a typically progressive State 
in regard to the activities for the blind like this? You have approxi- 
mately 150 people taken care of by the factory program. How many 
people are taken care of by the stand program ? 

r. McDonaLp. Seventy or seventy-three 

Mr. Warnwricut. That makes 230 people. What I am driving at, 
Mr. McDonald, is that there must be a large, larger bulk of blind 
people that must, in some way or another, be taken care of by mass 
programs; is that not so? 

Mr. McDona xp. It is so. 

There are so many things that the blind person can do. I have tried 
very hard to get some of them in the State employment. I have had 
some very intelligent fellows to take the examination under our merit 
system. Invariably, those men I have picked have passed with flying 
colors.. But I can never find anybody who will hire them. One of 
the fields for a blind person is in the field of teaching. 

Although our rehabilitation department in Georgia has done a 
splendid and creditable job in getting boys and girls through college. 
when they get them out of college, they call them rehabilitated and 
send them off without anything. They have not tried to get any of 
them into teaching. 

My organization has succeeded in getting two of them now into 
the teaching profession. It is a fine field for them. I think we will 
get more. But we have just a lot of blind people. As I say, I am not 
mad at anybody and I do not want to be talking about anybody, but 
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in our rehabilitation, each year they report the number of people 
they have rehabilitated—because they work on numbers, you Know. 

They have to report up here that they have done so much good 
for so many people. Practically every year they will come out with 
several hundred rehabilitated, but we haven’t that many at work in 
Georgia. They are doing the best they can, I believe, that if they had 
some good blind people in that division, they could probably rehabili- 
tate many more into productive work. 

Mr. Watnwricut. How many coexisting, or competitive or other 
organizations, sister organizations for the blind, are there that are 
active in your State? 

Mr. McDona.p. Well, as I mentioned a while ago, this ways and 
means for the blind, it is more or less just a do-good agency now. 

Mr. Warnwricut. That is the one you stated ? 

Mr. McDonap. Hubert Smith deserves the credit for it. I do not 
want to take the credit away from him. But the only other agency in 
the State is the continuation of this organization that I ded. to, 
which I am no longer associated with. It is most interested in solicit- 
ing funds that, in my judgment, are utterly wasted. 

Mr. Warnwreicut. What organization is that? 

Mr. McDona.p. It is the Georgia Association of Workers for the 
Blind. We organized that back in 1919, it did a very fine job at that 
time. We had home teachers and we had a lot of what we think of 
now as do-gooders, but they were needed in those days because we did 
not have this social legislation and care for the blind that we have 
today. They did a great service. 

Mr. Wainwricnt. Doctor tenBroek places a good deal of emphasis 
on the difference between an organization that 1s of the blind and an 
agency for the blind. Again being : no in this field, I wonder if 
one of you could explain that to me? 

Mr. McDonatp. I can fill you in in a sentence, Congressman. One is 
primarily the blind, themselves. We want recognition, we want 
equality, and we want to be integrated in society and have an equal 
chance in all of society. 

Some of these other people who attempt to speak for us, have a 
sympathetic means to raise money. They get a lot of money, have 
a lot of good jobs, to take care of us, and want us to remain dependent. 
They feel as though we are a threat to their domain and their mo- 
nopoly and they do not want it. 

Mr. WainwricHr. It would seem to me, Mr. McDonald, we could 
carry this on forever. I know the chairman has a number of other 
witnesses scheduled this morning, but let me make this remark: 

People who try to be of assistance to those who are afflicted by 
blindness should not be summarily condemned for their work even 
though it might be better to have blind people at the head of those 
organizations. 

Mr. McDona.p. If they did not fight us I would not be saying this 
about them. I say to you that there are a lot of them that are very 
fine, dedicated people. I know some about whom I would not care 
to say that, but in the main, just as you say, they are fine, dedicated 
pelea and some have rationalized themselves into believing they 
are doing a fine service. 

But, frankly, some of the service they are doing is really a disservice 
because they keep these people in sheltered shops when a lot of them 
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could get out and come into private industry. Sincere consultation 
with the blind themselves could improve conditions. 

Mr. Warnwrieut. Thank you very much, Mr. McDonald. 

And I thank the chairman for allowing me to take so much of the 
witness’ time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. McDonald, another member of our subcommittee 
is Judge Daniels, of the State of New Jersey. I recognize him now 
to ask you any questions that he might have. 

Mr. Daniets. Mr. McDonald, when was your legislation adopted 
in the State of Georgia for the rehabilitation of the blind? 

Mr. McDonap. To bring it up to date, that was 1937. 

Mr. Dantexs. Just what was provided for in that program ? 

Mr. McDona.p. We incorporated into our law all the Federal 
benefits. 

That was in 1937. In the same year we also created this factory 
for the blind. 

Mr. Dantevs. Under your State law was anything provided with 
reference to giving employment to the blind? 

Mr. McDonatp. None other than this factory. And that of course 
was a specific thing. 

Mr. Danrets. Did the State law provide any program of public 
relations whereby it would advocate the employment of the blind in 
private industry? 

Mr. McDona.p. No, sir. We have never had any such legislation 
as that. That has been done in Europe and in England but we have 
never made such a move. We have never been bold enough to attack 
it in this country, but over there they do just about what you do with 
colored folks. They make employers hire so many blind people for 
s0 many seeing people. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you have any knowledge of how many of the 
10,000 blind people in the State of Georgia are persons who are able 
and capable of being employed ? 

Mr. McDonap. No, sir; I do not have any precise information. 

There would be a good many. We have a number who are success- 
ful professional people. Our rehabilitation, right lately, for example, 
has gotten some of them interested in raising what they call broiler 
chickens. 

So there are a good many of them that are employed that I could 
not enumerate here. But there are very many more than have been 
mentioned here in that 100 and 70 and 73, but there are not enough. 
There ought to be a lot more. 

Mr. Dantexs. Is this program of your State controlled by the State 
commission ? 

Mr. McDonavp. No,sir. It is not. 

That is what I was explaining awhile ago. I think it ought to be 
run by the department of rehabilitation, but they set it up under this 
Georgia Cooperative for the Blind. These businessmen, who are 
busy men, meet once a year and have a big luncheon and talk about how 
much good they are doing for the blind and vote to set aside so much 
money for contingencies—that was taken out of these boys’ wages 
until we got into this fight last December. It was a management fee 
of around 9 percent. Then when we got our legislation started they 
got together and cut it to an overall 4 percent. Then they also gave 
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the operators the right to buy the stock and equipment. Those men 
are good men. 

Norman Elser, the man who gave his money for the operation of the 
community shop for years and years, is the head of it. But I am 
telling you they just do not know everything about what they are 
doing. We could help them if we were recognized and given an 
opportunity to express our views without being talked about as being 
brainwashed folks and folks that ought to be run out of the country. 

Mr. Danters. Mr. McDonald, I was late in getting here this morn- 
ing. I was attending a briefing down at the State Department and 
I did not have the benefit of all of your testimony. I came in while 
you were testifying. So I have a few questions. 

If I were a blind person and desired to operate a stand in your 
State how would I go about getting such a location ? 

Mr. McDonatp. You would be utterly dependent upon these folks 
who operate the program. If they did not like the color of your hair 
and you had money to go and buy your stand you could not do anything 
about it. You just have to be liked by those fellows and they have to 
pick you and pick a stand and put you in. 

Mr. Dantets. Where are these stands usually located ? 

Mr. McDonatp. They are located in post offices, in State buildings, 
and then in private buildings. 

One of the best we have in Atlanta is in the Grady Hospital, a city 
hospital, 

Mr. Dantets. Are they located upon the public thoroughfares or 
the business sections of your communities ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Do you mean in the buildings ? 

Mr. Dantets. I mean on the public thoroughfares, in the public 
buildings. 

Mr. McDonatp. No. No. They are always in buildings. They 
are in office buildings or courthouses or post offices or State office 
buildings. 

Mr. Dantets. In my State of New Jersey we have a couple of them 
located on the thoroughfare right outside of our railroad or tube 
station. That is the transit station that operates between Jersey City 
and New York City. They do remarkably well. 

_ Mr. McDonatp. Your population is so much more dense than ours 
is. I doubt if we could even do that in the city of Atlanta, as busy 
as we are, 

Mr. Dantets. In your opinion, could they be established in your 
large cities? 

Mr. McDonatp. I doubt it. We do not have enough people going 
by in order to be able to do that. 

I know that some of the newsstands at the rail centers in the East, 
the prominent rail centers in the East, are very, very profitable. But 
[appreciate that suggestion. It is something to think about. 

We are trying to get them all into industrial plants. If there is 
any plant that employs as many as 400 or 500 people we try to get 
a stand there. 

Mr. Dantets. I am through with my questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McDonat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Another member of our subcommittee, Mr. Giaimo, 

Member of Congress from the State of Connecticut, has some ques- 
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tions, so I recognize Mr. Giaimo at this time to ask any questions that 
he may have. 

yw McDonatp. I hope he is a friend of my friend, Gene Loughlin, 
up there. 

Mr. Grarmo. Yes; I have heard of him. 

I am new to this problem concerning the blind, but just in the last 
day or so I realized that there is a great difference between organi- 
zations of the blind and organizations for the blind, as Mr. Wain. 
wright was just mentioning. 

Is it your position that organizations for the blind should not speak 
on problems concerning the blind ? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, but I do not think they ought to presume to 
speak for the blind; no, sir. 

I say that because you will find that in most of them they have 
some able blind man who heads it up and it is so easy for the public 
to think that he is the authority and knows all the problems. But 
as I pointed out, in the case of this man in my own hometown whose 
name I mentioned, who is a very friendly, fine gentleman and has 
devoted a lot of his work to alleviation of the problems of blindness, 
he just does not know all of the problems and I imagine he would 
be about the first one to tell you about what ought to be done for the 
blind. But I know he does not know. That is the attitude we take 
about these organizations. They are free to speak for themselves but 
should not presume to speak for us—— 

Mr. Watnwricut. Why do you say he does not know, Mr. Mc- 
Donald? 

Mr. McDonatp. Because he has been a busy businessman all of his 
life and he does not have that knowledge. 

Mr. Warnwaicut. Is hea blind man? 

Mr. McDona tp. No. 

Mr. Griarmo. You are taking one particular person now. You are 
not intending, are you, to condemn a complete organization or any 
number of organizations merely because of the fact that the people 
running them are not blind? 

In other words, is it your point that all of these people who are not 
blind, but who are involved and interested in organizations to help 
the blind, are doing so only for personal gain or for vested interests 
that they may have? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. I do not indict them. As I said a while 
ago, I think a lot of them are dedicated. Some of our larger organiza- 
tions have a very fine work outlined for them, and they are doing a 
fine work, but out of my experience in working for the blind I think 
I know whereof I speak, and I know that a lot of people in this busi- 
ness are primarily interested for the same reason as the fellow I told 
you about. I mean the hypothetical case I told you about where the 
fellow had a training school. They have a good sugar-tit, and they 
do not mean to lose it. 

Mr. Giarmo. Does that mean their effectiveness is lost because of 
the fact that they may have some personal interest ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. I know some of them that have no effective use. 
This one that we have in my own State has little effective use. 

Some of them I tell you do very fine things and have a program. 
But the only differentiation I was attempting to make here on this is 
that it just simply means that there are a number of people that asso- 
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ciate themselves together because of their blindness. They are of the 
blind and they have the blindness. These other organizations start 
out as we started back yonder in 1919 with the Georgia Association of 
Workers for the Blind. The vast majority of our membership were 
sighted people. You will find that to be true in all these organizations 
for the blind. 

Mr. Giarmo. There is another question that I want to ask you. In 
the Baring bill, which is a bill to protect the right of the blind for 
self-expression through organizations of the blind, the following lan- 
guage 1s contained : 

The agency shall consult with authorized representatives of organizations 
of the blind. 

By “authorized representatives of organizations of the blind” do you 
exclude these other organizations, or would you exclude these other 
organizations ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. But this does not prevent conferring also 
with other individuals or organizations. We mean just what the bill 
says. We do not limit it to say that you must confer with the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind. But we do say that you ought to 
confer with organizations of blind people who know these problems, 
wholive withthem. Yes. 

Mr. Grarmo. Would we not be excluding many thousands of blind 
people who are not in association with any of the organizations of the 
blind? 

Mr. McDona.p. No, sir; no, sir. 

I say “No” because you would not be excluding anyone. I think 
that while perhaps we do not have such wide membership in our or- 
ganizations you would realize that we represent the blind people if 
you could see one of our national conventions and see it attracting 
some 600 or 700 blind people from the rank and file. 

Mr. Grarmo. In your own State of Georgia, did I not understand 
you to say earlier in your testimony that there were many hundreds, 
if not thousands, who were not in association with any of your 
organizations ? 

Mr. McDona.p. That is right, sir. 

Of course, a lot of these blind people, and I guess the vast majority 
of these blind people, would be represented, I am sure, by aging people 
who, of course, are relegated to a rocking chair under the present cir- 
cumstances, and who will spend the balance of their time there. We 
have the younger people, so when you weed out the older ones, of 
course, you do not have that many active blind people in the State. 

Mr. Giarmo. Yet they are not in any kind of association with your 
organization or any other similar organizations of the blind. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. McDonaxp. No, sir. Not that I know of. You would have a 
few that might be covered by the blind veterans that might be in the 
organization of blinded veterans. 

Mr. Giarmo. Yet, even though they are not in association with your 
organizations of the blind you would feel that you would have the 
right to speak for them or your organizations would have the right to 
speak for them. Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. McDonatp. Congressman Giaimo, I would say that we would 
be in a beter position to represent their interests. And certainly we do 
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not have any more selfish interest in them than anybody else. I think 
that we would know better how to advise with these agencies. 

I told you of some of the things that my organization-of-the-blind 
people in Georgia has done for the blind people and they did not dare 
do it for themselves. If they tried to do it they were shoved around. 

So we feel very strongly that associations of blind people should be 
among the ones that should be consulted. It is just as when you go 
toa professional man or somebody who knows his business, you get 
him to advise you. 

Mr. Grarmo. Do the majority of the blind people who are in your 
organizations feel the same way that you do about this problem ? 

Mr. McDonatp. They very definitely do. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grarmo. Do they feel that these organizations for the blind 
should not speak for the blind people? 

Mr. McDonatp. We very definitely do, sir. 

We do not feel that they are in the position or have the background 
or that they are set up to speak for us. 

Mr. Grarmo. To the best of your knowledge, is this just your own 
opinion, or is it the opinion of the federation to which you belong? 

I am asking that, assuming that you can speak for the federation. 

Mr. McDonaxp. As I told you a while ago, I started out in work for 
the blind many years ago. The organization of ways and means for 
the blind subscribes to the same philospohy that the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind follows, and that is: organization of blind people. 
That is what we had in that organization. 

I am speaking out of an experience of a lifetime with blind people 


and not from any borrowed paioeuphy I ran into this organization 


and found that it jibed with my thinking completely back in 1956. 
I have become active in it and I am trying to help along in the cause. 
But it is not just my sentiment but ‘the sentiment of all the blind 
people that I know in Georgia and that I work with. 

Mr. Grarmo. How many blind people are there in Georgia ? 

Mr. McDonatp. The book over there says 10,000. 

Mr. Warnwricur. 10,000. 

Mr. McDonaxp. But I might say to you here that I have tried very 
hard to get our rehabilitation folks to make a census. I do not know 
how many employed blind people there are but there certainly would 
not be anything like 1,000 of the blind employed in Georgia. 

Mr. Grarmo. Thank you, Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. Warnwricut. May I ask one more question, please, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Wartnwricut. There have been a number of arguments made 
here in the last 2 days, Mr. McDonald. However, I think you have 
pat your finger right on it clearer than anyone I have heard before, 

ecause you have gotten right down to the boil of the controversy 
and that is the point that Mr. Giaimo has been discussing with you. 

However, I do have a question. 

Would it not be equally true that, for example, a mentally disturbed 

rson will go to a psychiatrist for correction in the field in which he 
is afflicted? A man with cancer goes to a cancer specialist. A person 
seeking a divorce goes to a divorce lawyer. At any rate, in each ease, 
when society is faced with those afflictions, or the person who has that 
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aflliction will generally go to someone and in 95 percent of the cases it 
will be someone who does not have that affliction. 

I have tried to take this from social to mental to physical, which are 
the three types of afflictions with which society is faced. 

They go to a doctor who does not have cancer. They go to a lawyer 
who may or may not be divorced. They go to the psychiatrist. 

In the case of the psychiatrists, I must say that some of the psy- 
chiatrists themselves Ce been accused of looking and acting so that 
you do not know which is the patient and which is the doctor. 

But what I mean to point out is that, generally speaking, you do 
not go to someone who is afflicted just as you are in order that you may 
be cured. 

My question is: If you apply this to the affliction of blindness, what 
is the essential difference between the type of parody that I have set 
forth here and your own, sir? 

Mr. McDonatp. You are so right there. But now let me tell you: 
you know, the man who really got to the bottom of heart trouble was 
a doctor who was courageous enough to study his own case of angina. 
He laid the foundation for the treatment of heart trouble in the medi- 
cal profession. He was able to do it because he knew it. 

That is the position in which I say we have a lot of competent blind 
people in this country who are in a position to investigate and counsel 
and associate themselves together . I think that they are in a better 
position to know the capabilities of a blind person and what a blind 
person can do. 

The Congressman over here suggested that I was indicting the whole 
world because of one individual. But we have this very same situation 
in my rehabilitation department in Georgia. The man at the head of 
that department is a very good friend of mine. All the men that work 
for him are good friends of mine. 

But what I want to point out is that everyone of them is retired, or, 
rather, they are ex-school principals and they are not blind. The only 
contact that they ever had with a blind man before they went on there 
was to see him maybe as a mendicant or they have come in contact with 
him somewhere. They do not know anything about the problems of 
the blind. 

Mr. Gramso. May I just refer to this point that Mr. Wainwright just 
raised 

I think we understand that if a person is blind he certainly is in 
a fine position to work toward his problem, toward the solution of 
his problem. But does that mean that because a person is not blind 
you exclude him and say that he cannot be of assistance in this sit- - 
uation ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. No, sir. I did not say that. 

_ Isaid that some of those people are dedicated in doing a great serv- 
ice. But I do not think they ought to tell us that we ought not to exist. 

That is the point I am trying to make here. I am trying to make 
that point because you will feat from them later. They are resisting 
us 


Mr. G1atmo. Let me ask you the reverse of that. Are you telling 
us here that they should not exist ? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. 

Some of them fill a very good place in the scheme of things. But 
some of them should not exist. 
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That is not going to be your problem to try to weed those out but 
there are some of them that should not exist. 

Maybe I have been a little bit overstirred about the situation that 
I have had to live with and in talking about these agencies, but I just 
see so much of it in these fund-raising campaigns. You'll have an 
outfit that is known as the Foote System that will sell these agencies 
a system of getting out here and writing letters. You go into one 
of those places and find that a great number of people that are em- 

loyed there are these folks writing letters and sending out solicitation 
iterature. 

Those are the kinds of things that just do not help the blind people. 
Of course, these big organizations that get their money from wealthy 
contributors and from the Government indirectly are doing some very 
splendid, fine things and of course I am not talking about organiza- 
tions like that. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. McDonald, in answer to a previous question by 
Mr. Giaimo, I think you answer the question to the effect that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare should not consult with 
organizations not headed by blind people. 

Did I understand you correctly ¢ 

Mr. McDona.p. No, I did not say that. I said he ought to talk to 
us. I cannot help about whomever else he talks with but surely he 
should talk to us. 

Mr. Dantets. Have you heard of the organization known as the 
Lions International ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Yes. 

Mr. Dantets. It is aservice organization. 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. 

I am a very active member of the Lions International. I happen 
to be the head of an educational foundation in my club. We have 
about 10 or 15 boys and girls in college at the present time. I am 
very active in the organization. 

Mr. Dantets. That organization has been in existence since 1917. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. McDonatp. That is right. 1917. 

Mr. Dantes. And is my information correct that they have chap- 
ters in all the States of the United States as well as in about 67 foreign 
countries ? 

Mr. McDonatp. That is correct. 

Mr. Danrets. Has the Lions International been instrumental and 
effective in their work for and in aid of the blind ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. They have done very fine work. 

Mr. Danrtets. Is it not true that they have been quite instrumental 
in having legislation enacted in many of the States for the benefit and 
aid of the blind ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, they have been instrumental in that. 

I might say the biggest thing we do in Georgia for the blind today 
is through the Lions Club. We put on a broom-and-mop sale every 

ear. All of us get out and tramp over town and sell the mops and 
Srdens that are made by this Georgia factory for the blind. We just 
about keep it going and it makes enough money for us to keep our 
civic program going also. 

They doa fine job. 
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Mr. Danrets. You do acknowledge, then, that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would deem it advisable to consult 
with an organization like the Lions International for information or 
data concerning and affecting the blind. 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, but also, to answer you perfectly honestly, 
I do not know anybody in the Lions Club right now that could give 
him very much help. 

Mr. Dantets. You do not think so? 

Mr. McDonatp. No,sir. I donot. 

Mr. Giarmo. Then the fact is that you feel he should not consult 
with anyone? 

Mr. McDonatp. He can talk with anybody. You can get some in- 
formation from anybody. But I do not know anybody in the Lions 
International that could give him any very direct information on 
work for the blind, to be perfectly honest with you. 

Mr. Grarmo. Let me ask you just one more question. 

Would you feel then that anyone in the Lions organization would 
constitute or come within this definition of “authorized representative” 
of the blind ¢ 

Mr. McDona.p. No, sir. No, sir. Not by any stretch of the imag- 
ination. And I might tell you why we do this. 

We have an organization called the Lions Lighthouse in Georgia 
and we do do a service there. For instance, social relief does not take 
hold until you are 16 years old and we do operations and work for 
blind children under 16 or anything that needs to be done. 

By the way, there is something that I should in all due credit men- 
tion to you: You asked me a while ago—I believe it was you, Con- 
gressman Wainwright—about another organization. We do have an 
organization that was started by a man named Hogg who had a 
child that was one of these premature children that lost his sight. 
The little fellow died later. But he organized this organization for 
the training of preschool children and in furtherance of getting these 
children into sighted schools. 

Mr. Warnwreicut. Thank you, Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. McDonaxp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I think the questions which your testimony brought 
out indicate the interest that our subcommittee has in what you said. 
We appreciate your coming before us and want to say good luck to 
you. 

Mr. McDonatp. Thank you,sir. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Exxtorr. It has been good to see you. 

Mr. McDonatp. Thank you, sir. 

(Statement referred to earlier in witness’ testimony follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF WALTER R. McDONALD, DECATUR, GA. 


My name is Walter R. McDonald. I am president of the Georgia Federation 
of the Blind and a member of the board of directors of the National Federation 
of the Blind. 

I have been totally blind since early childhood and am a graduate of the 
Georgia State School for the Blind, the Overbrook School for the Blind in 
Philadelphia, and the University of Georgia. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia I engaged in the general practice of law in my home town 
of Augusta, Ga., and represented my home county of Richmond in the House 
of Representatives of the Georgia Legislature for three terms. In 1922 I was 
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elected a member of the State utility regulatory commission, the Georgia Public 
Service Commission, for a term of 6 years and have been reelected for succeed- 
ing 6-year terms ever since. From 1937 to 1950 I served as chairman of the 
commission. I was elected president of the National Association of Railroad 
and Public Utilities Commissioners in 1948 and have been president of the 
Southeastern Association of Railroad and Public Utilities Commissioners since 
1937. When the southern Governors’ conference was organized in 1937, I was 
chosen as its first executive secretary and placed in charge of the freight rate 
section. I have been director of the freight rate section ever since. 

The Georgia Federation of the Blind was organized in 1956. I was elected 
its first president and was reelected in 1957. Although our State organization 
is relatively new, its growth has been rapid. For the first time in the history 
of Georgia, the average blind citizen of the State has a means of making his 
voice heard in matters affecting him and of really being a factor in the shaping 
of his own destiny. The blind have responded accordingly. We now have four 
local chapters (located in Griffin, Bainbridge, Macon, and Atlanta) as well as 
members at large throughout the State. We have upwards of 300 active mem- 
bers. 

We are asking Congress to enact legislation requiring that the blind be con- 
sulted about programs affecting them and protecting the right of the blind to 
organize. Why are we doing this? Is it really conceivable that there are times 
when the best interests of the blind and of the agencies established to serve the 
blind are different, even antagonistic? If there are such times, then the need 
for the legislation we are proposing is obvious. 

Let me create for you a rather fanciful and purely hypothetical situation 
Suppose the year is not 1958, but 1940 instead. Suppose further that you are not 
in your present circumstances but are in work for the blind. You may be a 
social caseworker, a home teacher, or the manager of a sheltered workshop. 
You may be sighted or blind. It makes no difference for the purposes of our 
story. 

In 1940 the depression was just beginning to ease and the lifeblood of com- 
merce to flow through the Nation again. It was a year of hope—a time to 
dream dreams and have ambition. Like the rest, you have your dream and 
your ambition, but it is not a selfish dream, not an unworthy ambition. You 
have in mind the launching of a project which will benefit blind people, not only 
those with whom you have been working but others throughout your State and 
region 

You have observed that one of the greatest problems confronting the blind 
is their difficulty in traveling independently. In the past, when you have tried to 
help a blind person get a job, almost the first question you have always been 
asked by the prospective employer has been, “But how can he get to and from 
work?” You have given a great deal of thought to the matter and have con- 
cluded that the best answer to the problem is the guide dog. Guide dogs cannot 
be procured in your part of the country, and the local blind person who wants 
one must travel hundreds of miles at great trouble and expense. Besides, there 
is usually a long waiting list. You decide to do something about the situation. 
In short, you decide to establish a guide dog school. 

You quit your job and put your whole time and energy into the project. You 
talk to local business people and begin to raise money. Soon you have a build- 
ing, and you are collecting a staff of guide dog trainers and beginning to bring 
in dogs and students You work day and night, and you pay yourself a salary 
of, let us say, $10,000 a year—which is not unreasonable and certainly not too 
high for the amount of time and effort you are putting in. 

Your school prospers. Blind people who have learned to travel by using your 
dogs are working in competitive industry and the professions throughout the 
country, and you have letters of gratitude and appreciation from them as well as 
many newspaper clippings and magazine articles telling of their success. 

Your happiness is complete. You are doing a worthwhile job, and you are 
respected and honored throughout your entire State. In your own community 
you have become quite a figure and have more prestige than anyone else doing 
work for the blind. Yearly fund drives, complete with picture displays of guide 
dogs leading their masters, touch the hearts of thousands of donors and insure 
plenty of money for the growth and expansion of the school. 

Time rushes by, and the year is now 1960. One day I come into your office 
and I tell you of the perfection of a new travel aid for the blind. Perhaps I 
say something to this effect : 

“Scientists at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology have, as you prob- 
ably know, been working for several years to perfect an electronic travel aid for 
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the blind. They have now achieved success. The instrument is perfect. It 
is light, compact, and inexpensive, and able to scan for it least 30 feet in all 
directions and to give the blind persons all of the information his eyes would give 
him if he were sighted. I have one of the instruments here with me, and since 
I know that you have devoted the greater part of your life to the improvement 
of the lot of the blind and that you are sincerely interested in their welfare, I 
am certain you will (after looking at the instrument and verifying my state- 
ment about it) rejoice with me that the blind no longer need canes or dogs. 
I am sure that you will close up your school, discharge your staff, cease your 
fund raising, stop paying yourself your salary of $10,000 a year, and tell the 
public that the guide dog is no longer needed.” 

If this were a true instead of a hypothetical situation what would you do? 
I submit that you would rationalize and say to yourself and to others, ‘These 
people are doing real harm to the blind. It may be a good instrument, but noth- 
ing will ever replace the guide dog, at least not in our lifetime.” You would not 
admit to yourself that you were merely protecting your own vested interests. 
You would rationalize. The alternative would be to give up your position, your 
prestige, your feeling of importance, your established program, and last but not 
least your $10,000 a year. 

As I have said, this is purely a hypothetical situation. 1960 has not yet ar- 
rived, and the people at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology have not, so 
far, perfected their travel aid. Besides, as any guide dog school official will tell 
you, nothing will ever replace the guide dog, at least not in our lifetime. The 
situation I have created for you is purely hypothetical, but its real life counter- 
part is occurring every day in literally hundreds of agencies for the blind in this 
country. It occurs every time the manager of a sheltered workshop for the 
blind has to decide whether to encourage his best and most skilled workers to 
leave the sheltered workshop and seek employment in competitive industry or to 
discourage them from seeking such employment so that they will stay in the 
shop. If they go, they will be finding normal lives and better pay, but the effi- 
ciency of the shop will be lowered, and more subsidies will have to be found. 
On the other hand, if the best workers are kept in the sheltered workshop, 
overall efficiency rises, and the workshop manager looks good as an administra- 
tor. He is getting skilled labor at substandard wages to help offset the ineffi- 
ciency of his poorer workers. What is he to do, consider the welfare of the 
blind worker who might be placed in private industry or defend the interests 
of the overall workshop program? The answer is that many workshop man- 
agers rationalize and tell themselves that it is really to the best interests of all 
the workers to be kept in sheltered employment. 

The same basic situation occurs every time the administrator of a vending 
stand program for the blind has to decide what kind of system he will have. 
If he advocates the philosophy of independence for the blind and admits to 
himself and others that the blind are capable of operating vending stands 
without constant care and supervision on the part of the agency, he needs 
fewer vending stand supervisors, and his agency will not expand as rapidly 
as it would under what has come to be known as the controlled system. The 
result is that most vending stand agencies have controlled rather than inde- 
pendent programs. 

In reality the counterpart of my hypothetical situation occurs every time the 
blind set up an independent organization of their own in a community where a 
well-established agency doing work for the blind exists. The agency has a 
monopoly on fundraising in the name of the blind. Its officials have unchal- . 
lenged prestige and are considered to be the authorities in the field. If the 
blind organize, the empire is challenged. The monopoly is gone. 

The agency leaders not only rationalize to themselves, they also propagandize 
the public in an attempt to perpetuate their programs and defend their vested 
interests. The first sentence of the code of ethics (so-called) of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind reads as follows: “The operations of all 
agencies for the blind entail a high degree of responsibility because of the ele- 
ment of public trusteeship and protection of the blind involved in services to 
the blind.” 

As our national president, Dr. tenBroek, has so aptly put it, “The use of the 
word ‘protection’ makes it plain that the trusteeship here referred to is f the 
same kind as that existing, the United Nations Trusteeship Council—that is, 
custody and control of underprivileged, backward, and dependent peoples.” 

Mr. M. Robert Barnett, executive director of the American Foundation for the 
Blind, says on page 12 of the Pinebrook report, an official publication of the 
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foundation: “A job, a home, and the right to be a citizen will come to the blind 
in that generation when each and every blind person is a living advertisement 
of his ability and capacity to accept the privileges and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. Then we professionals will have no problem of interpretation be- 
cause the blind will no longer need us to speak for them, and we, like primitive 
segregation, will die away as an instrument which society will include only in 
its historical records.” 

No statements could be clearer than these and none could be more unsound or 
more harmful to the best interests of the blind and to public understanding of 
our problems. The matter is as simple as this. Most agency workers are 
basically good people, but they are also human. They tend to defend their own 
vested interests, and those interests are not always identical with the interests 
of the blind they are supposedly serving. We need agencies for the blind, and 
we need independent organizations of the blind. In the best American tradi- 
tion the two forces serve as checks and balances. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness this morning is Mr. Roland V. 
Libonati, the gentleman from Illinois, a Member of Congress from 
that State. 

Is Mr. Libonati present ? 

Mr. Lizonati. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. You may proceed in whichever way you wish, Mr. 
Libonati. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Lizonati. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a visitor with us, a distinguished young 
lady, Miss Gloria Swanson. 

Lalso have a bill which is in conformity with other bills. 

Mr. Chairman, I have also brought from Illinois Mr. Robert 
ar ieannale who is the president of the Illinois Federation of the 

ind. 

Before my witnesses present their statements, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make a brief statement myself. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We will be very glad to hear you, sir. 

Mr. Lizonati. We do not have this problem in [linois somewhat 
similar to what it is in Massachusetts. Our blind have a right to 
organize and to assert their interpretation of the necessities that they 
feel both in legislation and in organization that would fit their needs. 
We have here at this time two types of bills. I am sure in conformity 
with the committee’s position 1 am in favor of both bills, both types 
of bills, both for the purpose of study and for the permissive organi- 
zation of the blind to fill their own needs and interpret their own 
desires and protect their own integrity in both State laws and Federal 
laws. It is my opinion that out of their common thinking and hon- 
esty of purpose they eliminate many evils and eliminate pressure 
groups that seek to aggrandize themselves in order to serve a purpose. 

Now, if I may, I present to you at this time a young lady who has 
her opinions in many fields of this type and whose many efforts 
toward the solicitude and problems in various situations somewhat 
similar to this and of this type of activity are well known. I give 
you at this time a very fine young lady whom we all admire in her 
work in the various fields of the commonness of man for his good 


both in interpretive and in medicinal subjects and in other subjects, 
Miss Gloria Swanson. 
Miss Swanson. Thank you very much, Mr. Libonati. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS GLORIA SWANSON, OF HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Miss Swanson, we are very happy to have you here 
before the committee this morning. 

Miss Swanson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I really do not know what I could add to what has 
already been said because I am rather surprised to find myself here. 
It is true that I am here for other reasons primarily, and while they 
may not be parallel cases it so happens that sometimes organizations 
get overorganized and so on and they lose the original spiritual 

urpose or the intent for which they were formed. Then it must fall 
back to the people who are those that are to be benefited by this. 

Again, I would say it goes back to the blind people, in this par- 
ticular interest, to know their own problems better than anybody 
else. It goes back to their being able to organize themselves and 
poole themselves from sometimes even the panto who do not 

now the problem and are not in the same position and do not see 
the thing from the same point of view. As has happened in so many 
organizations, they get overorganized and the simplicity goes out of 
them, also the intent and the spiritual idea. 

I do not know that I can add anything more to what Congressman 
Libonati has just said in wishing that this could be so accepted as 
an idea for them to have their own group and form it for themselves 
so that all of their problems would be understood certainly by each 
other. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me see if I can just summarize your view, Miss 
Swanson. 

You have the feeling, Miss Swanson, that certainly blind people 
should be represented upon administrative boards and committees that 
have to do with the execution of laws that pertain to them; that they 
are best fitted to advise in those connections and certainly that their 
fitness should be recognized by their appointment on such boards. 

Miss Swanson. It would seem very odd if they were not able to do 
this and could not do it. They are certainly not handicapped in any 
other way that would make it impossible for them to see their own 
picture clearly and their own problems clearly. 

When I say “see” I mean figuratively speaking. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Miss Swanson, we also have bilis before the commit- 
tee tliat would provide for a temporary national commission to study 
and report on the problems relating to blindness and the needs of 
blind persons. 

Would you favor that type of bill also that we might perhaps _ 
get to the bottom of problems surrounding blindness and - able 
through that study to come up with some idea that would be helpful ? 

Miss Swanson. As I understand, there are two bills, are there not? 

Mr. Exxrorr, That is right. 

Miss Swanson. One is that they form their own committee within 
themselves to be able to protect themselves. I am referring to the 
blind people. Is that correct ? 


Mr. Exutorr. Yes. The first bill is to protect the right of the 
blind to self-expression. 
Miss Swanson. To organize themselves. 
_ Mr. Exniorr. Through their own organizations and through serv- 
ice on these administrative boards and committees and advisory 
38450—59 —-8 
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groups in connection with the administration of laws pertaining to the 
blind. That is the first type of bill. 

The second type of bill is to establish a temporary national commis- 
sion to study the problems of the blind, blind persons, and to make 
recommendations based upon that study. 

As I see it, there is no conflict in the two approaches and I just 
wondered whether or not, having expressed yourself about the first 
concept whether or not you might think the second idea would be good 
for blind people also. 

Miss Swanson. When you say temporarily, does that mean until 
they have so organized themselves that this is not necessary ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. The national commission, according to the terms of 
the bill, would be in effect only as follows: The word “temporary” 
refers to the prospect that it would be in effect for only a certain 
length of time—we will say 12 months—the commission would have to 
make its study of the problems connected with the blind and report 
back to the Congress or to the President within a period of 12 months. 

Miss Swanson. That seems perfectly normal, a natural request. 
The bill would certainly not be harmful but could protect their own 
interests. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Miss Swanson, the ranking minority member of this 
committee is Mr. Stuyvesant Wainwright on my right here. I recog- 
nize him now to ask any questions that he may have. 

Mr. Warnwreicnut. Let me say first, Miss Swanson, that it is a great 
honor for this committee to have someone like you before us. 

Miss Swanson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Warnwaicnt. I have just been wondering whether, either in 
Pasadena or in Hollywood or at anytime in your past life, you had 
worked in any charitable organizations for the blind that are of the 
kind being attacked here today ? 

Miss Swanson. Actually, I have not been connected with organiza- 
tions for the blind but I have been in some other endeavors which are 
again more or less parallel. 

Again, as I say, they start off with an intent and then they get so 
bogged down or they get too large so that the personal element goes 
out of them. 

That again goes back and reverts to the cause in itself, that they are 
able to say what they mean, the people themselves. That is my. only 
point. 

Mr. Warnwaicnr. But actually, you yourself have not participated 
in the work for the blind. 

Miss Swanson. That is correct. 

Mr. Warnwrient. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. Now, Mr. Lafore, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Larore. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

But I do want to say, Miss Swanson, that I, for myself, appreciate 
having you as a witness. 

Miss Swanson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now I believe Judge Daniels of New Jersey has some 
questions, Miss Swanson. 

Mr. Dantets. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, let me say we are very glad to have you here, Miss Swanson. 

As I see it, you are in favor of both bills pending before this com- 
mittee. 
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One is for the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
consult with organizations of the blind, and the other is for a study of 
the problem. 

Miss Swanson. Yes,I am. Thank you. 

Mr. Grarmo. I have just one question, Miss Swanson. 

Mr. Exusorr. This is Mr. Giaimo, of Connecticut, Miss Swanson. 

Mr. Grammo. Miss Swanson, do you agree with what Mr. McDonald 
said earlier ? 

Well, let me rephrase the question: Do you feel that organizations 
which are not “of” the blind but “for” the blind should not have 
any say in these problems ? 

Miss Swanson. Again, there must have been some objection to the 
fact that perhaps the things that the blind people wanted themselves 
were not being considered as much as they should have been. I heard 
only a part of Mr. McDonald’s testimony and since I have not had the 
experience in this particular work I again am only paralleling it with 
what I have had. I have seen it happen so many times that the original 
intent is lost that was had when something was started off. And the 
first thing you know we are far afield from it and the people themselves 
who wish to benefit from it are not benefiting and you have to bring 
them back into the picture again. 

Mr. Grarmo. Thank you. 

Mr. Exsiorr. We thank you very, very much, Miss Swanson. It 
has been a great honor to have had you before this committee. Thank 
you for coming. 

Miss Swanson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Again let me say, “Thank you.” 

Mr. Lisonatt. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce at this time Mr. Rob- 
ert O’Shaughnessy, president of the Illinois Federation of the Blind. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. O’Shaughnessy, we are happy to welcome you 
back in response to Mr. Libonati’s introduction earlier. 

But first let me say in behalf of the Subcommittee on Special Edu- 
cation of the House Committee on Education and Labor that we are 
very happy to have you before us, Mr. O'Shaughnessy. You may now 
proceed in any manner that you desire. 

Mr. Extiorr. I assume that you will probably want to summarize 
your statement, Mr. O’Shaughnessy. If I am correct about that, then 
let me say to you that your complete statement as it is included in 
the volume and page mentioned by Dr. tenBroek will be carried in 
the record at the end of whatever statement you care to make. 

But perhaps that is a rather involved way of putting it. What I 
am saying is that your full statement will follow whatever remarks 
you want to make now for the record. 

So if you will have a seat there, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, you can rest 
assured that we are very happy to have you before us this morning. 

Mr. Lasonatt. If I might, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add that 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy has appeared before many committees in the 
State Assembly of Illinois where I have served for 22 years in the 
State of Illinois. 


That is, he has appeared there together with his other groups. 
What I want to say, Mr. Chairman, is that Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s in- 
terest in his own affliction and the affliction of those like him has 
never begged the question. They do not resent any pity or any lack 
of understanding among those who are in their normalcy; they accept 
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their problems with a sympathetic view. The blind man or the blind 
woman is very independent and conscious of that independence to 
carry on if they are only given an opportunity and a chance to do so. 

The entire attitude of the State Assembly of Illinois has always been 
to listen to the blind groups with respect to their desires and wants 
and to listen to whatever solutions they might place forward before 
us at that time. 

I might say that that is not asa pressure group. That seems to be 
the onus of criticism of the present legislation before us, that they 
would develop into a pressure group and become all-powerful. But 
it is from the sympathetic viewpoint that they make appeals to the 
legislatures, both national and within the States. 

That viewpoint has been proved both in Massachusetts and in IIli- 
nois, where they do have a significant standing before the assembly 
when they come authoritatively forward and place before that assem- 
bly the feelers and the advancements and presentments that are theirs 
through their study. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the subcommittee also very much 
for permitting me to take up your time at this time. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Libonati. 

Before proceeding with the testimony of Mr. O’Shaughnessy, Mr. 
Libonati, let me say that I am aware that you are the sponsor of one 
of the bills before the committee-on this subject matter. Let me also 
say that we are happy to have you before us and to have you bring 
your friends to testify, as you have done this morning. You have 
demonstrated your very deep concern and interest in this field. 

Mr. Lisonatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. And now, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, you may proceed in 
any manner you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT 0’SHAUGHNESSY, OF PEORIA, ILL., 
PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 


Mr. O’SHavucunessy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the subcommittee. 

I would just like to say in behalf of Mr. Libonati that he has always 
been a person that we felt we could go to with our problems in Illinois 
and we have felt that he is a person that is honest and fair. We have 
always felt of Mr. Libonati, that if we went off on a tangent or went 
off the deep end, that he was not afraid to tell us, that he would guide 
us. Mr. Libonati certainly helped our organization along with the 
other assemblymen. 

We have tried not to be a pressure group but to act in the interest of 
the blind citizens of Illinois and it was men like Mr. Libonati that 
helped us get some of our progressive legislation through. 

think that history will show that Mr. Libonati’s service to our 
country in Congress will be as good as it has been shown to be in the 
State of Illinois. Let me say that it was certainly the country’s gain 
and the loss of the State of Illinois when Mr. Libonati came to 
Weshington. 

Now let me introduce myself. My name is Robert O’Shaughnessy. 
I am president of the Illinois Federation of the Blind. I am active 
in organizations of the blind both in the State and locally in my own 
community of Peoria, Ill. 
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I am a vending stand operator and have been so for the last 7 years, 
in a Federal bieriicing there in Peoria. Organizations of the blind are 
not new in Illinois. We have had them since 1898. Of course, through 
the years their purpose and objectives have changed. Our purpose 
first was primarily social. We had such organizations as alumni as- 
sociations and social groups gathering just for the purpose of social 
activity. It was not until 1935 that we actually had a State 
organization. 

At that time we took in about six existing local organizations and 
they primarily joined together to further their promoting of what at 
that time was called the pension law of Ilinois. 

In 1948 the Central Committee of the Blind was organized into an 
organization called the Illinois Federation of the Organizations of 
the Blind. At that time it started to become an effective group. We 
had 15 local affiliates and the push was now on to further our cause 
and promote our cause for blind. people in the State. 

I might say that at that time I was still in school. I came out of 
school in 1950 and attended my first convention in 1952, at which time 
the name, Illinois Federation of the Blind, was changed to the Illinois 
Federation or, actually, it was the Illinois Federation of the Organiza- 
tions of the Blind. In 1952 we changed our name to the Lllinois 
Federation of the Blind. 

Today we feel the federation is truly the representative voice of 
the blind of Illinois. We have 23 local affiliates. We have more than 
1,500 active members. We are an integral part of the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind, which is a vital factor in the lives of all of us 
who —s to the State organizations that work on problems of blind 
people. 

One of our locals in Illinois operates a boarding home for blind 

hens Another has different types of planned recreation such as 
vow ling. 
_ One of our locals where I happen to live, in Peoria, Il., built a build- 
ing here several years ago which we call the Peoria Area Blind People’s 
Center. It is where we have our planned recreation such as bingo 
and card parties, dances, bowling, dinners, and Christmas parties. 

It serves as the Federation’s meeting place where the Federation’s 
two local affiliates meet. 

That just shows you what people can do if they join together. 

We are not a workshop there at our center; it is not meant to be 
that. But let me tell you that in November of last year we received 
a contract to fill 20,000 Christmas stockings from a local wholesale 
house there in Peoria. It was more a matter of therapeutic value © 
rather than the actual money involved, but there were 16 blind people 
who worked on this order and they received about $48. It took them 
about 12 days to do the job. You may not think that is too much, 
but let me tell you that five of these people are over the age of 70 and 
three of them had never earned a dime in their lives. 

So we feel that through the cooperation of all the blind people in 
the community, through their working together, our center certainly 
serves a purpose both from the recreational standpoint and also from 
the standpoint where we can work to get contracts such as this to help 
those people that need the help so that we feel we are serving a pur- 
pose in our community. 
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The Illinois Federation of the Blind has been and is a key factor in 
bringing the blind people of Illinois to a position of independence and 
equality in society. And that is a point that I would like to make, 
and I would like to make it very emphatically. 

In Illinois we have good cooperation with our State agency and 
have every reason to believe that this relationship will continue. 

Now I would like to deviate a little bit here, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to tell you about one of the members of one of the most 
powerful committees in our State organization, our education and 
welfare committee, which deals with problems concerning legislative 
improvements and so forth for our blind people. 

One of the members of that committee happens to be the chief of 
our division of vocational rehabilitation. He is a man with partial 
vision. I think they call him industrially blind. But we have been 
able to convince him that the cause of the organized blind in Illinois is 
for the good of the blind people, and he is willing to sit down with us 
to develop our program. He is not a henchman for the agencies, yet 
he is not a person that we can control. He represents agencies and 
the dignity of an agency, and he represents the blind people as they 
would like to be represented. 

In other words, that man can go and talk to the highest person in 
Government and make an impression on him. Yet, he can come down 
and talk to the person who is blind, who perhaps depends on public 
assistance as his only means of livelihood, and he can get to that per- 
son. We feel that this man has been a tremendous person to have on 
our committee. He has helped us gain stature for our State 
organization. 

I feel that when we have agency people such as that, credit certainly 

o to a man such as Mr. Nowatski, chief of the division of services for 
the blind in Illinois. 

We have other excellent relationships. We had a meeting here just 
a few days ago with our public aid commission, which takes care of 
the whole aid program in Illinois, and part of it relates to the blind. 
We did not get too far the other day with the head of the public aid 
commission but we are not going to stop there. We are going to go 
back and hammer away. We feel that through negotiation and 
through proper legislation we will eventually get further than if we 
should go out and become too much of a pressure group, although at 
certain times it is necessary to become that. 

But we have found that through negotiation—through a diligent 
application of diplomacy, that we can get further than we could pos- 
sibly get by raising a great deal of cane. Sometimes people have a 
great deal of animosity toward you because they don’t understand 
your problems. 

We feel that because of our own relationships with agencies, that 
there should be no possible question of the right of the blind to organ- 
ize. This is a right as old as America itself. We feel that, in view of 
the action of some of the State officials, that these rights should be spe- 
cifically recognized and protected by an act of Congress. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. O’Shaughnessy, let me say we have been very 
happy to have heard you. 

I will now recognize Judge Daniels of the State of New Jersey, 
a member of our subcommittee. 
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Mr. Dantets. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
jet me ask; do you not, as a group, have the 


Mr. O’Shaughnessy, 
right to organize? 

Mr. O’Suaveunessy. In Illinois? 

Mr. Dantets. Yes. 

Mr. O’SuHaveunessy. Very definitely. 

Mr. Dantes. And you do have the right of self-expression, do you 
not? 

Mr. O’SHaucunessy. Yes. 

Mr. Dantets. Are you in favor of this bill, H.R. 14? 

Mr. O’Suavucunessy. Yes. 

Mr. Dantets. That is a bill which permits the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to consult with organizations of the blind. 

Mr. O’SHavucunessy. I do. 

That is because of our experiences in Illinois. 

And let me tell you about some of the organizations we have had. 

In fact, let me tell you about a charter member of the national fed- 
eration, one of the earliest organized groups in the Nation. Let me 
tell you what we find by having agency people coming in and consult- 
ing with us. They have done this. They have invited us to confer- 
ences, and they have asked our opinion on things. I think that if 
you would call agency people in here and ask them the same question 
about the Illinois Federation of the Blind, that you would find they 
would admit that we certainly have a service to render and they con- 
sider our opinions. 

We find that by working together, by having the agency working 
with the blind people and by having the blind people working with 
the agency, that then the cause of the blind is served. 

Mr. Dantets. By the same token, would you exclude organiza- 
tions which are not of the blind but are in favor of legislation for 
the welfare and benefit, such as the Lions Club? 

Mr. O’SHavucuHnessy. Are you talking about our State now? 

Mr. Dantets. Statewise, or even Federal. 

Mr. O’SHavcGunessy. I do not know what the situation is on the 
Federal level. But on the State level we have an organization called 
the Illinois Association of Workers for the Blind, with which we 
have excellent relations. We go to their meetings and they come to 
ours. We have no quarrel with the Illinois Association of Workers 
for the Blind. In fact, we have excellent cooperation with that group. 
They are primarily an in-service type of organization so that actually 
we do not get into policy too much. 

_ Mr. Dantexs. As a service organization, Mr. O'Shaughnessy, has * 
it been helpful to you on a local basis in the State of Illinois? 

Mr. O’SHavucunessy. Are you referring to Illinois Association of 
Workers for the Blind, Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. Dantets. Yes. 

_ Mr. O’Suavcunessy. No. Because they do not go into that capac- 
ity toomuch. It is mostly an organization that meets and has speakers 
and so forth, an in-service type of thing. 

Mr. Dantes. Why then do you opose such an organization on a 
Federal basis? 

Mr. O’SHavucunessy. Because of the experience that some States 
have had with these types organizations. 
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I cannot speak for other States, I can only speak for the State of 
Illinois, but, actually, the Illinois Association of Workers for the 
= was organized only in 1948, so that it has not been in existence 
too long. 

Sairaee, actually our State organization came into existence before 
the Workers came into existence. Maybe that is a good thing; I do 
not know. 

Mr. Dantets. That is all, Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Giaimo of Connecticut. 

Mr. Giarmo. Mr. O’Shaughnessy, may I ask you just what is the 
name of the organization of which you are speaking in Illinois? 
ones O’Suavuceunessy. The Illinois Association of Workers for the 

ind. 

Mr. Giarmo. Do you feel they should be included within the phrase 
“authorized representatives of organizations of the blind” which is 
contained in the bill H.R. 14? 

Mr. O’Suavucunessy. Not within the meaning of that phrase, but 
they should not be excluded from consultation. 

Mr. Griarmo. Let me ask you this, then: In other words, if organi- 
zations similar to theirs in other States, are as good as the one in IIli- 
nois, you would not be opposed to such organizations ? 

Mr. O’SuHaveunessy. As I say, the one in Illinois is primarily an 
inservice organization. So that if they were all that way they would 
not create any problem, but you might not gain much by consulting 
them. 

Mr. Gtarmo. The only reason I am asking these questions is that I 
want to find out whether you want to limit that phrase to only organi- 
zations of blind people, “authorized representatives of organizations 
of the blind”; whether or not you want to limit that to only organiza- 
tions of blind people and whether or not you wish to exclude all 
organizations which are not composed of blind people. 

Mr. O’SHaveunessy. As I said in my testimony, I think that cer- 
tainly there are agencies that do serve the needs of blind people and 
serve them well; but I think they should consult with blind people 
snd consultation with other groups can also serve a useful purpose. 
The bill includes the blind specifically and does not exclude other 

roups. 
. But certainly I feel that the problems of blind people are problems 
that are known best by the people that live with them and have to 
live with them. 

I go back to our experiences in Illinois. If we could have the type 
of relationship with the legislators and the agency people and ey 
body working together in a uniform way, I think the cause of the 
blind can be better served. 

But I do not say it can be served by both the agencies and the or- 
ganizations fighting back and forth, I think there has to be a meet- 
ing Ponts and maybe this is the meeting point. 

ut certainly blind people have the right to express themselves on 
things. That is what I think we have to protect here in this bill: 
The fact that the blind people do have the right without reprisal to 
go to their State agency and sit down and talk to their agency people 
and tell them what their problems are, and so forth. 
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This bill. was very difficult for some blind people of Illinois to 
understand. 

We in Illinois do not have as much need for this bill because we are 
already involved in what it seeks to do. At any time we want to go 
down to Springfield, our State capital, and talk to the agency people 
there, all we have to do is write for an appointment and we would get 
an invitation and we would go down and something usually would 
come out of these meetings. 

What I mean is that we do not always get what we want. We do not 
have all the things we want in Illinois. We have a very poor public aid 
law for the blind, but we are not going to give up trying. But we 
certainly have other things of which we are proud in Illinois. 

That 1s why I say that you can do the most by consulting blind peo- 
ple and getting their opinion. They are what you would call the grass- 
roots. They are the people who are in fact affected by the programs. 

Mr. Grarmo. Thank rou, Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Lafore of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Larore. Yes; I have some questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy, as I understand your testimony, you are say- 
ing—and correct me if I am wrong—that the virtue of the statutory 
right of expression and organization, on a Federal basis, you believe 
that the same thing might come to pass nationally that has come to 
pass in the State of Illinois under the same conditions. Is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. O’SuHavucunessy. I think the bill is necessary to accomplish this. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. O’Shaughnessy. It has been a real 


pleasure for the committee to have heard your testimony this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. O’SHavaunessy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And you, Mr. Libonati. 

Mr. Lirsonati. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We certainly 
appreciate having the opportunity to express ourselves before your 
committee. We hope to see you again. 


STATEMENT OF Ropert O’SHAUGHNESSY, PEORIA, ILL. 


My name is Robert O’Shaughnessy. I am the president of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of the Blind and am active in organizations of the blind locally in my 
home community. For the past 6 years I have operated the cafeteria at the 
Northern Utilization Research Laboratory in Peoria, where I have lived all 
of my life. I am now 27 years old and have been blind since the age of 11. 

Organizations of the blind are not new in Illinois. We have had them in one 
form or another since 1898. Their character and objectives, however, are quite 
different now from what they were formerly. In the early days the purpose was 
primarily social, and the membership was small. 

The change in philosophy which has come about during the past 60 years 
can be seen in the names of the organizations we have had. The first one was 
called the Social and Musical Advancement Association— title self-explanatory. 
Then came the Alumni Association of the Illinois School for the Blind. Next, 
in 1914, the Illinois Social Club for the Blind. After that, for a period of 20 
years, the situation was pretty much static. A number of small, isolated, local 
organizations came into being, but they were not really very effective or actually 
statewide in the true sense of the word. 

It was not until 1935 that the beginnings of our present organizational set- 
up were made. At that time the Central Committee of the Blind of Illinois was 
formed. It took in most of the existing local organizations, of which there were 
about a half dozen at the time. In 1948 the name of the central committee was 
changed to the Illinois Federation of Organizations of the Blind. By this time 
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there were about 15 affiliated local groups. In 1952 the name was again changed, 
this time to what it is now, the Illinois Federation of the Blind. 

Today our State organization is truly the representative voice of the blind of 
Illinois. It has 23 local affiliates and more than 1,500 active members. It is an 
integral part of the National Federation of the Blind and a vital factor in the 
lives of all of us who belong to it. 

In this connection I would like to mention a few of the projects we are now 
carrying on. They indicate better than anything else could our character and 
philosophy. Early in 1957 we established a speakers bureau to further our 
program of public education; 12 blind persons from our State organization— 
including a physicist, a housewife, a teacher of social studies, a vending stand 
operator, a rehabilitation placement specialist, a teacher of the adult blind, and 
others—were selected to serve. These people live in different parts of the State 
and had the personality and the speaking ability to make a good appearance. 
Approximately 500 letters were mailed to civic groups, fraternal organizations, 
educational institutions, professional groups, and the like, informing them of 
the federation’s willingness to supply a speaker on problems of blindness with- 
out cost. 

The program has been quite successful. So that we may achieve uniformity 
of result, we provide each member of the speakers bureau with a suggested 
outline for his talk, entitled, incidentally, “Insight to No Sight.” Our speakers 
inform their audiences of State and private services available to the blind, of 
our organization and its activities, and of the great need for new attitudes and 
concepts about blindness on the part of the public. Each speaker is a living 
proof of what he is saying—that blindness is not synonymous with helplessness. 

This project is only one of many. One affiliate of the Illinois federation op- 
erates a credit union for its members. This is an important service since most 
banks consider blind people bad risks and will very often not lend to them. 
Another of the affiliates operates a boarding home for blind women, and still 
others have bowling leagues and other types of planned recreation. 

One of the most important projects we carry on is the loan fund operated by 
our Braille and Sightsaving School alumni affiliate. Besides helping blind per- 
sons get started into business it is an important resource for our blind college 
students. When they start school in the fall, it is usually a month or 6 weeks 
before they can get their first checks from the rehabilitation agency, and we can 
tide them over with our loan fund. 

Our Madison County affiliate has recently started teaching braille without 
cost to anyone who wishes to learn, blind or sighted; and the Blind Piano Tech- 
nicians Associations, which is also an affiliate, publishes a magazine in braille, 
which is distributed to blind people all over the world and which contains the 
latest articles on repair and technique. 

In my community we operate the Peoria Area Blind People’s Center. We 
opened the building in May of 1955 and have continued to expand the program 
ever since. We have planned recreation—such as dances, bingo, card parties, 
dinners and Christmas parties; and we provide a meeting place for the federa- 
tion’s two local affiliates. Our center is not a workshop, but in November of 
last year we got a contract to fill 20,000 Christmas stockings for a local whole- 
sale house. It was more a matter of the therapeutic value than of the actual 
money involved. Approximately 16 blind persons worked on the order, making 
just over $48 each; 5 of them were over 70 and 3 others had never earned any 
money in their lives. 

The Illinois Federation of the Blind has been and is a key factor in bringing 
the blind of our State to a position of independence and equality in society. We 
have good cooperation with our State agencies, and we have every reason to 
believe that this relationship will continue. Because of our own experiences we 
know of the value of organizations of the blind. It is for this reason that we 
support the bills now before this committee. There should be no possibility of 
any question as to the right of the blind to organize and be consulted about 
programs affecting them. These are rights as old as America itself, and in view 
of the actions of some State officials we think these rights should be specifically 
recognized and protected by act of Congress. 


Mr. Exxsorr. Thank you very much. 

At this time I am happy to have the privilege of recognizing my 
neighbor just down the hail here in the building, the gentleman from 
South Dakota, Mr. E. Y. Berry. Mr. Berry is a sponsor of one of the 
bills before the committee. He is interested in this subject matter. I 
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want Mr. Berry to know that we deeply appreciate his interest. We ap- 
preciate the fact that he has taken the time to come before the commit- 
tee this morning. 

Now, Mr. Berry, having said that, you may proceed in any manner 
you care to. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. Y. BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Berry. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee. I shall not take the time of the committee to testify 
and shall simply file my statement, if that is proper. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Without objection, the statement of Mr. Berry—which 
I now hand to the reporter—will be made a part of the record and 
will follow his oral statement. 

Mr. Berry. My purpose in appearing is to introduce Dr. G. N. 
Gettman and yield my time to him, if that is permissible, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Berry. I present Dr. G. N. Gettman, from Lavern, Minn., who 
has done a great deal of work as a visiting lecturer at Purdue Univer- 
sity; clinical child development at Yale, and so forth, and who has 
been attending a visual clinic out at the University of Maryland. 

Dr. Gettman’s plane leaves this afternoon, and I just thought it 
would be a good idea if he could come here and for a few minutes 
give you men an idea of what the Optometric Association is doing and 
has been doing on visual aid, if it can be boiled down into that length 
of time. 

Mr. Exuiorr. May I thank you, Mr. Berry, for your kindness in 
bringing Dr. Gettman to us. 

Without objection, your prepared testimony may appear in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. E. Y. Berry on H.R. 3277 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it is a pleasure to appear be- 
fore you and present my views with reference to the bills under consideration, 
one of which, H.R. 3277, I introduced for the establishment of a temporary 
advisory committee for the blind. 

Blindness is one of the greatest tragedies which can befall a human being. 
It has afflicted mankind since prehistoric times. One of the greatest miracles 
recorded in the New Testament was the restoration of sight to the blind man. 

Great progress has been made in the protection of the human eyes both 
from disease and injury, and the improvement of vision from birth through old 
age. But in spite of all this, I believe the blind population in our country is 
increasing. This is due to the fact that the life span of our population has 
increased and many of the causes of blindness are much more prevalent among 
our senior citizens. The Federal Government, through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Veterans’ Administration, is expending 
large sums for the aid to the blind and for prevention of blindness. Much of 
this money is actually used in cooperative programs with the several States, in 
accordance with title X of the social security law. 

It seems to me and to a good many other Members of this Congress, including 
the chairman of this subcommittee, that it would be expedient to have a tem- 
porary advisory committee, composed of representatives of governmental and 
nongovernmental agencies, appointed to conduct a careful survey of the entire 
subject, to ascertain the facts and then make recommendations with a view to 
improving the work which is being done by Federal, State, and local authorities 
as well as nongovernmental agencies in this important field. 
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The bill which I and several other Members of the House have sponsored pro- 
vides for an advisory committee of nine, to be appointed by the President. The 
bill sponsored by the chairman of the subcommittee provides for an advisory 
committee of 21. 

It seems to me that perhaps the nine-member committee is too small, as I 
believe that there are two professions which by all means should be represented 
on any such advisory committee. One is the medical profession which should 
be represented by an ophthalmologist, and the other is the optometric profes- 
sion which should be represented by a duly licensed optometrist. The work of 
the ophthalmologist is primarily in the field of medication and surgery. Great 
progress is being made in the removal of cataracts, treating glaucoma, and other 
diseases of the eye. The optometrists are those who are specially trained in pro- 
viding ophthalmic aids to those individuals who have some residual vision. 
These are sometimes referred to as the partially sighted. By the use of tele 
scopic lenses, multifocal lenses, and contact lenses, it has been possible to im- 
prove the vision of individuals who would otherwise be classified as blind. 

You are all aware of the fact that in order to qualify for the benefits ac- 
corded to the blind, it is not necessary for an individual to be totally sightless, 
A small amount of vision, or what is sometimes referred to as tunnel vision— 
which is a restriction of the field of vision to a very narrow angle—qualifies 
one for the blind benefits. Therefore, regardless of which bill this committee 
reports, I trust that it will be amended so as to include on the temporary advisory 
committee a duly certified ophthalmologist and a duly licensed optometrist. 

Before concluding perhaps I should state briefly the qualifications of a certified 
ophthalmologist and a licensed optometrist. 

A certified ophthalmologist is a physician who, after being licensed to prac- 
tice medicine, has taken postgraduate work on the eye, successfully completed 
his residency in an eye hospital, and satisfactorily passed an examination given 
by the American Board of Ophthalmology. As previously stated, he is primarily 
one who specializes in eye surgery and medication, though he also performs re- 
fractions and prescribes corrective lenses. In order to secure a license as an 
optometrist in any one of the 49 States and the District of Columbia, one must 
be a graduate of an approved school or college of optometry, which requires 
a minimum of 5 years of study at the college level, 3 of which are devoted to 
optometric study and clinical procedures. The applicant must also pass a State 
board optometric examination. The profession, in addition to its national 
association, supports the American Optometric Foundation, which is a non- 
profit organization engaged in sponsoring research projects in the field of vision. 

It seems to me that both of these professions should be represented on the 
committee. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present my views. 


Mr. Exxiorr. We are happy to have you before us, Dr. Gettman. 


You may proceed with your statement in any manner in which you 
see fit. 


STATEMENT OF DR. G. N. GETTMAN, OF LAVERN, MINN. 


Dr. Gerrman. Thank you, Mr. Berry and Mr. Chairman. 

Being an optometrist, I am very much interested in these bills. I 
am interested in the idea behind these bills and the value of them. 
We feel that optometry should be represented in this advisory com- 
“1 ig that is being arranged for these bills or as a result of these 

ills. 

The reason why we feel that we are a part of this picture relates to 
our experience with the blind or partially sighted at all ages. 

In optometry we have done a great deal of work in the subnormal 
vision aids, telescopic lenses, and this sort of thing, contact lenses, 
which assist some categories of blind le. Beyond this we are 
finding a great number of children who, because of misfortune at 
birth, come into this world with only partial sight or very limited 
sight. It has been my opportunity to work very extensively and 
very intensively with a large number of these children. We are find- 
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ing that even though the end organ, the eye, can be considerably 
damaged, that if these children have the proper opportunity to learn 
to use what they have, their visual abilities become much greater 
than would be indicated by the simple damage to the eye or the extent 
of the damage. 

We have a great deal of experience in this area now and feel that 
we can make a very definite contribution out of our professional ex- 
perience over the number of years in these various areas to any study 
or continuing study of the needs of the blind people. 

That is true especially in the research areas, finding out how they 
manage to “see’—and I put that “see” in quotation marks—to “see” 
without being able to see through eyes. 

And let me say that what we can do to help them in these areas has 
been quite significant. 

But I must confess that my personal interest is the young child who 
needs a great deal of guidance and a great deal of help from strictly 
a functional, experiential developmental viewpoint, to make use of 
whatever facilities he might have. 

That is because we are finding that regardless of their blind rating, 
some of these children are very capable of maintaining scholastic 
standards right along with so-called normal children. Now this is 
especially true if they have the advantages of the special lenses and 
the special aids that can be given. 

Some of them do exceptionally well and have to have this assistance, 
this guidance, even though the special aids are not involved. 

So we are very interested in seeing that any bill that deals with 
blind or partially sighted people considers all of the possibilities 
thereof, assisting these people to make the greatest use of whatever 
they might have. 

We know that beyond any doubt. We see examples of it surround- 
ing us at all times, of people who are handicapped but who, with 
proper opportunity, seem to overcome these handicaps not to a status 
of normalcy but to a very high status of self-sufficiency and that is 
the thing that interests us. 

So we feel that the optometric profession can make a contribution 
to this committee and the background of this information and bill 
which is being presented. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Gettman, I believe that the legal definition of 
blindness is the ability to see to a measurement of sight of what you 
call 20 over 200 or is it 400? 

Dr. Gerrman. 20 over 200, yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Is it in that field of the blind that you work pri- 
marily; is it not? 

Dr. Gerrman. Are you referring to the legally blind ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes; those who yet have some residual of sight left. 

Dr. Gerrman. Yes; some light perception. 

On the other hand, we do occasionally run into youngsters who are 
totally sightless because of a birth injury or birth accident of some 
sort, who still can be taught some of the replacements or substitutions 
for eyes. Those must not be overlooked either. We have to run the 
whole gamut. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Berry has introduced a bill in this field, along 
with several other Members of the Congress, which seeks to provide 
for the establishment of a temporary commission to study and report 
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to the Congress on the problems relating to blindness and the needs of 
blind persons. 

Dr. Gerrman. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I gather, from what you say, that you would endorse 
that type of an approach toward the solution of problems connected 
with the limiting factor of blindness. 

Dr. Gerrman. Very much so. 

May I make a point right here, please, sir, if I may interrupt. 

Mr. Enniorr. Yes. 

Mr. Gerrman. I am very much interested in this because there is 
so much clinical activity going on in behalf of these people that is 
showing spectacular results for the individual, I mean to the indi- 
vidual’s own benefit. 

Now, we do not, under any circumstances, want you to gather that 
they see again, but what abilities they do have can be extended. 

I think this is important information for this committee to have 
along with all other aspects of the problem of the blind. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The information you have brought to us has been 
very helpful, Dr. Gettman. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. Doctor, you feel that this problem should be handled 
from a Federal level, do you, or from a local level? That is, I refer 
to the problem with reference to partial vision. 

Dr. Gerrman. I think it should be handled from every level, sir. 
I think it should involve everybody that can begin to approach the 
problem. And I think the Federal level is probably the best way to 
start it, because here you can gather the most information. 

Mr. Dantes. When you say gather the “most information” do you 
mean in form of a study ? 

Dr. Gerrman. Yes. 

Mr. Dantets. But you would not have the Federal Government 
reaching down to the individuals in the various States of these United 
States; would you? 

Dr. Gerrman. No, no. I think the Federal Government should be 
at least certainly in a position to be a better investigatory committee 
to gather the information, but I do not think they should control 
clear down to the individual level. 

Mr. Dantets. Of course, in the State from which I come, New Jer- 
sey, we have quite an extensive program, which encompasses the idea 
that you related here this morning. 

Dr. Gerrman. Yes. 

Mr. Dantets. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Gerrman. Thank you, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Giaimo, of Connecticut. 

Mr. Grarmo. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Mr. LaFore, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LaFore. Let me say, Dr. Gettman, that I have found your testi- 
mony to be very interesting and I have enjoyed it and appreciate the 
opportunity of having heard you. 

Dr. Gerrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Gettman. And thank 
you, Mr. Berry, for presenting Dr. Gettman. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. May I say to those of us here assembled .that if there 
is no objection, we will recess now until 2 o’clock and be in session 
perhaps from 2 to 4. 

We will stand adjourned now until 2 o’clock. It is now about 12:15 
and we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock and resume at 2 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m. the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Thereupon, at 2 p.m., the committee reconvened in room 429, Old 
House Office Building.) 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will resume its hearing and hear 
additional witnesses in behalf of the bills before us, which are a bill to 
protect the right of the blind to self-expression through organiza- 
tions of the blind, and several companion bills, and a bill to establish 
a temporary national commission to study and report on the problems 
relating to blindness and the needs of blind persons and for other 
purposes, to which there also are several companion bills. 

Before we start, I have for the record a statement by the Honorable 
Alvin M. Bentley, a Member of Congress from the State of Michigan, 
and a statement of the Honorable James A. Haley, a Member of Con- 
gress from the State of Florida. Both statements will be made a part 
of the record at this point. 

(Statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it is a pleasure to lend my 
support to various bills now pending before your subcommittee and pertaining 
to the blind people of this country. I wish to speak in support of two bills in 
particular, H.R. 124, introduced by the gentlewoman from West Virginia, Mrs. 
Kee, and H.R. 1855, introduced by the gentleman from Florida, Mr. Matthews. 
I have introduced companion measures to both bills. 

H.R. 124 is a bill to protect the right of the blind to self-expression through 
organizations of the blind. It would direct the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to consult and advise with authorized representatives of organiza- 
tions of the blind to the fullest extent practicable in the formulation, admin- 
istration and execution of programs for the aid and rehabilitation of the blind. 
The Secretary would also be directed to encourage State agencies to consult 
with authorized representatives of organizations for the blind in any State 
program for the aid and rehabilitation of the blind to which Federal funds are 
contributed. It would further provide for the right of blind people to join 
organizations of the blind and would help to prevent the exertion of any influence 
against self-expression of the blind through organizations of the blind. This 
bill-is sponsored by the National Federation of the Blind, as well as by its 
affiliate, the Michigan Council of the Blind, Inc. 

H.R. 1855 is for the purpose of creating a temporary advisory commission for 
an intensive study of the problems concerning our blind citizens. The bill would 
establish a National Advisory Committee for the Blind to investigate and study 
the entire field of existing Federal, State, and local activities relating to the 
granting of services to the blind, including the history and development of such 
activity. The committee is to report within 24 months as to the results of such 
investigation and study, together with recommendations for accomplishing 
greater coordination of and more effective results from such activities, for the 
attainment of maximum benefits for the blind, and other appropriate matters. 
I agree with the author of this bill that we need more coordinated services and 
uniform standards for our blind programs. I also agree with the author of 
H.R. 124 that our blind citizens should have the right to self-expression through 
membership in their own organizations. 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, regard these two bills as being conflicting in any way. 
One deals with the right of the blind people to belong to organizations of their 
own choice and gives these organizations, or their representatives, the right to 
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be consulted in the formulation and operation of programs for the blind. The 
other provides for the establishment of a commission to develop improved methods 
and increasingly effective programs for the blind. I think that the passage of 
both bills would be helpful to our blind citizens and would definitely indicate 
to them the continued concern and attention of the Federal Government to their 
problems. I therefore, Mr. Chairman, urge favorable consideration by your sub- 
committee of both H.R. 124 and H.R. 1855. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JAMES A. HALEY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, SEVENTH DISTRICT oF 
FLORIDA, ON BEHALF OF LEGISLATION FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A TEMPORARY 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, in recommending approval 
of legislation creating a Temporary Advisory Committee for the Blind, I am par- 
ticularly mindful of the instance of needless Federal bureaus, wasted effort, and 
apparent inconsistencies that have been reported from time to time in the rules 
and regulations promulgated by these various bureaus. I am concerned over 
the fact that such factors could have been avoided by more careful study and 
planning. 

My able colleague, the Honorable D. R. (Billy) Matthews, has clearly pointed 
out that he has found a maze of laws administered by varied Federal agencies, 
bureaus, and departments pertaining to the needs of the blind. I am firmly 
convinced that in this field there should be uniformity and a definite program 
with one aim—to sincerely study the needs of the blind and help them help 
themselves so that they may assume their rightful place in our society. I am 
confident the blind have the same desire for recognition that every citizen has, 
and that, if given the right opportunity, these unfortunate individuals will con- 
tribute a great deal more to our Nation. Therefore, I believe a temporary com- 
mittee should be established for the purpose of conducting a thorough study of 
the needs of the blind, the various services available, the laws and the adminis- 
tration of such laws pertaining to the blind, and report their findings together 
with recommendations, to the Congress, for a well-coordinated program in which 
the objectives are well defined. I suggest the objective of the study should be to 
determine the best way to help the blind help themselves. Inasmuch as Con- 
gressman Billy Matthews has so ably pointed out the need for a more coordinated 
program in this field, I will not belabor that point. 

I do not recommend any particular bill, but I do believe the Advisory Com- 
mittee should be independent of Government agencies so that it will have a free 
hand in the study of the whole program for the blind. In addition, I believe 
the Committee should be temporary and be required to submit its report within 
2 years. It would appear that 2 years will allow sufficient time for this study. 


Mr. Extiorr. Are there Members of Congress or representatives 
of Members of Congress present who desire to testify at this time? 

Under our rules we give the statements of Members priority because 
of their other commitments. 

If not, Dr. tenBroek, when we stopped yesterday it seems to me 
that we broke your statement right in two and if you are ready to 
begin, we will hear you again. 

r. TENBroex. Mr. Chaisinan, I would suggest that we now go 


down the list of witnesses before I resume ry Srisamyiny to deal with 


some specific matters that have been raised before and to give some 
witnesses who have now been here longer than they feel they ought 
to be an opportunity to catch planes and so on. 

I would suggest that you call as the next three witnesses in order, 
Carl Weiss, Dr. Jacob Freid, and George Card. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Carl Weiss, Dr. Jacob Freid, and George Card, in 
that order? 

Mr. tenBroek. In that order. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Carl Weiss is, according to my note, the presi- 
dent of the Blind Professional Association of America, of 201 Hamil- 
ton Avenue, Staten Island, N.Y. 

Mr. Weiss, I have before me a mimeographed copy of your state- 
ment, and if you care to summarize that statement I can assure you 
that the entire statement will go into the record as your statement on 
this bill, so you consider that statement and then proceed in whichever 
manner you see fit. 

I have always made it a policy in the operation of the hearings that 
I am concerned with to give everybody as much time as I possibly 
can, but I do hope that witnesses will do what they can to help us 
get along, in view of the fact that we still have numerous witnesses 
to be heard. 


STATEMENT OF CARL WEISS, PRESIDENT, BLIND PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Weiss. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, on be- 
half of the association I want to express our appreciation for this op- 
portunity to address you and to express our point of view. 

For identification of myself, I am Carl Weiss, a director of the 
social service department of probably the largest TB hospital in the 
United States. I am head of the medical social service division and 
under my supervision are six sighted employees; and, if you Congress- 
men have any constituents who have a master’s degree in social work 
and want a job, I will be glad to try to give it to them. 

While at this point, I am not working directly in the work of help- 
ing the blind people, over the years I have worked for a voluntary 
agency for the blind as a dictaphone typist, a Braille switchboard op- 
erator; I worked as a social worker in an agency for the blind. I 
worked as a psychiatric social worker in a hospital for the mentally 
ill. I worked as a psychiatric social worker in the Department of 
Welfare where one of my jobs was to determine whether or not a per- 
son was sufficiently mentally well to remain in a community or men- 
tally ill to be committed or recommitted into a hospital, and for 8 years 
I have been working in an institution as a medical social worker and 
now, as a director tor this TB hospital; so I speak with a broad ex- 
perience in working with people. 

We of the association are wholeheartedly in po of this bill pro- 
tecting the right of blind people to be heard, to be consulted by those 
tax-dagnetee agencies that purport to work for the benefit of the 
blind people. 

I would like to correct what I think are two unfortunate impres- 
sions that occurred during these hearings. 

The first one is this: that we of the association would not support 
any bill that would exclude any other recognized organization for the 
blind people from being consulted. 

We interpret this bill as not one of excluding anybody, but as in- 
cluding the blind people to be consulted. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me interrupt you right there, Dr. Weiss. 

I have understood all the way through these hearings that what you 
seek is to be included and not to exclude somebody else. 


38450—59——-9 
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Mr. Wetss. That is exactly right. 

The impression was created in the hearings that the blind people 
were trying to exclude sighted people who were eagerly trying, ac- 
cording to their best light, to help us. We want to impress upon 

ou and everybody else that we do not exclude sighted people from 
1elping us. We want all the sighted people in the country to help 
us, but we want them to help us to help ourselves. We don’t want them 
to do things for us. We want them to help us do things for ourselves 
and the tendency in voluntary agencies for the blind is to tend to do 
things for us without our participation. 

I worked in a voluntary agency and I know that the tendency is to 
assume that because a person is blind, he is therefore unable to think, 
unable to feel, unable to make decisions for himself or for others, and, 
as a consequence, the blind people’s emotional and mental health in 
many of these voluntary agencies and the tax-supported agencies has 
been undermined because, by their own statements, many of these vol- 
untary agencies which have great influence with the tax-supported 
— have imposed a paternalistic approach toward the blind 
people. 

You Congressmen have fought paternalism in Government and in 
industry they have fought paternalism. Paternalism in our way of 
thinking in this country is very destructive and the reason it is de- 
structive is because it imposes dependency on the blind people and 
prolonged dependency has been recognized by all authorities in the 
field of mental health as one of the basic causes of emotional and 
mental illness. 

Here we have voluntary agencies not intentionally, not because of 
any evil motivation, but because of a lack of understanding, have im- 
posed prolonged dependency upon a group of people. 

You will notice if you have to work with these blind people that 
so many of these blind people who have had to depend on these vol- 
untary agencies for help have become so dependent because of the 
agency’s approach toward them that, when it came time for them to 
make decisions on their own behalf, they were paralyzed by increased 
anxiety, which is always a result of enforced dependency, and these 
blind people have become permanently emotionally crippled because 
of this prolonged dependency that has been imposed upon them. 

So as a professional person speaking for the group ? represent, we 
are opposed to this paternalistic attitude of these agencies for one 
basic reason, that it is very destructive to the personality of the blind 
people and therefore undermines their ability to take action on their 
own behalf. 

I belong to the minority of blind people who are fortunate, who 
through a fortuitous set of circumstances do not have to depend on 
agencies, public or private, for our socio-economic survival, but most 
blind people are not that fortunate. Most blind people have to de- 
pend on these agencies for their social, their economic, their recrea- 
tional, and their health problems, and, when these agencies feel that 
they have to take this paternalistic attitude toward the blind people, 
they are increasing their problems and not decreasing them. The 
blind people are really in a difficult position. 

The reason why we need this law is this: How can blind people 
criticize the group that has such pervasive control over their lives 
without some legislative protection of their right to criticize, their 
right to suggest, their right to question, their right to participate! 
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Without some legislative protection for that right, most blind people 
will of necessity remain silent on those problems that extensively and 
intimately affect their lives. ; 

We as professional blind people who are not “workers for blind peo- 
ple”’—we are doctors, lawyers, college professors, psychiatric social 
workers, medical social workers, any profession you want to mention I 
am sure you will find a representative of our group—are concerned for 
the other blind people who have not been as fortunate as we have 
been in entering a competitive field. Our organization exists to help 
those younger blind people who want to go into the profession, and 
by and large all the voluntary agencies for the blind have tacitly or 
overtly acknowledged the fact that they are completely incapable of 
helping blind people enter the professions. 

So we organized to see whether, through our bitter and hard-road 
experience, we couldn’t help the younger blind people overcome some 
of the obstacles that prevent them from entering the professions. 

I want to emphasize again, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, that we would oppose this bill if it were an exclusionary 
bill. We simply understand this bill to mean that the blind people, 
through their representatives, shall also be consulted in advance of 
policy formation and policy determination, not after they have done 
it and then we have to come with hat in hand and ask them to recon- 
sider. 

Through you, Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct my next com- 
ment to, I think it was Congressman Daniels from New Jersey. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Congressman Daniels is here, Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Weiss. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Daniels gave Professor 
tenBroek a hard time yesterday because the Congressman felt that a 
blind person could not possibly be a judge, because he couldn’t see. 

Over the 15 or 20 years that I have worked totally blind in the field 
of medical and psychiatric social work, I have interviewed and tried 
to help thousands of sighted people who are mentally ill, psychotics, 
schizophrenics, paranoid people, various kinds of skid row bums I 
have interviewed, every level of emotional and mental disturbance, 
and if I couldn’t perform work through my ears, my disciplined, 
trained, educated ears, then I certainly wouldn’t be in the work today 
and I wouldn’t be promoted to my position, so there must be some way 
that I am able to understand the B ermeney of the person I am trying 
to help without having my physical sight so see him. 

It is a fact, Mr. Chairman, that through the voice, the human emo- 
tions, the real inner person of every one of us is revealed, and if we 
have trained, disciplined, perceptive ears, we can hear much more than 
anyone can see by the mere physical appearance, and this is not just 
a romantic notion. This has been established by studies and those 
of us who are in the field of interviewing people, trying to help them, 
if we couldn’t judge people’s character through our ears, we wouldn’t 
last in a profession. 

{ have thousands of people that I have interviewed over 15 and 
20 years as proof that it can be done, and in New Jersey, the home 
State of the Congressman, there is a blind psychiatric social worker 


at a mental hygiene clinic who is helping many disturbed people, and 
she can’t see a thing. 

There is a blind man in New Jersey who is a psychiatric social 
worker in a children’s clinic. Some would say he has to be able to 
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see children to help them. Yet he got his promotion about a month 
ago because he is doing such a wonderful job although unable to see. 

I don’t know whether that satisfactorily answered the judze from 
New Jersey or not, but it is a very difficult point to get across because 
it is one of those things that you learn through experience and words 
do not always say what you want them to say. The psychologist 
called what I am trying to say subliminal knowledge. In other words, 
it is subconscious knowledge that you accumulate over the years and 
in order for a blind man to survive in the profession, he has to learn, 
develop his subconscious knowledge, to make up for the loss of his 
physical sight. 

To point out another aspect in our area to Congressman Wain- 
wright, because I am in his State, I want to point out a little com- 
parison. 

In the State of New Jersey, the New Jersey State Commission for 
the Blind, every important executive, administrative, supervisory 
job is held by a blind person. Every counseling vocation counselor's 
job is held by a blind person, but these blind people are all highly 
trained, highly skilled. They all went to school. They got their 
master’s degrees in vocational counseling and administration. As a 
result of this highly trained group of blind men and women running 
the New Jersey State Commission for the Blind, the New Jersey 
State Commission for the Blind is one of the most creative, the most 
productive, the most advanced agency for helping blind people in 
the country, and they come to that agency from all over the country 
for training. 

In the great State of New York of which I am a citizen, the re- 
habilitation programs is completely dominated by sighted people. In 
fact, the director got up publicly and said he wouldn't hire a blind 
man for anything. As a result, there is more bitterness, more re- 
sentment, less productive creative work done by that agency than 
probably any other of its nature in the country. 

Right in two neighboring States, that is what you have by com- 
parison. I can show you the same comparison with voluntary agen- 
cies. 

In New York City we have three major agencies, or four, but for 
comparison, one agency is completely dominated administratively 
by competent trained blind people. As a result they have people 
coming from all over the country, all over the world, to get train- 
ing there. In fact, they get such good training in rehabilitating the 
blind people that they go to more lucrative jobs in rehabilitating 
other disabled people. 

Then you have another agency there where only part of the jobs 
are given to blind people, but the top echelon jobs are denied them 
and they are still a charity agency in the less desirable meaning of 
that phrase. 

Then we have another agency that absolutely at any price will not 
employ a blind person on the administrative level, no matter how 
capable he is. As a result, that agency had I think two strikes against 
it. Blind people had to go out on strike because they felt their emo- 
tions, their ideas, and their feelings were utterly disregarded. 

Then an interesting point for the Congressman from Connecticut: 
There is a situation in Connecticut where it shows we need this bill. 
The Connecticut Commission for the Blind has been trying to elimi- 
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nate a blind person from serving as director of the commission for 
the blind and what do you know? What reason do they use? Be- 
cause a blind man cannot travel to conferences as easily as a sighted 
man. That is-a strange argument to use when you have hundreds 
and hundreds coming to Washington from all over the country, but 
that is the argument they have used to try to eliminate a blind man 
from serving as an executive of that commission. 

This problem that the blind people have is uneven throughout the 
country, but, gentlemen, we need that law to help the blind people 
not only legally to regain their status, but it will give them a shot in 
the arm psychologically which is just as important. It will help them 
regain their self-respect, their dignity as human beings, as people to be 
consulted by those agencies who affect their lives so directly, so 
pervasively, and so intimately. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for listening. Of course, I am subject to 
any questions that you gentlemen would like to ask. 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Weiss follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CARL WEISS, PRESIDENT, BLIND PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERIcA, INC., STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 


The Blind Professional Association of America, Inc., whose members success- 
fully compete with their sighted colleagues as university professors in physics, 
mathematics, political science, and other subjects, such as high school teachers 
in public high schools with sighted children, such as medical and psychiatric 
social workers in hospitals and mental hygiene clinics, lawyers, etc., wish 
to go on record in support of the Baring-Kennedy bill because the vast number 
of blind people require legislative sanction for the right to organize into voluntary 
associations for their mutual advancement. The right to organize is not merely 
a political principle but it is for them a social, economic, as well as a psychological 
necessity. 

In order for the blind people to have any chance whatever to redress the current 
social, economic, and psychological balance of power, which now is so greatly 
in their disfavor, to some equivalent basis for the purpose of developing more 
employment opportunities for themselves, the blind people must have legislative 
sanction to assure them not only the right to organize but also the right to be 
heard through their own chosen leaders by tax-supported agencies that purport 
to exist for their benefit. 

The opposition of those who are in control of the voluntary and tax-supported 
agencies is quite understandable, for they have a vested interest in maintaining 
their own social and economic security and status. They can hardly look with 
favor upon any informed group of blind people asserting their right to be heard 
in the determination of policies, their right to question the execution of policies, 
their right to participate in the planning of programs that affect their lives su 
extensively and intimately. The assertion of such rights by the blind people 
tends to make the guilt-ridden, the anxiety-ridden, and the insecurity-ridden 
administrators, whether sighted or blind, of both voluntary and tax-supported 
agencies hostile toward any legislative support of the blind people’s right to be~ 
heard through their own chosen representatives. 

One of the most effective ways for Congress to make certain that the funds 
it has appropriated for the rehabilitation for the blind people are not wasted 
is to pass a law assuring the blind people the right to organize into voluntary 
associations of their own choice and to be heard without fear of retaliation. To 
say, as maintained by the opponents, that the blind people already have the 
right to organize is a naive rationalization, a cynical mockery. Since most 
of the blind people must depend for their economic survival upon voluntary and 
tax-supported agencies, what kind of freedom to question, freedom to criticize, 
freedom to participate in policy determination could prevail for the blind people 
without legal protection for their right to organize and to be heard? 

The agencies for the blind, whether public or private, will never of their own 
accord be able to give up their paternalistic attitude toward the blind people, 
however professionally enlightened certain members of their staff may be, without 
the help of the blind people themselves. ‘The imposition of dependency upon the 
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blind people brought about by the paternalistic attitudes of the agencies is a 
demoralizing factor, a greatly contributive factor in undermining their mental 
health. The paternalistic approach, that some leaders of the agencies frankly 
acknowledge will never voluntarily be surrendered by them, fosters in the blind 
people a sense of irresponsibility for their own actions and for making their own 
decisions. Prolonged dependency tends to increase their anxiety about their 
ability to do anything for themselves to the point where many of the blind people 
can no longer take any effective action on their own behalf. The agencies have 
foisted dependency upon the blind people, then in turn, have exploited the blind 
people because of their dependency. A means for saving many of the blind 
people from becoming incurably enmeshed in this paternalistic nurturing of 
dependency would be through legal sanction and protection for the right of blind 
people to organize and to be heard. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Weiss. I have been in- 
spired by your testimony. 

Where did you get that Phi Beta Kappa key you are wearing? 

Mr. Weiss. I got it at Rutgers University and I got my master’s 
degree at Princeton and, in order to teach, giving a little personal 
history, the agency I went to for help told me that with a master’s 
degree in political science all they could help me do was become a dicta- 
phone typist and I did that job until I almost had aenervous break- 
down. Then I got out of it one way or another. Then I went back 
about 5 years later and got another master’s degree in social work to 
make it possible for me to become really professional in my chosen field. 

Mr. Exxrorr. You earned the Phi Beta Kappa while you were 
totally blind ? 

Mr. Weiss. Yes. One year before I entered college I lost my sight. 
I went in and with readers I survived. 

Mr. Extiorr. You are a living example of what a man can accom- 
plish making the best use of the senses that he has left after suffering 
the limiting occasion of blindness. 

Mr. Weiss. Mr. Chairman, I have one quality that a lot of blind 
people don't have. I have emotional toughness to survive. So many 
blind people don’t have that and you really need it or to get a lot of 
support from their sighted friends to help them survive. 

Mr. Extiorr. You gained some of that emotional toughness through 
your association with your fellow blind people and organizations such 
as yours, and you gained some of it, I should think, from the under- 
standing on the part of your sighted friends who really desired to 
work with you. 

I want to compliment you on taking the position that the solution 
of these problems requires all of us. It is not an exclusionary matter. 

Mr. Weiss. That is right. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Larore. I have no questions. 

I certainly wish to congratulate Mr. Weiss on his able presentation. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Weiss, I likewise desire to compliment you on 
your testimony here today. It was most enlightening. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you. 

Mr. Dantets. However, if I have conveyed the impression to you 
or to anyone else in this room that I intended or did give Dr. tenBroek 
a hard time yesterday, that was far from my motives. After all, as 
a member of this subcommittee, it is our purpose to be objective in our 
study of this problem and to assist in serving your purpose in coming 
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here to Washington, and we desire the benefit of everyone’s testimony 
and everybody’s views. So that, being a lawyer, if 1 question people 
and cross examine them, I do not necessarily entertain the view of the 
purpose of the question. It is merely to be objective in trying to ascer- 
tain what is proper to serve the best interests and the welfare of the 
blind. 

I purposely stated yesterday before I questioned Dr. tenBroek that 
I was a member of the Lions International and was president of its 
local chapter in Jersey City from 1949 to 1950, and prior thereto was 
chairman of its blind activities committee. 

I also pointed out that in the city of Jersey City I think we have a 
school for the blind that is the only institution of its kind in the 
United States of America, and that is St. Joseph’s Home and School 
for the Blind, which is doing a wonderful job for the blind. 

Mr. Weiss. I was raised in New Jersey. While I am working in 
New York, I am very proud of New Jersey. 

Mr. Dantes. I also desire to compliment you for the kind words 
that you said about the New Jersey Commission for the Blind. 

For your information, Mr. Weiss, I happen to be personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Carl Barr, a member of the bar of the State of New 
Jersey, who served his clerkship and also worked in the law office of a 
Harry Moore, thrice Governor of the State of New Jersey, and also a 
former U.S. Senator, and he today is affiliated with the New Jersey 
Commission for the Blind. 

Mr. Weiss. That is right. 

Mr. Dantets. And also in the city of Newark there is a lawyer by 
the name of Mr. Minella, who has a very active practice and is a very, 
very successfully engaged in the practice of law. 

Mr. Weiss. Those two fellows and I went to school together, so 
we know each other pretty well. 

Mr. Dantets. I think he was recently elected to be councilman of 
the city of Newark. 

Mr. Weiss. That is right. 

Mr. Dantets. So, therefore, in these questions there is no offense 
intended for any witness from any member. 

I notice Dr. tenBroek standing. 

Mr. renBrorexk. I should like to stand long enough to assure Con- 
gressman Daniels that there certainly hasn’t been any misunderstand- 
ing on my part and I am sure anybody else’s part. 

I deeply appreciate the ability and penetration of his questions. 
That helps us bring out our case and to explore the extent of our ideas, 
and I think that all Mr. Weiss meant was that I wasn’t very successful 
in answering some of his questions. 

Mr. Wess. That is just my weird sense of humor. 

Mr. Dantets. I think that you have fully answered any question 
that I had. I bring out very, very clearly that you are not opposed 
_ — organizations expressing their interest in the welfare of the 

ind. 

Mr. Weiss. That is right. 

Mr. Dantexs. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Are there other questions which we might ask this 
gentleman here who has so ably testified ? 

Mr. Wer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exniorr. The gentleman from Minnesota is recognized. 
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Mr. Wetr. While I am not a member of the subcommittee, I want 
tosay I am impressed here. 

First, I was struck by the last part of the witness’ statement that 
he has succeeded and established himself as well as he has because he 
had the emotional tenacity to continue on in spite of frustration and 
other types of problems. That struck me as something that I ought to 
have, serving here in Congress, something that can compete with frus- 
tration, but I do, Mr. Chairman, want to express to you and the mem- 
bers of your subcommittee here the appreciation that I know exists 
in the State of Minnesota in taking up this legislation, because I think 
all of us have had these letters and these communications. I know I 
have between 30 and 40 from Minnesota asking my support and my 
efforts to promote some of this legislation that is requested from my 
blind constituents in and out of my district, and I will take this oppor- 
tunity as a member of the full committee to express the fact that Min- 
nesota has a number of people who are interested in the presentation 
here today. 

I want to express my appreciation to you, Mr. Chairman, for bring- 
ing this matter up. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to thank my friend from Minnesota and to say 
to all of those present here that 1 know of no one who has a deeper 
interest in the problems of human beings, whether blind or whatso- 
ever, than does my friend from Minnesota. He is a tower of strength 
on the committee, and we are very happy to have him visit us and work 
with us. 

Are there other questions ? 

May I thank the gentleman for his testimony and say at this point 


in the record that the Honorable Clement J. Zablocki, a Member of 
Congress from the State of Wisconsin, desires to place in the record 
his statement approving his bill, H.R. 2813, which is similar to other 
bills now before the committee. 

(Statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, OF WISCONSIN, ON LEGISLATION 
PERTAINING TO THE BLIND 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity of presenting my views on legis- 
lation pertaining to the blind before your committee. 

In the 85th Congress, and again in the present Congress, I introduced legis- 
lation to protect the right of blind persons to self-expression through organiza- 
tions of their choice. The number of my current bill on this subject is H.R. 2813. 

This bill would accomplish two things. In the first place, it would direct the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to consult and 
advise with visually handicapped individuals and with representatives of organi- 
zations of the blind in the formulation and administration of programs for the 
blind, and to encourage State agencies to do likewise. 

Secondly, H.R. 2813 would direct Federal officers and employees concerned 
with the administration of programs for the blind not to use the influence of 
their office against the right of blind persons to join organizations of their choice. 
Further, it would condition Federal grants to State and other programs for the 
blind on such terms as will prevent the exertion, on the part of State officers and 
employees, of any influence against self-expression of the blind through legitimate 
and proper methods. 

The reasons for my action in sponsoring this legislation can be summarized 
very briefly. 

In many cities and communities throughout our Nation, there exist numerous 
organizations of blind persons. These organizations include alumni groups, 
trade and professional associations, groups of vending stand operators, organi- 
zations of workshop employees, and various other associations which have been 
formed by visually handicapped persons to advance their own welfare and com- 
mon interests. 
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These organizations afford our blind citizens an opportunity for collective self- 
expression. It would seein to me, therefore, that adequate measures should be 
taken to safeguard the right of our blind citizens to join such organizations, and 
to use them freely for the purpose of expressing their views on various aid and 
rehabilitation programs financed with the help of Federal and State funds. 

This is the objective which H.R. 2813 proposes to achieve. I therefore wish 
to commend this proposal to your committee’s careful consideration. 

There is one more point that I would like to mention. During the past year, 
I received some expressions from organizations for the blind, suggesting that 
services for the blind, and aids extended to visually handicapped persons, have 
experienced a general breakdown. I am in no position to judge to what extent 
this has really happered, but it seems to me that we ought to ascertain the true 
facts of this situation. We know that there presently exist various educational, 
rehabilitation, cultural, and financial programs designed to help blind people. 
If these programs are inadequate, or if they are not fulfilling their purpose, 
corrective action should be taken promptly. Before such corrective steps can be 
taken, however, we must first review and appraise the operations of these 
programs. 

It is my hope that the testimony and evidence presented to your committee in 
the course of these hearings will enable your committee to reach some definite 
conclusions on this subject. If further information and further study should be 
required, perhaps it would be advisable to assign this task to a special commis- 
sion—which course has been proposed in some of the other bills pending before 
your committee. I, for one, would certainly welcome your committee’s findings 
and recommendations on this issue. 

I want to thank the committee again for this opportunity to present my views. 
It is my sincere hope that these hearings will lead to such further legislative 
action as may be necessary to safeguard the rights of the blind, and to strengthen 
and improve the various programs designed to improve their well-being. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Exsaorr. The subcommittee is very happy to have with it at this 
time a member of our full committee, the gentleman from Ohio, Wil- 
liam H. Ayres, who is interested in the testimony which we are hearing 
on the blind bills and who comes specifically from another meeting in 
which he is engaged this afternoon to introduce to us Mr. Clyde Ross of 
his State, Ohio. 

Mr. Ayres, you may proceed to introduce Mr. Ross when you are 
ready. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Ayres. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to present to the committee one of our most distin- 
guished Ohio citizens and a constituent of mine, Mr. Clyde Ross, who 
resides in Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Ross is not only well informed on the problems of the blind, 
but he is also well aware and well informed of the problems that not 
only the blind people have, but our community as a whole. He is very 
active in civic affairs and, with the help of his lovely wife, he has made 
himself a real asset to our community. 

We are proud of you, Clyde, and I know that Mr. Elliott, who is 
chairman of this subcommittee, will be very anxious to hear your cum- 
ments regarding the various bills before the committee. 

Mr. Clyde Ross. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Ross, we are very happy to have you and may I 
say to my friend from Ohio that we appreciate his kindness in coming 
here from another meeting to thus participate in our deliberations. 

Thank you, Bill, very much. 

You may proceed, Mr. Ross. 
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STATEMENT OF CLYDE E. ROSS, PRESIDENT, OHIO COUNCIL OF 
THE BLIND, AND MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 


Mr. Ross. Chairman Elliott, I wonder if you wish to hear the other 
two persons that were mentioned earlier before you hear me. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is there any particular reason why they be heard 
before we hear Mr. Ross, Dr. tenBroek ? 

Mr. ren Broek. One of them has to catch a plane. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. At what time, sir? 

Mr. renBroek. Quarter of four. 

‘s Mr. Ex.iorr. How long do you think your testimony will take, Mr. 
oss ? 

Mr. Ross. I can make it as short as you wish. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Is it agreeable with you to limit you to 10 minutes? 

Mr. Ross. I think so. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If you could do that, will the other gentleman who 
has to catch a plane come up and be sitting alongside. 

Allright, Mr. Ross, you may proceed. 

Mr. Ross. Chairman Elliott and members of the committee, my 
name is Clyde Ross, and I am of course from Akron, Ohio, president 
of the Ohio Council of the Blind. 

Different from some of the persons who have testified, I did not 
lose my sight until about 17 years ago, so that I have the advantage 
of knowing what it is tosee. I also have the advantage now of know- 
ing how it is not tosee. There are some advantages on both sides. As 
I have heard expressed here today, I want to repeat, from the Ohio 
Council of Blind, as our part of the National Federation of Blind, we 
have no intention of excluding anyone from being consulted. We do 
want to be consulted. 

In my earlier years of blindness, I experienced the bitterness that I 
think many blind persons do experience sometime in their life when 
there seems to be no place for you and no one needs you, and I too sur- 
vived that. 

I am employed in Goodyear Aircraft Corp. at Akron, Ohio, and 
have been for the past 15 years, as a bench machinist man. I work 
with sighted men and do the same work that they do, the same quan- 
tity of work, and I, without boasting, do the same quality of work. 

You gentlemen were elected by the citizens of your respective States 
and districts in those States to serve in Congress, and as you express 
an idea it may not always be the idea that each citizen of your State 
would express, but at least you are expressing what you believe to 
be the idea of the majority of your constituents. 

We among the blind ask for the same privilege, that when expres- 
sions are made for us in any conference on any level, they be made 
by someone of our choosing. We don’t claim to know all that is to be 
known about the problems or the solution of those problems for blind 
persons. We do believe that, as blind individuals, we have a better 

nowledge of what the basic problems are. We do believe in most 
instances that we have a reasonable explanation of how to overcome 
those problems, and we most assuredly believe that we have a right to 
be heard in expressing a solution to those problems. 

In Ohio we come near to a desirable relationship. Ten years ago, 
or twelve, the organization of the blind in Ohio were dubbed as Reds, 
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anarchists, and by the agency personnel we were assumed to be or- 
ganized for one specific purpose, and that was to tear them apart. 

Unfortunately, they did not understand us. Today they do under- 
stand us and there is a working relationship in Ohio today between 
the agencies for the blind and the organization of the blind. 

In Ohio we have approximately 18,000 blind people, and while 
there are only something over a thousand of those persons members 
of the Ohio Council of the Blind, I would hasten to say that the Ohio 
Council of the Blind is the only statewide organization of blind in 
Ohio. 

In support of the fact that in membership we are only perhaps a 
little better than one-eighteenth of the population of blind persons 
there, I would ask you in turn how many of your constituents in 
your respective States voted in the last election as Republicans or 
Democrats. I believe our percentage is on a fair basis. 

Our point in Ohio I think is even better made because during 
Governor Lausche’s administration I was at that time president of the 
Ohio Council of the Blind and I was chosen to be the one blind per- 
son on the Ohio Commission for the Blind. 

The Ohio Commission for the Blind is made up of six persons, five 
of them appointed by the Governor for 5-year terms, the sixth one 
having a permanent place on that commission. I am the only blind 
person. However, more recently the administration has placed an 
additional blind person in the commission meetings, not as a voting 
member, but as one who has the right to express his point of view, 
one who has the right to sit there and observe what is being done 
in behalf of the blind people of Ohio. 

We only want the right to participate in creating the programs 
for our own people, the people that are going to be benefited by those 
Same programs, 

[ think that answers it. Thank you. 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Ross follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF CLYDE E. Ross, AKRoN, OHIO 


My naine is Clyde E. Ross. I am president of the Ohio Council of the Blind 
and I am a member of the executive committee of the National Federation of 
the Blind. I work as a bench machinist at Goodyear Aircraft Corp. at Akron, 
having 15 years’ continuous service. I might also say that I am a graduate of 
Akron University and a member of the West Akron Lions Club. At the time of 
my employment at Goodyear Aircraft, I had been totally blind for just over 6 
months. 

My purpose in appearing before this committee is to urge favorable considera- 
tion of the bill before you to protect the right of the blind to organize and to- 
insure that they have some voice in programs affecting them. The passage of 
this bill is of utmost importance to the blind. Its principles are so firmly es- 
tablished in our American traditions and way of life that it is hard to believe 
anyone would oppose it. Yet, it is being opposed. Strangely enough, the opposi- 
tion comes from certain powerful agencies doing work for the blind. Perhaps 
the fact and the source of this opposition are the greatest proofs that the legis- 
lation is needed. I have come before this committee to talk about some of my 
personal experiences as a blind man, and to tell what organizations of the 
blind have meant to me. In 1943 I was working as an appliance salesman for 
the Ohio Edison Co. Two things occurred during that year, either of which 
would probably have caused my dismissal. In the first place wartime priorities 
ane the closing of the sales department. In the second place I became totally 
lind. 

Blindness was a hard blow. For the next 6 months I went through all of 
the hell which a blind person usually goes through when he loses his sight and 
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his job and is in danger of losing all of his self-respect. I was 40 years old— 
with a wife and two children, a home partly paid for, and no prospects of being 
able to make a living. The road ahead looked terribly bleak. 

I went from plant to plant trying to find work. Employers told me the same 
story almost in the same monotonous, condescending manner. They admired 
my character, my courage, my determination, my education, my background and 
experience—but. It was not a matter of not being able to perform the jobs they 
had. I was never given a chance to try. They knew in their own minds that 
there was nothing in their plants that a blind man could do, and that was that. 

As door after door was almost literally shut in my face and as I was denied 
opportunity after opportunity even to try out for jobs which I knew I could 
perform, I became extremely bitter. At the end of one unsuccessful interview I 
remember telling a plant personnel man that I wished I lived in Germany. He 
seemed shocked and asked me why. I told him, “Hitler puts people who are of 
no further use to society in gas chambers, but in our humane culture we keep 
them alive.” 

What was the turning point for me? The answer is simply this: I was con- 
tacted by a member of the local affiliate of the National Federation of the Blind. 
She learned about me somehow and called me on the phone. She began to call 
regularly. Both she and her husband were blind and both were employed. He 
was a baker in one of our large local bakeries, and she worked at Goodyear 
Aircraft. She did everything she could to encourage me to keep trying for a job 
and to make me believe in myself again. What she said made sense because she 
was living proof that it could be done. Some of my bitterness began to dis- 
appear, and some of my hope began to return. Eventually she succeeded in 
arranging an interview for me at Goodyear, and I was employed. 

It was at about this time that I attended my first meeting of the local organ- 
ization of the blind. There were some 25 or 30 people present. I had never 
realized that there were that many blind people in Summit County. They were 
apparently happy and seemed to be just normal people. The effect upon me 
was tremendous. As I continued to attend meetings, I decided that the best 
way I could repay the kindness of the lady who had helped me to find employ- 
ment and to regain my self-respect was to take an active part in the organization 
and to give a hand to other blind people who might be in as much need of help 
as I had been. 

At first the organization was simply a local group to me, and my thinking was 
strictly on a local level and pretty much limited. Gradually I became aware 
that the organized blind movement was State and national in character and 
that thousands of blind persons throughout the Nation were working together 
to find solutions to their problems. My perspective and my point of view were 
broadened accordingly. I attended my first State convention in 1947 and helped 
reorganize the Ohio affiliate of the national federation. I attended my first 
national convention in 1950 and have not missed one since. To me the organized 
blind movement spelled the difference between success and failure, between 
happiness and bitterness, between productivity and usefulness on the one hand 
and idleness and complete frustration on the other. To me the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind is an organization of blind persons attempting to do something 
for themselves and for others. I have done and I am doing all that I can to 
strengthen it and to make it grow, because I believe that it is the greatest single 
force making for the independence of the blind in this Nation. 

In 1947 the Ohio Council of the Blind had five local affiliates with a total 
membership of less than 200. Today we have 23 affiliates with a total member- 
ship of well over 1,000. We area part of the national organized blind movement 
and are working with the rest of the blind of the Nation to bring about a full 
acceptance of the blind into society on a basis of equality. 

In Ohio we do all that we can to find newly blind persons and to help them 
with their problems. When I first became a member of the Ohio Council of the 
Blind, our State and private agencies doing work for the blind were afraid of 
the organization and were hostile. They seemed to feel that our only purpose 
for organizing was to try to bring about their destruction, or at least to harass 
them. Gradually we have been able to modify their attitudes. We have man- 
aged to convince the agencies that we do not represent a threat to them. We 
now have almost complete cooperation. 

While the public agencies of Ohio are not perfect the fact that they do consult 
with the organization of the blind concerning policy and program shows a 
marked progress over the relationship that existed 10 years ago. 

Symbolizing this cooperation, I, as president of the Ohio organized blind 
movement, was appointed by our State Governor in 1952 to serve on the Ohio 
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Commission for the Blind, an advisory body to State agencies. Recently I have 
been serving as a consultant to a group appointed by the assistant chief ad- 
ministrator of the division of social administration of the State department of 
welfare to study ways of expanding services to the blind of Ohio. 

Mr. Euiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Ross, for your testimony. 

I now recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Larorr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Grarmo, Just one question. 

Do I understand, Mr. Ross, that you are not opposed to consulta- 
tions by the agency head with other people other than the blind? 

Mr. Ross. I am not opposed to that, so long as they recognize us, 
too. 

Mr. Giarmo. Thank you. 

Mr. Exatorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you. 

Mr. Extiorr. Now we have Dr. Jacob Freid. 

Dr. Jacob Freid has to catch a plane shortly. 

Let me say to you that we are happy to have you and you may 
proceed to give your testimony in the manner that suits you. 


STATEMENT OF JACOB FREID, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, JEWISH 
BRAILLE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Frem. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your indul- 


gence. 

My name is Jacob Freid. I am executive director of the Jewish 
Braille Institute of America. I have been a college teacher and I 
am a sociologist. 

I tried to study intensively these arguments. I was drawn into 
this work, being partially sighted in one eye myself, although having 
the good fortune still to have some sight, and I tried objectively in 
terms of my own professional abilities to weigh the arguments on both 
sides of this question, and have finally come out of that, being a con- 
vinced proponent of the legislation before you. 

| feel that the right of the blind to self-expression and consultation 
in the formulation and execution of aid and rehabilitation programs 
a the blind is a democratic right, as so many have testified here 
efore. 

I know that this is not exclusive legislation, but, rather, inclusive 
legislation. This point has been reiterated by Mr. Weiss and Mr. Ross, 
and I would also like to emphasize the fact that no one is to be excluded, 
but, rather, the blind are to be included, and is this not part of the 
democratic work, that in the sharing of the opinions, in the sharing 
of the expression of ideas even, if you please, disagreement, your 
elected representatives can, out of that sharing, determine the most 
logical, the most proper, basis for your decisions for the legislation 
which you think is in the best interests of the people of the United 
States, both those who are your constituents and the people of the 
United States as a whole. 

In considering these arguments, I cannot see how, as an executive 
director of a national agency, I can possibly fulfill my function with- 
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out consulting the blind. I do not consider them rivals, but, rather, as 
peers, as mature people, such as those I have listened to today and that 
you have listened to today, who can be helpful, who can criticize the 
work that we are doing, who can help us evaluate our program, who 
can help us meet their proper needs, making changes, make revisions, 
so that we are not cau ht in the cement cake of custom, by inertia, by 
ast practices, but will have the capability to change so that we can 
t fulfill our obligations and, we en our dedicated sense of com- 
mitment to this work in their behalf, because without them we are 
nothing. 

I do not think we as directors of agencies can be modest enough 
to feel that we are the monopolists of the only true revelation. We 
must be much more modest. We must share our insights; we must 
share our views; we must share our opinions to the extent, and I am 
convined that a blind person in the main is a normal individual, a 
normal individual with a physical disability, and he has the right to 
the fulfillment of his democratic aspirations and talents and abilities 
to contribute to the social good. 

I myself have had a very ego-shattering experience at the beginning 
of World War II. Right after Pearl Harbor I had the unfortunate 
privilege of being turned down for enlistment in the Army, the Navy, 
and the Marine Corps. I had sight in one eye and I came with ophthal- 
mic reports saying that I could be of service to the Armed Forces of 
the Nation in this hour of need, but I was turned down, and this is 
the general attitude of the sighted toward the blind. It does not come 
out of anything that is wrong or unwholesome. It comes out of ignor- 
ance, out of lack of appreciation that a blind person may be able to 
fulfill himself and to contribute to the betterment of this Nation in 
terms of his own individual merits and abilities. They are not looking 
for privilege; they are looking for an opportunity to fulfill themselves, 
and as such they need a forum. 

They need an yer yoann for consultation. 

I am convinced and share Mr. Weiss’s statement that dependency 
and inferiority relationship towards an agency head or an agency 
person is such that it can hurt the ego, the self-respect, the dignity, of 
the blind person, and in my own agency we try ever so hard not to 
allow that to happen, because we know that in trying to be sincere, 
in trying to be conscious, we gain from an equal peer relationship, 
from the maturity and the insights and the experiences of the blind 
shared with us, and we hope that the time will come that in this part- 
nership, rather than rivalry, we can develop a program of public 
education which will permit the blind to reach their level, to be able 
to make this contribution to our society as persons of different abili- 
ties, of different accomplishments, of different talents, who can 
achieve in terms of those abilities. 

I think we should welcome the blind as persons who are eminently 
qualified to participate fully, maturely, and wisely in solving the'r 
problems at in helping us work with them in partnership to solve 
those problems. 

Historically this almost seems to be a miniature Lexington and 
Concord. It is fulfillment of the democratic pattern of achieving the 
furtherance of democracy for a group that 1s now being embattled, 
that has been too long denied that privilege, and not, I would say, 
overtly or intentionally, but have just been bypassed until this mo- 
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ment where now, fortunately, they have gathered themselves to- 
gether and are coming to the representatives of our Nation’s Govern- 
ment to state their case. 

The second thing that always impressed me was Wilson’s self- 
determination, which we know now is the nationalistic ferment 
around the world. I recall that in reading the Treaty of Versaille 
debates, Georges Clemenceau, the Prime Minister of France, said of 
Wilson: 

Here is this man with 14 points, when God Almighty only had 10. 


I think Clemenceau was a bit off the beam, that this right of self- 
determination, of self-expression, is an inherent right of democratic 
men, and I think it is time in historic pattern that we in the United 
States lead the way toward the fulfillment of that right. 

As Heinrich Heine said: 


Let us be warriors in the liberation war for humanity— 


and I think you, the gentlemen who so ably represent us, have an 
impor function in that war to lead and for us to follow. 

Thank you. 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Freid follows :) 


‘ 


STATEMENT BY JACOB FREID, PH. D., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, JEWISH BRAILLE 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 


In addition to being the administrative head of a national agency for the 
blind, I am a sociologist and a college teacher. I have studied intensively the 
arguments presented pro and con concerning legislation to protect the right of 
the blind through their own organizations, to self-expression and consultation in 
the formulation and execution of aid and rehabilitation programs for the blind. 

As a result of my study of these arguments, buttressed by my own experience 
and knowledge in work with the blind I wish to state my conviction that passage 
of such legislation is necessary if these too-long denied democratic rights of 
organization, self-expression and consultation are to become a reality. It is my 
firm conviction that only in such a creative partnership between the blind and 
ourselves as administrators of programs of, by and for the blind can progress 
be made to the achievement of the goal that the day come when the blind 
person becomes in actuality what he is now too often prevented from being in 
practice—a normal individual with a physical disability, with the right to ful- 
fillment of his aspirations, and his own talents and abilities. 

From personal experience as a person without vision in one eye whose enlist- 
ment applications were rejected by the armed services when World War II 
began, I know how shattering it is to one’s ego to be considered disqualified 
because of a visual disability. How much more so is it for those without sight 
in both eyes. 

It would seem self-evident that consultation with the blind must result in 
significant insights and contributions to our administrative thinking, formula- 
tion and implementation of programs serving the blind. It is a sine qua non 
vital to self-evaluation of the effectiveness of our work, to necessary change and 
adaptation of present activities and objectives and to the adoption of new pro- 
grams responsive to new needs. Without such rapport through consultation, 
counsel, sharing of views and experiences, and recommendations, we adminis- 
trators are condemned to be sailors on uncharted seas and our ability to con- 
tribute positive service for the blind is doomed to be misguided or minimal in 
character. 

A program of public education designed to overcome harmful, prejudicial, 
and false stereotypes and attitudes and discriminatory practices toward the 
blind should take advantage of the thinking and the experiences of the blind 
themselves as the victims of such stereotypes, attitudes, and practices. 

Such consultation can aid our agencies, our communities, our municipal, 
State and Federal Governments in their efforts to disseminate truthful informa- 
tion, overcome ignorance, misinformation, unconscious prejudice, and economic 
and social discrimination concerning the blind. In this way the blind, in col- 
laboration and consultation with administrators, laymen, legislators, and em- 
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ployers, can give guidance on behalf of the enlargement of democracy and the 
achievement of its social, economic, and political promise for the blind in terms 
of their own individual merit and abilities. 

How can we in our democratic society whose way of life, has been founded 
on the freedom and representation of the individual deny to the blind the prin- 
ciples and qualities of American life which have given our Nation its spiritual 
stature? 


We should respect and concede the right of the blind individually and through 
their organizations the means to partnership, self-expression, and consultation 
in their struggle to achieve social and economic integration on a basis of 
equality with other persons. 

We should welcome the blind as peers eminently qualified to participate fully, 
maturely and wisely in solving their problems and determining their own 
destinies. Such participation is vital if we are to meet the needs of the blind. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Dr. Freid. 

I recognize now the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. LaFore. 

Mr. LaFore. No questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentlelady from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. No questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantexs. Doctor, have you examined any “of the pending bills 
before this committee? 

Mr. Frem. Yes; I have examined them. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you have any recommendation to make specifically 
with reference to each of them? 

Mr. Frem. Yes. I am definitely in favor of both bills, but I think 
both bills should be separate and should be considered as supplement- 
ing one another, rather than as either one or the other. 

I think what we have here is a synthesis that each has a function 
in moving forward, 

Mr. Daniers. You approve then of the study commission as well 
us the other bill giving self-expression to organizations of the blind! 

Mr. Frem. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dantexs. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Giarmo. Doctor, within the term “authorized organizations or 
representatives of the blind,” you would include both those of the 
blind and for the blind ? 

Mr. Frem. This means the blind, Congressman. 

I think that what we need here is an inclusiveness, shall we say, 
a catholicity of expression of opinion, so from the sharing of opinion 
we can decide what we think is best after having heard ail the argu- 
ments, just as in your hearings here now you are doing. 

Mr. Giarmo. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Dr. Freid. Your testimony has been 
very helpful and we appreciate it. 

Without objection, the written testimony of Dr. Jacob Fried will 
be made a part of the record immediately following his oral presen- 
tation. 

The next specially heard witness as per request will be Mr. George 
Card of Wisconsin. 

If you will come around, Mr. Card, we will be very happy to hear 
you, sir. 

We are happy to have Mr. George Card of Wisconsin, and let me 
say before he begins that his written testimony will be made a part 
of the record immediately following his oral presentation. 

Having said that, Mr. Card, you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE CARD, FINANCE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, AND PRESIDENT, WISCONSIN 
COUNCIL OF THE BLIND 


Mr. Carp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, when we took our 
recess at noone today, I felt that there was a very serious misunder- 
standing in the minds of perhaps several members of the subcommit- 
tee with respect to this matter of exclusion and denial. 

Those two terms had been used in questions respecting our attitude 
toward agencies for the blind, particularly voluntary agencies. The 
speakers ahead of me have commented to some extent on that. 

| would like to reemphasize what they have said for the most part. 

We do not deny and we do not want to deny any group or any 
organized force or any organization of any kind the right to be heard. 
In fact, we would insist that they be heard. 

Agencies for the blind have been heard in the past, and they are 
being heard, and they will be heard and they should be heard, but 
the point I want to make here, and it is an all important point, is that 
these agencies do not necessarily represent the same point of view as 
that of the rank and file blind themselves. 

A voluntary agency is made up of two segments, the philanthropic 
citizens who contribute and support its program, and the professional 
paid staff which carry out that program. 

The philanthropic citizens do sit on the board of directors, but they 
accept guidance from their professional staff and that is inevitable. 
The staff, however, because human nature is such as it is, develops 
a vested interest in its respective jobs and that is only natural, but 
it is a factor that must be taken into consideration. When a matter 
comes up in Congress or any deliberate body that wants to know what 
the position of the blind is, we want these people to be heard, but 
not as spokesmen for the blind. These people are presenting their 
own point of view, the point of view of their agencies, and it may 
not differ from ours, but it may not necessarily be the same at all. 

We heard from an optometrist a while ago. The optometrists and 
the ophthalmologists in this country are sometimes very critical of 
each other. If you allowed an optometrist to express the point of view 
for his organization and for the ophthalmologists, you would be de- 
nounced from one end of the country to the other by the ophthal- 
mologists. 

I think we all have a certain amount of confidence in Mr. MacMillan, 
and Mr. DeGaulle, and Mr. Adenauer. They represent to a certain 
extent the same point of view that we do, but we also have an Ameri- 
can point of view and we certainly would not delegate the expression 
of that point of view to any of these gentlemen, no matter how highly 
we regard them. 

My whole point is that the blind themselves do not need spokesmen 
for them. If we were children, if we were mentally defective, if we 
were wards of the State, perhaps we would need spokesmen, someone 
to express a point of view for us. But that is not the case. 

We are as articulate and as intelligent as any other average cross 
section of U.S. citizens, and in addition to that, we have lived with 
blindness and know what it means and what the problems and needs. 
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of the blind are. So we feel we should be entitled to present our par- 
ticular point of view, whether or not it may coincide with the views 
of the voluntary and governmental agencies. Both should be heard. 

If anyone is excluding or denying a right, it is the people who are 
opposing this legislation. 

You may have noticed that the pattern of this testimony this after- 
noon has been from representatives of States where there is a good 
working relationship between the organized blind and the State and 
private agencies. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy came from Illinois, a State where that is true, 
and Mr. Ross from Ohio. In my State of Wisconsin we have a good 
relationship that goes back for many, many years. We were one of 
the first States to have an organization of the blind of any kind, 
dating back to 1890, our first one. We have a State agency which has 
never attempted to dictate to us or to take advantage of the economic 
power which they wield over nearly all blind people because it lies 
in their power to help us get a job or not to help us get a job 

They see never exploited that position in any way, and we have 
never attempted to dictate to our State agency. We are unique in 
another way. I was going to say we are blessed in another way, but 
I won’t use that word. 

We have no private agencies in our entire State for the blind, no 
lighthouses or anything of that sort, and we have never had any. Yet 
the record of our achievements as blind people I think will compare 
favorably with any other State in the Union. 

We have an estimated blind population of 5,000. The State agency 
has been able to locate about 4,200 by means of very strenuous effort. 
Of the 4,200, 800-and-some-odd are usefully employed at this time. 

The question was asked this morning as to what proportion of blind 
people generally are potential employable. There is some difference 
of opinion, but the figure which is almost universally accepted is 25 
percent, so the fact. that we have almost 20 percent in useful employ- 
ment gives us, I think, a very proud record in comparison with any, 
even with Great Britain, which has the best employment record in our 
field in the world today, and certainly far better than most States 
in our country here. 

I want to say a word about something that came up during Mr. 
McDonald’s testimony this morning, and that is the line of question- 
ing seemed to indicate that he represented only a very tiny fraction 
of the blind people of Georgia. There are three factors to be 
considered. 

The first one is that his organization is very new. I had the privi- 
lege of helping to organize the first chapter in Georgia only 2 years 
ago, and the fact that they have already between 300 and 400 mem- 
bers is a very credible record. 

The second factor is that Georgia is a State where one-half of the 
blind people are automatically barred from membership because the 
organization as it stands now has found no way of including the 
colored population, so that cuts the population right squarely in two. 

The third factor is common to Georgia and to every other State, 
and that is that one-half of the blind population are over 60 and one- 
third are over 65 years of age, so that most of them are people who 
have become blind in the late years and are content or are unable to 
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break away from the rocking chair and from the overprotection of 
their path: & and from all the other things that prevent them from 
becoming active, so that the proportion of the blin population which 
is material for organization, between, oh, the ages of 20 and 25, and 
60 or 65, is a very relatively small percentage, and in my State we have 
five statewide organizations of the blind. The combined total member- 
ship is just over a thousand, which compared to a total membership 
of 4,200, means that practically every alert, intelligent blind person 
in the State belongs to one or another of our organizations. 

Wisconsin has not only good relationships and consultation by the 
agencies with the organized blind, but we go beyond any other State 
in that our long tradition of consultation and conference was in 1947 
established by faa, by statute, when section 47.095 was enacted into 
law. 

This provides for two blind advisory committees, the membership 
drawn from the organized blind of Wisconsin. One of these is as- 
assigned to our department of public instruction, which operates the 
residential school for the blind at Janesville. The other is assigned 
to the department of public welfare, which provides all other services 
to the blind. 

The law states that neither department may institute any change of 
policy affecting the welfare of the blind people of Wisconsin without 
first consulting with their respective advisory committees and giving 
due weight to their views. 

We don’t have a veto power. We are not asking for it in this leg- 
islation that you are considering now. We are only asking that our 
views be heard and given due consideration. 

In Wisconsin our advisory committees have full access to the files 
and all the official records of the two departments. That power has 
rarely been used. It has been rarely needed. In this point also we go 
far beyond what is being asked in Congressman Baring’s bill and the 
other 55 similar bills that have been introduced. 

We have not found that we have needed this additional power and 
we are not asking for it here. It seems to me that what we are asking 
for at the national level is a very modest thing. We have to ask for 
it because, while we can get this at the State level State by State, there 
are some States where the vested interests are just too strong for us. 
There are States which you will hear about tomorrow where the 
power of the vested interest agencies has been misused and where our 
people have been intimidated and coerced and prevented from joining. 

The purpose of this afternoon’s testimony, however, is to show that 
in a State where this law is in effect already and has been in effect for 
years, it has worked out beautifully, because both heads of our de- 
partments have repeatedly stated that they are very happy with this 
arrangement and would very much dislike to see it interfered with. 
They have found that the blind people with whom they deal really 
do understand their own needs and problems better than those who 
have not experienced blindness. 

At the moment we do not need Congressman Baring’s bill in my 
State, but we are keenly aware that that situation could change over- 
night. A bad political appointment might conceivably destroy all the 
harmonious relationship that we have built up during the years, and we 
are also keenly aware that there are many States where the legislation 
is desperately needed right now. 
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_In conclusion, with respect to the study commission bill, the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind, of which I was the first vice president 
for 10 years, has been on record since 1951 as favoring a study com- 
mission of this type. The only reservation we have is, we hope that 
it will not end up by being loaded with people who are investigating 
themselves. We don’t want it to be a whitewash. We think that a 
real bona fide study is badly needed. 

We are inclined to think that the smaller the number on this com- 
mission, the more effective, and economical, and productive it will be. 
There will be many, many suggestions made for building it and 
including this and that, but, as [ implied before, if you give recogni- 
tion to the optometrists, you are going to hear from the ophthal- 
mologists in the morning and so on. 

I think the nine members as suggested now is a pretty reasonably 
good representation of those who should be represented. 

Thank you very much. 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Card follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE CARD, MADISON, WIs. 


My name is George Card. I am the finance director of the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind and the president of the Wisconsin Council of the Blind, having 
been reelected to the latter position each year since 1945. 

I want to give you a brief description of a State where there have never 
been any private agencies with vested interests to protect and where the State 
agency has never in all its history attempted to coerce or intimidate blind per- 
sons over whom it has economic power in order to prevent them from joining 
organizations of their own choice. There have been times, of course, when the 
organized blind people of Wisconsin have not always been in complete accord 
with our State agency on all policy matters. But we have always been able to 
get together around a conference table on a basis of equality, and to work some- 
thing out. There has been a mutual effort to understand the opposing point of 
view, 2 mutual exchange of information and a mutual spirit of tolerance and 
willingness to give as well as take. The organized blind of my State have never 
tried to dictate to their agency and the State agency has never arbitrarily dis- 
regarded the views of the organized blind. 

This tradition of friendly conferences was given legislative sanction in 1947 
when two statutory advisory committees were created. The membership of 
both has come from the organized blind. One was assigned to our State depart- 
ment of public instruction, which operates the State residential school for the 
blind. The other was assigned to the department of public welfare, which con- 
ducts all other programs of services to the blind. 

The statute creating these advisory committees of the blind (sec. 47.095), 
provides that neither of these State departments is to institute any change of 
policy affecting the blind people of Wisconsin without first meeting with its 
blind advisory committee, obtaining the views of its members and according 
these due weight. Such conferences and consultations may be initiated by 
either the departments or their respective advisory committees. The blind 
advisory committees have full and unrestricted access to all the files and official 
records of their respective departments. 

May I point out that, in this last respect, the Wisconsin law goes much far- 
ther than the legislation you are now considering. Yet the heads of both Wis- 
consin departments have repeatedly stated that they were completely happy 
with the arrangement. The State agency heads in our State have become con- 
vinced, through long experience, that the blind really do understand their own 
problems and needs better than those who have never experienced blindness. 
For this reason they are not only willing, they are eager to hear the point of 
view of the blind and, in a great many instances, to be guided by it. 

Let me emphasize, however, that the final decision always rests with the State 
agency. It can, if it chooses, completely disregard and override the advice it 
receives from its blind committees. The fact that it has almost never done s0.. 
however, is pretty convincing proof that it has found that advice eonsistently 
wise and valuable. 
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The well-paid executive of one great agency for the blind in New York City 
states repeatedly that to consult the blind about policies affecting their welfare 
is as absurd as consulting the patients in a mental hospital. I hope he repeats 
this if he appears before this committee later in this hearing. 

Some of those who are opposing this legislation have tried to maintain the 
thesis that its language will compel State and Federal agencies for the blind to 
abide by the advice they receive from the organized blind. This is so obviously 
untrue that I feel sure you will not ke taken in by such claims. The language 
of the proposed measure says nothing of the sort and only the most tortured and 
farfetched interpretation could possibly give anyone the notion that it does. If 
any such claim is made later in this hearing, I ask you to examine the language 
and judge for yourselves. 

These two statutory advisory committees of the blind in Wisconsin serve as 
an effective liaison between the organized blind and the State agency—interpret- 
ing each to the other. The mutual understanding thus brought about has re- 
sulted in the avoidance of friction, intolerance, misunderstanding, and mutual 
distrust which has occurred in so many other States, where those entrusted with 
the administration of programs of services to the blind have been less enlightened. 
In far too many States these administrators (however good their intentions may 
be), still accept, and are largely motivated by the ancient stereotype, the out- 
worn concept of the blind man or woman as a helpless, pitiable, incompetent, 
and utterly irresponsible ward of the State, who must be kept alive by a meager 
subsistence grant and perhaps taught a few simple, repetitive tasks, but who 
need never, under any circumstances, be consulted on matters affecting his own 
welfare. 

There are also some State administrators of programs of services to the blind 
(fortunately, only a very few), who oppose this legislation because of fear. 
They fear that, if the blind become too strongly organized and are consequently 
able to bring the real facts to the attention of the general public, they themselves 
will suffer a loss of prestige and personal power. There is a still smaller, but 
highly vocal group of State administrators who fear, with good reason, that a 
strong organization of the blind will be able to expose to public scrutiny their 
own Slothfulness and incompetence. There are some States where the vocational 
rehabilitation program for the blind is practically nonexistent, so far as results 
go, despite the expenditure of much State and Federal money and those respon- 
sible for such a situation have good reason to fear exposure. Their opposition 
to the bills now before you is quite understandable. 

Much of the opposition which has come from certain powerful and heavily 
staffed private agencies has a somewhat similar motivation. These same agen- 
cies have traditionally been hostile, either openly or covertly, to all legislation 
the result of which would tend to make the blind more independent and self- 
sufficient. Independent and self-sufficient blind people have less need for the 
services which these private agencies claim to provide. As the need for their 
alleged services decreases, and this becomes known to those among the public 
who contribute the money, these agencies will be forced to contract the little em- 
pires which they have so painstakingly built up and, worst of all, many well- 
paid jobs will be lost. Human nature is such that mighty few of us can ever 
be expected to admit that the work for which we are being paid a fat salary 
is no longer necessary. We resist anything and everything that poses a threat 
to our own job security. 

I may possibly have given some of you the impression that the only thing 
the organized blind people of my State do is to give advice to their State agency. 
This is far from being the case. We have five statewide organizations of the 
blind in Wisconsin, with a combined membership of somewhat over 1,000. All 
five are federated together to form the Wisconsin affiliate of the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind, and this federation is known as the Wisconsin Council of the 
Blind. The council itself is made up of elected delegates from each of the five 
component organizations, plus seven delegates at large, who are elected every 2 
years by all the blind people of the State, regardless of organization membership, 
through mail ballots. The council itself conducts a legislative campaign and 
carries on an annual educational and fund-raising drive during National White 
Cane Week, May 15-21. It also supplies a full and exact accounting each 
November to every contributor. In this last respect I believe we are unique 
among all organizations which solicit financial support from the public. Pe 

No member or officer of the council or of any of the component organizations 
receive any pay. We are all to contribute our time and energy. Both the coun- 
cil itself and all of its affiliated organizations are incorporated and have been 
granted tax-exemption certificates. 
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The Wisconsin Council of the Blind has always sought to supplement, never 
supplant or duplicate, the services offered by the State agency. For example, 
long before Federal vocational rehabilitation money was available, and before 
our State agency had taken the first step toward obtaining competitive employ- 
ment for our blind citizens, the council hired its own placement counselor who 
demonstrated conclusively that there were competitive jobs which competent 
blind people could fill and secured an amazing number of these jobs. Some of 
those for whom he obtained employment are still working at the same jobs. 
This placement man was himself blind and that proved a great advantage because 
he could go into a shop and personally demonstrate what a blind man could do. 
The demonstration was so convincing that our State agency hired this man as its 
own first employment counselor. He is now one of the top job getters in the 
Illinois vocational rehabilitation program and, incidentally, he has been the 
elected treasurer of the National Federation of the Blind ever since its foundation 
in 1940. 

Another example: In Wisconsin, as everywhere else in this country, blind chil- 
dren who are homebound by reason of an additional handicap—such as cerebral 
palsy or the various spastic conditions—are shamefully neglected. They are 
rejected by the orthopedic schools because these institutions have no specialists 
in the education of the blind. They are rejected by the regular schools for the 
blind because these schools have no special facilities or personnel trained in the 
care of the crippled. As a result they grow up in complete neglect—to become 
human vegetables. Eventually many of them are shunted off into asylums for 
the feeble minded, where they languish for the rest of their lives, the concern of 
no one. For several years the council maintained a field worker of its own, 
whose sole duty was to search out these cases and bring at least some degree of 
help to them and their bewildered parents. This devoted worker was abe t 
rescue at least a few of these unhappy children. The need is still largely unmet 
but our pioneering work has focused the attention of a good many people on this 
problem and a number of pilot projects are now in the planning stage. 

Except for a few dollars retained each year to meet unavoidable administra- 
tive expenses, the council devotes all of its revenues to its own projects and to 
those of its affiliated organizations. It offers modest scholarships each year to 
promising blind university students. It maintains a free clinic in Milwaukee 
where those with partial sight may learn whether or not they can be benefited 
by the new low-vision optical aids which have proved such a boon to so many 
partially sighted persons. Approximately three-fourths of all those who have 
applied to this clinic have discovered that one or another of these new aids can 
provide them with more useful vision. The council provides travel and mainte- 
nance for those who wish to visit this clinic but who cannot afford the trip. 

The council contributes, to the extent of its financial ability, to a number of 
braille magazines which are distributed free to the blind of the whole country. 
It also contributes to the Hadley Correspondence School for the Blind (whose 
services are provided without charge to the blind everywhere), and to the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Overseas Blind. 

Each of the five affiliated organizations carries on its own constructive proj- 
ects—largely financed through council allocations of money—and here are just a 
few of them. 

The Alumni Association of the Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicapped 
(which was founded way back in 1890), began in 1920 to build up a revolving 
fund from which blind persons should be able to borrow in order to get started 
in a business, trade, or profession. Such a resource was desperately needed 
because bankers, like others, were convinced that blind borrowers constituted a 
poor risk by reason of their all-around incompetence. The revolving fund was 
started with the nickels and dimes of the blind themselves. At first the little 
fund was used mostly to purchase broom corn and other raw materials needed by 
blind craftsmen, thus giving them the benefit of quantity buying. Three percent 
interest was charged and this proved sufficient to balance off the very few 
defaults—caused by death or sickness. The fund grew with discouraging slow- 
ness but after a time a few well-to-do sighted people realized its potentialities 
and came forward with a limited amount of help. By 1938 (when the council 
was formed), the fund had reached $7,000. From the very beginning of its own 
existence, the council has allocated each year as much as it could possibly spare 
to this revolving fund. At the present time it has passed the $40,000 mark and 
more than 200 blind citizens of this State have become economically independent 
because they were able to get a start through loans from this fund. The speaker 
is proud to be one of the number. 
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The Badger Association of the Blind (another council affiliate) has operated 
the Badger Home for the Blind since 1921. This institution is unique in a 
number of ways. It receives no subsidy from State, county, or community chest. 
From the beginning it has been operated by the blind themselves, without help, 
hindrance, or interference from the outside. It has provided a comfortable and 
congenial home for 57 blind men and women, at rates far below those which 
they would have had to pay elsewhere. About half the residents are engaged in 
productive employment in competitive jobs. Rigid health standards are main- 
tained but the residents make their own rules of conduct and abide by them. 
Preference is given those who would otherwise be homeless or whose home con- 
ditions are not good. The annual operating deficit is astonishingly small and 
is made up, in substantial part, through annual allocations of funds from the 
coancil. 

The Mid-West Association for the Blind (about 25 percent of whose members 
are sighted), engages mostly in what is usually regarded as “direct welfare” 
activities. It distributes free white canes and provides prosthetic appliances, 
hearing aids, radio sets, wheelchairs and similar items, where the need is great, 
as well as food and clothing. Its meetings are rotated around the State so that 
almost all of its 500 members are able to attend at least some of its meetings. 

In addition to the three major organizations discussed briefly above, there 
are two smaller ones which are in the nature of blind trade associations. 

The North Central Automatic Vendors was formed in 1940 and its members 
are all blind vending machine operators. These members are independent busi- 
nessmen, owning their own equipment and asking odds of no one. Their equip- 
ment consists of automatic merchandising machines—candy, cigarettes, coiiee, 
milk, soup, bakery goods, sandwiches, etc. None of these operators have any- 
thing to do with coin-operated amusement or gambling devices. These blind 
operators have never had any form of governmental or other supervision. They 
have been on their own from the start and they have made good in one of the 
most competitive occupations to be found in America today. 

The Blind Concessionaires of Wisconsin is an organization of blind vending 
stand operators. About half of them own their own stands and operate inde- 
pendently, without supervision. The rest are under the State-Federal program. 
Wisconsin was the first State in the country to adopt an enlightened law per- 
mitting blind people, operating under the Federal-State program, to purchase 
their own equipment and thenceforth operate independently. Among those 
who have availed themselves of this opportunity there has not been a single 
failure. Our State agency has placed no obstacles in the way of those wishing 
to purchase their own stands, despite the fact that the most profitable stands 
were always the ones to be purchased and the showing which the agency was 
able to make was thus rendered much less impressive. 

Both these little blind trade associations exist primarily so that their members 
can exchange trade knowledge and be of help to each other in many other ways. 
The members of both have extended financial help to assist new operators to get 
a start. 

In conclusion, may I say that the bill you are considering is not needed right 
now in my State of Wisconsin. Nevertheless, every last one of our blind 
citizens is wholeheartedly and enthusiastically in favor of its enactment into 
law. For one thing, we are keenly aware that conditions anywhere can change 
almost overnight. Some bad political appointments to our agency for the blind 
could conceivably destroy the harmonious relationship which now exists between 
that agency and the organized blind of our State. We are also well aware that 
such a law is desperately needed in a number of other States, whose blind 
citizens are not as fortunate as ours. 


Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. George Card. We ap- 
preciate your testimony. It has been very helpful. 

Now I recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Larore. I enjoyed the testimony very much, Mr. Chairman. 

If I was correct in what I heard, I believe at one point Mr. Card 
expressed the opinion that the average individual member of his group 
was about as articulate as the next person, and I would say at this time 
that my observation of the witness today would be that that is a very 
severe understatement. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 
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Mrs. Green. I have just one question. I am asking for information, 
I have heard some comment that if we set up a commission to study 
the problems related to blindness and so on, it is liable to be composed 
of people who will be evaluating their own programs, and the alter- 
native proposal was made that it perhaps might be better for a House 
committee or a congressional committee to study the problems related 
to blind people. What would your comment be on that? 

Mr. Carp. I am inclined to think that the House and Senate ought 
to be represented as they are on the proposed nine-member commission 
and that the rest of the personnel should be scrutinized very carefully 
to see that those who are allegedly carrying on programs of service to 
the blind are not overrepresented, so that, as I said, we would end 
up by having these people evaluating their own programs. That is 
something that has to be watched very closely. 

Mrs. Green. Your preference, however, would be for the Presi- 
dential Commission ? 

Mr. Carp. I think so, yes, with representation from Congress. 

Mrs. Green. That is all. 

Mr. Extiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Card. 

Is there another witness who must catch a plane or train? If so, 
we will be glad to hear him at this time. 

Dr. tenBroek, do you know of anyone else who needs to finish up 
this afternoon ? 

Mr. TENBroex. No. 

May I suggest that you now take in order John Polston, Jack and 
Alma Murphey, Unvia Ticer, and Stanley Oliver. 

Mr. Extiorr. First, may I say we are happy to have Mr. Polston of 
California. 

Mr. Polston, will you come around ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Polston’s written testimony will follow in the 
record in full after Mr. Polston has made his oral presentation. 

Mr. Polston, we are happy to have you and you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. POLSTON, JOURNEYMAN ELECTRICIAN, 
EMPLOYED BY BAUM ELECTRIC CO., GARDEN GROVE, CALIF. 


Mr. Potston. My name is John Polston, commonly known as Jack. 
Iam 34 years old and I am a journeyman electrician. 

I am working out of local 441 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers in Santa Ana. 

I have been an electrician for the past 15 years and a resident of 
southern California all my life. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How long have you been an electrician ? 

Mr. Potston. For the past 15 years. 

Mr. Extiorr. Have you been blind all that time? 

Mr. Potston. Since 1955, in December. When my blindness first 
occurred I thought I was finished as an electrician. So did my union, 
my employer, and all who knew me. Yet I have been back on the job 
now for a year and a half, working full time for a regular contractor 
doing all I ever have done, at union wages of $4.15 an hour. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. What is your production, if that is a good word to 
use, for electricians, now, as compared to the days when you had your 
sight, Mr. Polston ? 

Mr. Potsron. I think probably I could compare that best by may- 
be explaining that I do electrical construction work. I work out in 
the field wiring houses or any other type of construction work. I 
do not work in a factory assembly line or anything on that order. 

I suppose that I could say that my production schedule could be 
shown mostly by my continuous working in this past year and a half. 
I am not sure how I can actually evaluate how much I do now com- 
pared to how much I did 2 years ago, or anything like that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is it substantially the same now as before your blind- 
ness, Mr. Polston ¢ 

Mr. Porsron. I would say “Yes.” I would like to substantiate 
that, by saying that the contractors who hire me hire me because I 
am producing for them and making them money. There is no one 
who is going to have somebody come on their payroll because they feel 
sorry for them at $4.15 an hour, not steady. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You don’t want to be hired because somebody feels 
sorry for you anyway, do you? 

Mr. Potston. No, sir; I donot, If I cannot produce I do not want 
to stay. 

rf Exuiorr. That is a wonderful record. I think you are the first 
electrician I have ever met who was blind. I think it is wonderful 
that you can carry your work on. It is enlightening, I am sure, to 
everybody to know that even the field of electricity does not hamper 
one who has lost his sight insofar as making a living is concerned 
if he has, as I suspect, the determination which you have and that is 
the real ingredient of your success, do you not think so ¢ 

Mr. Potston. I am flattered at your comments, but I really feel 
I don’t have any more determination than the other electricians that 
work out of my local union. We all of us have a day’s work to do. 
We go each day to perform for our contractor because we want him 
money so that he will pay us the money and we will keep our 
jobs. 

I have to apologize for myself; I really don’t feel that I have extra 
= or anything else other than the other men who work alongside 
of me. 

Mr. Exxtiorr. Now, you may proceed, Mr. Polston, to present your 
testimony in any way that you see fit. 

Mr. Potston. Well, if I may go back for just a minute I would like 
to say when I was first blinded, of course, all of my friends felt that 
I was finished as an electrician. My employer, my union, just about 
everybody. Now, repeating m self. again, I have been back on the 
job for sinioet a year and a half and I have been doing all the elec- 
trical construction that an electrician does. 

Now, the thing that I feel that has almost literally saved my life 
was my contact with the National Federation of the Blind. I would 
like to explain that. 

You see, in 1955, in December, I was a carefree, happy man. I was 
married; I had a home that I was still paying for; I had a real good 
job, and I had a good opportunity for the future. 
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I also had a workshop in my backyard and I spent a lot of time 
out there evenings and weekends. 

One Sunday afternoon I was working in my workshop, using a 
grinder. Suddenly it exploded in my face. I was immediately and 
totally blind. I spent the next month in a hospital. I did not know 
what to do. How was I going to care for my family, my wife, take 
care of our home, buy the food and clothes we were going to need, and 
what was I going to do with the rest of my life ? 

The worst part of it came when I went home. I had nothing to 
do. I was as strong and healthy as I ever was, but there was nothing 
to do but sit, day after day. 

It was about this time that I was first contacted by an agency do- 
ing work for the blind. A man from the county welfare department 
came out to see me. He first asked me if I had any chance of regain- 
ing my sight. 

Itoldhim no. Then I tried to talk with him about what I could do 
to become self-supporting. He got off that subject as quickly as he 
could. He began to talk to my wife about what kind of work would 
you like to do now that your husband is disabled. I didn’t have much 
stamina then because I kind of withdrew within myself with the 
definite impression that if I was going to get any rehabilitation it was 
going to be a job for my wife. 

As to a public assistance grant, he discouraged me from applying. 
He did fill out the papers, but he advised me not to sign the application 
because, as he put it, welfare checks are for the destitute, not for 
people like you. 

He told me that I should sell my home because again, as he put it, 
it is simply obvious that you are not going to be able to meet all of 
these bills. 

If I had had to sell my home at that time I don’t think I could have 
taken it. 

In just a short 2-month period I had lost my sight, my job, almost 
all of my self-respect, and now to have lost my home, too, would have 
simply been too much. 

I remember a short time after that interview I went into one of the 
back rooms of my home. I closed the door and i spent the entire day 
there crying. I didn’t know what to do. I didn’t know where to 
turn. It was in February that I was first contacted by members of 
the National Federation of the Blind. They gave me the kind of help 
and encouragement which I found nowhere else. They told me about 
jobs that other blind people were doing and I began to take a little 
hope, try and hope again. 

They told me about an orientation center for the blind that was 
located in Oakland. It was operated by the State of California and 
they suggested that I go there and learn travel skills and other tech- 
niques that I would need. 

I did go there and I was helped greatly. My contact with this 
organization and agency was as pleasant as my contact with the first 
agency had been unpleasant. 

In the meantime, the National Federation of the Blind told me 
about my rights under the laws and they helped me make application 
for a welfare grant under aid to the blind. This was March. 
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In July my application was rejected because of a technicality and 
because of a squabble between the county of my residence and the 
county in which the orientation center was located. 

The Federation of the Blind helped me again. They helped me 
form an appeal and in August the California State Welfare Board 
reversed the county and aid was granted. 

It came just in time. 

Now, in the very beginning the people from the Federation of the 
Blind argued with me and told me, “You can go ahead and do the 
same work you have always done.” They didn’t know much about 
electrical work, but they did know about blindness. 

That was where I was short. I met blind people who were business- 
men, scientists, teachers, skilled laborers, and I began to figure out 
ways I could be successful, too, and hope some more. 

It proved to be easier than I thought possible. In the old days 
when I wanted to find a short in the wiring of a house, for instance, 
I would crawl up in the attic and tap on the wires. Whenever the 
lights in the house below flickered, then I knew I had found the bad 
part of the wiring, the short. I had to keep my neck twisted around 
or neck turned down to watch the lights or have somebody call me. 

Now, I do it differently. I tune the radio in on a musical program 
and go ahead with my tapping as before. When I hear static I know 
I have found my short. 

Another technique I found was concerning garbage disposal units. 
In the old days I would crawl underneath the sinks, look up in the 
garbage disposal. It was awkward. 

Now I walk up to a sink, squat down, reach underneath and connect 
my wires in a very simple manner. 

Most of the electricians I work with now do the garbage disposal 
units the way I do it. It is far superior and more effective. 

I wish I had been doing it all along. I learned to solder with a 
soldering torch by the way it sounds and also by a little wire feeler 
that I attach to the tip of the torch. 

I made a level that I could use by touch. I recently saved my con- 
tractor several hundreds of dollars because I noticed that the outlet 
boxes that we were installing in a housing ‘tract were made for 
plaster walls and this housing tract was made for dry-wall con- 
struction. 

The boxes would stick out in the room a quarter of an inch too far. 
That just simply wouldn’t do. You can’t have these plates sticking 
away from the wall too far. 

We only had to change two or three houses. It might have been 
the entire tract. 

It seems that the difference in the boxes was more apparent to the 
touch than it was to the eye. 

After I had studied these things over I returned to my home com- 
munity. I had a selling job to do. I had to sell myself to the union, 
to the contractors. But I knew I could do it. 

They decided to give me a chance, after talking with them about it. 

The reason I am an electrician today is not because I was an elec- 
trician before I was blind, because I very sincerely believe that any- 
thing a man can learn to do after he goes blind he can certainly learn 
to do if he were born blind. 
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I am here today, too, to urge support of the bills before this cominit- 
tee, because I know first hand of the importance of the organized blind 
movement. If it had not been for the National Federation of the 
Blind I might never have known about the orientation center. I prob- 
ably would not have gotten a public assistance grant. I would most 
certainly have lost my home and I am very sure I would not be an 
electrician today. 

Even though I am back in my own home community, busy as I 
have ever been, and far busier, I still find time to be active in the or- 
ganization of the National Federation of the Blind and I am a very 
active member in this. 

I know firsthand how important it is and I feel that the way I can 
repay those who gave me a hand when I needed it the most is to help 
some of the others. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Polston. 

I want to say that I feel that you have really scored an occupational 
breakthrough in your going forward with your electrical work. 

Have you heard of another blind person who had done that prior to 
the time you did? 

I certainly have not heard of one myself. 

Mr. Potston. I don’t know for sure if it would be important enough 
to have actually met an electrician first because these people I don’t 
think had ever heard of a scientist or teacher before they had them- 
selves proved it could be done. I don’t know personally of any other 
electricians who are blind, though. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Congratulations on your accomplishment. 

Mr. Lafore, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LaFore. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Daniels, of New Jersey. 

Mr. Dantzts. I would like to compliment Mr. Polston for his hu- 
mility and modesty here today, and also for the splendid job that you 
have done in overcoming your handicap. You are indeed a credit to 
yourself, to your community, and to everyone. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Potston. Thank you, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you, Mr. Polston. 

(The formal statement of Mr. Polston is as follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN W. Poston, Costa Mesa, CALIF. 


My name is Jack Polston. I am 33 years old and am a journeyman electrician, 
employed by the Baum Electric Co., 10552 Stanford, Garden Grove, Calif. I have 
been an electrician for over 14 years and a resident of southern California all of 
my life. Since December of 1955, I have been totally blind. 

When my blindness occurred, I thought I was finished as an electrician. So 
did my union, my employer, and all who knew me. Yet, I have been back on the 
job for almost a year now, doing all that I ever did and working full time every 
day for a regular contractor at union wages ($3.90 an hour). 

The thing that almost literally saved my life was my contact with members of 
the National Federation of the Blind. They gave me the kind of help and encour- 
agement which I found nowhere else. 

In December 1955, I was a happy and carefree man. I was married; I had a 
good job; I had a new house, which I was still paying for; and I had a workshop 
in my back yard, where I spent a lot of time on weekends and in the evenings. 
One Sunday afternoon I was in my workshop working with a grinder. Suddenly 
it exploded in my face. I was immediately and totally blind. 
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I spent the next month in the hospital. You probably cannot imagine how 
desperate and scared I felt, but the worst part came when I went home. I was 

as strong and healthy as ever, but there was nothing to do but sit day after day. 

How was I going to take care of my wife? How was I going to make payments on 

my house? How was I even going to buy food and clothes for us? And what was 

I going to do with the rest of my life? 

It was at this time that I had my first contact with an agency doing work for 
the blind. A man came out to see me from the county welfare department. I 
had spent almost all of my money on hospital bills, and I needed help. He began 
by asking me if there was any hope of my regaining my sight. When I told him 
no and tried to talk to him about what I could do to become self-supporting again, 
he got off the subject as quickly as possible, and began to talk to my wife about 
what kind of work she would like to do now that I was disabled. He finally sug- 
gested that I might get a vending stand because, as he put it, “a man and his 
wife can do that together.” I didn’t have much stamina, I guess; for I sort of 
withdrew into myself with the definite impression that if I got any rehabilitation 
at all, it was going to be a job for my wife. 

As to a public assistance grant, he tried to discourage me from applying. He 
did fill out the application, but then he advised me not to sign it. He said 
that welfare checks were for the destitute, not for people like me. He sug- 
gested that I sell my home because, again as he put it, “It is obvious that you 
will not be able to meet all these bills.” 

If I had been forced to sell my home, I don’t think I could have taken it. 
Within a 2-month period I had already lost my sight, my job, almost all of my 
savings, and practically all of my self-respect. Now, to have lost my home, too, 
would simply have been too much. 

One day soon after this interview I remember going into a back room of 
my house and closing the door and spending the whole day there crying. I 
didn’t know what to do or where to turn. ’ 

It was in February that I was first contacted by members of the National 
Federation of the Blind. The first thing they did was to tell me about jobs 
that other blind people were doing and to give me hope and encouragement. 
They told me about an orientation center for the blind in Oakland operated by 
the State of California, and suggested that I go there to learn travel and other 
skills. I did go and was helped greatly. My contact with this agency was as 
pleasant as my contact with the first agency had been unpleasant. 

In the meantime the National Federation of the Blind advised me of my 
rights under the law and helped me make application for a public assistance 
grant. This was in March. Even though I was entitled to receive aid, my 
application was rejected because of a technicality and a squabble between the 
county of my residence and the county where the orientation center was located. 
The federation helped me with an appeal, and in August the State Social 
Welfare Board reversed the county and the aid was granted. It came just 
in time. 

From the very beginning the members of the federation argued with me that 
I could continue my work as an electrician. Most of them didn’t know any- 
thing about electrical work, but they did know about blindness, and that was 
where I was short. I met blind people who were lawyers, scientists, teachers, 
skilled laborers, and businessmen; and I began to try to figure out methods 
and techniques and to hope again. 

It proved to be easier than I had thought possible. I found that I could 
do many things by touch that I had always done by sight and that some of 
my new methods were even superior to the old ones. Just to give two examples, 
in the old days when I wanted to find a short in the wiring of a house, I 
would go up to the attic and tap around on the connections. When I found 
one that would make the lights flicker in the house below, I had my short. 
I either had to ask someone to call up to me that the lights were flickering or 
I had to keep my neck twisted to look down. Now, I use another technique. 
I turn a radio on to a musical program. Then I do my tapping as before. When 
I hear static, I have found my short. It is as easy as that. I wish that I 
had been using the method all along. Several other electricians in my area have 
adopted it since I have been back at work. 

Another change in technique is involved in the installation of garbage disposal 
units. Before my blindness I would get down under a sink and try to look up to 
see what I was doing. It was extremely awkward, and there was never enough 
light. Now, I simply go up to a sink, squat down, and feel up under it to do my 
work. The method is so much simpler and so much more effective that most of 
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the other electricians with whom I work have now adopted it. I would have 
been better off if I had been using it all along. 

Other techniques are equally simple. Color of wire, for instance. You can tell 
the color by the way the wire unwinds. Packaging is standardized and always 
the same. I have developed a level which I can use by touch, and I can use a 
soldering torch by the way it sounds and by means of a wire feeler which I have 
attached to the torch. Recently I saved my contractor several hundred dollars 
because I noticed that the wrong kind of switch boxes were being installed in q 
housing tract. The switch boxes we were using were for plaster walls, and these 
houses were of dry wall construction. The boxes stuck out a quarter of an inch 
too far and would simply not have worked. As it was, we only had to pull the 
switch boxes out of two or three houses. It might have been the whole tract. 
Apparently the difference in size was more noticeable to the touch than to the eye, 

Late in August of last year I went back to work as an electrician. I had a job 
to do in selling myself to the union and the contractor, but I knew I could do the 
work, and they were willing to give me a chance after talking with me. I have 
worked steadily ever since. 

Let me say this in conclusion. The greatest thing that has ever happened to the 
blind of this country is that they have organized and are helping themselves and 
each other. I know from firsthand experience of the value of the organized blind 
movement. If it had not been for the federation, I might never have learned 
about the orientation center in Oakland and I probably would not have received 
a public assistance grant. I would likely also have lost my house and all that was 
left of my self-respect. I am quite sure that I would not be working as an 
electrician today. 

For these reasons I am doing all that I can to help secure passage of the bills 
now before Congress to guarantee the right of the bi. ‘ to organize and to insure 
that they will be consulted about programs affectin;, . em. In my opinion it is 
absolutely vital that this legislation be passed. Even ihough I am now back in 
my home community and busier than ever, I find time to be an active member of 
the National Federation of the Blind, and I am sure that I always will. The best 
way that I can help repay those who gave me a hand when I needed it most is by 
helping others. 


Santa ANA, CALiF., October 7, 1957. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


This is to inform you that Jack Polson has worked for me as a journeyman 
wireman electrician. Jack, although totally blind, is capable of doing all finish 
work on a house—such as, hang fixtures, install ranges, ovens, heaters, plug and 
switch and et cetera. 

I can sincerely recommend him as an excellent and conscientious worker. 


BauM EL ectric Co., 
RusseELL E. Baker, Foreman. 
GARDEN GROVE, CALIF. 


Wortp ELecrric Co., 
Midway City, Calif., October 6, 1957. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I am an electrical contractor, the owner of World Electric Co. I have owned 
and operated this business for almost 5 years. Before that time I was a journey- 
man electrician for 11 years. 

Jack Polston is a journeyman electrician who lives about 10 miles from my 
home. I first met Jack about 3 years ago. At that time I employed him to do 
regular commercial, residential, and industrial electrical work for me. He was 
reliable and responsible and did a good job. 

Two years ago this coming December, Jack was grinding a piece of metal at 
his home one weekend when the grinder blew up in his eyes and caused his total 
blindness. Almost immediately after that he left southern California and went 
away to an orientation center for the blind, where he received training in skills 
and techniques to enable him to carry on as before and lead a normal life. 
This orientation center is located at 3601 Telegraph Avenue in Oakland, Calif. 

Jack returned to this area in August. He came to see me soon after he got 
back and said that he would like a chance to prove that he could still carry 
on as a regular journeyman electrician. I didn’t know whether be could do the 
work or not, but the more we talked and the more Jack explained to me how he 
proposed to handle certain types of work and specific details—how he had 
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devised a Simple method for telling the color of wires, his braille system for 
reading prints, his braille ruler, a level which he had made, his method for 
getting around and handling equipment on the job, and other such detail—I be- 
gan to think maybe there was a possibility he could do it. I decided to give 
him a chance. Frankly, I was curious by now to see if it could be done, and I 
wanted to see for myself. The first job I put him to doing was wiring a new 
house. I sent him out with my foreman. That night the foreman told me, “I 
sure felt sorry for Jack when we started out this morning, but by 10 o'clock 
I didn’t feel sorry for him any more. He can do the work.” By the end 
of 5 days I was convinced beyond any doubt that Jack could do the work and 
could make money for any electrical contractor. He carried his full share of 
the work and did all assigned to him, and all the different things that any 
other electrician would have done. 

I next put him on a commercial and industrial job. This was a service 
station, one of our most difficult jobs. Wiring a service station is a hard job. 
It takes more than just an ordinary, average electrician. He has to be able 
to hang pipe and fit it to outlets, wire up the gasoline pumps, wire motors 
and control panels, hang fixtures, and do numerous other things. 

Jack did all of these. He did them well and with speed. If he hadn't, I 
couldn’t have afforded to have kept him on the job. Union wages for an elec- 
trician are $3.90 per hour in this jurisdiction, and of course this is what I was 
paying Jack. 

After Jack had been working for me about 5 weeks, I got a little slack on 
work and loaned him to another company for a period of a month. That month 
will soon be up, and Jack will be coming back to work with me. I have a new 
job coming up that I have bid, and I want the best workman I can get. From 
all I ean understand, Jack has done a good job with the other company. 

Mr. Exxirorr. Now, I have learned that Mr. E. B. Whitten, execu- 
tive director of the National Rehabilitation Association, who has been 
here for the past 2 days, will have to be away for the next 2 or 3 
days and I have asked him if he will testify now so as to give us the 
benefit of his testimony before he goes. 

Mr. Whitten, we have before the committee a written copy of your 
testimony. It will be made a part of the record immediately fol- 
lowing your oral presentation unless you desire to read it you may 


proceed either way you desire. 


STATEMENT OF E. B. WHITTEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to ask that 
the statement be filed. I shall speak from some notes I have. 

Since the matter of identification of witnesses with respect to whom 
they represent is proving to be of some significance in this hearing, 
I think first I had better state whom I do not represent. 

In the first place, although we have a good many hundreds of 
blind people who belong to the National Rehabilitation Association, 
we do not speak for the blind, nor have we pretended to do so. 

The blind people who belong to our organization do not do so in 
order to represent the blind as a class, but because of their interest in 
rehabilitation in general. 

They are valuable members of the association. 

Neither do we represent the agencies for the blind although I 
assume that most of them, although I have not made any check on 
this, probably belong to our organization. 

They have their own organizations and will speak for themselves, 
or, at. least, I assume that their representatives will come before the 
committee during these hearings. 
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The National Rehabilitation Association is the overall organiza- 
tion in the rehabilitation of the handicapped in the country, a volun- 
tary, nonprofit organization, with 18,000 members, about half of 
ae are people who might be called professional workers in the 

eld. 

In other words, they are physicians, counselors, social workers; 
therapists, and so on. 

The other half are lay people, individuals who are interested in 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped, but who have no professional 
stake at all in the program. They join this organization because 
of their interest in the programs that we promote. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have the feeling here that in the evidence 
that we have already had before this committee this week we have 
been able to pinpoint the real issues and the real bases for the mis- 
understandings that exist between the National Federation of the 
Blind and some of the State agencies. 

I say some, because it has been made evident in the testimony that 
this is not a general situation, but one that prevails in some of the 
States, and I can understand that it might be looked at with con- 
siderable concern. 

Now, I think the basis comes back to this point: Dr. tenBroek in 
his testimony has stated very clearly, with emphasis, that he believes 
that a blind person can do almost anything that he could do if he 
were not blind. 

Now, we are concerned, along with him, about many problems in 
this field. We recognize, for instance, along with him, that many 
people have deep-rooted prejudices against the blind although I think 
he would agree that we are overcoming those slowly, but in a meas- 
urable way. 

We recognize and would emphasize even more than he has that 
services available to help the blind people become independent leave 
much to be desired. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the emphasis of our own association 
has always been in trying to improve services for handicapped people 
and you are the author of a bill now, H.R. 3465, which we are sup- 
porting, which would make measurable and definite strides toward 
improving the services for the blind and other handicapped people 
in the various States. 

We recognize along with witnesses who have already been here that 
the blind can perform in many types of work quite creditably and that 
many of them can achieve success in the higher professions. 

We have seen demonstrations yesterday and today of individuals 
who have done just that. 

But as I said, we think that the testimony yesterday pointed up 
precisely the basic reason for the conflict. 

Mr. tenBroek and many of his followers, taking the position that 
a blind person can do almost anything he could do if he could see, 
comes into conflict in the State agency with not necessarily a phi- 
losophical problem, but with a practical problem. There are un- 
doubtedly superior blind people who can do almost anything. I would 
say anything that I know of. You can find some blind person who 
can do that. . 

Many State agencies would like to think that this philosophy could 
be applied generally to the blind, but they are dealing with the average 
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blind and frequently with the blind that are below the average in 
ability. They do not want to retain the blind as dependents; they 
are reluctant to remove them from their rolls when they are rehabil- 
itated. 

In fact, the very essence of rehabilitation is to try to help an indi- 
vidual to get to the point where the cord can be cut and this indiivdual 
can be independent, and there are just a few areas in the rehabilita- 
tion, notably in the vending stand program, where some vestige of 
control remains for an indefinite period of time. 

Actually in working practically with this situation, these agencies 
both voluntary and public, find that there are limitations to the appli- 
cations that can be made of the philosophy that Dr. tenBroek has 
expressed. 

Blind people like other handicapped people sometimes have un- 
reasonable ambitions. Not all who want to become lawyers, for in- 
stance, can succeed as lawyers. Not all who want to be scientists have 
a reasonable expectation for success in that line of work. 

State agencies, and I might say that many blind individuals want 
employment in the State agencies serving the blind and that not all 
persons who apply for such positions are competent to hold them in 
the judgment of the agencies concerned. These agencies have a prac- 
tical problem. They must account for their expenditures. Tliere 
comes a time when they may have to deny blind people requests that 
are made for jobs or for training for certain kinds of jobs and if the 
blind individual is not satisfied, and I admire an individual who is 
hard to satisfy in this regard, then that blind individual may bring 
his organization of the blind to his defense, the request may become 
a demand for a job or for a certain type of service, and when it is 
denied frequently a situation comes about in which pressure is 
brought to bear upon the agency through members of the State legis- 
lature or the Governor’s office, or the State board and from other 
sources which presents an embarrassing situation. 

Now, I want to make it clear here that we are not trying to judge 
the situations. 

In other words, in many instances I feel sure these blind people 
have legitimate complaints to make with respect to the services they 
have received from the agencies, but, on the other hand, we can see 
that sometimes agencies may be asked to do things that they cannot in 
all conscience accept the responsibility for doing and at the same time 
safeguard their responsibilities under the law. 

Now, I think it is particularly true that the State agencies resent it 
when members of Dr. tenBroek’s organization from outside their own 
States come into their States in an effort to attempt to put pressure 
there. 

Again, I am not critical of this. I am trying to state a fact. I 
think it is always true that when such people come in, they come at 
the invitation of the Governor or some official of the State. 

Nevertheless, rather than ameliorating the situation, this frequently 
makes the situation worse, or it appears to harm relationships. 

These people have already heard about studies that have been made 
by this organization in other States, all sorts of rumors float around 
about objectives of such studies, the practical effects and reports that 
have been made and people are concerned about them and it is true 
that in some of the States, I think at least whether publicly or not, 

38450—59—11 
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certainly the sentiment of the people is that they—rather, the organi- 
zation of the blind in those clie-weeukd not join those organiza- 
tions on a national basis. 

I don’t know what efforts have been made to keep the blind from 
joining local organizations, but there have been, I am sure, to keep 
them Seon joining some of the national organizations whose objec- 
tives do not appear to be in line with the objectives of the State 
agencies and their supporters. 

Now, with respect to the rights to organize, we believe fully in the 
right of the blind to organize. We believe in the right of any group 
of American citizens to organize in order to achieve their goals. 

The blind have already the right to organize. They seem to be do- 
ing very wellindeed. In fact, it has been testified that over 300 organi- 
zations in 45 States are affiliated with the National Federation of the 
Blind. 

I do not know a more striking success than that in any nationwide 
organization in all the rehabilitation field. 

This hearing is certainly demonstrating that the blind have made 
full use of their right to organize and certainly the testimony being 
presented here is being presented in most admirable and convincing 
fashion. 

But we would not by any means stand in the way of anybody or- 
ganizing even though we might not agree with some of the methods 
that might be used by organizations to try to achieve their ends. 

Now, our position in this hearing can be summarized, I think, in 
rather concise language. Our position is that practically all of the 
questions and problems that have been raised in this hearing are State 
issues and not nationwide issues. 

Little emphasis, for instance, up to this time, at least, has been put 
on the provision that the Secretary of HEW consult with national 
organizations of the blind. In fact, we know that he does consult with 
national organizations of the blind and other national organizations 
of other handicapped groups. He consults likewise with the National 
Rehabilitation Association which I represent. 

I have sat by the side of representatives of the National Federation 
of the Blind as we consulted together with the Secretary of HEW on 
various problems. 

As I say, these really are problems in the States and local communi- 
ties and only in some of the States, probably six or eight States par- 
ticularly, will be called to your attention or have been, for I have gone 
through the evidence and read Dr. tenBroek’s testimony beyond the 
point at which he presented it orally. 

Our contention is that these are local situations, that they ought to 
be solved on the local level just as these problems have been solved in 
many States already by good people of good will working together. 
They can be settled eventually in all the States. . 

It is our position that the State agencies for the blind, just as other 
State agencies are responsible to the Governors of their State; they 
are responsible to their State legislatures ; they are responsible to their 
own boards so there certainly is a method of recourse on the part of 
people who object to the services they are rendering and the attitudes 
they are taking and to whom people can object if individuals actually 
are being intimidated to keep them from joining certain organizations 
for the blind. 
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So without trying to judge the issue, saying one side is right and the 
other is wrong, we recognize it as being a problem, a real problem, but 
one that should be solved on the local level and not on the State level 

For instance, I think that State agencies, and I think this goes from 
the Governor right on down, feel, and correctly so, that they are ca- 

sable of supervising their own personnel. They would not look with 

| avor, for instance, to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
being given authority to police their personnel practices in the States, 
which is what this bill when carried out to its practical conclusion 
would mean if it was implemented at all. 

That means that if an individual in any State was accused of using 
the influence of his office to keep a blind person from organizing or 
joining an organization for the blind, that an accusation would be 
made to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, who would 
then have to go into the State and make an investigation to see whether 
that was justified or not. 

If he thought it was justified, then he would have to withhold money 
from the State intended for rehabilitation of the blind in order to 
punish the State for the ill conduct of a specified employee. 

That is the only way it could possibly work out from a practical 
standpoint. 

Our contention is that these problems should be thought out on the 
local level and that is the only place that they can be practically solved. 

I would summarize by saying that our opposition to the passage of 
H.R. 14 is based upon, first, the fact we assume that it is not a proper 
area for Federal legislation, and 

Second, that the passage of the bill would damage State-Federal 
relationships upon which the very welfare of the the blind depends in 
large measure. 

Therefore, it would be unwise to take this particular step. 

Now, let me say that we see no harm at all in requiring or Congress 
requiring the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, or any 
other secretary, to consult with the blind and other groups so far as 
there is not any intention, apparently, to single out one particular 
group and say this group should be consulted with, but by inference 
say that the deaf do not deserve such consultation, or the cerebral palsy 
do not desire legal protection in such consultation. 

The principle of consultation is good and administrators ought to 
consult with these groups at both the State and Federal level, there is 
no question of that. 

Now, I want to say a few words about the study bills. There are a 
tremendous number of problems with respect to which Congress ought 
to be interested, the answers to which might be found in the study of 
programs for the blind. 

I will call attention to a few of them. The relationship between 
the social security programs for the blind and public assistance pro- 
grams for the blind, and rehabilitation programs for the blind, very 
intimately connected and yet administered in different parts of the 
Government both at this level and other levels. 

_ There is the matter of administrative patterns in providing serv- 
ice for the blind. We have a multitude of different patterns for 
administering services for the blind. 
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We are not able to say sasencangpare: | at this time that one is better 
d be found in the study, a study 


than another. Maybe an answer cou 
of the deaf and the blind. 

Are all blind people being serviced that need services? Are serv- 
ices adequate? If not, in what area are services needed? What is 
the most effective use of facilities for serving blind people? 

Library facilities for the blind. 

It is really staggering to think that it is true, which we realize 
it is, as Dr. tenBroek said yesterday, that not 10 percent of the adult 
blind can read braille. Things of this kind need to be looked into. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me interrupt you right there, Mr. Whitten. Do 
you have any suggestion about what we might do to improve that 
situation of the shortage of braille for the blind? 

Mr. Wuirten. I am sorry to say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not have 
any practical suggestion. You people have increased appropriations 
steadily along through the years for the Printing House for the 
Blind to make additional material available. I am prone to think 
that probably the library setup is a little cumbersome over the State. 
It may be that some investigation could be made profitably of the 
means that are being used to distribute these books and what agencies 
in the States are taking upon themselves the responsibility to try to 
promote this particular phase of the blind. 

For instance, you probably know that there are no Federal funds 
available now to assist an agency for the blind that wanted to do 
so to provide independent living rehabilitation services for the blind, 
which is the absolutely necessary step—and by the way, the learning 
of braille would be a part of that—to enable them to move to the 
to the point where they can achieve vocational rehabilitation in many 
instances. 

I think that whole area needs investigation, but I certainly could 
not give you the answer to the problem at this time. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The thing that worries me about it is that I under- 
stand that braille is rather expensive, a rather expensive method of 
printing, a very expensive way of publishing the books and in many 
fields, I believe Dr. tenBroek pointed out yesterday, in many fields 
there are very few people who would be interested in a particular 
book. 

Consequently, you have a very extreme cost and very few people 
relatively speaking who are interested in that particular book. 

I do not know how we are going to solve that situation, but it 
certainly is apparent that there should be more braille material avail- 
able to blind people. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think the answer partly must be found in pro- 
visions for getting blind people to libraries where this material can 
be available and not in putting the material in the hands of individual 
blind people. 

I, for instance, was very much interested, in Mexico City this fall, 
in finding there that the Junior League of Mexico, incidentally, which 
is an affiliate of the junior leagues up here, had established such a 
project. 

I saw numerous blind people coming into that library. We have 
some of this, of course, in this country. 

But I think that is an area that is probably going to have to be 
expanded. 
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Mr. Chairman, we are not so much concerned with how you go about 
this study. We are concerned that the group that makes the study be 
broadly representative of the public and the professional groups and 
the blind who are interested in these matters, for which reason we think 
that there is merit to the provision that is found, for instance, in the 
bill you introduced and the bill which Mr. Fogarty introduced. 

In other words, we think it is not preferable to have spelled out in 
the bill exactly who and what organizations are going to be represented 
on the commission. 

We think that more administrative consideration should be given 
to that matter. But we think it is extremely important that the 
study be made and we feel that a study, although it would be far from 
an investigation—I don’t think anybody would interpret such a study 
as investigation of the programs for the blind—nevertheless, such a 
study would inevitably shed some additional light on this very prob- 
lem that has been brought up here which I know is a very difficult 
one and one which the members of the committee are concerned about 
and hardly know what action should be taken at this time. 

I think it would shed additional light on this problem as well as 
others. 

This concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

(The formal statement of Mr. Whitten is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF BE. B. WHITTEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL 
REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is B®. B. Whitten. I am executive director of the 
National Rehabilitation Association, an organization of 18,000 people who are 
concerned for the rehabilitation of the Nation’s physically and mentally impaired 
persons. Organized in 1925, the association has throughout its existence pro- 
moted in every way possible the rehabilitation of all the handicapped, without 
regard to age or category of disability. The association was active in the passage 
of Public Law 113 of the 78th Congress and Public Law 565 of the 84th Congress, 
the latter being the basic Vocational Rehabilitation Act under which the State 
Federal program of rehabilitation is carried on and under which the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation administers research and demonstration and training 
programs. As the association’s representative, I am glad to be able to testify on 
legislation pertaining to the blind. We have many blind people and persons work- 
ing for the blind among our members, but we have never presumed to speak for 
the blind as a class. 

Legislative proposals before the committee seem to fall into two main groups; 
first, the right of the blind to self expression through organizations of the blind 
bills of which H.R. 14 is one, and the “study” bills of which H.R. 356 and H.R. 
1855 are examples. I shall speak first on the right-to-organize bills. 

The National Rehabilitation Association is on record in opposition to these 
legislative proposals, and we shall attempt to give our reasons as clearly and 
briefly as possible. This legislation seems to be based upon two assumptions. One 
of these is that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and the State 
agencies administering programs for the blind do not consult with authorized 
representatives of organizations for the blind in the development of programs 
affecting the blind and that Federal legislation is needed to force the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to consult with organizations of the blind and 
to “encourage” the States to do likewise. The second assumption seems to be 
that Federal and State officials responsible for administering programs for the 
blind are using the influence of their offices to keep the blind from joining organi- 
zations of the blind. We have not seen substantial evidence to validate either 
assumption, 

With respect to the Secretary’s consultation with organizations representing 
various categories of disability, I suppose it is difficult to always consult with 
every organization which might think its advice should be sought. There are so 
many such organizations that to do so would be quite a task. We do know, how- 
ever, that organizations of the blind are consulted on major issues in rehabilita- 
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tion, for we have sat with their representatives during such periods of consulta- 
tion. I do not believe that anyone would object to a general policy statement in 
legislation that to the degree practical the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, or any other Secretary, so far as that is concerned, should consult with 
organizations of handicapped people and other organizations in the development 
of programs affecting them. 

To require that such consultation be carried on with organizations of the 
blind without a similar requirement for consultation with other groups would 
appear to be unwise. Neither do I think that anyone could very well object to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare “encouraging” the States to 
consult with organizations of handicapped people and other organizations in 
the development of their programs, but I am not sure how much good such “en- 
couragement” could do, since State usually prefer to handle things as they see 
fit without too much advice from the Federal Government. My experience has 
indicated that any group that has a genuine desire to be helpful and uses tac- 
tics conducive to the establishment of good human relations has no difficulty 
getting an opportunity to express its viewpoints to any State or Federal agency. 

With respect to the second assumption, that is, that officers of State and Fed- 
eral agencies are using the influence of their offices to keep blind people from 
joining organizations for the blind, it may be that isolated instances of such 
may be found, although we do not personally know of any such cases. I am 
sure that proper disciplinary action would be taken by a State or Federal agency 
whose employees committed such indiscretions. It is certainly an error to as- 
sume that there is any general effort on the part of employees of States and 
the Federal Government to keep the blind from joining organizations of the 
blind. If such a situation did arise, we are sure that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the States already have plenty of authority to deal 
with it. 

The National Rehabilitation Association supports, in principal, the proposals 
of H.R. 356 and H.R. 1855, which call for a nationwide study of programs for the 
blind. We believe that the introduction in each session of Congress of numer- 
ous bills bearing on problems for the blind, the philosophical conflict among 
those concerned for the care and rehabilitation of the blind, and the rapid growth 
of rehabilitation and social security programs for the blind in recent years fully 
justifies such study. If a study is made, it must, of course, be done on an im- 
partial basis under the leadership of people with recognized stature and objec- 
tivity. It is not particularly important to us whether the study be carried on by 
a Presidential Commission as specified in H.R. 356 or a National Advisory Com- 
mission as outlined in H.R. 1855, by a Select Committee of Congress, or by a 
department of government. It is important that the body to guide the study be 
broadly representative of the professions and organizations concerned for the 
blind and of the general public. For this reason, we prefer the more flexible 
arrangement for appointment of the Commission which is found in H.R. 356. 
More important, probably, than the type of committee or commission to make 
the study is that it be well financed and able to secure competent staff for a 
complex job. The National Rehabilitation Association offers its assistance to 
this committee and to any study group that may be established. We believe that 
a properly conducted study will clarify many of the issues which now appear 
to be clouded and can become a springboard for improved services to the blind 
of this Nation; after all, it is this and this alone with respect to which all of 
us should be concerned. 


Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much Mr. Whitten. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. I am sorry I was called out for a telephone call, so I 
did not hear the first part of your testimony. 

Will you tell me exactly what the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion is? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Yes; it is a nationwide membership organization of 
18,000 people. About half of these people are what we call profes- 
sionals, physicians, counselors, therapists, and so forth, who work in 
rehabilitation programs of various kinds, 

The other half are lay people, businessmen, members of civic clubs, 
women’s organizations, and so forth, who joined the organization 
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because they wanted to support its objectives which are to try to 
advance the total rehabilitation of all handicapped people, not just 
one particular group. 

Mrs. Green. It is not made up of handicapped people, then ? 

Mr. Wurrren. No. Handicapped people who are members of our 
organization are just so incidentally, not an organization of handi- 
capped people, as such. 

Mrs. Green. Is there a membership fee? What is it? 

Mr. Wuirren. $5 for the nonprofessional and $10 for the profes- 
sional member. 

Incidentally, we probably would be further identified in your mind 
if I state we have been in existence since 1925 and were the sponsors 
of Public Law 113 under which the State-Federal Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act was carried on from 1943 to 1954 and the voluntary 
sponsors of Public Law 565 of the 84th Congress under which the 
rehabilitation programs are now being carried on and under which 
research, demonstration, and training programs for rehabilitation 
workers are being conducted. 

Mrs. Green. I noticed in your objection to H.R. 14 that you said 
you did not think anyone should use his office to bring pressure on a 
person from joining an organization, any organization. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is correct. 

Mrs. Green. Then you continued that you did not think the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare should go out to police it. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. 

Mrs. GreEN. What alternative would you have if the pressure were 
used and if it were there and Health, Education, and Welfare did 
not do something about it ? 

Mr. Wuirren. My alternative is, and really the central theme of 
my testimony was, to the effect that these are State problems, that 
State legislatures, State boards of control, and Governors of States 
are the places to which people should go for recourse in case there are 
violations of principles and ethics and right conduct on the part of 
State employees, it is not proper for the Federal Government to 
undertake to police the personnel practices of a State which would 
be true if the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare were 
given authority and direction that he should enforce certain personnel 
practices in the States. 

It is that factor that we emphasize. 

Mrs. Green. Why do you think it is not the responsibility of the 
Federal Government if Federal funds are used? Is it the old argu- 
ment of States rights ? 

Mr. Wurtrren. That enters into it. I think it is not quite that clear 
cut. 

Of course, I know, a good argument can be made on the basis that 
the Federal Government has no business meddling in States rights, 
but I don’t put it on quite that basis. 

The most sensitive element in State-Federal relationships is not 
controls of expenditure of money as such, but the control of a State 
over its personnel. 

For instance, all Federal legislation that I know anything about 
particularly shies off of telling the States “you cannot hire this 
person; you cannot hire this person,” or that he has to work under 
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regulations that the Federal Government will put down. They will 
erect a standard. They will say that a physician who serves in a 
program must be a physician whose training was received in a first- 
class medical association, and so forth, but this gets in a very sensi- 
tive area of supervising the actions of personnel employed by the 
States. 

So it goes beyond the old broad shibbolet of States rights. 

Mrs. Green. In your organization do you have State branches? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; we have chapters in nearly all the States. 

Mrs. Green. Can you tell me if within any State there has been 
an effort made to have someone see to it that undue pressure was not 
brought to bear upon people who wanted to join organizations? 

Mr. Wuirren. That is a difficult question for me to answer. I 
know there have been legislative hearings and things of that kind in 
a number of States. 

I do not know of a case where it has been carried through to con- 
clusion and anybody has been fired for it or to that extent. 

Mrs. Green. At the State level what attitude does you organization 
take ¢ 

Mr. Wurrren. I don’t know that our organization officially have 
ever become involved in these situations. 

Our organizations as a whole take the position on this that I am 
taking, that they are State matters, but I can’t remember their getting 
involved, for instance, in a controversy between, for instance, the 
National Federation of the Blind and a State rehabilitation agency 
over this issue. 

In fact, these are very isolated instances that our attention is called 
to so far as we can find. We have never had a letter from anybody 
complaining about matters of this kind. 

I read Dr. tenBroek’s testimony yesterday and I think it will be 
presented tomorrow. 

I suppose the people who are purported to have done them would 
have answers, but if they are accurate they are some of the things 
that are unwise and indiscreet. 

Mrs. Green. But they are very isolated cases? 

Mr. Wuirten. So far as we know, they have never seen any evidence 
of any general movement along this line. 

Mrs. Green. It would not, then, be a great burden on the Office 
of Health, Education, and Welfare if they did this? 

Mr. Wuirren. I don’t know the burden to which it could come. 

In other words, you don’t have to have a tremendous amount of 
evidence, a tremendous number of cases. In other words, if any 
accusation is going to be investigated and if there is just one the same 
principle holds, the question as to whether this is a legitimate exercise 
of Federal authority upon a State. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say in conclusion we have a great deal of 
admiration for the accomplishments of the National Federation of the 
Blind. I think the programs for the blind are strengthened as a 
result of the fact that there are in the States people who are looking 
out after the interests of the blind. 

Mr. Extiorr. I think that is undoubtedly true, Mr. Whitten. 

Now, let me say to you, Mr. Whitten, that I thank you very much 
for your testimony. I must go now. I will leave the meeting in 
charge of Mrs. Green, the gentlewoman from Oregon. 
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The next witness will be Alma Murphy, Jack Murphy, and Miss 
Onvia Ticer and Mr. Stanley Oliver, in that order. 

May I say that tomorrow the hearings will be held in room 312, 
Old House Office Building. That is Mrs. Green’s office. Her office, 
I think, is a little larger than mine was this morning, but nevertheless, 
we will get along. 

Mrs. Green will be the chairman of the hearings tomorrow because I 
must be away most of the day tomorrow. We will continue Thursday 
and Friday with the hearings as has been outlined. 

I will be back on Thursday. On Thursday we have a regular 
committee meeting and that will take up most of the morning. That 
is the full Committee on Education and Labor. So it may be Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Do you know of any reason why we cannot be here Thursday after- 
noon ? 

Suppose I say that since we have not scheduled witnesses for Thurs- 
day that the witnesses and their representatives keep in touch with 
Miss Allen, the clerk of our committee, and if it is possible for us to 
schedule hearings on Thursday afternoon, we will do so. 

The chances are we won't be able to hold any hearings Thursday 
morning. Certainly we will be going full blast on Friday. 

Now, I surrender the chair to Mrs. Green, and say thank you very 
much. 

Mrs. Green (presiding). Before Mr. Elliott goes, I might say the 
discussion was whether there was more square feet in his office or 
mine. There is a difference of opinion. There are not many square 
feet in mine. 

Mr. reNBrorek. Yes; they wish to appear together. Mr. Murphey 
is both blind and deaf. He will, however, be perfectly able to answer 
questions. If you simply state them, Mrs. Murphey will communi- 
cate them to him. 

Mrs. Green. We are very glad to have you here, and you may pro- 
ceed as you wish. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN J. MURPHEY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Murpnuey. Madam chairman and members of the committee, 
the honor of attending this hearing is enhanced for me by the knowl- 
edge that it is my personal duty to support the right of the blind to 
organize and to be consulted by our agencies when making decisions 
of vital importance to us. It is my duty to do this because I most 
certainly should have fallen prey to the indignities and frustrations 
endured by many blind and most deaf-blind persons had it not been 
for the organized blind people of Missouri, whose achievements made 
possible my active, though humble, career which has enabled me to 
experience the responsibilities, the joys and sorrows, the little suc- 
cesses and painful disappointments which, in one way or another, are 
the usual components of a normal adult life. A brief explanation 
will clarify this statement. 

Nearly 40 years ago the organized blind people of Missouri con- 
ceived, worked for, and won a State pension law providing financial 
assistance for deserving blind citizens in need of help because of the 
scarcity of employment opportunities and the special expenses of 
sightless people in a sighted world. Since this law aims at reducing 
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the privations due to blindness, not those due to other causes, exactly 
the same amount is paid to each pensioner. Unlike Federal aid to 
the blind, based on the sliding scale of need, which confines all of 
its clients beneath a low financial ceiling by giving maximum assist- 
ance to the sy age and ets | and progressively reducing 
assistance to those whose meager earnings fall far short of self- 
support, Missouri’s pension system gives all of us beneficiaries an equal 
financial boost and leaves everyone free to climb somewhat higher, 
if he can. 

Just how such assistance affects the life of a given individual largely 
depends on whether he is employed, unable to find a job, too shiftless 
to work, or actually unemployable. In my case, by supplementing 
the income derived from my little shop at home, this bountifully sim- 
ple and constructive type of aid to the blind saved me from becoming 
a helpless dependent upon relatives or an inmate of an institution, 
the best life offered most members of my handicap group. Further- 
more, it enabled me to support my aged parents during the last decade 
of their lives and then to know the happiness of marriage and parent- 
hood over the past 19 years. 

Does not my deliverance from an intolerable fate testify to the 
“sound social thinking” or organized blind people? On the other 
hand, what could have been more unsound, more “retrogressive,” than 
the resolution adopted by the American Association of Workers for 
the Blind, the paid professionals, at their convention in 1956, wherein 
they publicly reaflirmed their approval of Federal aid to the blind 
based on need, aid that would have wrecked my life and which has dis- 
couraged the self-help effort of numerous blind persons throughout 
the country ? 

Surely if there were no other justification for supporting Repre- 
sentative Baring’s bill, H.R. 14, this strange contrast between the vision 
of organized blind people and the blindness of some prominent officials 
of our agencies should suffice. I thank you. If there are any ques- 
tions I can answer, I will be happy to start. It will be a little awk- 
ward, but I will do the best I can. 

Mrs. Green. Alma Murphey, do you want to testify now and if we 
have questions, we can direct those to both of you at the same time. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. ALMA MURPHEY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mrs. Murrney. That will be fine, or you can ask your questions 
right now and I can interpret it. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have any questions of Mrs. Murphey ? 

Mr. Danrets. Not right now. 

Mrs. Green. Then, you may proceed. 

Mrs. Murreney. I am Mrs. Alma Murphey, also 4103 Castleman 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. I am totally blind and, as you know, in addi- 
tion to being blind, Mr. Murphey is too deaf to hear the human voice. 
By occupation I am a housewife, and Mr. Murphey operates a fur- 
niture-repair shop in ourhome. We have six normal, healthy children, 
the eldest of whom is a college freshman, while the youngest is still an 
infant. 

We are, therefore, well acquainted with a wide range of problems 
arising from the handicap of blindness, and we welcome this chance 
to urge support of a bill of such fundamental and far-reaching 1m- 
portance as Representative Baring’s bill, H.R. 14. 
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At present, the Missouri Federation of the Blind, a statewide organ- 
ization of which I have the honor to be president, comprises 10 local 
chapters: 3 in St. Louis and 1 in Hannibal, Ste. Genevieve, Cape Girar- 
deau, Springfield, Joplin, Kansas City, and St. Joseph, respectively, 
but the organization has not yet reached full growth. New chapters 
will be formed as rapidly as clubs of blind people meet the require- 
ments for membership in the federation. 

Briefly stated, our philosophy is this: The knowledge and expe- 
rience derived from actually living with the problems arising from 
their handicap prepare the blind for leadership in working toward 
the solution of those problems. We are profoundly grateful for so- 
ciety’s unlimited good will toward the blind. But we know that it is 
up to us, the recipients of that good will, to see that it is channeled into 
our lives asa truly constructive force. 

The purpose of the Missouri federation is to promote the general 
welfare of the blind, with special emphasis upon the sightless citi- 
zens of Missouri. Hence our three point program: (1) public 
education to break down the persistent misconceptions which exagger- 
ate the average blind person’s helplessness and inadequacy; (2) 
enlightened legislation dealing with public assistance, education, and 
employment of the blind; and (8) unremitting efforts to level the 
artificial barriers which frequently bar qualified blind persons from 
professional status, civil service positions, office and industrial jobs, 
and some types of private enterprise. 

We know that the path leading to our goals is long and rugged. 
But we also know that passage of the present bill would greatly 
facilitate our progress by removing a formidable roadblock com- 
pounded of professional obstinacy and self-interest. 

I would like to say in conclusion that I am sure I am speaking for 
the national federation that we are also in favor of the national study 
bill. However, studying a thing does not necessarily mean that this 
particular thing will be carried out. I think the bills should be con- 
sidered separate and that they might also be considered as comple- 
mentary to each other. 

Thank you very much. 

_ Mr. Danters. Mrs. Murphey, this is Congressman Daniels speak- 
ing. In the State of Missouri where you are located, where you reside, 
do you know how many members are totally blind in your State, or 
how many people are totally blind in your State ? ; 

Mrs. Mureuey. I would not really, except the average percentage. 
I just don’t know. We have over 5,000 on the pension rolls. Just 
how many others there are, I would not know for sure. 

Mr. Dantets. How many of these blind people are members of 
blind organizations? 

Mrs. Mureuery. Actually on our membership roll we have about 
500, possibly 500 to 600. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you know of any pressure being brought to bear 
on these organizations in your State ? 

Mrs. Murpuey. No, we are one of the fortunate States. We have 
not had any pressure brought to bear. We have not been greatly en- 
couraged until just recently. We have had some very slight contacts 
recently which are promising for real excellent working relationships. 
We have had no pressure to bear. 
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Mr. Danrets. Does the blind commission in your State also have 
a rehabilitation program for the blind ? 

Mrs. Murreuey. Yes. 

Mr. Dantexs. Has it worked out satisfactorily to your knowledge? 

Mrs. Murpeuey. Certainly there are improvements and we know 
that this constitutes quite a problem. To say it is absolutely satis- 
factory, I could not go quite that far; but we have certainly not been 
hampered in expressing ourselves on that matter. We think that we 
can possibly work with our agency to help conditions in that field. 

Mr. Danrets. Thank you, Mrs. Murphey, and Mr. Murphey as 
well, for coming here today to testify. Your testimony is indeed 
enlightening. 

Mrs. Mureuey. Would it be proper for Mr. Murphey to ask a 
question ¢ 

Mr. Dantets. Certainly. 

Mr. Murruey. I wish to point out, Madam Chairman, that in Mr. 
Whiten’s testimony he contended that all of our organizational prob- 
lems could be settled in a quiet and peaceful manner on a local basis; 
that the Federal Government should not be brought into the matter. 
But in my State the very form of assistance which has been extolled 
in this paper has been under heavy fire because it exists in the State 
of Missouri, and we asked recently Federal-aid to the blind to assist 
those blind people who met the requirements of Federal assistance. 

But the Federal people would like to have either our State pension 
system abolished or else have threatened to withdraw Federal assist- 
ance. We tried to settle this matter locally, I don’t believe it can 
be done. They figured that the State of Missouri has a system that 
is advantageous to us and if it is not extended to ther people, then 
Federal assistance cannot come to Missouri. Our problem is a local 
one, but it will become national and it will remain so until it is 
settled. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Mrs. Murphey, may I ask you if you have any preference whether 
the Advisory Commission be a Presidential Commission or whether 
it be a special committee of the Congress to investigate the problems 
of the blind? 

Mrs. MurpHey. I don’t know that I am in a position to answer that 
right now. Maybe I could ask him, perhaps he would have a sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. Murpuey. I actually think a Presidential Commission would 
be all right. In fact, if they do their job of studying well, I don’t 
suppose it would matter which Commission. Mr. Card said it would 
be well for such a Commission not to be loaded with people who 
are investigating themselves. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. ALMA MURPHEY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Iam Mrs. Alma Murphey of St. Louis, Mo. I am totally blind and my husband, 
in addition to being blind, is too deaf to hear the human voice. By occupation I 
am a housewife, and Mr. Murphey operates a furniture repair shop in our home. 
We have six normal, healthy children, the eldest of whom is a college freshman, 
while the youngest is still an infant. 

We are, therefore, well acquainted with a wide range of problems arising from 
the handicap of blindness, and we welcome this chance to urge support of a Dill 
of such fundamental and far-reaching importance as the measure before this 
committee. 
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At present, the Missouri Federation of the Blind, a Statewide organization of 
which I have the honor to be president, comprises 10 local chapters: 3 in St. 
Louis and 1 each in Hannibal, Ste. Genevieve, Cape Gerardeau, Springfield, Jop- 
lin, Kansas City and St. Joseph respectively ; but the organization has not yet 
reached full growth. New chapters will be formed as rapidly as clubs of blind 
people meet the requirements for membership in the federation. 

Briefly stated, our philosophy is this: The knowledge and experience derived 
from actually living with the problems arising from their handicap prepare the 
blind for leadership in working toward the solution of those problems. We are 
profoundly grateful for society's unlimited good will toward the blind. But 
we know that it is up to us—the recipients of that good will—to see that it is 
channeled into our lives as a truly constructive force. 

The purpose of the Missouri federation is to promote the general welfare of the 
blind, with special emphasis upon the sightless citizens of Missouri. Hence our 
three point program: (1) public education to break down the persistent miscon- 
ceptions which exaggerate the average blind person’s helplessness and inade- 
quacy; (2) enlightened legislation dealing with public assistance, education and 
employment of the blind, and (3) unremitting efforts to level the artificial bar- 
riers which frequently bar qualified blind persons from professional status, civil 
service positions, office and industrial jobs, and some types of private enterprise. 

We know that the path leading to our goals is long and rugged. But we also 
know that passage of the present bill would greatly facilitate our progress by re- 
moving a formidable road block compounded of professional obstinacy and self- 
interest. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. MURPHEY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Iam John J. Murphey of St. Louis, Mo. 

The honor of attending this hearing is enhanced for me by the knowledge that 
it is my personal duty to support the right of the blind to organize and to be con- 
sulted by our agencies on matters of vital importance to us. 

It is my duty to do this because I most certainly should have fallen prey to the 
indignities and frustrations endured by many blind and deaf-blind persons had it 
not been for the achievements of the organized blind people of Missouri—achieve- 
ments which made possible my active (though humble) career, and enabled me 
to experience the responsibilities, the joys and sorrows, the little successes and 
painful disappointments which, in one way or another, are the usual components 
of a normal adult life. A few words about the organized blind of Missouri will 
help to clarify this assertion. 

Nearly 40 years ago the organized blind people of Missouri conceived, worked 
for and won a State pension law authorizing assistance to deserving blind citi- 
zens who needed help because of limited employment opportunities and special 
expenses of sightless people in a sighted world. Since this law aims at lessening 
the privations due to blindness—not those due to other causes—exactly the same 
amount is paid to each pensioner. Unlike Federal aid to the blind, which confines 
its clients beneath a low financial ceiling by giving maximum assistance to the 
incapacitated and unemployed, and progressively reducing assistance to those 
Whose meager earnings fall far short of self-support, Missouri’s pension system 
gives all of us beneficiaries an equal financial boost and leaves everyone free to 
climb somewhat higher—if he can. 

Just how such assistance affects the life of a given individual largely depends 
apon whether he is employed, unable to find a job, too shiftless to work or ac- 
tually unemployable. In my case, by supplementing the income derived from the 
Shop at home, this beautifully simple and constructive type of aid to the blind 
saved me from becoming a helpless dependent upon relatives or an inmate of an 
institution (the best life offered most members of my handicap group). Further- 
more, it enabled me to support my aged parents during the last decade of their 
lives, and then to know the happiness of marriage and parenthood throughout 
the past 19 years, 


Mrs, Green. Thank you very much. 

The next witness I believe is Onvia Ticer. 
_We are very glad to have you as a witness before the committee. 
ou may proceed as you wish. 
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TESTIMONY OF ONVIA TICER, SAN LEANDRO, CALIF. 


Miss Ticer. Thank you, Chairman Green and members of the com- 
mittee. My name is Onvia Ticer. I live at 63 Dutton Avenue in 
San Leandro, Calif. I am a teacher in a regular classroom. I teach 
the fourth grade at the Grant Elementary School of San Lorenzo 
district. Last year I had 40 sighted children. This year I am happy 
to say our overcrowded situation has been relieved and I have 28, 
This is not a preferential selection. I take the same classification of 
children, the same number, and the same groupings as any teacher in 
our school. 

I would like to tell you a little bit about my background which 
caused me to be interested in the legislation that we are discussing. 
Until 1931 I had vision in both eyes. I was attending college and I 
lost the vision in my right eye due to a detached retina. That did 
not cause any substantial difficulty because I went ahead and finished 
2 years of college, taught for 6 years in the elementary schools of 
Oklahoma and 3 years in high school. I received my bachelor of 
science degree at State Teachers College and did graduate work at 
Oklahoma A. & M. In 1942, I moved to California with my par- 
ents and decided, instead of continuing in the teaching profession, I 
would dosome kind of war work. 

Of course I had to have some training for the kind of things that 
were being done, but to go into work without training, any kind of 
special training, I figured I would become a typist. I had taught 
typing for 3 years, in fact, my degree was in business education. 5o 
I applied at one of the Federal agencies in the bay area to be a typist. 
They needed them very badly, they were asking girls to get out of high 
school, even taking students who had not completed high school be- 
cause they had an acceptable rate of speed. They were taking them 
because of the necessity of the time. 

I went to this agency and passed the work test of typing, and then 
came the physical examination. I had never considered that I was a 
blind person. I just didn’t see out of one eye but my little cousin 
says, “You can see everything you want to see with that.” So when 
they checked the vision in my left eye it was adequate. The doctor 
said, “Cover: up your left eye. What do you see now?” I told him 
I was totally bind in that eye. He was very angry. That is the 
first time I had ever felt that I was being discriminated against be- 
cause of that physical lack. 

He gave me quite a lecture for wasting his time. But I certainly 
learned a lesson. I was very careful every time I filled out an appli- 
cation after that. When they said do you have any defects or dis- 
ability, I was very vague and general and I always answered “Yes, 
I wear glasses.” 

I did not get that job as a typist. I think it might have been 
fortunate that I didn’t, because Exeant into mechanical drafting. I 
took some 240 hours at one time in the engineering department at the 
University of California and I began working in one of the Rich- 
mond shipyards and worked there for 4 years as a mechanical drafts- 
man with field engineers. 

In 1946 I went with the Army Air Corps on a temporary basis be- 
cause it would have required a complete physical examination and 
as the other medical examiner had told me civil service has its rules 
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and that is that. So I knew there was no necessity for my applying 
for a civil service job. In fact I had wanted very much to go over- 
seas to teach with a friend of mine, but because of the rigid physical 
examination and because I had vision in only one eye I did not take 
the examination. 

This temporary job with the Army Air Corps brought me to Wash- 
ington and I worked here for 2 months on the permanent war record 
of the bombing of Japan but I did not have to take a physical to do 
that. I was in the top professional rating when I returned in the late 
fall of 1946. 

I began as a senior mechanical draftsman with the radiation labora- 
tory on the University of California campus in Berkeley. It was 
during this year of work at that time that a cataract began to develop 
in my left eye and it was really a situation to be reckoned with. The 
type of work I was doing required very close visual inspection, very 
accurate. So I decided that I would go back into teaching, and I had 
no we having my credentials in California, and in 1947 I began 
to teach. 

I taught in San Leandro. Then in 1951 I applied in San Lorenzo 
and began a fourth grade. By this time my vision was so poor that I 
had difficulty grading my papers. And I had my sister to do a great 
deal of my paperwork. She made out my reports, everything I could 
take home. Then in this particular class I had a problem child who 
had usually been sent out into the hall or into the principal’s office, but 
I made use of his ability to work arithmetic and I soon et him grad- 
ing my papers, using his spare time and his interest. 


I had not told the administrators of my visual difficulty. I had 
e 


not dared let my principal know about it because I was so afraid of 
what would happen. I was dreading the time when I would have to 
have my credentials renewed and on the California teaching credential 
health form, the one I had recently filled out, it said that you had to 
have 20-40 vision in one eye with no signs of progressive loss. I knew 
~ time was coming when I would have to face a visual acuity of less 
than that. 

The principal came into my room one day and saw this boy grading 
my papers. So I thought here is the opportunity. I must show her 
what I can do with him, but in turn I will explain my situation. After 
a good long talk with her, she listened carefully, she had such a re- 
freshing attitude. She said that “If I ever catch you grading another 
paper I will fire you. Anybody can grade papers, but just anybody 
can’t teach.” It put a new strength and dignity to my profession. 
True, I thought of grading papers as secretarial work and how im- 
portant the job of teaching was. I worked for this principal, lacking 
1 month of working 3 years, when one afternoon I walked out of the 
classroom with a detached retina in my eye. Five hours later I was in 
Stanford Hospital ready for surgery. And for the greater part of the 
Whole year I underwent numerous surgeries, to come out with little 
more than light perception. 

By that time I was becoming very restless. I had asked for a 
leave of absence so if I was able to go back into the classroom and the 
surgery had been successful I could resume my work as I had been 
carrying it on. The detached retina happened in January 1954. In 
December or November a teacher came into my home and introduced 
me to braille. I was told of an orientation center in Oakland where 
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I might go for further adjustment to my blindness situation. The doc- 
tor allowed me to go there the latter part of January 1955. In this 
school I learned braille. I already had my typing, because I felt that 
the communication of the written word was very important and I 
learned cane travel which allowed me to be independent in getting 
around. But more than that physical adjustment, I learned a whole 
new concept about blindness. I was not presented with a long list 
of jobs and asked, “Now which do you choose, because these are jobs 
that blind people do?” The first thing I was asked when I went there 
was, “What have you been doing?” 

“T have been teaching.” 

“Do you like to teach ?” 

“Vas,” 

“Would you like to continue teaching?” 

I said “Yes, but you know we have a law in California that there is 
a visual acuity test you have to pass, and my vision is below that.” 

There was read to me a survey that was carried on by the California 
Council of the Blind which is the State affiliate of the national federa- 
tion, and this survey had counted the blind in the teaching profession 
and it was made by a member of the California council who in turn 
is a member of the national federation. That opened up a whole new 
thought for me. If it were possible that I could retain my credentials, 
I knew I could teach. But I thought there would be a restriction in 
allowing me to do so. 

Their survey pointed out that in 1945 the State affiliate had been 
responsible for introducing legislation in California which revised 
the educational code and the visual acuity was eliminated. Yet in 
1954 they were still using the same health forms which indicated that 
it was still a requirement. But because I knew that that health form 
was not valid, 1 could work. So I determined at some place and at 
some time I would continue to teach. 

I worked hard to prepare myself personally and to figure out the 
various aspects of teaching that I would have to change in my pres- 
entation, not the material I would present, not what I would teach the 
children, not the way they accepted it, but the way I would handle 
the physical material and present it. So because I was on a leave of 
absence and it was necessary to make some effort to discuss this leave 
of absence, the logical point was to ask my present administrator if I 
could return to school. I was so filled with all the answers at that 
time, I tried to analyze everything I would be asked. When I went to 
apply my administrator said, “If you say you are ready and you think 
you are ready, that is good enough for us.” 

In September 1955 I resumed my teaching duties in the fourth 
grade in San Lorenzo. New Year’s Eve, 1957, because of a complete 
detachment I became totally blind. Some people thought I was 
operating as a sighted person because I had some light perception. 
I could see a bus as it went by and I could tell it was a bus instead of a 
car. I could see figures of persons walking. They said, “Oh, you 
can do it because you can see.” 

I went in the hospital for surgery, 2 weeks of recuperation, and I 
month after I had complete detachment I was back on my job. That 
was a year ago last February. I had been accepted well in this situa- 
tion and of course perhaps the first thing that comes to your mind, as 
almost everyone thinks, how can you handle discipline, how do you 
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keep children from doing the things they are going to do in a class- 
room? Of course, the people who ask that simply don’t know how 
discipline is controlled. If it is a police type, I don’t know how to do 
that. But there has to be self-discipline. 

I have to do a lot of working with children so that they can control 
themselves in the group situation. I have children who do things 
that they should not do, but they did when I was a sighted teacher, 
I am always reminded of what one of my instructors at the orientation 
center stated was asked of him, “What kind of jobs do blind people 
do?” It is sort of like asking what kind of jobs can redheaded people 
do, because it is the capability that is important. 

I was interested in the philosophy that I was given at this school, 
because the one thing that they kept telling me was to encourage me 
to believe that I could do the job. They did not set out and say, “Well, 
you have to change your profession.” Even my doctor, who has a 
national reputation, says, “Oh, you should be a dictaphone operator, a 
lot of blind people do that.” 

I said, “But I don’t want to be a dictaphone operator.” 

He said, “But how can you grade papers?” He was an authority 
in his field but he did not know how to advise me to go into a job. 
The vocational rehabilitation agency was just as pessimistic. It was 
because I was determined to do this and I had encouragement from 
many sources and I was given such a wonderful opportunity in re- 
turning to my own schoal district that I have felt the necessity of 
telling other people about this. 

I not only have time, I not only do the same kind of duties in the 
classroom as anyone else, I handle my own physical education program. 
I handle every phase of my own classroom work and I get a high 
school girl at the high school a block or two down the street and I have 
contacted the Future Teachers of America organization to see if some- 
one would be interested in doing the secretarial work for me after 
school. I usually use a junior and senior. I use the senior girl about 
4 days a week and the junior girl 1 day a week, so that I can prepare 
her for the following year. It has been a most satisfactory arrange- 
ment and it has given this girl a real insight in the teaching problems. 
It has given her training that I would have been so happy to have 
had. But then I have other duties, too. Instead of going out on yard 
duty, I take 2 weeks of supervising cafeteria where more than 200 
children eat their lunch every day. We havea 20-minute lunch period. 
So in a little over 15 minutes these children must eat and be ready to 
leave. I have worked out a real system of student hosting and hostess- 
ing and assistants would help me, spotters. I have one child who 
will be my spotter at the microphone when we are getting ready to 
dismiss. But I have had my principal, the other teachers, accept me 
on the same basis that they accept anybody else. 

I have become associated with this national organization of the 
blind through my local organization in Alameda County and for 
almost 2 years now I have been president of the local chapter which 
is the Alameda County Club of Adult Blind. We, along with 40 
other local chapters in California, make up the California affiliate 
and they in turn make up the national federation. I think the con- 
cepts and philosophy about blindness is so encouraging. As you 
have seen today, Jack Polston is an electrician, which means he was 
encouraged to do something he was capable of doing. Certainly I 
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have never encouraged blind people to do that because I could not do 
it as a sighted person, so ic-ahkenla I think that a blind person 
could doit. But then each person is a distinct case. 

We have regular meetings of the Alameda County Club. We are 
very active. We have over a hundred members. We carry on a 
variety of things such as blood banks, we have people who do braille 
proofreading for the children in the public schools who are blind. 
We are always on the lookout for job opportunities. We bring in 
kone who are doing things. They tell us some of the things, the 

ifficulties they had in getting into their work. These things give 
other people ideas. That is why I think it is so important to talk 
with these people in consulting and planning programs for the blind, 
because they have not a es Sed 4 idea that all blind people must 


fit into these clubs, but they are as broad as there are individuals. It 
is a real philosophy and it is a wonderful thing to feel that the 
opportunities have been opened to me. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared testimony of Miss Ticer follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF ONVIA TICER, SAN LEANDRO, CALIF. 


My name is Onvia Ticer. I am the teacher of a regular fourth grade at the 
Grant School in the San Lorenzo School District in the State of California. 
Since early 1954 I have been almost totally blind, and since New Year’s Eve 
of 1957 I have been without any sight at all. Today I am able to perform my 
duties as a teacher and discharge my responsibilities to the sighted children in 
my classroom as well as I ever could. If it had not been for the help which I 
received from the National Federation of the Blind, my story would be quite 
different from what it is. 

Until 1931 I had no substantial visual difficulty. At that time, because of a 
detached retina, I lost the sight of one eye. This presented no real problem. 
It did not prevent me from finishing my last 2 years of college as a major in 
business education, and it did not prevent me from teaching 6 years in the ele 
mentary grades and 3 years in the upper grades in the public schools of Okla- 
homa where I was born and had lived all of my life. 

In 1942 I moved to California. It was at this time that I encountered the 
first instance of what I would call downright discrimination because of my 
lack of vision in one eye. Everyone wanted to help in the war effort, and there 
was a tremendous shortage of typists. I had been teaching typing for 3 years 
and was quite proficient at it. In a patriotic frame of mind I applied at one 
of the Federal agencies in the San Francisco Bay area. They seemed very 
glad to see me, and I passed every test with flying colors. Then I got to the 
medical examiner. When he learned that I had vision in only one eye, he 
became very angry and gave me quite a lecture for having wasted the time of 
the agency. It didn’t seem to matter that I could do the work and that they 
needed typists. The civil service had its rule, and that was that. 

My talk with that medical examiner caused me to do a lot of thinking. From 
that day on, when I was asked if I had any physical defect or disability I always 
tried to be as vague and general as possible. I would answer, “Yes, I wear 
glasses.” 

During the war years I did drafting in the shipyards at Richmond, Calif., and 
in 1946 I accepted a job with the Army Air Force in Washington, D.C., working 
on the permanent war records of the bombing of Japan. Then I came back to 
California late in 1946 to do mechanical drafting at the radiation laboratories 
on the campus of the University of California at Berkeley. 

During 1947 the sight of my other eye was failing rapidly because of a cataract. 
From this time on the visual loss was a factor to be reckoned with. In the fall 
I went back into the teaching profession. In February of 1951 I began teaching 
fourth grade in the San Lorenzo District. 

My sight was now so poor that I had real trouble in grading papers. There 
was a problem child in my room who seemed to delight in creating a disturbance 
and being sent out into the hall or to the principal’s office—that is, before I 
got hold of him. He asked me one day: “Why don’t you send me out in the hall?” 
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I told him, “I’m not about to send you out in the hall. The worst punishment 
I can think of is to keep you in here and make you look at me.” It wasn’t long 
until I discovered that he was really fond of one subject. He liked arithmetic 
and I soon had him grading my papers for me. He and I became great friends, 
and he developed into a model student. 

One day my principal came into the classroom and found him at my desk 
grading papers. It was the first time that she had realized how very severe 
my visual loss was. I remembered my experience with the civil service and 
was afraid of what she might think or do, but her attitude was a refreshing 
contrast. She said, “If I ever catch you trying to grade another paper, I will fire 
you. Anybody can read papers, but only a few people can teach.” She was 
willing to judge me on the basis of my work, not on a rule or preconception. 

Early in 1954 the retina detached in my other eye, and I was left with only 
a little more than light perception. My doctor advised me to get out of teaching 
and prepare for something that a blind person could do, like dictaphone work. 
The rehabilitation counselor for the blind was equally pessimistic. I thought 
that because of my blindness I could not even continue to hold my teaching 
credential. 

After a series of surgeries I entered the Orientation Center for the Blind in 
Oakland, Calif., in January of 1955. There I learned how to travel inde- 
pendently and how to read braille. More important, I was introduced to a new 
way of thinking about blindness. 

It was at about this time that I had my first contact with the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind. Members of the Federation encouraged me to believe that 
I could continue as a regular teacher in the public schools. They read me a 
comprehensive study made by a committee of the California affiliate of the 
federation called “The Blind in the Teaching Profession.” I learned that blind 
people were teaching in public schools of other States, that 13 (the number is 
now 16, I believe) were teaching in Ohio alone. 

I also learned that I did not have to give up my teaching credential because 
the California affiliate of the federation had succeeded in getting the State legis- 
lature to pass a law in 1945 that no person otherwise qualified could be denied 
a credential on the grounds of his blindness. This law had been passed over 
the strong opposition of the credentials commission, which had been refusing 
to grant a credential to any person whose vision in the better eye was not at least 
20/40 with no evidence of progressive loss. I learned that the California affiliate 
of the federation was distributing thousands of copies of its study to school 
officials and others throughout the State in an attempt to educate them con- 
cerning the potentialities of the blind as teachers. Reading “The Blind in the 
Teaching Profession” opened a new door for me. I wanted to learn more about 
= organization that would write such a report, and I was soon a member of the 
ederation. 

In the spring of 1955 I went to see my administrator to talk about coming 
back as a teacher. I went prepared to have to argue with him, but it did not 
prove necessary. In the fall of 1955 I was back in the classroom teaching a 
fourth grade. 

Although I had a small amount of vision I was really operating as a blind 
person. There were those, of course, who thought that the only reason I could 
teach was that I could see a little. 

On December 31, 1957, I had a complete retinal detachment and since that 
time have been totally blind. There was a month off for some surgery on the 
eye, and then I returned to my classroom. The people who think that there is 
some magie or mysterious technique involved in my work simply do not under- 
stand how teaching is done and how control is maintained in a classroom. Dis- 
cipline is a quality of the personality, not of the eye. 

There are, of course, some changes in technique. How do I grade papers? 
There is a high school two blocks away. I contacted their chapter of the 
Future Teachers of America. The teacher who sponsors the group thought it 
would be a wonderful training opportunity for some of the junior and senior 
future teachers to read for me in the afternoon. It gets my work done and it 
is excellent training for the girls. They regard it as a privilege. 

Let’s take the matter of discipline. I can’t see, but I can smell. When I am 
walking around in my classroom I sometimes pass a student and smell chewing 
gum. I don’t say anything then, but when I get back to the front of the room, 
I will say, “Johnny, put your chewing gum out.” The students don’t under- 
stand how I know who has the gum. 
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Before I was blind, there were times when the student who could stand the 
tallest or wave his hand the hardest or make the most commotion was called on 
and got to answer the question. In short, rudeness paid off. Now things are 
different. If the students all yelled at once, there would be such a commotion 
that I wouldn’t call on any of them until they quieted down, and it does no good 
for them to wave their arms or stand tall. They still raise their hands. This 
is an automatic thing for schoolchildren. But each child calls out his own name 
as he raises his hand, and they do it in an orderly manner. My classroom is organ- 
ized, and the students themselves assume responsibility for helping to get things 
done. 

Of course I have other duties than those in the classroom. I supervise a cafe- 
teria where 200 children must eat in just over 15 minutes. The first day that I 
took cafeteria duty after I was totally blind the children were all fine. The 
second day I heard a commotion and could tell that some of them were throwing 
their bag lunches back and forth to each other. I asked a student that I could 
rely on to go to tell the ones involved that I wanted to see them when the period 
was over. Those students now constitute my corps of assistants. One of them 
helps with traffic control in the cafeteria (we have set up a one-way traffic sys- 
tem). Another goes up and down the aisles pushing chairs in and seeing that 
things are straight. The others sit at my table or close by and run errands for 
me and help as spotters. I have the reputation of having one of the most orderly 
cafeterias in the school. 

I believe that blindness is not preventing me from doing a good job as a teacher. 
The school administration is satisfied with my work and only recently several 
parents requested that their children be permitted to be in my classroom next 
year. 

With all of my activities as a teacher I still find time to be active in the organ- 
ized blind movement. I am the president of the Alameda County Club of Adult 
Blind, the local affiliate of the federation. We have well over a hundred members 
in our club, and we carry on all sorts of projects and activities—a blood bank for 
the local blind, help for the parents of blind children of our area, proofreading 
of Braille books for blind children in the public schools, and a program of public 
education about blindness. Our club is 1 of 42 such local organizations which 
make up the California Council of the Blind, the State affiliate of the national 
federation. 

I think it is vital that the bills now before Congress to protect the right of 
the blind to organize and to require that they be consulted about programs affect- 
ing them be passed. Some of the attitudes of the agencies doing work for the 
blind make this legislation necessary. I know from my own firsthand experience 
as a blind person that the most valuable help which I received, and when I needed 
it most, came from the National Federation of the Blind. 


Mrs. Green. Thank you, Miss Ticer. Your statement has been 
most interesting and informative and certainly must be encouraging 
and inspiring to many thousands of people around the country. In 
the California branch of the N wea Federation of the Blind, how 
many members do you have? 

Miss Ticer. I cannot tell you how many in all of California. We 
have 41 local organizations. 

Mrs. GREEN. Foy are president of Alameda County. 

Miss Ticer. Alameda County. It is a countywide organization. 
We have over 100 members and I think our club might be the largest 
group in California. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have dues? 

Miss Ticer. We have $3 a year. No one is excluded because he 
cannot pay any dues. But we do have moneymaking means and we 
have $3 a year dues. 

es GREEN. Do you belong to the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion ? 

Miss Ticer. No, I do not. 

Mrs. Green. Do many of the blind people belong to this group? 

Miss Ticer. I don’t know of any person who does. You see, I have 
not been in work with blind people. My entire profession has been 
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with sighted people. My only contact—my first contact—with the 
National Federation of the Blind was when I met members of the 
national federation when I went to the orientation center for my 
period of adjustment. I was at this school 7 months. There we 
learned not only communication and mobilization, but we studied the 
State laws as they affected blind persons. It was just general mfor- 
mation that all blind persons should know. I was so impressed with 
the fact that I thought so many sighted people are so uninformed 
and I have never been quite so well informed in my life about the 
things that really affect me. 

Mrs. Green. I notice that others have referred to this orientation 
center. Is that financed entirely by the National Federation of the 
Blind? 

Miss Ticer. That is not. That is a State agency. You see, that is 
part of the State Department of Education in California. It is an 
adjustment center. It is hoped that they can find newly blinded per- 
sons before they feel so sorry for themselves. They are products of 
their community and everybody sympathizes with them. This word 
“sympathy” bothers me a good deal, but I am sorry for the blind. I 
am in this work for blind people because I feel so sorry for them. 
This word “sympathy” has a paternalistic ring to it. If people could 
sympathize and could objectively evaluate the situation and plan the 
programs, it would be so much better. 

Mrs. Green. I am sure if others could hear your testimony it would 
change from one of sympathy to one of admiration and great respect. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Dantets. Miss Ticer, I desire to compliment you for overcom- 
ing your handicap and for being such an inspiration to others inter- 
ested in your work. In the State of California, if I understand you 
correctly the California branch or federation was instrumental in 
having this physical restriction eliminated from the necessary quali- 
fication to be a teacher? Do I understand that in 1945 this law was 
passed but new health forms have not been turned out now? 

Miss Ticer. Last year I applied for my life certificate and the new 
health form was there and there was no visual requirement at all. 

_ Mr. Dantets. Yes; but the affiliate of the Federation of the Blind 
in the State of California played an important role, I take it from 
your testimony, in having that requirement eliminated ? 

_Miss Ticrr. Yes, they were responsible for introducing the legisla- 
tion. And it was passed. It was not passed without opposition. It 
had a great deal of opposition. 

Mr. Dantets. That is what I wanted to get to. Was there any 
opposition to it and by whom ¢ 

Miss Ticer. The department of credentials and the State depart- 
ment of education opposed it. 

Mr. Dantets. Did any lay groups oppose it ? 

Miss Ticer. I don’t know. You see, this happened before I be- 
came interested in this. My information is from the report. I 
have heard people say that it was opposed by the State department 
of credentials because they had been denying persons teaching creden- 
tials simply on the ground that they were blind. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you know whether or not in the State of Calif- 
ornia they have a class for the teaching of the blind ? 

Miss Ticer. A class for the teaching of the blind ? 
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Mr. Danrets. Yes. 

Miss Ticer. Do you mean to prepare persons to teach ? 

Mr. Dantets. Teachers to teach blind hile. 

Miss Ticer. Yes. San Francisco State College has what is known 
as the department of special education. 

Mr. Dantes. Other than colleges, how about the elementary 
schools ? ' 

Miss Ticrer. You see, this college prepares teachers and they issue 
a special credential but those special credentials are to teach blind 
children. In my situation I don’t have to have a special credential, 
If I wanted to go into regular class teaching, teaching a regular class 
of sighted children, I would go to any college which grants creden- 
tials to anybody in the field of education. 

Mr. Dantes. I know your situation is different. My question was 
whether or not under California law provision is made for the teach- 
ing of the blind? 

Miss Ticrr. Yes, there are resource programs in the public schools. 
We have the State residential school and then there are many special 
classes for blind children in the public schools where the children are 
taught Braille and typing in a special class and then they participate 
in regular classroom procedures throughout the school. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you recommend a study commission as well as the 
Baring bill? 

Miss Ticrr. Yes, I would. And I think it should include in fact 
as well as in principle the attitudes and philosophy that is included 
in these other bills. 

Mr. Dantes. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Miss Ticer. 

I notice that we have one more witness, Mr. Stanley Oliver. 

We are glad to have you here, Mr. Oliver. We are sorry you also 
have had to stay so late. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY OLIVER, MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE MICHIGAN COUNCIL OF THE BLIND, DETROIT. 
MICH. 


Mr. Oxtver. My difficulty started with coming into Washington at 
3 o’clock in the morning, which has not given me too much time to get 
a little bit of rest. The speakers previous to me have stated, in effect, 
many of the things that I feel very strongly. I am like Mr. Jack 
Polston, a mechanic, primarily. 

I was very pleased to hear from one of the Congressmen that blind 
people are highly articulate. At least in the case of Mr. Polston and 
myself we are probably articulated with water. He operates with 
electrons and I do with piano wire. 

I have been blind for 16 years and I am a native Detroiter. When 
I first lost my sight I had practically nothing to do and for the first 
few months I was in considerable despondency. My first contact 
was with organizations of the blind, including the local affiliate of 
the national federation. 

In such contacts I found that there are many blind people who 
are leading normal and useful lives. That was a great encourage- 
ment to me. About the same time I contacted the local agency for 
the blind and I found that the individual that they sent out—a young 
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social worker, either a junior or senior—actually knew about blind 
people, probably through book learning at the University of Mich- 
igan. 

‘i was undoubtedly one of the first few blind people she had met. 
She came to my home, which was at that time a comfortable brick 
home in the middle class section I recently purchased and which 
was not yet fully paid for. She counseled with me and suggested 
in the first interview that it would be better for me to sell my home 
and move to a more economical section, a home which I could actu- 
ally support with income I could expect as a blind man. 

She further pointed out that the home was about eight blocks 
away from a bus line and I would have difficulty in making my 
appointments. I asked her what appointments. She seemed to be 
completely inarticulate. I found no encouragement of any practical 
nature from this individual. 

She did come out to see me three or four times. I received no 
value from her counsel. I did find a great deal of benefit in meeting 
with fellow blind people. After my first loss of sight I did not work 
for a while. Then I became employed with the Ford Motor Co. I 
worked there for about 5 or 6 years. At the same time I studied 
piano tuning. It is a profession I am now occupied in. I work 
primarily for the Detroit Board of Education. I work along with 
two other blind individuals. 

We have a national organization of blind piano tuners. We have 
our own Braille publication and I am editing a technical column 
there for the last 6 years. Our profession permits an average earn- 
ing of almost $100 a week. We take a survey every year and, of 
course, the most successful blind tuners do respond. It is a perfectly 
practical and feasible occupation for blind people. 

I am very much concerned that this committee should recommend 

the spirit and the substance of the right to organize bill. I found 
out in my own life that with loss of sight the thing that gave me the 
most inspiration and encouragement was the contact with blind indi- 
viduals and organizations of the blind. I do feel very strongly that 
when Government agencies invest money in the aid and rehabilitation 
of blind people the proper counsel should come from the representa- 
tives of organizations of the blind rather than from the individuals 
who have, let us say, perhaps a vested interest. Some of them do feel 
it that way. I was also pleased to hear from Mr. O’Shaughnessy and 
some of the others that in their particular States, they get along well 
with agencies for the blind. 
_ This is also true in our State of Michigan. When I was a sighted 
individual I knew of no blind person; that is, I saw them once in a 
while, considered them something like an individual from Mars. 
Since I have lost my sight I have met literally hundreds. In my 
State of Michigan we have an organization of the blind, a Michigan 
council, which is affiliated with the National Federation. 

About 4 years ago I was appointed to the advisory committee for 
the State division of services for the blind, and I did find that there 
Was a considerable amount of activity, and as blind individuals, being 
In a position to know what was going on, the comments we had to 
give were of some value. 

_I will mention one case briefly. About 2 years ago an organiza- 
tion entered the Detroit area, news as Skillcraft. It is a sales 
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organization tied up with National Industries for the Blind. The 
way that they operate is that they will, on a local basis, hire sighted 
individuals to sell blind-made merchandise over the telephone. The 
merchandise is actually made in legitimate workshops. 

However, the joker in the deal is this: that the Sadiahdinke who 
work in these workshops do not in most cases make an adequate liv- 
ing. We have found that they get as little as 30 or 40 cents an hour. 
While these products are legitimately blind-made they do not offer 
a living income for those who make them. 

That is for the great bulk. In the Detroit area there are about 100 
wo men who sell blind-made products from door to door. These 

ople would have been displaced. The Skillcraft organization came 

the advisory committee of the division of services for the blind 
yet on the basis of a very quick presentation of their program got the 
approval of the director and of the social welfare commission who 
really knew nothing about it and at that time they said they would 
have no objection to the people themselves selling from door to door 
taking part in the sales work. 

Within a few weeks the entire story was clear; they had no idea at 
all of retaining blind people in the sales work. So we acted to deter 
the Skilleraft program in Detroit. Through conferences with the 
Lions Clubs and with a visit to the Michigan legislature, where the 
full facts were brought out, an interim committee of the Michigan 
legislature, the law which allowed the social welfare commission to 
give licenses to a sales agency selling products in the name of the blind 
was stricken from the statutes. 

Subsequently the Skillcraft organization abandoned Detroit. Asa 
result, almost 100 blind men are still selling goods from door to door. 
It is not a type of work that they like. The great bulk of them would 
turn to almost anything in preference to this. However, this is all 
that is available to them. 

I do feel very strongly that both the survey bill and the right to 
organize bill are proper pieces of legislation. 

Mrs. Green. Have you pokmgslated your testimony ? 

Mr. Ouiver. I think so. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Oliver, under the rehabilitation program you find 
in the State of Michigan do you find it to be satisfactory ¢ 

Mr. Ouiver. I would say “no.” I did inquire about a year and a 
half ago, as a member of the Advisory Committee, of the director 
about the placement record in the Detroit area. He seemed to think 
I was talking about the other side of the moon. He was amused that 
anyone should be specifically interested. He said he would look into 
it. 

After hearing nothing for several weeks I contacted our local place- 
ment officer. He told me flatly he could not help me at all. 

At our meeting with the social welfare interim committee of the 
Michigan Legislature, I did inquire of Mr. Maxie, the director, about 
a list of the jobs that have been found for the blind in the Detroit area 
in the recent past, let us say. 

After that inquiry I received the list in a few days from the director 
of the rehabilitation department. I have a copy of that with me, in 
case the committee is interested. The list showed 57 program closures, 
which included several homemakers, which as far as we know means 
a blind woman who is married. 
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The agency of course takes the credit on that. We had such entries 
as a beer salesman, babysitter. I brought that back to the meeting 
and I asked the director to explain. A good number of the items 
brought general merriment because them seemed to be quite devoid of 
a job opportunity for a blind individual. Also in the vending-stand 
program our State has 39 vending stands and actually, with the blind 
population, which we estimate around 8,000 to 10,000, it could handle 
a large number of vending stands. So I do not think that the present 
rehabilitation program in the State is a very healthy one, but we do 
have, I think, on the whole, good relations. 

Mr. Dantes. These vending stands are set up in public buildings? 

Mr. Outver. Yes, they are, under a State law and also in Federal 
buildings under Federal law. 

Mr. Dantes. In your State how many of the blind people do you 
think are capable of being employed ? 

Mr. Oxtver. I would say from the contact I have with the younger 
blind, those between 20 and 55, that there would be perhaps several 
hundred that would be employable. A great many of them are work- 
ing in areas like door-to-door selling or other fields of employment 
which are unhappy jobs. They are not very remunerative but they 
have to do something. 

Most of these men are homeowners, they have families, and are 
taxpayers. : 

Mr. Danrets. Do you know if they have any special talents to do 
any other work ¢ 

Mr. Oxtver. Yes. For example, two men, two blind men in Detroit 
now, one is the Wayne County assistant prosecutor, He sold blind 
door-to-door products for many years. 

I also know of several blind attorneys who either are not practicing 
law or have gotten into it in a very trifling way. Many of the blind 
do get training in various phases of work and do not find a living 
opportunity. 

_ Mr. Dantes. Do you think that is due to some fault in the admin- 
istration of the law in your State? 

Mr. Oxtver. You say a “fault in the administration of the law”? 

Mr, Dantets. That is right. 

Mr. Oxtver. For example, in my case when I inquired of the local 
agency which is doing work for the blind, the group at that time had 
no blind person on its advisory board or board of directors. The 
philosophy that they extended was actually subsistence or less than 
subsistence rather than employment. In the State as far as I have 
seen in the last several years the things that have come out to bene- 
fit the blind have come almost exclusively from pressure that has been 
put on the agency for the blind. 

I have found that the agency for the blind is extremely sensitive to 
newspaper stories. They do feel very strongly when a group of the 

lind is organized and has influence in society. This is a factor. 

Mr. Dantets. I think all State groups are influenced by pressure 
groups, in particular by the newspapers. 

Mr. Ottver. Yes. 

Mr. Dantets. I take it your recommendation is that you are in 
favor of H.R. 14 as well as the study —,. 


Bg Oxtver. Yes; I am in favor of both, not one exclusively or the 
other. 
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Mr. Dantets. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Green. I take it from the testimony which I have heard this 
afternoon that the main theme is that the National Federation of the 
Blind understands the problems of the blind and is actually doing a 
better job of helping them to find jobs and helping them to relocate or 
to become contributing members of society, a better job than the Fed- 
eral or State agencies; is that right ? 

Mr. Ottver. No; I don’t think so. We do depend on the profes- 
sional counselors and the professional placement officers. Let us say 
that, but we have found this true; that they can use the present setup 
in the rehabilitation program where they have to simply fill out a 
number of program closures to cover up an awful lot of inequity. 

We don’t feel that the pressure of blind people—that is, just simply 
digging for the truth—is sufficient. We are not equipped as individ- 
uals. Some of us may be actually counselors and placement workers 
and so forth, but as an organization we cannot take over these func- 
tions. 

Mrs. Green. Do you see any danger in the appointment of a Presi- 
dential commission being composed of people who would be asked to 
study and to report on their own programs ? 

Mr. Otiver. Yes; I feel that way very much. I do feel that the 
roposal has merit, but if it is to be staffed by agency people I do 
eel that they will find their own programs of sufficient value and 

that they will try to keep the blind people from getting recognition 
at the top levels, either in State or in Federal Government. 

Mrs. GREEN. Have you had called to your attention or do you have 
any experience with any case where someone has used the influence 
or the prestige of his office or position to prevent the blind from joining 
an organization of the blind ¢ 

Mr. Ottver. Perhaps I will have to get into hearsay. We have blind 
vending-stand operators in the Detroit area. There are two men 
assigned by the State rehabilitation agency to supervise the stands. 

I have heard from different operators that these men actually have 
made statements to the effect that if an organization of the stand oper- 
ators actually were linked with the State affiliate of the national federa- 
ion, it would be actually giving room to rabble rousing. They have 
spent time at the stands deriding the idea of organization. 

Certain blind stand operators have not joined, I would say, just 
for that reason, because of the opposition expressed to them informally 
by the individual who is entrusted by the State rehabilitation agency 
to supervise the stand program. It depends on who says what. 

A comment from the man who controls the stand program is very 
potent with the stand operator. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Mr. Oliver. 

(Prepared statement of the witness follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF STANLEY OLIVER, Detroit, MIcH. 


My name is Stanley Oliver. I am a member of the board of directors of the 
Michigan Council of the Blind, which is the affiliate of the National Federation 
of the Blind in Michigan. I am also the editor of the “Eye Opener,” a braille 
and print magazine for Michigan blind people and for sighted people who are 
interested in problems of the blind. 

Until I was 29 years old (that is, until 1943) I had no substantial visual 
difficulty. At that time I became totally blind as a result of retinal hemorrhages. 
Before my blindness I worked at a variety of jobs. I did factory work, sign 
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painting, and sign painting contract work. Immediately after blindness there 
was un initial period of idleness and complete frustration. There seemed to be 
nothing left for me to do. This initial period did not last long, however. The 
greatest single factor in getting me back on my feet was my contact with indi- 
vidual blind persons and with organizations of the blind, especially the local 
affiliate of the National Federation of the Blind. I saw blind persons leading 
normal, useful lives and earning their own living. Their encouragement and 
example were an invaluable source of inspiration and strength. What is even 
more to the point, there were living proof of what I had always thought impos- 
sible—namely, that the average blind person could function with average 
competence as an average worker in an average job. 

Contrast this with my first contact with an agency (and I put this next phrase 
in quotes) “doing work for the blind.” The agency did not contact me. I found 
their name in the phone book and called them. They sent out a young sighted 
college junior or senior who was training to be a social worker and who was 
using the visit as a part of her casework training in connection with a class. 
As soon as she arrived, I got right down to business. Before my blindness I had 
been doing quite well financially—that is, I had been making $90 or $100 a week, 
which was not bad for 1941 and 1942. Of course, the biggest worry I had was 
whether I could continue to earn a living for myself and my family. I was 
married and had two small children and I had just bought a comfortable brick 
home (not yet paid for) in a good middle-class neighborhood. When I tried to 
discuss my prospects for continuing to earn a living with this agency worker she 
was Very evasive and noncommittal. It was painfully clear that she was con- 
vinced that I would never be able to be self-supporting again and that she felt 
it her duty to bring me (and again I put this phrase in quotes) “to a realistic 
appraisal” of my situation and probable future, and to do so as quickly as possible, 

\mong other things, she recommended that I sell my home because, as she put 
it, it was in too expensive a neighborhood for the income I could anticipate as a 
blind man Also, it was eight blocks from the busline, and she said it would 
be extremely difficult for me to get to the bus and keep my appointments unless 
I moved closer. When I asked her, “What appointments.” she seemed non- 
plussed and became inarticulate. The total effect of her visit was to leave me 
so completely depressed that I felt absolutely desperate and wondered if life 
was finished for me. 

Several comments might be in order concerning this situation : 

(1) Undoubtedly I did not handle myself as well as I might have in this 
interview with the agency worker. I was, perhaps, too edgy and aggressive and 
not as tactful as I might have been. On the other hand, I was a newly blind per- 
son and needed help. The agency worker, if she had really known anything 
about blindness, should have anticipated my attitudes and at least some of 
ny questions and comments and should have been able to offer constructive 
suggestions She handled herseif in the poorest possible manner and did me a 
good deal of harm. The agency should not have sent such a person. 

(2) I have walked the eight blocks to the bus probably thousands of times since 
the day of that visit, and without difficulty. I do not walk to the bus anymore, 
however. There is no need. I now have two cars in my garage, both bought 
and paid for in cash out of my earnings as a blind man _ In this connection it 
is somewhat ironic that my present average earnings considerably exceed those 
of the worker in question. Of course, it goes without saying that I did not sell 
my house and that it is now paid for. 

(3) Since early 1944 I have been completely self-supporting. I was an as- 
sembly worker at the Ford Motor Co. from 1944 to 1948, and I have been a 
plano technician ever since. My income at the present time is as good as it ever 
was when I was sighted. 

(4) At the same time that the agency was handling my case in the manner 
described, it was holding itself out to the public as the spokesman for the blind 
of the Detroit area and as the interpreter to the community of their needs and 
capacities. The total effect of the program which it was carrying on and of the 
publicity which it gave to that program was to confirm the community at large 
‘n its erroneous belief that blindness and helplessness are synonymous terms 
Further, the total effect of its program and publicity was (even though not 
intended to be so) discouraging to the blind individual seeking to gain inde- 
pendence and self-support It emphasized basket weaving and other forms of 
‘ow-paying, noncompetitive, subsidized employment in its television and other 
advertising and in general portrayed the blind as inferior and incapable of any- 
thing more than a limited existence. Moreover, its activities were financed by 
4 public wishing to help rather than hinder the blind. 
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I have brought out all these details to contrast two different philosophies, 
My story is not unique. It is a part of a pattern too often repeated. 

The agency worker I have referred to visited me several times after that first 
interview. She was not helpful, and I did not encourage her to return. Because 
of the support and stimulation I received from organizations of the blind, I 
actively sought contact with them and their members. If the agency in question 
had really been in touch with the rank-and-file blind members it was supposedly 
serving, it might well have developed a different philosophy about blindness, 
If there had been an active effort on the part of the leaders of the agency to con- 
sult with organizations of the blind and if the blind had been thought of as 
equals and partners in a joint effort, the entire orientation and thinking of the 
agency would have been different, and it might have been of real help to me in- 
stead of being a hindrance. 

I believe that every agency doing work for the blind should actively encourage 
the blind to organize and speak for themselves even if this leads at times to 
criticism of agency programs and policies. I believe that every agency doing 
work for the blind should, as a matter of regular procedure consult with organ- 
izations of the blind. This will not, as some have claimed, lead to conflict and 
disruption of programs. Instead, it will inevitably lead to long-range harmony 
and unprecedented adjustment. The objectives and interests of the organized 
blind and of the agencies established to serve the blind may not always now be 
the same, but they can be the same. They can and will be the same when the 
agencies recognize the right of the blind to organize and speak for themselves 
and have a voice in programs affecting them. As long as some agencies believe 
that there may be a chance of wiping out the independent organizations of the 
blind in their communities and of thus having an unchallenged empire, the 
temptation will simply be too great, and there will certainly be conflict. When 
the right of the blind to organize and be consulted about programs has been 
written into the law, the situation will be different. The basis for harmony 
will be established. 

This is why I so strongly support the bills before this committee. These bills 
are right, and they are practicable. They will benefit every blind person in the 
United States. They should be passed into law. 


Mrs. Green. This will conclude the hearings for today and we will 
resume hearings tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. The meeting will 
be in room 312. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m., Tuesday, March 10, 1959, the subcom- 
mittee adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, March 11, 
1959, in room 312, House Office Building. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11, 1959 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND LABor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 429 Old House 
Office Building, at 10 a.m., Hon. Edith Green (acting chairman of the 
subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Green, Daniels, Giaimo, Lafore, and 
Wainwright. 

Also present : Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk, and Charles Back- 
strom, research assistant to subcommittee. 

Mrs. Green. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The chairman of this subcommittee, Mr. Car] Elliott, of Alabama, 
is unable to be here this morning, not because of any lack of interest 
in this legislation, certainly, but because of previous commitments 
in his speaking engagements in his own State of Alabama. 

I think there is no Member of the House who has been more inter- 
ested in legislation to meet the needs of the blind and in other legisla- 
tion that is before the subcommittee, than is Mr. Elliott. This 1s not 
a recently acquired interest, it is one he has had over a period of years. 

Mr. Clifford McIntire, Congressman from Maine, and Mr. Robert 
L. F. Sikes, Congressman from Florida, wanted to be here this morn- 
ing to give testimony before the committee and, without any objection, 
I would ask that their remarks be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY SUBMITTED BY HON. CLirrorD G. McINTIRE 


Mr. Chairman, I think the great number of bills that have been introduced on 
the subject of aid for the blind cogently attests to the urgent need that exists 
for this type of legislation. 

In short, it appears that the matter to be resolved is not one of whether such 
aid should be extended, but, rather, just how it should be extended. 

My legislation—H.R. 3737—which is similar to other bills introduced on this 
subject, is designed to set up a temporary national advisory committee. Such 
a committee would, within 24 months, report to the President and the Congress 
after an intensified study into existing aid-to-the-blind services. Thirty days 
after it submits its report, the committee would dissolve. 

In essence, then, my legislation establishes a temporary device that is designed 
to effect permanent and long-range aids for the visually handicapped. 

Our Federal, State, and local governments have. through a recognition of the 
needs of the blind, set up a variety of services for those who cannot see. My bill 
would set forth to coordinate these various aids, endeavoring to bring them 
together in such a manner as to bring to the blind a maximum of benefits. 

I sincerely hope that this committee will, in its wisdom, endorse that type of 
legislation which will advance the greatest benefits to our sightless citizens. By 
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so doing, it would make a big step in the direction of lightening the burden of 
those who now walk in darkness. 

It is with this thought in mind that I submit my bill for this committee's 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate having this opportunity to be heard by 
this committee on my legislation. 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN Bos SIKES, DEMOCRAT, OF FLORIDA, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman, my distinguished colleague, Congressman Billy Matthews, of 
Florida, appeared before this committee on March 9 and presented what I con- 
sider to be an outstanding statement in behalf of his bill, H.R. 1855. Since I 
have introduced a companion bill, H.R. 3502, I would like to add my support to 
the statement by Congressman Matthews who has had considerable experience 
in working with and for the blind. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no need for me to take the time of the committee to 
give a detailed description of the purposes of my bill since others have already 
done so. However, I would like to point out that for years we have been oper- 
ating under varied laws and regulations for blind assistance in many Govern- 
ment departments and agencies. With the establishment of a National Advisory 
Committee for the Blind, I feel we will see evolve a more uniform and coordi- 
nated program which will reduce duplication of services and be more effective 
in the overall programs of aid to the blind. 

I sincerely hope the members of this distinguished committee will make it 
possible for a national advisory committee to be established by giving a favy- 
orable report to this legislation. 


Mrs. Green. Mr. McIntire also has been a person who has been 
interested in this type of legislation for a considerable period of time. 
He did come to the commmittee a few moments ago and expressed 
again his interest in it. 


Now the first witness to be heard this morning is Mr. Richard Wil- 
burn, of Utah, and, Mr. Wilburn, you may proceed as you would 
like to. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD WILBURN, DUGWAY PROVING GROUND, 
DUGWAY, UTAH 


Mr. Witsurn. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Richard Wilburn and I am Chief of the Physical Chemis- 
try Section of the Chemical Warfare Operations at the Army Chemi- 
cal Corps’ Proving Ground, Dugway, Utah. I have been totally 
blind since I was 4 years old. 

When I received my Ph. D. in chemistry from the University of 
Washington in 1954, there were many who said I would never find a 
job as a working chemist. If it had not been for my association with 
the National Federation of the Blind, they might have been right. As 
it is, I am working along with other chemists in a program that is 
considered an important part of our scientific defense effort. 

I received my elementary education at the Illinois School for the 
Blind, and then moved to the State of Washington, where I attended 
the State school for the blind for 2 years. 

I completed by high school education at Bremerton Public High 
School in 1945. That fall I enrolled as a chemistry major in the 
University of Washington. 

At this point I would like to tell you about an experience I had 
with an agency doing work for the blind. I applied to the State 
welfare agency for financial assistance in attending the university to 
meet the costs of tuition and readers’ fees. When the agency learned 
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that I intended to study chemistry, they refused to grant the aid. The 
agency Officials did not believe that a blind person could become a 
chemist, and they told me that they would give me financial assistance 
if I could secure a letter from the university stating that I would be 
accepted as a chemistry major. I secured the letter and sent it to 
the State agency. For a period of 3 months I heard nothing from the 
agency. Just before school started, I received notification that aid 
had been denied. The reason given was that my parents were able to 
take care of my expenses. : 

This was difficult to understand in view of the fact that other blind 
persons (not majoring in chemistry) whose parents had more means 
than mine, were receiving State assistance. 

It seemed clear that the real reason for the denial was the fact that 

the State agency officials continued to believe that a blind person could 
not become a chemist, and that they were protecting me from my own 
folly. 
I entered the university anyway. After 2 years of appeals, I finally 
received the aid. In 1949, I got my bachelor’s degree in chemistry. 
The work was not at all impossible for a blind person to do, and the 
irony of the situation was that the very agency which should have 
encouraged my efforts discouraged them. 

Two years later I obtained my master’s degree and after 3 more 
years, my Ph. D. 

In 1954, I left the State of Washington and moved to California. I 
was blind. I had a Ph. D. in chemistry and I had no prospects for 
getting a job. 

I contacted literally dozens of colleges and universities and many 
rivate companies, but got no offers. I had little money and things 
ooked pretty discouraging. 

About 2 months after I arrived in California, I learned about the 
National Federation of the Blind and met its president and many of 
itsmembers. They gave me the kind of encouragement and boost in 
morale which kept me trying to get a job. It was the first time in 
my life that I had ever come into contact with a group that really 
believed that blind people could do things and that I could be a chemist. 
They were willing to do more than just believe in me. They arranged 
for me to have interviews with executives in the RS a | industry, 
and when difficulties arose in connection with my application for a 
position in the Federal civil service, they really went into action. 

I applied to be put on the register as a chemist in the 12th civil service 
nro My qualifications were fully adequate, and the rating was 
issued, 

Within a month, however, my name was removed from the register, 
solely on the ground of my blindness. The National Federation of 
the Blind immediately appealed the case. In the meantime I got a 

Job in private industry as a research chemist. 

In the fall of 1955 my appeal was successful, and my name was 
restored to the civil service register. 

Early in 1956, I was offered a position as a research chemist at the 
Dugway Proving Ground. I accepted the offer. Since that time I 
have received several promotions and have taught courses for the 
University of Utah. 

It is probably not hard for you to understand why I am a member 
of the National. Federation of the Blind and why I believe that the 
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proposed legislation protecting the right of the blind to organize and 
requiring that their organizations be consulted should be passed. 

My case illustrates graphically, I think, two things: 

First, agencies for the blind are not always professionally com- 
petent to advise their blind clients. 

Second, organizations of the blind are performing a valuable and 
indispensable service. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilburn. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Lafore of the 13th District of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Larore. I have no questions, Mrs. Green. I would like to say 
I was very much interested in Mr. Wilburn’s case, and I think he has 
made an outstanding success of his life with the handicap he has. 

Mrs. Green. Are there any questions, Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. Dantets. I have no questions, either. I do desire to compli- 
ment Mr. Wilburn for the remarkable progress he has made despite 
his handicap. He is an inspiration to many others who are handi- 
capped. 

I also desire to congratulate you, as well as the Federation of the 
Blind, for the fine assistance they have given you to enable you to 
make what progress you have. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilburn, and we appre- 
ciate your testimony before this committee. 

Mr. tenBroex. I wonder if I could resume my testimony now as 
to the introduction of the next six witnesses, which will be testimony 
in a little bit different area? We are about to take up the inter- 
ferences with the right to organize. 

Mrs. Green. Yes, indeed. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. JACOBUS tenBROEK, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, BERKELEY, CALIF.—Resumed 


Mrs. Green. For the record, would you identify yourself again! 

Mr. renBrorek. My name is Jacobus tenBroek. I am the president 
of the National Federation of the Blind. 

Madam Chairman, I would like briefly to summarize where we are 
in these hearings, what the testimony will have shown, and our views 
so far, and then give you a short preview of the testimony that will 
follow, this morning, from six witnesses from States in which there 
have been interferences with the right to organize. 

May I suggest to the committee a motion with respect to the volumes 
of testimony already submitted? I donot know what your procedure 
is, or will be, in these matters, but with respect to the written state- 
ments submitted by the witnesses in volume III of the federation’s 
testimony, some of them were, by formal motion, included in the 
record and some were not. The testimony of Mrs. Bascom and Mrs. 
Harrison and one or two others did not receive such a motion. If 
such a motion is necessary, I would suggest that a motion be made 
to include all of the written statements of testimony in volume III 
in the record. In fact, I hope that the committee will include in the 
record the entire volumes I, II, III, and IV of the testimony of the 
national federation. 

Mrs. Green. May I ask this question: Did Mrs. Bascom and Mrs. 
Harrison testify ? 
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Mr. reNBroex. Yes; they have testified. 

Mrs. Green. Was their testimony different than that which ap- 
peared in the volume to which you referred ¢ 

Mr. renBrorx. Well it may have been somewhat, I would not be 
sure how much of a variation there was. 

Mrs. Green. A motion is not necessary. May I suggest this pro- 
cedure to my colleagues: that if the testimony is not complete, then 
we make it a part of the record. If it is duplication, I think we will 
not put it in a second time. 

Mr. Lavore. Most of the testimony I have heard, Madam Chair- 
man, is verbatim, as it appears in the volume ITT. 

Mrs. Green. That was my impression. 

However, in case a person did not appear to give their testimony, 
we will make that a part of the record; otherwise we will proceed as 
we are doing. 

Mr. ren Brork. All right. 

Madam Chairman, yesterday, Mr. Whitten testifying for the NRA 
made some references to the National Federation of the Blind, which, 
among other things, spoke of the complaints which he had been aware 
of in connection with the activities of the National Federation of the 
Blind, particularly as it referred to our so-called State surveys. 

The National Federation of the Blind carries on its activities in 
many areas. The work, as you have seen from some of the testimony 
so far, is in trying to improve the opportunities for blind persons in 
employment and in other areas to improve public assistance legisla- 
tion and rehabilitation legislation and other legislation for the blind. 

One of our activities is to conduct surveys of State programs for 
the blind. 

Mrs. Green. May I interrupt just a minute? 

Congressman Wainwright is here, and I think the record should 
show that he is here in the room and is interested in such legislation. 

You may proceed, Mr. ten Broek. 

Mr. ren Broek. Yes. 

Mr. Whitten suggested that our State surveys had been the source 
of a good deal of irritation and he tended to suggest that in some ways 
they had been undiplomatically conducted, and perhaps even a little 
offensive. 

May I say for the record that our State surveys are conducted only 
upon two conditions: one, that the Governor of the State invites the 
national federation to supply a team to survey programs for the blind 
in his State; and, two, upon the concurrence of our own affiliate in 
that State. 

All of the State surveys which we have conducted have been con- 
ducted under those two conditions. 

Now, our surveys undoubtedly have created unhappiness and dis- 
pleasure in some States—and some States more than others. The ob- 
egg: a is to gprs an evaluation, from our point of 
which th » weaknesses o existing ris vile and the methods by 

nich they might be improved, so as better to serve the needs of the 


_— people as we see them. 
—o have conducted a number of these surveys. First, I believe, 
New he one in Colorado, one in Arkansas, and one in Nevada. We 

st recently completed one in West Virginia. We have one currently 


underway in the State of New Hampshire. 
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So that the committee might judge for itself something for the 
character of these surveys, I would like to submit for your considera- 
tion copies of our Arkansas, Nevada, and West Virginia surveys. 

You will see that these are comprehensive surveys, that we review 
all of the programs for the blind in those States. These surveys are 
conducted, generally speaking, by officers of the national federation 
and staff of the national federation. 

We attempt always to comprise a team consisting of people with 
various backgrounds, particularly suited for doing the work in that 
State. We always like to have somebody with a relatively high de- 
gree of specialization in public assistance, in rehabilitation, and_pdu- 
cation. We always have one of our lawyers on the team, and so on. 

Mrs. Green. If 1 may interrupt again, I would also suggest to my 
colleagues that these surveys be made a part of the files of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Larore. Yes. 

Mr. tenBroex. Thank you. Now, these surveys, considering the 
purpose for which they are made, obviously are not intended to be 
whitewashes. They are intended to be honest evaluations of pro- 
grams. When the programs are found to be weak in various respects, 
those respects are pointed out. Where they are found to be strong, 
those respects are pointed out. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the survey that has brought us the most 
criticism is the survey in the State of Arkansas. 

The State of Arkansas, in the view of our survey teams, had very 
weak programs in almost all of the areas. The State of Nevada also 
has very weak programs in some respects. The rehabilitation pro- 
gram was especially poor. The public assistance program was espe- 
cially strong and our survey step by step went over the evidence, pre- 
sented it, indicated how these programs were working out, what the 
legal and administrative weaknesses and strengths were, and presented 
a series of recommendations to the legislature. 

The legislature and the Governor of Nevada have been simply ter- 
rific in their reception of our observations. As a matter of fact, the 
legislature has adopted all of the recommendations submitted in that 
report and they have been approved by the Governor. 

In West Virginia, again, conditions were varied. Some programs 
were better than others. The programs that were given support and 
were indicated to be strong, the administrators of those programs 
thought our survey was fine, of course, but those administrators whose 
programs were criticized thought our criticism was unduly made. 

So the irritation that Mr. Whitten spoke about undoubtedly had 
existed in part, but we think it is unavoidable, if we are to conduct 
straightforward, honest examinations of programs for the blind. We 
hope, by doing so, to gain improvements in programs and in order to 
do that we have to say what we think is wrong with them and make 
constructive recommendations for their improvement. 

These you will find in this report. 

Now, Madam Chairman, if I may, I would like briefly to sum- 
marize the statements and supporting evidence so far submitted by 
the national federation to this committee. The evidence we have sup- 
plied is contained in chapters I, II, III, and IV of volume I and 
most of the statements in volume ITT. 
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These chapters in volume I deal, first of all, with the overall situa- 
tion of the blind population. 

Roughly, there are 340,000 blind people in this country. By 1975 
there will be 450,000. About 140,000 of these are in the employable 
ages, from 20 to 64. 

The distribution of this population and the causes of and the vari- 
ances in the incidence is set forth in the series of tables which we 
examined in chapter I. 

Now, the main burden of our testimony to date has been that the 
blind people of this Nation are, to a substantial degree, organized. 
They are carrying on intensive organizational efforts. They are 
carrying On extensive programs of one sort or another. It is because 
of this and because of the need to show this in order to provide a basis 
for our request that consultation be provided with the blind people; 
if the blind were not organized, if the blind did not have some system 
by which they could articulate their own wishes in these programs 
and their own feelings about them, then an argument for consulta- 
tion would not be particularly effective. It would, in fact, be quite 
futile. 

The system of individual consultation, that is, simply selecting 
blind persons at random, obviously would not be very successful in 
doing anything more than supplying a lot of confusion to the 
administrators. 


The National Federation of the Blind has affiliates in 46 States and 
upward of 300 chapters in those affiliates. 

Now, some of the questions of members of the committee tended 
to imply, or were designed to gain information as to whether there 
are organizations of the blind which are not affiliated with the national 
federation, 

The answer to that question, I think, is that there are such organi- 
zations in a few States, but in most States, all of the organizations of 
the blind themselves are affiliated with the national federation and, 
in fact, many of these organizations were created in order to be 
affiliated with the national federation. 

In some States, such as New York, for example, you had the testi- 
mony of Mr. Selis, representing the Associated Blind of New York. 

He had there an organization of blind people which is not affiliated 
with the national federation. There are other groups in New York 
about whom this is also true, but in most States all of the organiza- 
tions of the blind which are formed and have any degree of activity 
are parts of the National Federation of the Blind. 

Now, the National Federation of the Blind, as you have seen from 
the witnesses who appeared before you, has a number of functions. 
Not only does it exist in a nationwide character, but it carries on 
active programs of one sort or another. 

_ Probably the most important of the individual functions, the func- 
tions of the organization which deal with the individual, has to do with 
the type of testimony submitted by Jack Polston, the electrician; 
eas Ticer, the grammar school teacher; and Richard Wilburn, the 
chemist. 

The blind people, when they gather together, are able to stimulate 
and educate each other. They are able to buck each other up. They 
are able to pump a little pep into each other. They are able to provide 
examples among themselves of the possibilities of blind people in this 
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world in terms of employment and other activities, and, by this mutual 
process of interaction, mutual support, mutual education, a great deal 
of stimulus is given to individual blind people to achieve the best that 
is in them. 

Now, Mr. Whitten yesterday commented upon my statement that 
I thought blind people could do almost anything that sighted people 
can. He suggested that there are lots of blind people who cannot do 
many things. 

The meaning of my statement was, of course, not that any individual 
blind person could do almost everything. Jack Polston can be an elee- 
trician, but I assume there are lots of things he cannot be. Blind 
people are like other people. Some of them are bright. Some are not 
so bright. Some have long legs, some short. Some are red-headed 
and some bald, and so on. They have all the characteristics of other 
people. What I was saying was that there are very few occupations 
which, of necessity, are impossible for a properly qualified blind person 
to perform. 

I think that statement is true, and the function of rehabilitation 
in this country should be to assist people to find their greatest poten- 
tial development and to get them into occupations. That does not 
mean that you are going to make college professors out of all the 
clients of rehabilitation. It simply means you will aid the blind peo- 
ple in getting into the things for which they are qualified or for which 
they can be qualified by training, and so on. 

The National Federation of the Blind, as you saw from the testi- 
mony, not only has this internal educational function, but its affiliates 
and the federation itself carry on many welfare activities. 

Now, there was some comment yesterday to the effect that the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind might perhaps be able to do many of 
these welfare functions better than existing governmental agencies. 
That may be true, but that is not our objective. We do not aim to 
become a great agency for the blind, carrying on extensive services. 
Many of our affiliates do have welfare functions. They have homes 
and carry on eye clinics and do all the various things you have heard 
about in the testimony, but our principal function is a representative 
function. We are an organization of blind people. We have organ- 
ized so that we can hammer out our own ideas, form our own ideas, 
develop policy notions with respect to programs for the blind, based 
on our intimate experience with blindness, and then, through this 
process, to present to program administrators and to Congress and 
other persons 2 rade BF in these problems the views of the blind. 

So, our principal function is a representative function. 

If you will look in chapter III of volume I, you will find there a 
code of affiliate standards. This is the code governing affiliation of 
State and local chapters with the National Federation of the Blind. 
It is geared to this representative idea; that is to say, that local and 
State organizations must be democratic in character, they must be 
dominantly composed of blind people, they must carry on active 
campaigns to bring in more and more blind people, and they must 
take every procedural assurance that they in the end do represent the 
views of the people in the organizations. 

Through starting at the grassroots with a democratic representative 
idea, proceeding on up through the State affiliates into the National 
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Federation, you then in the end have hammered out policies which are 
an expression of the will and the opinion and the judgment of the blind 
people themselves about blindness, and their problems and their pro- 
grams designed to affect their problems. ’ j 

Now, Madam Chairman, the next step is to take up a subject which 
has been suggested by several of the inquiries made of witnesses so 
far, namely—to what extent the right of the blind people to organize 
has been interfered with by officers of the State and National Govern- 
ments administering programs for the blind. 

If you will look at chapter V of volume I I will present to you the 
highlights of that chapter, and then the witnesses who will come on 
this morning will set forth in detail the various invasions of the right 
of the blind to organize. 

After that, we hope to present, or I will hope to present to the com- 
mittee the general argument about consultation. 

Mrs. Green. Dr. tenBroek, if I may interrupt again for a moment, 
we expect to be in session at exactly 12 o’clock noon, at which time we 
have the Hawaiian statehood bill up for consideration, and I am sure 
all of the members of the subcommittee are going to go over to the floor 
at that time. That leaves us one hour and a quarter. I believe we have 
six witnesses ahead of us. They are all representatives from the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind. 

It is my understanding that we will continue with hearings on 
Friday, but that time has already been scheduled otherwise. 

Now, I believe it best to leave to your good judgment and that of the 
six witnesses which you have already scheduled, as to whether they 
want to yield their time to you or whether you want to yield to them 
first and then submit a concluding statement ? 

Mr. TenBrorck. Congressman Elliott suggested we might have 
hearings tomorrow afternoon, at which time we could complete this. 

Mrs. Green. The Hawaiian statehood bill, as I said, is scheduled for 
today. There is little likelihood that final action will be taken on 
that, and 6 hours of open debate and then amendments will be offered, 
and it is my feeling that first the members of the subcommittee would 
not want to miss that debate on the floor of the House, and, secondly, 
there would be serious question as to whether or not the House would 
grant permission for the committee to sit. 

Mr. renBroex. I see. So you would suggest that we consider we 
have an hour and a quarter left, and make our best use of it? 

Mrs. Green. I am quite sure that that is the situation that actually 
aces us. 

Mr. renBrorx. Yes. In that case, I would want to read to you, or 
have you look at one page of material in chapter V and then, in- 
stead of presenting any further preview of what is in this chapter, 
we will call on these witnesses, and then if we have any time left I will 
talk about the consultation feature of this. 

__If you will look on page 125, paragraph beginning with the words 
“In introducing his bill to protect the right of the blind to self ex- 
pression, through organizations of the blind”, this is a very important 
overall page in our view of what happens with respect to interferences, 
and T would just like to call your attention to these factors, so that 


= vy of the witnesses we are about to hear will be fitted into 
Its place. 
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Administrators and workers in welfare programs for the blind 
possess unusual powers to control the lives and influence the conduct 
of their clients. 

This is a fact well known to all blind persons, and experienced by 
countless thousands. ; 

Blind people are especially susceptible to the persuasion of those 
who administer programs for the blind. One who has sustained a loss 
regarded as completely disabling is not likely to muster the spirit to 
resist the advances or wishes of paternalistic agency personnel. 

Now you can glance on down that page. The essence of the point 
there is that blind people are peculiarly exposed to the influence of 
agency personnel administering programs for them. Their economic 
opportunities are so small that if they are working in a sheltered shop 
or at a vending stand, they feel they have no other opportunities; 
consequently, a wish expressed by the manager of the vending stands 
or the shops, in effect becomes a command. It takes a very rugged 
spirit in this economic and social situation to be as independent as most 
people are who have other opportunities and I think you should con- 
sider the evidence about to be presented by the following witnesses 
in the light of the peculiar susceptibility of the blind to pressures, 
overt and subtle, exerted by administrative agencies, administrative 
programs which affect them. 

With that remark, Madam Chairman, I suggest we take the first 
two witnesses together, Mrs. Marie Boring and Mrs. Ruby Craddock. 

Wait a minute. I guess we are turned around on that. I wanted 
to take Texas first. 


Mrs. Green. Since Mrs. Boring has already been called, could we 
hear from her first and then take your next two witnesses ? 

Mr. renBroek. Allright. Please have Mrs. Craddock testify along 
with her. They are both presenting testimony regarding the North 
Carolina situation. ; 

Mrs. Green. All right, Mrs. Boring, you may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARIE M. BORING, DURHAM, N.C. 


Mrs. Bortnc. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Marie M. Boring. I am president of the North Carolina 
Federation of the Blind and am a member of the executive committee 
of the National Federation of the Blind. 

Now, I have filed with you testimony concerning some of the prob- 
lems we have had in North Carolina in our struggle to organize, and 
to be a responsible organization of American citizens. I am not going 
to go into that now because of our limited time. ; 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much for your understanding of this 
situation, and your statement will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF MARIE M. Borine, DurRHAM, N.C. 


My name is Marie M. Boring. I am president of the North Carolina Federa- 
tion of the Blind and a member of the board of directors of the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind. I am a housewife and mother and have been totally blind 
since the age of 26. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the executive council of the 
North Carolina Federation of the Blind has authorized me to appear before 
you to represent the interest of our membership in support of H.R. 14, intro- 
duced by the Honorable Walter S. Baring, of Nevada, and the similar bills before 
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this committee. The membership of the North Carolina Federation of the Blind, 
at our State convention in 1957, unanimously adopted a resolution endorsing 
this bill aaa the right of the blind to self-expression through organizations 
of the blind. 

In 1955 the North Carolina Federation of the Blind was organized by a small 
group of blind citizens from Asheville, Charlotte, Greensboro, Durham, and 
Raleigh. Before that time there was in our State no independent organization 
of the blind. We have in North Carolina a well-established and very active 
State commission for the blind. This agency coordinates every phase of work 
for the blind, Its services include social service, medical service, workshops 
and home industries, a vending stand program, a rehabilitation center, and 
general rehabilitation services. The commission also coordinates the work of 
the more than 300 Lions clubs in the State. Insofar as I am aware, there was 
no activity concerning the blind citizens of our State which was not under either 
the direct or indirect control of our State commission for the blind. Our State 
agency has gained for itself throughout the country the reputation of having 
developed a very sound and progressive system for coordinating work for the 
blind. 

Those of us who worked to establish the North Carolina Federation of the 
Blind in 1955 were well aware of advancement which had come about in work 
for the blind through the efforts of the Lions and our State agency. On the 
other hand, we felt that there were phases of our problems and our aspirations 
that could not be emphasized adequately by any agency. We felt that we were 
shirking our duty as citizens in this great Nation of ours by continuing to allow 
others to represent us in the legislative halls and to the public. We felt that 
the paternalistic care which our State agency continued to exercise over us was 
depriving us of our dignity as American citizens. We knew that our State 
agency might possibly mistrust our new organization, but we felt confident that 
it would eventually accept us as responsible citizens and that it would accept 
our help in developing more wholesome attitudes toward blindness and in 
working toward increased personal dignity among the blind themselves. 

The aims of our new organization were set forth in the preamble of our by- 
laws as follows: “* * * to promote opportunities of social and economic equality 
of the blind with society as a whole; to inform blind persons of the issues con- 
cerning their well-being; to acquaint the public with the basic attitudes for up- 
holding the dignity, equality and independence of its blind citizens.” 

Blind persons in North Carolina were slow to join us. Many of them openly 
admitted that they were afraid that their public assistance would be terminated 
or that they would lose their jobs. From the beginning we heard rumors that 
agency personnel had advised their clients not to join our organization. The 
commission was certain that we had organized for the sole purpose of destroying 
our State agency. On March 19, 1955, at a quarterly meeting of the commis- 
sion for the blind, Mr. Henry A. Wood, executive secretary of the commission 
reported the establishment of the organization of the blind. After listing the 
Officers, he stated: “* * * that this was the same group which had publicly 
vowed to disintegrate the commission for the blind.” This irresponsible preju- 
dice on the part of the executive secretary of the North Carolina State Com- 
mission for the blind heralded the many difficulties which we have encountered 
in attempting to secure the cooperation of our State agency in developing our 
organizational projects. 

Our first project was a publication. We called our publication the “Independ- 
ent Forum for the Blind,” and it was our hope that it would develop self- 
expression among the blind citizens and that it would become a forum for dis- 
cussions on all issues concerning work for the blind. As secretary and publicity 
chairman for our small organization, I wrote to Mr. Wood, executive secretary 
of the commission for the blind, telling him of our plans to sponsor a publication 
and inviting him and his staff to contribute ideas and articles. Neither this 
letter nor a subsequent letter just prior to the issuing of the second issue of 
the “Forum” was ever acknowledged by Mr. Wood. 

In June of 1955 at our request the National Federation of the Blind sent a 
representative to us to acquaint us with the philosophy, the aims, and the pro- 
grams of the federation. Shortly thereafter we applied for affiliation with the 
National Federation of the Blind and were accepted on July 1, 1955. 

Throughout the summer and fall of 1955 our organization continued to grow 
despite the existing fear and repeated rumors of intimidations. The rumors 
became so prevalent that we wrote to Mr. Wood and asked that he issue a 
Statement concerning the commission’s attitude toward blind persons joining 
the North Carolina Federation of the Blind. Mr. Wood issued a memorandum 
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to all staff members stating that the commission had no objections to blind 
persons joining us. We published this memorandum in the “Forum,” but many 
blind people were still hesitant, stating that they were afraid that other reasons 
would be found to terminate their assistance or their jobs. I am happy to 
report now that, as we have continued to grow, to develop and express ourselves, 
this fear is becoming less apparent and there are few incidents of intimidation. 

In the spring of 1956 two of our members in Greensboro went to talk with 
Mr. Thomas Turner, an attorney at law, in the hope that he might work with our 
organization in understanding the laws and regulations governing work for the 
blind. Mr. Turner expressed interest in the aims of our organization and espe- 
cially in the vending stand program. He stated that he wished to get more 
information on the subject from the chairman of the commission for the blind, 
Judge Sam Cathey. He wrote to Judge Cathey about the matter. Mr. Turner's 
letter was referred to Mr. Wood, executive secretary of the commission, and Mr. 
Wood wrote to Mr. Turner asking for an appointment. On April 6, 1956, Mr. 
Wood met with Mr. Turner and turned over to him a volume of material concern- 
ing the commission and the North Carolina Federation of the Blind. His letter 
and the material was clearly intended to completely discredit the National Feder- 
ation of the Blind and our State organization. Mr. Wood's eight-page letter 
ended with the sentence, “It is doubtful that men of integrity will engage in such 
slanderous procedure in North Carolina.” 

Mr. Turner, being a busy lawyer, was unable to study the 102 pages of material 
handed to him by Mr. Wood. After several weeks he turned the material over 
to the two members of the federation who had first approached him. After 
scanning the material these members telephoned me and asked me to come to 
Greensboro at once. We were shocked to find among the material two case sum- 
maries on leaders of our organization in Greensboro. These summaries were 
drawn up from the files of the commission and were clearly intended to show 
that the two former clients of the commission were irresponsible and worse. 
These summaries were written on one of the persons who had first approached 
Mr. Turner and on the wife of the other. They dealt with the personal affairs 
and family backgrounds of the former clients of the commission for the blind. 
The emotional impact which this release produced on one of the blind persons 
involved was devastating, and 2 years have not fully erased the effects of the 
disclosure of information concerning the family background. 

We contacted the Washington representative of the National Federation of the 
Blind and our two North Carolina Senators concerning this gross violation of the 
confidentiality of the State commission files. Senators Scott and Ervin joined 
with us in asking Secretary Folsom of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to investigate the matter and to make certain that Mr. Wood would not 
be permitted to violate the confidentiality of the commission records on the pri- 
vate lives of clients or former clients. Early in July 1956, Secretary Folsom sent 
representutives of the Vepartment of Health, Education, and Welfare into North 
Carolina to make a full investigation of Mr. Wood’s breach of confidentiality. 
In November 1956, Secretary Folsom informed us that his Department had found 
Mr. Wood’s release to be improper. The report from Secretary Folsom stated, 
“Information concerning the personal affairs and family background of (the 
former clients) was irrelevant to the matters under discussion with Mr. Turner 
and therefore, its release was not proper. In order to prevent such a situation 
arising again, we have requested and have received written assurance from the 
commission to the effect that no confidential information concerning vocational 
rehabilitation clients will be released except with the client’s consent, other than 
in those situations where the release is clearly authorized by the State agency’s 
regulations, without first obtaining advice from the appropriate State legal offi- 
cial that the disclosure in question would be authorized under the States reg- 
ulations, or, where compliance with the Federal regulations is in question, 
from this office. * * * Accordingly, we have directed our regional representative 
to work further with the North Carolina Commission for the Blind to assure 
that its policies concerning the protection of the confidentiality of rehabilitation 
records and the procedures for carrying out such policies will prevent a recur- 
rence of this type of situation.” 

I believe that this committee is well aware of the probability that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare would not have taken this stand without 
really serious provocation. 

In June 1956, the commissioner of welfare in North Carolina gave to the 
Associated Press a report that the North Carolina Federation of the Blind had 
violated the State solicitation law by soliciting funds without a license to do so. 
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Most of the newspapers in North Carolina ignored the report, but the paper in 
Durham telephoned me for the story. The solicitations law in our State requires 
that any statewide organization wishing to raise funds in any manner shall 
apply for a license from the State welfare department and the commission 
for the blind shall be consulted concerning the issuing of any license to raise 
funds in the name of the blind. The North Carolina Federation of the Blind has 
not yet applied for a solicitations license, nor have we at any time raised any 
funds in our State. Since the law exempts locally indigenous organizations from 
the requirement to obtain a license, some of our local chapters have sold candy 
and other articles to raise funds for their local groups. The minutes of the 
commission for the blind quarterly meetings show that Mr. Wood reported to 
the commissioner of welfare these fundraising projects by our local chapters, 
and an attempt was made to charge the North Carolina Federation of the Blind 
with illegal fundraising, although the State organization has no jurisdiction over 
the fundraising of local chapters or over the funds raised. 

At our State convention on November 3 and 4, 1956, the membership voted to 
establish a credit union. We held the organizational meeting of our credit union 
on December 1, 1956. Shortly thereafter we applied for a State charter. When, 
by the middle of January we had received no reply concerning our application, 
the managing director of the North Carolina Credit Union League investigated 
the matter. He was told in a letter from the superintendent of credit unions in 
the credit union division of North Carolina that our application would need to be 
investigated further. The letter stated further that it seemed very doubtful 
that we would be granted a charter—that the official had been told that the 
North Carolina Federation of the Blind did not cooperate with other groups en- 
gaged in work for the blind, that blind people were poor credit risks, that only 
one blind person in four paid his debts, that there were no competent leaders in 
the North Carolina Federation of the Blind to operate a credit union, that courts 
would not prosecute blind persons should they become delinquent in paying back 
loans. When we heard this letter read, we felt certain that the State credit 
union official had been talking with our State commission for the blind person- 
nel. We have later been told quite frankly that this was the case. 

At this point we had two alternatives: We could apply for and doubtless re- 
ceive a Federal charter under which to operate our credit union or we could 
fight great odds to obtain a State charter, which we had been advised would be 
advantageous to us. We decided on the latter course. We therefore asked the 
State superintendent of credit unions to meet with the board of directors of our 
newly organized NCFB Credit Union. He agreed, though he privately told the 
managing director of the North Carolina Credit Union League that he had no 
intention of granting us a charter. I was not present at that meeting, but I was 
told that other points against us were raised—that we wanted a credit union in 
order that we could establish vending stands in competition with the State-owned, 
State-operated vending stands and that we had attempted to deceive the public in 
raising funds in the name of the Lions Clubs in our State. At the end of the 
interview the State superintendent of credit unions stated firmly that we would 
receive our charter within the next few days. On January 25, 1957, we received 
our charter. We now have 162 members in our credit union, more than $14,000 
in shares and have made 159 loans amounting to more than $35,000. We paid our 
shareholders a 4-percent dividend at the end of our first year of operation, as well 
as at the end of 1958. The credit union officials in North Carolina were fair with 
us, and we believe that we have justified their confidence in us. 

In January 1957, the North Carolina Federation of the Blind sent its attorney, 
Mr. Robert 8. Cahoon of Greensboro, to obtain copies of the minutes of the quar- 
terly meetings of the North Carolina Commission for the Blind. We felt that 
these minutes would aid us in gaining a better understanding of our State 
agency’s policies, programs, and practices. On January 18, 1957, Mr. Cahoon 
went to the commission offices and asked Mr. Wood, executive secretary of the 
commission, for copies of the commission’s minutes. In his report to the execu- 
tive council of the North Carolina Federation of the Blind concerning this inter- 
view, Mr. Cahoon stated that Mr. Wood spent considerable time in attempting 
to convince our attorney that the federation is not a worthy organization and 
that it would not be wise to work with us. Mr. Wood told Mr. Cahoon that the 
North Carolina Federation of the Blind wanted certain changes in the commis- 
Slon’s program and that the commission would never work with us under any 
circumstances. Mr. Wood said that, since blind persons miss 80 percent of what 
the average sighted person observes, blind persons are naturally suspicious peo- 
ple. Mr. Cahoon reported that Mr. Wood’s desk was piled high with material to 
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show that the National Federation of the Blind and the North Carolina affiliate 
were disreputable organizations. 

When Mr. Cahoon was at last successful in convincing Mr. Wood that his pres- 
ence in the commission’s offices was not for the purpose of determining the char- 
acter of the North Carolina federation, but rather to carry out our request for 
obtaining copies of the commission’s minutes. Mr. Wood said that he knew that 
Mr. Cahoon was aware of the State law making the minutes available to North 
Carolina citizens as public records and that we would receive the minutes if Mr. 
Cahoon would present our request in writing. 

After 6 months, during which time Mr. Cahoon made repeated written requests 
to Mr. Wood for the commission’s minutes and received only evasions on the 
grounds that the minutes contained confidential material, the North Carolina 
Federation of the Blind filed a complaint asking the court to order Mr. Wood to 
turn over to us copies of the commission’s minutes. We stated in our complaint, 
as we had stated so often before, that we were interested in only those portions of 
the minutes which were revelant to the policies and practices of the commission 
and that we were not asking for records concerning the private affairs of clients. 

On March 3, 1958, we were in Wake County Superior Court preparing for a 
pretrial hearing. Mr. Wood’s attorney, only a few minutes before the scheduled 
hearing, consented to turn the minutes over to us. We feel that this 14 months 
delay in obtaining what every citizen in North Carolina is entitled to demand is 
inexcusable on the part of a responsible State official. 

I have reported to you some of the stumbling blocks which we have encountered 
in the course of our efforts to establish an organization of responsible citizens 
whose aims are constructive and whose aspirations are the aspirations of all men. 
In an age of enlightenment, no branch of government should be allowed to ob- 
struct the progress of any group of citizens in this manner. H.R. 14 asks so very 
little that we do not understand why it is necessary to prove the worthiness of the 
bill. We ask the right to organize and to speak for ourselves without intimida- 
tions and without the political pressures which can be brought to bear on us by 
those who feel that our very existence is a threat to cheir power. We do not ask 
to control agencies for the blind; we do, however, ask that agencies for the blind 
be prevented from holding the whip hand over us. We ask also that agencies 
consult with us in the formulation of their programs and policies, as they consult 
with other responsible organizations. Such consultation will provide us with the 
chance to express ourselves on matters that concern our welfare, and it will also 
be a means of keeping us informed on the activities of our agencies. Such infor- 
mation is in itself of great value to us. 

We, the blind citizens of America, have received many benefits through legis- 
lation and a generous public. We ask now that you give H.R. 14 favorable report 
with a view to the future. The passage of this measure into law will help to clear 
away some of the stumbling blocks which we and other groups of blind citizens 
have encountered, and it will help to make it possible for us to contribute more 
freely to this great society in which we live. We feel that any continuation of the 
custodial attitudes shared by some agency personnel not only denies blind persons 
the right of first-class citizenship, but it also denies American society the services 
and the potential of a worthy and dedicated group of citizens. 


Mrs. Borine. Thank you. I only wanted to touch on three things. 

We have in North Carolina a very active State organization. It 
is well known over the country, especially in its area of the coordina- 
tion of services to the blind. It has coordinated not only all the serv- 
ices to the blind that are offered by the Government but it has co- 
ordinated the work of more than 300 Lions Clubs in the State. 

It is performing a great service to the blind people of North Caro- 
lina. However, our State agency has refused repeatedly to recog- 
nize us as an organization of responsible citizens. It has mistrusted 
our every action. It has considered every suggestion concerning its 
program as an attack on the agency. Our repeated efforts have been 
met with rebuffs and rejections, and even attempts to publicly dis- 
credit. us. 

One of the things that was brought against us was an effort to 
deny us a charter for our credit union. 
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Now, our agency said that we had nobody in our organization who 
was capable of handling the credit union, and that blind people were 
poor credit risks, that we wanted to set up a credit union in order 
to compete with the State vending stand program, and all sorts of 
charges were brought against us to the official in charge of granting 
the credit union charter. 

Ilowever, we were successful in getting our credit union charter, 
end after 2 years we have more than 162 members, we have almost 
$15,000 in shares, we have made 159 loans amounting to more than 
$35,000, and we have marked off no loans as uncollectable. 

Another problem that we have had to face is the problem that I 
think many organizations face, and that is, fear, which exists among 
blind people—but I think Dr. tenBroek has already pointed out to 
you how susceptible these people are to the pressures which can be 
brought by workers for the blind. 

In 1956, the executive secretary of our State agency compiled more 
than 102 pages in an attempt to discredit our organization. This ma- 
terial was turned over to an attorney whom we had asked to work 
with us in helping us to understand the laws concerning work for 
the blind. This material was obviously intended to discredit us, and 
to convince the lawyer that we were a disreputable organization and 
he would do well not to become involved with us. But, more serious 
than this, we found among the material two case summaries on former 
clients of the commission, clients who were leaders in our State or- 
ganization. These case summaries were obviously written in an at- 
tempt to discredit. these persons, as well as the organization to which 
they belonged, and release of this information constituted a breach 
of confidentiality. 

Now, we appealed this case to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and our North Carolina senators were very helpful 
in getting the investigation. 

As a result. of this investigation, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare declared the executive secretary’s release of this 
confidential material to be “not proper.” 

Now, I am certain you realize that this decision would not have 
been reached without serious provocation. We feel certain that this 
sort of thing will not be likely to happen again, at least openly. 

Now, as I say, I do not want to go into all of this. You have the 
testimony, and if you have any questions concerning our organization 
or our State agency, I will be happy to answer them. If not, I will let 
Mrs. Craddock speak at this time. 

Mrs. Green. Perhaps we should let Mrs. Craddock speak first since 
the two of you were to testify together and then if there are questions, 
we will direct them to you at that point. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RUBY CRADDOCK, GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Mrs. Crappock. Madam Chairman, and members of the committee, 
my name is Ruby Craddock. I am a homemaker and mother of three 
children. 

I have been secretary of the North Carolina Federation of the 
Blind since October 1957. I am one of the two persons involved in 
Mr. H. A. Wood’s breach of confidentiality, because my husband was 
one of the two who approached Mr. Tom Turner of Greensboro. 
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Mrs. Boring’s statement explained the purpose. A summary of my 
case history including intimate personal data was taken from the com- 
mission’s files and turned over to Mr. Turner, and an attempt was 
made to discredit both my husband and me. 

The National Federation of the Blind agreed that I should be here 
and appear at these hearings to answer, insofar as I am able, the 
questions involved here, and any other that you may care to ask me. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mrs. Craddock. 

Congressman Lafore, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Larore. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. Congressman Daniels ? 

Mr. Dantexs. I would like to direct my question to Mrs. Boring, 

You mentioned that a charter was granted for a credit union, to the 
blind people of your State. When was that charter granted? 

Mrs. Bortne. January 25, 1956. 

Mr. Danrets. How long prior thereto was the application made 
which was denied ? 

Mrs. Bortne. Early in December. 

Mr. Daniets. Of the preceeding year ? 

Mrs. Bortnc. Yes; the preceding year. 

Mr. Daniets. How much time elapsed between the application and 
its granting ? 

Mrs. Bortne. Oh, about 6 weeks. 

Mr. Dantets. Did I not understand you correctly to say there was 
some difficulty originally when you made application for it ? 

Mrs. Borrne. Yes. Let me say this. The story of this problem is 
in my testimony, written testimony, but I would be glad to tell you 
this: It ordinarily takes only a short time to get a charter for a credit 
union. We applied for a charter early in December, and when we 
heard nothing from the State official by the middle of January, we 
became disturbed, and the director of the North Carolina Credit Union 
League was also disturbed, because he felt this was an unusual delay. 

He contacted the State official and asked what was the holdup. The 
State official told him that our organization would have to be investi- 
gated further, that he had been told that we had refused to cooperate 
with other organizations in work for the blind, and that we were not 
capable of operating a credit union, and the blind people were poor 
credit risks, and so forth, and only one in four would pay back loans, 
and that sort of thing. 

Well, we read the letter that he wrote, or rather, it was read to us, 
and we decided we would either have to get a Federal charter or put 
up a fight for a State charter, and we had been told that the State 
charter would be better for us. 

So our credit union board asked for a conference with the State of- 
ficial, and he granted a conference, and he promptiy told the director 
of the North Carolina Credit Union League that he had no intention 
of granting us a charter. 

However, after he talked with the elected members of our board of 
directors, he realized that most of the charges brought against us 
were untrue, and he was willing to take a chance on us; therefore, he 
granted us a charter a few days after the conference. 

We feel that we have justified his confidence in us. 

Mr. Danrets. Now you said since January of 1957 this organization 
has granted 159 loans? 
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Mrs. Bortne. Our organization, yes. 

Mr. Dantets. Totaling what sum of money ¢ 

Mrs. Bortne. More than $35,000. 

Mr. Dantets. And in the short period of your existence have there 
been any losses that you know of # 

Mrs. Bortne. No uncollected loans. 

Mr. Dantexs. Are there any loans in default ? 

Mrs. Bortrna. I think there are possibly three that are slightly 
delinquent. 

Mrs. Crappock. One. 

Mrs. Bortne. She says one. She is closer to the credit union than 
Iam. 

Mr. Dantets. Is there any reason why the State of North Carolina 
should not recognize the local Federation of the Blind that you 
know of ¢ 

Mrs. Bortne. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Dantets. In spite of this resistance to your organization, how- 
ever, the State official did listen to your application for a hearing with 
respect to the application for a credit union license? 

Mrs. Bortna. Yes. 

Mr. Dantexs. Are there any other particular instances of discrimi- 
nation or interfernce with the Federation of the Blind that you have 
knowledge of in the State of North Carolina, of course? 

Mrs. Borne. Well, of course, there is the matter of the confiden- 
tiality, the breach of confidentiality, and the 102 pages that our execu- 
tive secretary went to the trouble to compile in celeb to discredit us, 
and we were able to secure copies of this material. 

It contained an eight-page letter in which Mr. Wood, the executive 
secretary, set forth all sorts of charges against us, that we did not 
really represent the blind because we were a small group compared 
with the total population, and saying that men of integrity would not 
work with us. 

Mr. Dantes. How many members are there in the local federation 
in the State of North Carolina? 

Mrs. Bortne. Well, somewhere between 200 and 250. 

Mr. Danrets. And the total blind population is what ? 

Mrs. Bortne. Well, the census says around 11,000. 

Mr. Danrers. Did I understand you correctly that there are 300 
Lions Clubs in the State of North Carolina who have cooperated with 
your local organizations ? Has 

t Mrs, Boapae, They have cooperated with the State commission for 
the blind. 

Mr. Dantexs. Are the Lions Clubs given a greater voice with the 
State commission than the local federation ¢ 

Mr. Bortne. Very definitely so. 

_Mr. Dantes. Do you have a copy of the 102-page report of the 
State commission ? 

Mrs, Bortne. I have it in my room. 

' Mr. DantELs. Would you be kind enough to produce it at the next 
learing 2 

Mrs. Bortne. I will. 

Mr. Dantexs. So that we may incorporate it in our record? 

Mrs. Bortne. Yes. 
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Mr. TteENBroex. Mr. Daniels, I wonder if you would consider this: 
I think that might be made available to the committee, but I hope it 
will not be included in the record because of the character of the ma- 
terial. That is, two of the reports included in that consist of detailed 
family background of clients of the agency who are now leaders of 
the federation and they were released in order to discredit these lead- 
ers and the federation, and we hoped this would not. be a public ree- 
ord sort of thing; but we will be happy to provide it to the committee, 

Mr. Larore. I think that should be done. 

Mr. Dantes. We suggest it would be proper and I will recommend 
to the Chair that we abide by your request. 

Mrs. Green. Without objection, we will make it part of the com- 
mittee files and not a part of the committee record. 

Mr. Dantets. I have no further questions. 

Mrs. Green. All right, because of the shortage of time I am going 
on to the next witnesses. They are Mr. Paul Kirton and Mareus 
Roberson, and is it your desire to appear together ¢ 

Mr. renBroek. Yes. 


STATEMENTS OF PAUL KIRTON, MEMBER, LONE STAR STATE 
FEDERATION OF THE BLIND; AND MARCUS ROBERSON, PRESI- 
DENT, LONE STAR STATE FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 


Mrs. Green. Mr. Kirton and Mr. Roberson are from Texas, and you 
may proceed as you wish. 
Mr. Rosperson. Madam Chairman, with your consent I will open 


the discussion here by generalizing and then I will turn it back to Mr. 
Kirton and let him give the detailed accounts on the part of the ex- 
ecutive director, after which I will make a few comments and then 
we will close and you can ask any questions that you desire. 

My name is Marcus Roberson. I live in San Antonio, Tex. I am 
in the general practice of law, married, and have one daughter, 18. 

From the inception of the Lone Star State Federation of the Blind 
I have been the president thereof, and I am also president of the Blind 
Federation of Trade. I have been blind for 30 years next month. | 
lost my eyesight when I was in the eighth grade in high school, from 
a shotgun accident. Thereafter I attended the Texas School for the 
Blind, graduated from there, and then went into the study of law, re- 
ceived my law license in 1936, and have been practicing in the State 
and Federal courts. 

Briefly—and we are going to skip a lot of this and cut it down to 
just a nutshell statement—in Texas, the welfare department was set 
up by a separate act, about 1939. The State commission for the blind 
was created by an act in about 1931 or 1932. They are separate and 
distinct acts, separate and distinct departments. 

The only complaint that we have is with the State commission for 
the blind. We have noquarrel with the welfare department. 

In Texas, the welfare department pays pensions to blind people up 
to $65; that is, $45 is paid by the Federal Government and about 
$20 is paid by the State of Texas. 

Now, we can go on to some of the detailed accounts of the attacks 
by Mr. Alsup, about which Mr. Kirton will tell you now. 

Mrs. Green. May I ask one question first, Mr. Roberson ? 
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You say that your complaints are against the State commission for 
the blind ? 

Mr. Roserson. The executive director, that is all, and not the wel- 
fare department. 

Mrs. Green. How would Federal legislation help in this, and why 
would that not be a matter you could take before the State Legis- 
lature of Texas? 

Mr. Rogerson. That is because with the welfare department, of 
course, and the State commission for the blind, some 70 percent of 
their funds come from the Federal Government, and the Baring bill 
here would suffice there, especially the paragraph where funds, Fed- 
eral funds, can be withheld if the State commission for the blind tries 
to threaten or harass or attack blind people in Texas. 

Mrs. Green. Have you made any attempt to correct the situation 
through the State legislature ¢ 

Mr. Rozerrson. Yes. As will be disclosed by Mr. Kirton, after the 
first attack there, we apprised the State commission for the blind, 
which consists of six members, and they did not correct that action 
on their part. Then we advised the Governor of the State and mem- 
bers of the legislature and certain members of the State senate, but 
that did not correct the abuse and the vicious attack that was com- 
mitted. 

Mrs. Green. How many members do you have in Texas that belong 
to the National Federation of the Blind ? 

Mr. Roserson. We have about 225. We have seven chapters in 
the larger cities. 

Mrs. Green. Do you know how many bind people there are in 
Texas? 

Mr. Roperson. It is estimated that there are about 16,000 to 17,000 
blind people. 

Mrs. Green. And you have about 225 members ? 

Mr. Roperson. 225 members. 

Mrs. Green. What are your dues? 

Mr. Roperson. $2.00 a year. 

Mrs. Guan. Then do you solicit funds from individuals or other 
groups ¢ 

Mr. Roperson. Yes, we do that during White Cane Week. We ask 
for contributions from the public. 

Mrs, Green. Is this done by chapters of the National Federation 
ofthe Blind? Is it done by your chapters of the National Federation 
of the Blind ? 

Mr. Roserrson. Yes. We have one in San Antonio, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Corpus Christi, Amarillo and Houston, and Abilene. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have the same thing as the Community Chest 
or the United Givers Funds in Texas? 

Mr. Roperson. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Is your organization recognized by the State united 
fund, or whatever it is? 

Mr. Roserson. Well, we do not receive any community funds. 

Mrs. Green. Have you applied ¢ 

Mr. Roserson. No, we have never applied. 

Mr. Kirton. We are not eligible in Texas, in the Texas setup, 
ma’am. 
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Mrs. Green. For this fund drive you say you have 1 week out of 
the year? 

Mr. Roperson. Yes, in May. 

Mrs. Green. Could you tell me what the amount of the funds col- 
lected in the last year was? 

Mr. Rozerson. Well, it was our first White Cane Week drive, and 
we collected about $1,500. 

Mrs. Green. And what is done with these funds? 

Mr. Ropertson. Well, they were divided there among the chapters 
and the State affiliate—the local chapters one-third, the State affiliate 
one-third, and one-third to the National Federation of the Blind be- 
cause they are the ones that sponsored the White Cane Week. 

It is used for legislation and any employment programs that we 
have. 

We are concentrating now in Texas on the vending stand locations 
and switchboards. 

Mrs. GREEN. How long has the National Federation been organized 
in Texas? 

Mr. Rozerson. We were accepted May 7, 1956, 3 years ago. 

Mrs. Green. Three years. In those 3 years you only have 225 mem- 
bers out of a potential of 16,000? 

Mr. Roserson. That is right. As will be shown later, we have had 
a struggle with the State commission for the blind and the Texas Fed- 
eration for the Blind. That will be brought out by Mr. Kirton. 

Mrs. Green. All right, Mr. Kirton. 

Mr. Kirton. I, too, am a lawyer, a graduate of the Texas Schoo! 
for the Blind and the University of Texas, and practiced in Dallas 
for a while. Now I am on the staff of the National Federation of the 
Blind. 

I am just going to give you a few of the various instances of inter- 
ference with individuals that occurred in Texas and perhaps this com- 
mittee can get some idea of the type of influence that is wielded at both 
the State level and, in fact, is united at the national level. 

After I graduated from the School for the Blind back in 1951, some 
of the leaders of the Alumni Association decided to make that organ- 
ization active the year around in promoting the social and economic 
welfare of the blind. 

The commission for the blind and all of its staff turned out in force 
to attend our annual reunion meeting, and started selecting and dic- 
tating who would be chosen as officers and dictating what was to be 
in the bylaws. 

They elected, as they claimed, successfully, a board of directors 
that would do nothing. This was the first time that we had ever 
tried anything like that in Texas, so we did not realize before then 
that we were not free to organize ourselves and choose our own officers. 

It was not long after this that I discovered this sort of freedom did 
not go any further. I was in law school in 1954. Like most law stu- 
dents I was active in politics and I was actively supporting one of the 
candidates for Governor. The head of the commission for the blind 
called me into his office and told me I was backing the wrong man for 
Governor and if I did not change my mind and get right, they might 
have to take me out of college. 

I = him that if he tried this it would make excellent campaign 
material. 
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| took the incident immediately to the men I was supporting so that 
if anything happened it could be exposed. Well, they did not take me 
out, and my candidate ran a mighty close race but he lost. 

When I got out of law school I went down to Dallas to practice and 
there was a group in Dallas called the Texas Federation of the Blind. 

A gentleman, a blind lawyer from Oklahoma, had come down to 
Texas about that time and had been talking to some of our members 
and people about the National Federation of the Blind and what it 
was trying to accomplish for blind people, and he and Mr. Roberson 
here started talking to blind people around the State whom they knew 
to try to get something organized. 

They formed a group down in San Antonio to join this Dallas 
organization to see what they could accomplish. 

Immediately the head of the commission for the blind, Mr. Alsup, 
and the superintendent of school for the blind, Mr. Allen, came to 
Dallas with all of their staff and started talking to anybody whom 
they had any influence over because of the distribution of manufac- 
tured products, or because they were under a State-controlled vending- 
stand program, or because they received aid to the blind, and told them 
they were not to affiliate with the National Federation of the Blind 
or not to have any part of the organization. 

So, of course, they voted that down. Then we had a State conven- 
tion of the organization, where we had rolls of delegates, and the com- 
mission for the blind sent out its placement agents, who, instead of 
finding jobs for the blind, had been organizing Houston and Austin, 
and they showed up at the convention, these delegations from those 
cities which were not a part of the convention or part of the organiza- 
tion. They stole the rolls and stormed the meeting. They copped so 
many records we had to call the police to maintain order. 

They took over the organization. They did not even know who was 
in the place. Some of us who were interested in running our own 
affairs legitimately formed another organization, called the Lone Star 
State Federation. You can see now there are three organizations of 
the blind in Texas. ; 

As soon as we formed our own organization, we tried to organize 
some towns. Shortly after we were organized, the organization down 
in Houston and Austin decided to consider joining our organization. 
So they appointed a committee to investigate the National Federation 
of the Blind, to find out what it was all about, and after this committee 
made up its report of the investigation around the country—and, by 
the way, you will find a copy of that report in the record—they were 
going to hold a chapter meeting down there in Houston. 

Mr. Alsup, on the letterhead of the commission, wrote to the presi- 
dent of the Houston chapter a letter which you can find on page 53 
of volume III, and I would appreciate it if you would look at this 
because it has an awful lot in it of interest to this committee, telling 
them they were to know, and all the members were to know, that he 
did not approve of them joining the National Federation of the Blind, 
and he goes on to tell him why. 

_ He said he had just got back from a national rehabilitation associa- 
tion meeting out in Denver, that is Mr. Whitten’s outfit, where the 
National Council of Executives of State Agencies had held a meeting, 
and organized a committee to see to it that the National Federation of 
the Blind did not organize in any new States. 

38450—59—14 
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Then he asks “Why ?” 

“They are opposed to people from out of State coming into Texas 
and telling Texans how to do things.” 

In effect, what he tells them every time we turn around is: “You 
do not have a right as ordinary citizens to associate with people from 
out of State.” 

We find it awfully valuable in associating with people from other 
places, so as to get new ideas, new ways of doing things, new ways 
that blind people can do things, which things we might not have ever 
heard of in Texas. You get an awful lot of information of value from 
association with people from everywhere. 

In that letter he also makes a statement that Mr. Moody, the chair- 
man of this committee in Houston, who is a vending stand operator, 
that all he wants to do is get control of the equipment and the stand 
which he has, and about which Mr. Alsup makes so much ado about. 
What Mr. Moody really wants to be is simply to be self-employed. He 
wants to be self-employed. He does not want to be controlled for life 
and pay a high percentage of his income for life into a State agency, 
but rather, that he would want to hold his own business and pay for it 
like anybody else. 

Congress authorized the States to do this in their programs in the 
act of 1954. Mr. Moody wants the same thing, but Mr. Alsup thinks 
this is radical. 

Now, he also attacks the organization, makes a lot of false accusa- 
tions about it, and if you look over this record, and his letter on his 
stationery, you can see that he makes it quite plain, despite his last 
paragraph, that if you are in any way dependent on the agency you 
would be mighty wise to stay clear of us. 

That is one thing that can explain our 225 members. This has 
happened in many ways. 

We organized the town of Amarillo, way up in north Texas, and in 
the original meeting there were 44 members signed up and read all of 
the literature. They talked to us about the organization and wanted 
to be a part of it. Amarillo is 500 miles from Houston, but Mr. Alsup 
and his staff drove down from 200 miles away and stormed that town 
and talked to all the blind people and generally hinted that anybody 
who joined—and most of them were old folks, would lose their blind 
aid pension, that they would have their talking books picked up, and 
would lose the home teaching service. Many of them recently were 
blinded. 

As a result of these threats, the membership immediately drops 
down to 15. We went around and talked to some of the people in 
town and they told us quite frankly why they could not afford to 
belong. ‘The vending stand operators were afraid they would lose 
their locations and the old folks were afraid they would lose their 
pensions, and the home-bound people were afraid they would lose 
their talking books and they all feared that what little bit they had 
they would lose. 

Although, in fact, Mr. Alsup had little to do with aid to the blind, 


these folks knew little about it and thought he could do it. This 
was in spite of whatever talking we did to convince them he could 
not do it. They said he could, and said, “We are going to believe 
him.” They were not taking any chances. 
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Vhis happened in every town we tried to organize and keeps on 
happening everywhere we turn. 

lf Mr. Alsup keeps up this effort to see to it we do not get or- 
vanized in any State, where can we turn to? What we want is the 
right to organize, the right to associate across State lines, if we want 
to; the right to organize when we want to, the right to do anything 
that ordinary citizens do in their associations and in trying to express 
(heir views and opinions. We do not ask any more than that. 

We believe that all organizations of the blind of Texas ought to be 
consulted. Any organizations for the blind that have ideas ought to 
be consulted, but let us all get together as equals and express our 
opinions and thrash out our ideas and do not try to intimidate or 
coerce people and scare the life out of them every time they want to 
express themselves. 

That is all L ask. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mr. Kirton. 

You say there are two things you would like to do, one being the 
right to organize and one being the right to affiliate across State lines. 

Do you not have those rights at the present time ? 

Mr. Kirton. We have it, but as a result of these intimidations go- 
ing on, the 225 people that belong, every one of our people is strictly 
independent and live in large cities, and the rural people do not dare 
join because many of them feel—even though they may be inde- 
pendent—their independence can be lost in a rural community. 

Over 90 percent of our people, that is, not persons like Mr. Roberson 
and myself who are independent and depend on our law practice or 
home loan business or something of this sort, are people who in some 
way—and there are over 16,000 blind people in Texas—receive aid 
for the blind or some other service, so you see that knocks out a bunch 
of them. Anybody who owns a stand, except Mr. Moody, practically 
feels afraid to join. Anybody who in any way can have their liveli- 
hood threatened is afraid to join. 

Mrs, Green. Congressman Giaimo. 

Mr. Giaimo. Mr. Kirton, are you asking for legislation to stop this 
intimidation? You have the right to associate, as it stands right 
now, or to affiliate? 

Mr. Kirron. Not actually, sir. I mean we do so, but those who 
join suffer economic reprisals and. the use of Federal money is used 
to do it. 

Now, in the 1,000-mile round trip that was made to break up the 
organization in Amarillo, the administrative cost of that trip is 
primarily paid by the Federal Government, and no matter how much 
money we can raise locally we cannot fight Federal money when we 
are trying to associate. 

Mrs. Green. I do not understand how the legislation that is before 
= committee will correct the matters which you are complaining 
about ¢ 

Mr. Kirton. We feel that if the complaints on these things are 
brought to the attention of the Federal Government, that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare would not tolerate the situa- 
tion, and if they investigated the situation and brought it to the atten- 
tion of the Governor or the legislature that unless the State of Texas 
did do something to correct this situation, the Federal funds to the 
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commission would be withheld, we believe they would be a little more 
prompt in acting to correct this thing locally. 

Frankly, we think that the local governments will act to correct it, 
but only after it becomes obvious to them that the Federal Government 
will not pay the bill for the State officers to act in this manner. 

Mrs. Green. I notice in this letter of October 26, it states: 

I suggest you write to the legislative chairman of the interim committee of the 
State legislature, requesting them to make an investigation of the work for the 
blind in this State if, in your opinion, you think that all programs are not being 
administered satisfactorily. 

May I inquire if you did this? 

Mr. Kirron. No; and I will tell you why. 

Mr. Alsup was in the legislature for 13 sessions. He was a close 
friend of the man that I, for one, and several other people were oppos- 
ing as Governor, and he was going to make hay out of this point and 
it was politically futile. I mean, we distributed copies to the legis- 
lature in general of the letter, but friends of Mr. Alsup’s took the floor 
in his defense in the legislature, and they refused to act. 

Mr. Ropertson. On that subject I would like to comment, too, that 
under the State law there, if you are denied a service by the State com- 
mission for the blind you can appeal to the six commissioners. 

Now, a thing of this nature you know, where he is threatening us 
and harassing us, you could not call that a denial of service, and there, 
of course, you have the broad constitutional provision that people. 
blind people or anybody else, have a right to organize, but that is not 
specific in statute form as far as it concerns blind people. The Baring 
bill will specify and give to blind people the right, statutorily, to 
organize and by the passage of this Baring bill, Mr. Alsup would think 
once or twice before he continued any further vicious attacks. He was 
just absolutely vicious. Now he would think a few times before he 
would subject his Federal funds to being cut off by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. We think that would correct it, 
the passage of the Baring bill. 

Mr. Dantets. Congressman Daniels speaking. 

I would like to address this question to Mr. Kirton : 

You mentioned several instances where the State commission for the 
blind came to organization meetings of the federation. 

By what right then did they attend these meetings and speak to the 
membership of your organization which you were about to organize? 

Mr. Kirton. Well, the Alumni Association—they were legitimate 
members of that. 

Mr. Dantets. The State commission ? 

Mr. Kirron. The constitution provided for them to be legitimate 
members. 

Mr. Dantes. The constitution of what? 

Mr. Kirton. The alumni association, the first organization that 
I mentioned they took over. 

On the second one, none of them were members, but nobody dared 
to deny them the right to come or the right to speak. 

Mr. Danrers. And knowing of their activities prior thereto, did 
you think it would be advisable to exclude them ? 

Mr. Kirron. Sir, when 90 percent of the people in the room were 
dependent on their services, they do not dare do anything. 

That is just what I was talking about a minute ago. 
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Mr. Daniers. You are getting away from my question: I want 
to know why were they invited in the first place. 

Mr. Kirton. They were not invited; they invited themselves. They 
showed up while the meeting was called, and they were there, and 
because the overwhelming majority of the people in the room in one 
way or another depended on them for their livelihood or their social 
well-being, they did not dare ask them to leave. They were afraid 
to, and afraid to buck them on the floor. 

Mr. Dantets. It would appear to me it would be purely a local 
situation, where certain animosities and personalities had developed in 
your State as a result of which the State department decided to op- 
erate antagonistically to your local organization. 

Mr. Kirton. Sir, this was not a personal matter. In fact, all of 
us With the exception of myself nd the commission—because of my 
political views—involved in this thing were close friends before this 
started. 

Many of these people were in each other’s homes daily up until these 
threats were issued, and the people who were dependent on the com- 
mission no longer dared to be seen in public in company of their for- 
mer friends. Family members had to break up—would not associate 
any more, over this matter. 

This was something that was not a personal matter; it was the 
order of the commission that came down, and those who were sub- 
ject to economic reprisals dared not to disobey. 

It is more than just a State matter, as Mr. Alsup points out in his 
letter, because the executives of these State agencies have organized 
nationally, to fight us in each and every State where we go and they 
are using federally provided administrative moneys to do it with. 

Mr. Dantecs. They have an organization under which they are op- 
erating nationally ¢ 

Mr. Kirton. Yes, sir. That is mentioned in Mr. Alsup’s letter, 
the National Council of Executives of State Agencies, which met in 
coordination with the National Rehabilitation Association. You al- 
ready heard Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Danters. Was any objection raised by you at Amarillo or 
Houston, Tex., to these representatives attending ? 

Mr. Kirron. They did not attend the meeting in Amarillo, but 
visited the homes of the people who joined, but they brought plenty 
of people to Amarillo, and five, six, or seven of them came, something 
like that, so there was enough of them to quickly—in 1 day—visit all 
of the people who attended the meeting, and to generally tell them 
how the commission expected them to conduct themselves, and it 
worked. Out of 44 members, 29 withdrew. They did not dare par- 
ticipate. 

Mr. Danrevs. Was there any other person besides yourself inter- 
ested politically in the candidate that you were interested in ? 

Mr. Kirron. I do not know. I mean, I was doing my campaigning 

i the city, or in my home county of Limestone. I was not campaign- 
ug with blind people. The members of our organization, sir, are of 
ill political views. I mean, there are Republicans and Democrats 
and Dixiecrats and everything else. We are not agreed on our gen- 
eral political views. Primarily, we hammer out the things we do 
agree on pertaining to the blind. 
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Mr. Dantets. What I was trying to ascertain was whether or not 
this was a political issue between you and the State commission. 

Mr. Kirton. Not between me and the commission, sir. I was a 
minor figure at this time. I was straight out of law se hool and doing 
well just to be able to make a living. “This was already going on be- 
fore I left law school. Actually, the Dallas affair, where they broke 
up that meeting, was November of 1955, and I did not graduate from 
law school and come to Dallas until January of 1956, so, actually, I 

yas not involved in the first clash between them, and all the other 
persons involved in that had been personal friends prior to the 
incident. 

Mr. Dantets. That is all I have. 

Mrs. Green. Congressman Lafore. 

Mr. Larore. Mr. Kirton, I feel from my understanding of the situ- 
ation, and through the testimony of the witnesses, that this is the 
fundamental area of the whole problem : 

Yesterday, we heard Mr. Whitten. If I was any judge, I would 
guess that his testimony was the keynote of the opposition. In other 
words, we believe in the objectives. We understand your problems, 
but we think this should be handled on a local basis. 

In your testimony—and let me go back a bit—we also had many 
pieces of evidence yesterday that pointed out in many instances that 
in many States it was possible to handle it on a local basis but now 
you are bringing us the case, where it is not possible to handle it on a 
local basis, at least. from your testimony I gather that it is not, and I 
suppose there are other States where the conditions are as bad as 
yours where there is certainly a lack of cooperation, and in some in- 
stances outright antagonism; so it is my esdinatiiing that you say 
“That was fine, this local business; but we cannot do it this way, ved 
our only relief lies ina Federal statute.” 

Is that right ? 

Mr. Kirton. That is part, but there is also more. What I am try- 
ing to bring out is: You will note that Mr. Whitten said yester- 
day the people did not object to them organizing locally, but affiliat- 
ing with the national group, which is our right, to associate across 
State lines, which we think is important; and the second thing is, 
these executives have organized themselves nationally to cooperate 
and lend each other support in States. 

Now, one thing I did not mention to you at all in my summary 
of affairs here was when this report from Houston was submitted 
to their State organization for consideration, this committee was al- 
lowed 15 minutes for their report, and then the administrator from 
Colorado had been imported to rebut it, and was allowed 2 hours 
to do so. 

This was carried into effect, what Mr. Alsup mentioned in this 
letter. There are many instances of them traveling to each other’s 
State to fight us, whereas they want us not to be allowed to cooperate 
and associate nationally. 

Mr. Larore. Yes. Yet, in face of that, there are many States 
where the cooperation is on a very high level, is that not right? 

Mr. Kirton. That is right. I am now living in Wisconsin, where 
things are excellent. 

Mr. Larore. I cannot help but feel, having been a member of my 
State’s legislature for a good many years, that if you appeared befor: 
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any committee on which I served, you would have made an impres- 
sion, just as you have with me today, i in which case there would have 
been relief on a State basis in the form of legislation. 

Mr. Kirron. Even if the legislature in Texas did act, sir, they can- 
not stop—unless we act 49 times or 50—if this bill goes through to- 
day, in State legislatures, to stop this national or ganization, which 
Mr. Alsup spells out in his letter. That isa photostatic copy of the 
original fetter on the stationery of the Texas Commission for the 
Blind. 

Mr. Roperson. If you do not mind, I could enlarge on that. point. 
I drafted a resolution giving the blind people of Texas the right to 
organize, and gave it to « one of the Representativ es from San Antonio, 
and, 30 minutes before he was going to introduce it, in the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Alsup had a friend of his from Houston get up 
and say what a good administrator Mr. Alsup was. So, after that 
oration, he decided not to introduce it. 

Mr. Larore. Mr. Alsup seems to be a good politician. 

Mr. Kirton. He is. Do not kid vl onad about that. He is an 
excellent one, and naturally, he has a lot of fine ideas on rehabilita- 
tion, but he is an excellent politician. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Kirton, you have referred two or three times to 
the National Association of Executive Directors of State Commis- 
sioners for the Blind. 

You are not inferring that this is anything unusual or that they 
should not work together, are you ? 

Mr. Kirron. No; that is not what I meant. I do not think it is the 
roper function of such a national organization to spend their time 
defe ating the rights of local organizations to organize or affiliate 
ni itionally ; what they should be devoting their time to is rehabilita- 
tion efforts. 

Mrs. Gresn. You are on the national board for the national 
federation ? 

Mr. Kirton. I am on the national staff, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. In how many States are you organized 

Mr. Kirton. Forty-six. 

Mrs. Green. You have done fairly well, then, have you not? 

Mr. Kirron. Well, a lot of this was done quite a ways back, and in 
some States there are mighty few stalwart people who are inde- 
pendent enough to dare to join. 

Mrs. Green. How old is the national federation ? 

Mr. Kirron. 1940. 

Mrs. Green. And the one in Texas is 1956 ¢ 

Mr. Krrron. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. A moment ago you said that in your State you had 
White Cane Week, where you had raised $1,500. Can you tell me 
Hac a what the income of the National Federation of the 

Blind is? 

Mr. Kirton. No, ma’am, I cannot. It is something like $200,000. 
Part of this is distributed between the States and the national, from 
the national’s efforts in fundraising and State efforts in contributions 
back to the national. Structurally and financially, the local, the 
State, and National, are independent of each other and share 
voluntarily. 
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Mrs. Green. Now, the $200,000 is not the income of the national 
federation alone 4 

Mr. Kirton. No, it is part of the shared income. 

Mrs. Green. Can you estimate the amount, approximately, that the 
National and the 46 State organizations would receive during a year’s 
time ¢ 

Mr. Kirton. No, ma’am; I cannot, because many of the States do 
not give us on the national level, any financial report as to how much 
income they have. 

Mrs. Green. Does each State organization and the national organi- 
zation file a report which is public property ¢ 

Mr. Kirton. Yes, ma’am. The States do in their State. 

What does the national file, Dr. tenBroek ¢ 

I mean he has a lot more information on this than I do. 

Mrs. Green. If this is public property then, Dr. tenBroek, I ask 
that this information be made available to the committee, and a 
comment as to how the money is spent. I think that would give usa 
better picture. 

Mr. renBroex. I would be glad to submit that. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantes. Mr. Kirton, what are the dues of your local organi- 
zation ¢ 

Mr. Kirron. $2 a year in Texas, sir; $1 a year in Wisconsin; I be- 
long to both. 

Mr. Dantets. Does each local chapter contribute to the national 
federation ¢ 

Mr. Kirron. Not necessarily ; no, sir. 

Mr. Dantexs. What is the source of the funds of the national or- 
ganization, then? 

Mr. Krirron. They have their own mail fundraising campaign, 
through the sale of green cards and contributions from the States. 

Mr. Danters. Are any membership or initiation fees collected ? 

Mr. Kirton. There is a charge of $10 per million gross population 
of the State organization. 

Mrs. Green. Congressman Giaimo, of Connecticut. 

Mr. Giarmo. Mr. Kirton, have you brought this information con- 
cerning the activities of this Mr. Alsup to the State Legislature in 
Texas? 

Mr. Kirron. Yes. Mr. Roberson did that, sir, and he was telling 
about that just a moment ago. 

Mr. Grarmo. Was any action taken on that? 

Mr. Kirron. No, sir; there was not. 

Mr. Gratmo. Do you not feel that we are bordering in an area at 
this point where you would be asking the Federal Government to 
police the various States in their activities? 

Mr. Kirton. No, sir; I donot. Let meexplain why. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare already has regional offices, 
who periodically investigate and check the administrative policies and 
procedures of the various State programs. If you want to call this 
policing, then it has been done for 20 years. 

This actually, as I said earlier, is part of our objective here, not 
only the right to associate with each other. 

Mr. Grarmo. Which you already have; do you not? 

Mr. Kirton. No; the right to associate across State lines. 
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Mr. Grarmo. Do you not have that right? 

Mr. Kirton. Sir, is a right a right if you cannot enforce it? I 
think it is only a privilege. 

Mr. Grarmo. It is a right if you can do it. 

Mr. Kirron. That is right. But it is a privilege if you can only 
do it at somebody’s permission; so then we do not have the right. 

Mr. Giarmo. Well, I would like to clear this up because I am under 
the impression that at least 46 of these States give you that right; is 
that so? 

Mr. Kirron. No; we have organized, but many have done it at 
extreme economic peril. I say it is not a right, because of this. The 
rehabilitation services, by virtue of the Federal law and the limitation 
of funds, have the right to set up the order of the persons who will 
receive service and there are many things which they can use to cancel 
service to an individual, if they so desire; or, if for some reason they 
wish to put him out of his order of service, and the people know this, 
that it is primarily a discretionary thing, as to who gets service and 
who does not, with the funds available. People that want to join this 
organization do not dare to, because they know that the State can 
cancel any services or economic livelihood that they have. There is 
no way to enforce their right of continuing economic and social as- 
sistance, and therefore it is only a privilege. You can only associate 
so long as you are subject to their control, and if they desire not to 
interfere with that privilege, so I say that it is not a right. 

Mr. Giarmo. Let me ask you this question: If they were to deny 
the services to you because of the fact merely that you had affiliated 
within this organization across State lines, would that be the point 
you are making? 

Mr. Krrron. I am not saying, sir, that they could cancel service 
merely because of this, but there are so many items that they are al- 
lowed to evaluate, none of them having relative values, so that you 
could never prove necessarily, or you could in most instances not prove 
this was the real reason. 

Mr. Giarmo. In other words, what you are saying is that you have 
the bare right to affiliate or the legal right to affiliate, but there is no 
legal protection of it, consequently they can exercise pressures against 
you in the form of exercising their discretion in a certain way so that 
you lose certain economic advantages ? 

Mr. Kirton. That is right. 

Mr. Grarmo, Is this not.a political problem ? 

Mr. Kirron. No, sir; because, as I mentioned earlier, the political 
views of individuals have really nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Grarmo. I do not mean political in the sense of party affiliation. 
I mean is this not a problem that can be corrected—and is usually cor- 
rected—in other fields of endeavor, on the part of the American people 
by political action in the sense of throwing out the “ins” and putting 
in the “outs?” ; 

Mr. Kirton. Sir, we are entirely too small a group to do that. All 
we can do is persuade. We are not large enough to coerce politically. 

_In the second place, we brought it out to you earlier, I believe I men- 
tioned, that Mr. Alsup said that 70 percent of the funds available to 
the Texas Commission for the Blind are provided by you, so actually 
this 1,000-mile round trip that he took for the purpose of breaking our 
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Amarillo organization was paid for 70 percent by you, the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Giaimo. When you say that you are not large enough to do this 
politically, can I infer from what you are saying that aside from the 
people who belong to the national federation there is no great public 
interest on your side in Texas concerning this problem ? 

Mr. Kirton. There might be—I am not saying that. We have not 
tried to make this a great public issue in Texas. There are several 
reasons why. Frankly, we would like to settle this, and all of us get 
back to trying to find jobs for blind people and to have more people 
take care of themselves and support themselves, and take care of their 
families. We would actually like to be able to solve this thing without 
blackening the name of the rehabilitation agency, and disrupting their 
workings, if possible. 

Mr. Giarmo. In effect, what you are asking is for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to step in and stop them 4 

Mr. Kirton. I do not believe this would actually come to a climax, 
sir, because 1 know that in many instances when State programs get 
out of conformity and the Federal Government threatens to withhold 
moneys, there is a lot of juggling around on the part of the State 
officials to get their program back into conformity; and I believe they 
could, in this instance, I mean, simply by the Federal Government if 
they found substantial evidence of this thing going on, and brought 
this to the attention of the State authorities, these State authorities 
would rectify the situation; but we are kind of slow in moving in on 
lots of things down in Texas, and I think they would be speeded up 
if this was brought to their attention. Otherwise, it is a controversial 
matter in a minor area, and the legislature just is not going to act, 
especially against a man who has had a former 13 terms in the 
legislature. 

Mrs. Green. Mrs. Kirton, the bill provides for the right to affiliate, 
and the fact that 46 States do belong to the national organization, 
would indicate that you have that right. In the labor hearings which 
we are currently conducting, there is a great discussion over the 
right to organize and then there is the discussion over the labor-man- 
agement reform bill. 

Is not your plea for some kind of a reform bill, rather than the 
right-to-organize bill ? 

Mr. Kirron. No, ma’am; I mean, we want to present our views, 
but it still should be within the discretion of the agency, and the com- 
paring of the views of all influenced groups as to what changes are 
to be made. 

What we are asking for is the right to organize without fear. There 
are 16,000 Texans, many of whom—7,000 definitely in aid to the 
blind—many of whom are at the economic mercy of the State and 
Federal Governments. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Kirton, if I may interrupt, can this really be 
proved? Can you cite a particular case in which you could present 
documentary evidence to prove this is true, that any individual had 
been denied economic rights ? 

Mr. Kirton. Well, this Alsup letter would be such an instance, 
except for the fact that we publish this so completely on the State 
and National level that he did not dare proceed with the threat against 
Mr. Moody. That is not very thinly veiled here. 
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With many of these other people, Madam Chairman, as I said, 
most of the people who are subject to economic reprisal took the 
udvice when it was first offered and dropped out. 

Mrs. Green. Well, I will go back to my question: Can you cite 
any case where you can prove that a person had been denied his 
economic rights 4 

Mr. Kirron. No; because, as I said, they took the suggestion and 
dropped out of the organization as soon as they were told they would 
lose their economic rights unless they did so. 

[ can bring you many examples of people who will swear that 
vither the executive secretary or one of his employees came to them 
and told them “Unless you drop out you will lose your economic serv- 
ices” and therefore they dropped out. 

Mrs. Green. But if you could not prove this within the State, how 
could the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare ever gather 
enough evidence to prove a case and to take action under this bill ? 

Mr. Kirton. This is what I am trying to say, Madam Chairman: 
that if the threat were enough to make the Federal Department act, 
then we would have plenty of evidence we could prove, but because so 
many people were afraid of the threat, they didn’t give them cause 
to carry out the threat and that is the reason we cannot prove they 
would carry out the threat. 

Mrs. Green. Did yousend acopy of Mr. Alsup’s letter tothe HEW ? 

Mr. Kirton. May I ask Dr. tenBroek ? 

Mr. renBroex. I donot know. 

Mr. Kirron. You see, I was still on the State level at that time, 
and we provided it to the national organization and the employee of 
the national organization that was in Washington at that time is no 
longer with us so we do not know, or I do not know if it was pre- 
sented to the HEW or not. 

Mrs. Green. There is no letter in your files from the HEW in 
answer to this? 

Mr. Kirron. No. 

Mrs. Green. Well then, will you correct me if I am wrong: I can- 
et see that you have either gone to your State legislature to try to 
correct. the matter, or that you have gone to the Secretary of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare to seek any correction. 

Mr. renBrork. Madam Chairman, may I interpose there to say 
that I myself presented this Alsup letter in person to Secretary Fol- 
som. He said that it was beyond his jurisdiction to act on it. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have any written records in your file with 
regard to this, which we may use? 

Mr. tenBrork. I have a complete memorandum of the interview 
with Secretary Folsom. 

Mrs. Green. You do not have a letter from Secretary Folsom? 

Mr. renBrorx. No. This was presented to him personally. 

Mrs. Green. Have there been other letters which you have pre- 
sented in writing to the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in which they have not tried to help? 

Mr. TenBroex. Well, you see, our general understanding of the 
attitude of HEW has been what Secretary Folsom stated it to be; 
namely, that this was not encompassed within their statutory author- 
Hn act upon. That is why we are here, to get some statutory 
tutnority. 
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Mrs. Green. Congressman Giaimo. 

Mr. Grarmo. In answer to a question as to whether or not you could 
prove one case where reprisals were taken, I believe you indicated 
that you could not because the people were not willing to come for- 
ward. Isthat right? 

Mr. Kirton. [ said I could not because when the threats were made 
we had this situation : 

You see, the threat was: “Unless you will get out of the national] 
organization we will cut off your service.” 

So, when the threat is made, they get out; so therefore no service 
is cut off. 


Mr. Giarmo. Can your organization definitely prove that threats 
have been made? 

Mr. Kirton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grarmo. They can do that? 

Mr. Kirton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grarmo. In great numbers ? 

Mr. Krirron. There were 29 in Amarillo who stated to me—and 
other people of our organization—who stated that they dropped out 
because of this threat, 29 out of 44. I do not know how many we 
could get into Washington to testify before you. There were some 

rsons in Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Corpus Christi. I have not 
reard of any threats in Abilene. 

Then in the rural area, some people who wanted to communicate 
have been told not to associate with us. 

Mr. Grarmo. Thank you. 

(Pursuant to the direction of the chairman, the following statement 
and exhibits, are made a part of the record at this point :) 


STATEMENT OF LON ALSUP 


My name is Lon Alsup. I am the executive director of the Texas Commission 
for the Blind and have served in this capacity since September 1942. I am a 
member of the Texas Federation of the Blind, but I have never held any posi- 
tion in this organization. 

My purpose is to correct the erroneous testimony which was given by Mr. Paul 
Kirton and Mr. Marcus Roberson who are members of the Lone Star Federation 
of the Blind of this State. This organization is an affiliate of the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind. The first knowledge I ever had concerning the National 
Federation of the Blind is set forth in correspondence from Dr. Jacobus 
tenBroek, who was then and is now president of the National Federation of the 
Blind. This correspondence speaks for itself. It is being submitted as a part of 
my testimony and is labeled, “Exhibit A.” 

In Mr. Kirton’s testimony relating to the ex-students’ association, in which 
he states “Once the organization began to be more than a reunion meeting, the 
staff of the commission for the blind turned out en masse to manipulate elec- 
tions.” This statement is incorrect. It may be that some of our employees 
attended because 30 percent of our employees are blind and attended the Texas 
School for the Blind which made them eligible to participate in the activities of 
the ex-student’s association. I was made an honorary member of this organiza- 
tion about 1953; therefore, I am not eligible to serve on any of the committees 
of this organization. 

In order to give emphasis to the support of legislation of giving the blind the 
right to organize, Mr. Kirton makes the following statement, “I was in the Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School in 1954 and had begun, like many other law stu- 
dents, to take an active interest in State politics. In fact, I was actively sup- 
porting a candidate for governor. Mr. Lon Alsup, executive secretary of the 
Texas Commission for the Blind, called me into his office and told me that I was 
backing the wrong man for governor. He further stated that if I was not care- 
ful and did not reconsider my stand, he might revoke my rehabilitation program 
of college training.” This statement is erroneous. As long as I have been the 
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lirector of this agency I have never advised any blind person that he would be 
denied any vocational rehabilitation service because of race, color, creed, or po- 
litical affiliation. I did advise him on one occasion that I did not think it wise 
for him to be involved in making a campaign for a member of the legislature 
while he was receiving service from this agency. I felt that he ought to complete 
his rehabilitation plan before getting involved in any political campaign. This 
was done in counseling and certainly no threat was made by me to Mr. Kirton to 
the effect that if he persisted in making a race for the legislature, he would be 
denied rehabilitation services by this agency. 

Mr. Kirton refers to a meeting of the Texas Federation of the Blind in Dallas, 
in which he states “At the November meeting of the Dallas organization, Mr. Al- 
sup, Mr. W. E. Allen, superintendent of the School for the Blind, and the staff of 
the commission for the blind turned out to debate against the organization ap- 
plying for membership in the National Federation of the Blind.” I did not at- 
tend that meeting. Naturally, I could not participate in the debate referred to 
by Mr. Kirton. 

In April 1956 a conference was held by the Texas Federation of the Blind in 
San Antonio. I attended that never-to-be-forgotten meeting where an effort was 
made to affiliate the Texas Federation of the Blind with the National Federation 
of the Blind. Mr. Kirton in his testimony states “Mr. Alsup and the staff 
of the commission were again present at this convention. Mr. Alsup was over- 
heard to order his workers to carefully select the officers and eut the power of the 
hoard of directors to the bone.” At the time of the election of officers at this 
meeting, I was sitting by Mr. Marcus Roberson, who is a party to the Kirton test- 
imony, and I made no effort whatsoever to influence anyone of my staff to vote 
either for or against any officials of this organization. I will admit that I was 
opposed to the Texas Federation of the Blind affiliating with the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind and I am still opposed to such an affiliation ; but at no time have 
I ever denied any blind person services because they happened to be a member 
of the Lone Star Federation of the Blind. My records will show that as of now 
[ have an employee who at the time he was employed served as secretary to one 
of the chapters of the Lone Star federation of this State. I have never asked 
any blind person as to their affiliations with any organization of the blind when 
they are employed by this department. This individual will assure you that I 
have uever made any reference to any organization to which such employee may 
be attiliated. 

It is not my policy or the policy of my board to get involved in matters of this 
kind. If a blind person is qualified for a position in this department and if he is 
employed, no inquiry is made as to his affiliation to an organization other than 
whether or not he is a member of the Communist Party or a Communist-front 
organization, because this is prohibited by law. 

It seems unfair for the National Federation of the Blind to attempt to get leg- 
islation passed by having their own members make erroneous statements such as 
the ones quoted above. 

With reference to a letter which I as director of this program wrote to W. T. 
Keith, president of the Houston chapter of the Texas Federation of the Blind, I 
wish to state that the copy of the letter as a part of the Kirton testimony is cor- 
rect. However, the interpretation of the intent of his letter is absolutely false. 
At the time I wrote this letter I did not have the faintest idea that it would be 
construed that I was attempting to deny the right of blind people to organize. The 
purpose of this letter was twofold. First, it was to discourage organizations for 
the blind from encouraging operators to own the equipment for vending stands. 
Congress in its wisdom has seen fit to use a method by which such businesses 
would be supervised by the licensing agency in any State and were it not for 
this procedure, we would not have the business enterprises program which we 
are enjoying today. Secondly, I wanted it clearly understood by the various 
organizations of this State that the State agency would not and does not at this 
time endorse many of the practices that are being carried on by the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind and its affiliates (Lone Star Federation of the Blind in 
Texas). I do not mean to infer that this agency would deny service or the right 
of any group of blind people to organize, but at the same time we do have interest 
in the welfare of the blind of this State to advise organizations of some of the 
policies advocated by certain organizations in work for the blind. 

Perhaps I should have not been so hasty in writing this letter since it has 
brought about so much discussion among those who belong to the National Feder- 
ation of the Blind, but be that as it may I still maintain that no one can prove 
that I have attempted to prevent any group of blind people from organizing and 
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expressing themselves. I maintain that I do have the right as a citizen to so 
advise the blind as to matters which might affect them in their daily living. 

When the Lone Star Federation of the Blind of this State secured a copy of 
this letter that I had written to the president of the Houston chapter of the 
Texas Federation of the Blind, they immediately wrote a letter to the Governor 
of this State and sent copies to members of the legislature, which was in session 
at that time. A copy of this letter to the Governor is attached and labeled 
“Exhibit B.” 

When the members of the house of representatives received the letter labeled 
“Exhibit B,” they immediately passed a resolution commending this agency for 
what it had done for the blind of this State. A copy of this resolution js 
attached labeled “Exhibit C.” If the Governor and the legislature had passed 
the interpretation on this much-publicized letter as did the National Federation 
of the Blind, then certainly this august body would have never passed this reso- 
lution but would instead have requested an investigation of the activities of 
this agency. 

In conclusion as the director of this agency, I want it well understood by the 
members of the subcommittee considering legislation providing for the right of 
blind people to organize that I have never used any public funds, either State or 
Federal, to prohibit groups of blind people from organizing. Under existing 
State law I am permitted to let employees attend State and national organiza- 
tions concerned with the rehabilitation and welfare of the blind. It so happens 
that so far as I can recall none of my employees has requested to attend the 
Lone Star Federation of the Blind in this State, but had they requested to do so, 
I certainly would have given them the opportunity to attend and would have 
paid their expenses. 

My concern about the National Federation of the Blind is that I have no idea 
as to what happens to all the funds which are collected from all sections of this 
Nation by this organization. I have received statements from better business 
bureaus in various States and in every instance they are concerned as to what 
happens with funds collected by the National Federation of the Blind by sales of 
Christmas cards, etc. Attached please find a copy of a report from the Better 
Business Bureau in Lubbock, Tex., which is labeled “Exhibit D.”” This will also 
explain to you my concern about the activities of the National Federation of 
the Blind. 

As indicated elsewhere in this testimony I have been in this work for approxi- 
mately 17 years and I have had both State and Federal audits, and none of them 
has ever criticized me with reference to the expenditure of State and Federal 
funds. 

The records of the activities of this agency reflect that ever since Public Law 
113 was enacted by the Congress and later amended by Public Law 565, this 
agency has consistently been one of the foremost of all agencies for the blind in 
the rehabilitation of visually handicapped individuals. To further emphasize 
the fact that this agency is not in any way attempting to prevent organizations 
of the blind from organizing and from expressing themselves relative to the 
work for the blind, please see our biennial report just released to the legislature, 
which is notin session. This report is labeled “Exhibit E.” 


EXHIsIT A 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, 
Berkeley, Calif., July 2, 1951 
Mr. Lon ALsup, 
Executive Director, State Commission for the Blind, Austin, Tez. 


Deak Mr. Atsup: I cannot tell you how much I enjoyed your appearance at 
our national federation convention in Oklahoma City. Judging from the com- 
ments which reached me I gather this was the reaction of others as well. 
Certainly, we all found it a refreshing thing to listen to a State official operating 
a program for the blind who held a broad view of the capacities and potentiali- 
ties of the blind. The federation’s almost daily experience is that the workers 
for the blind taken as a group are irredeemably defeatist. Our general function 
is to light fires under them to get them to do anything at all. 

Your reference to psychiatric, psychometric, and other tests and reports 
about your clients as “rumors of the incapacity of my blind people” seemed to me 
to be perfection itself. 
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| am writing, however, not merely to express my appreciation for your atti- 
tudes and your work. I would like to urge you to put some of your impetus 
and zeal behind building up a Texas organization of the blind which could 
eventually become an arm of the National Federation of the Blind. I am sure 
you realize how important it is for the blind to organize if they ever expect 
to get. anywhere on a countrywide scale. Not only could a Texas organization 
of the blind contribute to the work of the National Federation of the Blind but 
it could be a great help to you in carrying on your Texas programs. It could 
give you support in the legislature and in your fights with disbelieving and 
reluctant State officials. 

Will you give this matter some serious consideration and let me know what 
your reactions are? 

May I thank you again for coming to our convention and once more express 
ny personal pleasure at meeting you. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
JACOBUS TEN BROEK, President. 


JuLy 6, 1951. 
Dr. JACOBUS TEN BROEK, 
President, the National Federation of the Blind, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

DEAR Dr. TENBROEK: I wish to take this opportunity of thanking you for your 
very nice letter regarding my appearance on your program in Oklahoma City. I 
assure you that it was a pleasure to be on your program and I hope that in 
my humble manner that I was successful in contributing something which would 
be of benefit to the various States of this Nation who are engaged in adminis- 
tering rehabilitation services for the blind. 

Dr. tenBroek, in reply to your invitation to work for a State organization for 
the blind in this State, I wish to assure you that I am interested in doing any- 
thing which will be of any benefit to the blind; however, before making any 
decision on this subject I want to be frank about the matter and ask one or two 
questions which I believe to be pertinent to this matter, 

First, I want to be assured that an organization such as your would work 
with the agency to improve its program. I have had rumors that your organi- 
zation did not make any particular effort to cooperate with State agencies ad- 
ministering programs for the blind. Please understand that this is not my state- 
ment. It is rumors which I have heard from time to time and naturally, I 
would appreciate hearing from you relative to this particular question. 

I would also like to be informed as to whether or not your organization has a 
policy of first contacting a State program before any legislation is sponsored 
affecting that particular State agency. In other words, if we had an organiza- 
tion in Texas, I would want that organization to be, as it were, my right-hand 
man. I want a group of blind people to work with me to the end that we may 
develop a worthwhile program for the blind and not for any specific group of 
employees, whether State or Federal. I grew up the hard way and I know what 
it means to have a good program for the blind in any of the States of the Nation. 
I am subject to criticism and I welcome any criticism which is constructive and 
beneficial. However, if I am making a mistake I want an organization to advise 
me that I am making a mistake so that I can make the necessary corrections. 
I would not want an organization to attempt to get legislation passed without 
first having an opportunity to work with that organizaion. If I can be assured 
that this is the policy of your organization, then certainly I would be glad to 
give more consideration to the idea expressed in your letter. 

These questions are based on rumors and if I can get them cleared up, I be- 
lieve I will be in a position to give your request more consideration. Under no 
circumstances should you construe this to mean that I have personally made such 
criticism as made in this communication, for such is not the case. I have not had 
an opportunity to study the organization which you head, but I do know that you 
aes certainly have some outstanding services which may be used by the various 
States. 

Thanking you once again for your inquiry, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Lon AtsuP, Executive Secretary-Director. 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, 
Berkeley, Calif., July 11, 1951. 
Mr. Lon ALSvUpP, 
Executive Secretary-Director, Land Commission for the Blind, Land Office Build- 
ing, Austin, Ter. 

Deak Mr. AtsuP: I have your letter of July 6, and shall immediately attempt 
to answer the inquiries you raise in it: 

The rumors you have heard about the federation are partly based on fact 
and partly on fiction. Our concern as your concern is to improve the programs 
for the blind and not particularly to improve the position of various classes of 
workers for the blind; many of them have little interest in the blind or knowl- 
edge of their needs and capacities. 

Accordingly, it is certainly correct that the National Federation does not al- 
ways cooperate with State or Federal agencies administering programs for the 
blind. If we find that the heads of such agencies are not interested in the real 
welfare of the blind or actually have policies which in our judgment are harmful 
to the welfare of the blind we not only then do not cooperate with such agencies 
but we fight them with every ounce of energy and manpower we possess. One 
such agency is the Bureau of Public Assistance in the Federal Security Admin- 
istration. In fact, the National Federation came into existence in 1940 largely 
because of the misquided policies of that Bureau and some of its superiors. 
They insisted on administering public assistance in a very narrow framework 
requiring rigorous, humiliating, and depressing investigations into the itemized 
and individual need of each recipient and systematically discouraging blind 
people from attempting to improve their lot. We began our opposition to this 
attitude and to this program by discussions with the Federal administrators in- 
volved and by attempting to persuade them to change their ways. They proved 
wholly unreceptive. We then formulated a legislative program which year by 
year we had introduced into Congress and vigorously supported. The high point 
of success in this legislative program was achieved last year when Congress 
adopted and the President approved our proposal of $50 a month earned income 
exemption. We had the opposition step-by-step of the Federal Security Agency 
which 2 years earlier had induced the President to veto our bill when it got 
through Congress. It certainly is a fact that we have not cooperated with the 
Federal Security administrators. They have spurned and resisted all efforts on 
our part to bring about improvements in the public assistance program which 
we tried first to work out with them. 

Last year, cooperating with our affiliate in Illinois, we carried on a vigorous 
fight with the public assistance administration in that State. The Illinois 
Welfare Department had worked out a device to prevent some of the blind of 
Illinois from receiving the advantages of our Federal earned income amendment. 
Again we began by trying to convince the Illinois Welfare Department of the 
error of its ways. That department, however, was adamant. We then took 
our case to the Illinois Legislature and to the Illinois attorney general. The 
latter officer held that the action of the Illinois Welfare Department was 
illegal. So here again is an illustration of the situation in which we did not 
cooperate with a State agency, although we first exerted every effort to work 
out our differences with that agency. 

On the other hand, I can also list many instances of cooperation with agencies 
administering programs for the blind. Here in California, for instance, in the 
last session of the legislature we worked very cooperatively and very har- 
moniously with the State welfare department both in fighting certain attacks 
upon the welfare system and in procuring positive legislation of our own. In 
California and Oregon we have long worked very closely with the rehabilitation 
agencies. 

You can see from the foregoing that whether we cooperate with existing 
agencies or not depends entirely upon whether the objective of those agencies 
is the same as ours. If the agency is really interested in the welfare of the 
blind and is prepared to work for its improvement they will find us a potent 
force in support of their efforts. If they are doing nothing, or if, as in the 
ease of Illinois and the Federal Security Agency, they institute policies which 
are restrictive and niggardly, then we think it is our business to fight them. 

My letter to you was occasioned by the attitudes which you displayed at 
our convention. Frankly, they seemed to me to be an excellent expression of 
the very ideas which we have been advocating for 11 years. You showed that 
you believed in the blind; that you thought many more of them were capable 
of earning their own livelihood than most people say is so, if they are but 
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viven reasonable assistance and opportunity; that you believe the function of 
rehabilitation is to encourage and assist the blind in becoming self-supporting 
and not to stand in their way or to fail to support them when they want to do 
things that sighted people think they cannot do. To a man with these attitudes 
we want to lend our support. 

Unfortunately, in Texas we do not have an affiliate. Hence it seemed to me 
that we could work together to advance the welfare of the blind of Texas and 
of the Nation by trying to organize in that State a solid body of solid blind 
people to work toward the goals we both have in mind. 

Since everything depends upon agreement as to objective I am herewith 
enclosing a couple of speeches of mine and a number of resolutions of the National 
Federation which set out the principles for which we are working. 

Many blind people in Texas and in Oklahoma have spoken to me very highly 
of your work. They think you are really interested in advancing the lot of the 
broad masses of the blind and not just in keeping your job. These reports 
together with what you had to say at our convention have emboldened me to set 
forth the proposal contained in my letter. 

The rumors which have reached you about the federation have also come to 
our ears. More than that we receive a great deal of very bitter criticism. We 
are not an organization of workers for the blind, we are an organization of 
blind people, many of whom earn their living in fields unrelated to work for the 
blind. Consequently, we see our function in a much broader framework than 
the protection of the vested interests of workers for the blind whether they be 
blind or sighted. This fact plus the battles we have fought in behalf of the blind 
generally by way of the improvement of existing programs and the institution of 
new ones has accounted for our unpopularity in many quarters. Since many of 
us earn our livings independently we cannot be silenced by those who control the 
distribution of public aid or by being on the payrolls of some who administer 
programs for the blind. 

I think, I saw some of the same independence in you. 

Naturally, I would be happy to try to answer any further questions that you 
may have. Above all, do not feel apologetic or hesitant about asking me to clear 
up any of the numerous rumors which are constantly perpetrated about us. We 
are used to them. 

None of the officers of the National Federation receives any pay for his services. 
All of the officers of the National Federation are blind. Consequently, we have 
only the interests of the blind at heart. 

May I thank you again for your letter and for your frankness. 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 
JacoBsus TENBROEK, President. 


ExHIBIT B 


LoNE Star STATE FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, INC., 
San Antonio, Tex., April 15, 1957. 
Hon. PrIcE DANIEL, 
Governor of Texas, 
State Capitol, Austin, Tez. 

DeaR GOVERNOR DANIEL: At the recent State convention of the Lone Star 
State Federation of the Blind, held in Dallas, March 23 and 24, a resolution was 
adopted instructing me, as president, to express our protest and indignation 
against Lon Alsup, executive director of the State Commission for the Blind, 
for his conduct and misuse of administrative power. He has interfered and 
prevented blind people in Texas from organizing or associating themselves 
together for the improvement and betterment of the blind of Texas. 

This action has been taken, among other ways, by writing a letter hereto 
attached, to the Houston Federation of the Blind, in which he made many 
false assertions and declarations against the National Federation of the Blind, 
an independent, democratic, and representative organization of the blind of 
the United States, with affiliates in 43 States, with leaders thereof among the 
most prominent and learned blind people in America—president is the Hon- 
orable Jacobus tenBroeck, Ph. D., graduate of Harvard Law School, and head of 
the Speech Department of the University of California ; also in the same letter 
he threatened the employment security of a vending stand operator subject to 
the jurisdiction of the commission on grounds in no way related to his com- 
petency to operate a stand. 
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Further, he has stirred up organizational rivalry between the Texas Federa- 
tion of the Blind and the Lone Star State Federation of the Blind by instruct- 
ing his employees and blind people who have received benefits from the State 
Commission for the Blind to join the Texas Federation of the Blind; he has 
unduly criticized our organization and other legitimate organizations of the 
blind; and through the threat of agency reprisal, he has thrown fear and appre- 
hension into the minds of many blind people and they can no longer be inde- 
pendent and voice their opinions. 

His improper interference and wrongful abuse of administrative power have 
abrogated the constitutional, political, and moral rights of the blind of Texas. 

He is appointed by the six commissioners of the State Commission for the 
Blind, who are in turn appointed by the Governor, and this matter is rightfully 
within your jurisdiction; wherefore, you are urged and requested to admonish 
and direct the executive director of the State Commission for the Blind to 
desist and refrain from further using his office and position in the unlawful 
manner heretofore set forth. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marcus E. Ropersen, 


EXHIBIT C 
House RESOLUTION 427 


Whereas Lon Alsup of Carthage and Panola County established himself as 
a devoted public servant by serving the people of his district and of the State 
of Texas as a member of the house of representatives in excess of six terms; 
and 

Whereas in recognition of his outstanding ability to organize and to carry out 
responsibility he was appointed to the position of director of the State Com- 
mission for the Blind in 1942, and has held this position since that time; and 

Whereas through his constant efforts the program of the commission was 
expanded and many new rehabilitation programs were set up to enable many of 
the visually handicapped citizens of Texas to achieve economic independence 
and transfer from the welfare rolls to the tax rolls; and 

Whereas Lon Alsup is a shining example of a visually handicapped person 
who has the willpower and determination to succeed in his work: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Texas, That this 
house of representatives pay tribute to Lon Alsup for his many years of public 
service and for the exceptional program and work that he has brought to the 
visually handicapped of the State of Texas. 

WAGGONER CARR, 
Speaker of the House. 

I hereby certify that House Resolution 427 was adopted by the house on May 
2, 1957. 

[SEAL] DoroTHyY HALLMAN, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 


ExuHIsir D 


THE BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU OF LUBBOCK, INC., 
Lubbock, Tex., October 14, 1955. 
Re National Federation of the Blind, Berkeley, Calif. and Madison, Wis. 

The National Federation of the Blind has been sending out unordered greeting 
ecards and we understand that the mailing is being handled by a commercial 
firm. The Milwaukee Better Business Bureau reports that it has made re- 
peated attempts to obtain full financial information regarding this mailing. 
In January 1955, the subject organization stated that no financial information 
regarding the mailing of unordered greeting cards would be submitted to any 
better business bureau. 

In July of 1953, the subject organization submitted the following information 
to this office. 

The National Federation of the Blind, an organization composed solely of 
blind persons, was organized in 1940 and incorporated in the District of Colum- 
bia on March 16, 1949 as a nonprofit organization. 
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The stated purpose of the organization is to promote the social and economic 
welfare of the blind by “Stimulating individual blind to become productive 
members of society ; assisting State and other organizations of the blind in pool- 
ing and disseminating information about new methods and opportunities in 
their work and providing legislative and consultative services; showing the 
general public that the blind can speak and do for themselves and showing em- 
ployers that the blind are good employees ; research and analyzing and evaluation 
present programs for the blind, including rehabilitation programs and making 
recommendations for their improvement; studying and advocating improve- 
ments in State and Federal social welfare, rehabilitation employment and other 
legislation.” 

The Treasury Department has ruled contributions to the organization de- 
ductible for income tax purposes. 

The federation reported that it had 31 affiliated groups in 30 States carrying 
on similar activity on a local level. 

The officers were listed at the time as: president, Dr. Jacobus tenBroek, 
Professor of Speech, University of California, ‘Berkely, Calif.; vice president, 
Mr. George Card, Madison, Wis., and Mr. Clyde Ross, bench machinist, Akron, 
Ohio; treasurer, Mr. Emil Arndt, rehabilitation office, State of Illinois, Spring- 
field, Ill.; and secretary, Mr. Rosario Epsora, aircraft worker, Baltimore, Md. 
The executive committee was reported to number eight persons. 

The executive director, Mr. A. Lamar Archibald, was reported in 1953 to 
receive a salary of $5,000 annually. The federation also advised that they em- 
ployed two secretaries at a salary of $2,400 a year each. One solicitor was em- 
ployed in Madison, Wis., on a straight salary basis of $150 a month plus expenses. 

The federation described itself as an organization of blind people and it was 
characterized as a movement of blind people. As such, we understand that the 
organization attempts to attain its goal principally through legislative and lobby- 
ist action. 

The 1953 financial goal of solicitation was reported to be $20,000, and the 
organization reported that their solicitation was conducted primarily by mail 
and was concentrated during White Cane Week, May 15-21. The organization 
stated to us at that time that they did not employ any outside fund-raising firm, 
but that they expected to experiment with this method. The organization also 
reported in 1953 that fund raising was carried on by local affiliates and, there- 
fore, fund-raising percentages varied. 

The federation submitted a copy of their audited statement of income and 
expenditure for the year ended December 31, 1952, a copy of which is attached 
to this report. 

In April 1958 the Milwaukee Better Business Bureau reported that Mr. George 
Card, chairman of the White Cane Week committee, forwarded the information 
that the federation had agreed to a test mailing of 5,000 packages of cards. It 
was further indicated by Mr. Card that this mailing was handled by the Bernard 
Gerchen and Nat Rosenblum firm of St. Louis. According to the terms of the 
agreement, the federation was guaranteed 10 percent of the $1.25 purchase price 
on all packages actually sold, plus any and all moneys donated in excess of the 
$1.25. According to Mr. Card, this test mailing paid the federation approxi- 
mately 14 percent per package sold. 

At that time, the St. Louis Better Business Bureau also reported that Bernard 
Gerchen and Nat Rosenblum had a business of sending out unordered Christmas 
cards and greeting cards in the name of the sponsoring organization. The St. 
Louis B.B.B. also reported at that time that their investigation of the White Cane 
promotion in that area showed that its local expenses were far beyond the 25 per- 
cent permitted by the local charity ordinance. 

In February 1954 the Milwaukee Better Business Bureau reported that the 
majority of the federation’s income was derived from a nationwide fund-raising 
campaign known as White Cane Week. The campaign is held annually from 
May 15 to 21, inclusive. Funds are solicited through the sale of White Cane Week 
Stainps, braille bookmarks, and white miniature plastic canes. The campaign 
is conducted by the White Cane Week committee, which was organized by the 
National Federation of the Blind for that purpose. The committee consists of 
White Cane Week chairmen of each affiliated organization and a national chair- 
man, who was reported to be George Card of Madison, Wis. Mr. Card is blind 
and operates a successful vending machine business in Madison. It was reported 
that no member of the committee received any remuneration. It was also re- 
ported by Milwaukee that one-half of the net receipts of the White Cane Week 
campaign is retained by the National Federation of the Blind. The other half 
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is returned to the affiliated organizations in the States in which the funds are 
received and the program for that State is carried out by the affiliate. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the year ended Dec. 31, 1952 


Receipts : 
in al a ALORS OI LE EEE Sle EO ce $899. 43 
30. 00 
Donations, A 1, 120. 70 
Donations, labor unions 7, 742. 90 
Miscellaneous income Z 10. 00 
White Cane Week, committee 16, 000, 00 


25, 803. 03 
Disbursements : 


Public relations—representative travel 1, O80. 50 
Travel (other than conventions) 567. 81 
Executive Director—salary 1, 249. 98 
Executive Director—secretarial expense___________-_--__-__-__ 1, 125. 00 
Treasurer’s office expense___________ Sie lee wee eahiic at oales aaah es Pa nachoes ome 188. 00 
Public Relations Representative, salary 1, 275. 00 
Public Relations Representative, postage and supplies 30, 00 
Legislative information service 180. 00 
Educational and advisory expense____.......___.--____-______ 4, 327. 
ag te tl lO Ca REE A I eR a pa 91.: 
West Coast, office rent 360. 
West Coast, secretarial 3, 466. 85 
Convention expense 682. 57 
A gel RA ES TA et lige 724. 59 
Office equipment 30. 00 
Bookkeeper’s salary a 325. 00 
RR st ge ll ea ecg Ae eA I 11. 35 
636, 22 
1, 081. 49 
2, 603. 25 
175. 10 


20, 211. 23 
Excess of receipts over disbursements______________________- 5, 591. 80 
Emil ARNDT, Treasurer. 

Mrs. Green. Now, we have two more witnesses. 

First, without any objection, I would like to ask that the statement 
of Congressman Sikes of Florida be made a part of the record imme- 
diately after the statements that were presented by Congressman 
McIntire of Maine. 

Congressman Sikes has been interested in this problem I know, over 
a period of years. 

The next witness is Mr. William Wood. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM WOOD, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Woop. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William Wood. Iam president of the Colorado Federation of 
the Blind. I am employed as a piano technician by a large store in 
Denver, a large musical company in Colorado. 

Mrs. Green. May I make this suggestion: that your statement as 
it appears on page 77 will be made a ptt of the record, your com- 
plete statement, and would it be possible for you to summarize what 
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you have to say for the benefit of the members of the committee and 
then that will give us time, if there are any questions to be asked. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM Woop, DENVER, COLO. 


My name is William Wood. I am president of the Colorado Federation of 
the Blind. I am employed as a piano technician by a large store in Denver. 

The blind of Colorado hoped, that with the adoption by the Governor of the 
recommendations for the improvement of services to the blind of Colorado, 
made by the National Federation of the Bind survey team in 1955, that real 
progress would be made in the rehabilitation and job placement of the blind. 
The organized blind made numerous attempts to work with and cooperate with 
the State agency. Representatives of the Colorado Federation of the Blind 
and the newly appointed director of the agency met and attempted to exchange 
ideas. Our suggestions were rejected and we were told that the director 
would not be dictated to by any individual or group. In spite of this attitude, 
several further attempts were made to find a means of working with the agency 
but we were invariably accused of trying to dictate. 

The agency uses many subtle ways to attack and undermine the organized 
blind. For example, it is charged that the officers are trying to use the or- 
ganization for their personal gain and not being professionals the organized 
blind do not know what type of program is most suitable for them. 

Individuals who must depend upon the agencies for their livelihood are 
reluctant to join the organized blind for fear of retaliation. Others are induced 
not to join by the expectation of personal gain. Misleading information con- 
cerning the aims and purposes of the Colorado federation is frequently given. 
Anyone reading the 1957 report of the Colorado Division of Kehabilitation for 
the Blind to Govs. Edwin C. Johnson and Stephen L. R. MecNichols and the 
members of the 41st Colorado General Assembly cannot help but realize the 
attempt of the director to use this official report as a vehicle for attacking and 
maligning both the local and national organization of the blind. 

The vending stand operators are licensed by the division of rehabilitation 
services. Several operators have been compelled to seek legal counsel in order 
to determine their responsibility concerning workman’s compensation, unem- 
ployment insurance, and social security. The licensing agency should have 
secured this information for the operators. However, one operator has been 
penalized a substantial amount for not complying with existing rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to social security, ete. 

The division of rehabilitation services for the blind has made it known 
to shop workers and vending stand operators that the agency does not approve of 
the blind organizing to protect their rights, and that it is better for these em- 
ployees and operators not to be affiliated with the Colorado Federation of the 
Blind, Inc. The agency readily agrees that the blind have the right to organize 
but only for social and cultural activities. This coffee-and-cake type of organ- 
ization does not ask for, nor insist upon, its rights to adequate rehabilitation 
training and job placements for the blind. 

Over a period of several years there has been a continuous turnover in the 
professional staff of the agency. These individuals found it impossible to work 
under the present director. Some of these people were members of the Colorado 
Federation of the Blind and were subjected to a continuous tirade against the 
federation and the individual officers of the organization. 

The Division of Rehabilitation Services for the Blind can, and does, exert 
enormous power and control over the lives of the blind clients who, of necessity, 
are dependent upon the Rehabilitation Services for a livelihood. The manage- 
ment resents the existence of an organization of blind people who are inde- 
pendent and unwilling to accept inadequate rehabilitation services without 
protest. We are dedicated to improving the lot of our fellow blind and only 
through mutual cooperation between the State agenices and the organized blind 
can this improvement be accomplished. 


Mr. Woon. I will be as brief as possible. 

In 1955 the Governor of Colorado requested the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind to make a survey of the programs in Colorado 
serving the blind. 
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This recommendation was publicly commended by the Governor, 
and approved by him as part of the forthcoming program for the 
blind of Colorado. 

A new director was appointed and upon his taking over the office, 
our organization, intending to talk to him to see if we could develop 
a program which would be of benefit to the blind, were immediately 
told that the new director would not be dictated to by any group or 
individual. 

So, in the face of that attitude, we continued making suggestions 
as to the improvement of the rehabilitation services, but a continual 
tirade of “trying to dictate to the agency” was our only result. 

In this particular area, we received, at one of our general meetings, 
a letter written by the director, declaring that any individual or group 
had the right to organize, but that he would not be dictated to by 
any group or individual. 

In the report to the 1957 General Assembly of Colorado, the di- 
rector attacked, in his official report, the local, State, and National 
Federation of the Blind, and, as I recall, personally referred to me in 
his report, and said that we were not working for the best interests 
of the blind of Colorado. 

A number of sheltered shopworkers, and vending stand operators 
have been intimidated indirectly, and are not attending our meetings. 
These intimidations are not concrete, but are as a result of word of 
mouth. 

One example would be: “It is better, if you care to hold your job, 
or to be promoted in your stand program, it is better that you do not 
associate with those radicals who make up the Colorado Federation of 
the Blind.” 

Mrs. Green. May I interrupt and ask you how many members you 
have in the Colorado federation ? 

Mr. Woop. At the present time, 150. 

Mrs. Green. 150? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. And how many blind are there in Colorado? 

Mr. Woop. That is estimated to be 3,400. 

Mrs. Green. How long have you been organized in Colorado? 

Mr. Woop. The original organization was in 1913. 

Mrs. Green. And you were affiliated with the national at what time? 

Mr. Woop. 1942, I believe it was. 

Mrs. GREEN. What are your dues ¢ 

Mr. Woop. $3 a year. 

Mrs. GREEN. $3a year. Is this to your State? 

Mr. Woop. To the local. Any member of the local organization 
automatically is a member of the State federation of the blind. 

Mrs. Green. And the national 

Mr. Woop. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. Then $3 is to the total membership fee ? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have paid officers ? 

Mr. Woop. We do not. 

Mrs. Green. Are the officers at the national level paid ? 

Mr. Woop. They are not. 

Mrs. GREEN. It is all voluntary effort by everyone connected with 
the National Federation of the Blind? 
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Mr. Woop. Yes, ma’am. The staff is paid but, as I understand your 
question, it was “officers.” 

Mrs. Green. The staff members are paid ? 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Are these salaries a matter of public record ¢ 

Mr. Woop. In Colorado; yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. The staff members in Colorado are paid 4 

Mr. Woop. We have one staff member whose salary is available 
for public information. 

Mrs. Green. And the salaries of the staff people for the national are 
a matter of public record ? 

Mr. renBrork. They are a matter of public record in the sense 
that you may certainly have them. There is nobody to whom it is 
necessary to report this information. We are not called upon to do 
that. 

Mrs. GREEN. I realize that. 

You do make out a financial statement every year ? 

Mr. renBroek. Sure. 

Mrs. Green. And you will make that a part of the record, Dr. ten- 
Broek. 

Mr. renBroek. Yes, ma’am. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1959. 
Hon. Cart EL.iorr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, House Committee on Education 
and Labor, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am requesting that this letter, together with enclosures, 
be incorporated in the record of hearings on legislation for the blind, held by your 
Subcommittee on Special Education, and I am transmitting herewith the 
following : 

(1) The certified audit of the accounts of the National Federation of the 
Blind covering the period of January 1 through December 31, 1957. 

(2) The certified audit of the accounts of the National Federation of the 
Blind covering the period of January 1 through December 31, 1958. 

(3) The budget of the National Federation of the Blind covering the 
period of January 1 through December 31, 1959. 

Effective January 1, 1959, and pursuant to the advice of its auditors, the 
National Federation of the Blind has revised its accounting procedures. These 
changes are reflected in the current budget headings, and will appear in future 
audits. 

In addition to its clerical and secretarial personnel, the National Federation 
of the Blind employs four professional staff members, three of whom receive 
salaries of $7,200 per annum while the fourth receives $6,000 per annum. 

Yours very cordially, 
JOHN N. TAYLOR. 


Marcu 31, 1958. 
Mr. Emit ARNDT, 
Treasurer, National Federation of the Blind, 
Springfield, Il, 

DrEAR Mr. ARNDT: We have examined the accounts and records of the treasurer, 
Emil Arndt, of the National Federation of the Blind, Springfield, Ill, for the 
year ended December 31, 1957, and we present herewith our report consisting of 
the following comments and statements: 

Exhibit A: Statement of cash accountability for the year ended December 
31, 1957. 

Exhibit B: Statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the year ended 
December 31, 1957. 

Schedule 1: Bank reconciliation as of December 31, 1957. 
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Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included such tests of accounting records and other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary under the circumstances. In our 
opinion the accompanying exhibits and schedules present fairly (in summary 
form), the cash transactions of the treasurer of the National Federation of the 
Blind, Springfield, I1l., for the period under review and the cash balances of the 
treasurer as at December 31, 1957. 

Very truly yours, 
LeonarD K. Hays & Co., 
By Leonarp K. Hays, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


Exuisir A 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Statement of cash accountability, Jan. 1, 1957, to Dec. $1, 1957 


Cash balance, Jan. 1, 1957 
Savings account, Jan. 1, 1957 
Cash receipts, Jan. 1, 1957, to Dec. 31, 1957 


Opening balance plus receipts 
Cash disbursements, Jan. 1, 1957, to Dec. 31, 1957 167, 817. 


Cash balance at Dec. 31, 1957 95, 810. 


The above balance was accounted for as follows: 
Cash in First National Bank, Springfield, Ill 
Savings account: 
First National Bank . 
Security Federal 16, 314. 68 


4 
2, 570. 75 


98, 810. 79 
Emi ARNDT, Treasurer. 


Statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the year ended Dec. 31, 1957 


RECEIPTS 
Annual assessments $1, 440. 00 
Individual membership dues 4. 00 
Donations 


Greeting card receipts 
White cane fund 
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Statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the year ended Dec. 31, 1957— 
Continued 


DISBURSEMENTS 
1. Educational and advisory: 
iste 24, 271. 42 
Annual conventions 
Speakers bureau 
Attendance of professional meetings 
Program and improvements in: 
Civil Service 
Social security 
Rehabilitation 
Education of the blind 
Expansion of other job opportunities 
Public assistance 
oS ae eae rs Or Fe ee 
2. Gee ee ee CS i a rere niet eae 
3. Participation in World Council 
. Research: 
Other research 
Purchase of research material 
PR cist tarpindp Dan Ss Sassen a gna aetna 
5. Organizational 
)}. Administrative: 


Supplies and stationery 
Purchase of equipment 
Maintenance of equipment 301. 61 
Telephone and telegraph 1, 299. 75 
Secretarial and clerical 7, 773, 85 
Mailing costs 606. 00 
Bookkeeping and audit 
Miscellaneous 
Office maintenance 552.19 
Office maintenance repairs 60. 00 
Office maintenance utilities 48. 49 
Insurance 26. 25 
sraille reproduction machine a 0 
8. 6, 819. 14 
9. Headquarters Office 210. 46 
. Greeting card, working capital expense 


Total disbursements 167, 817. 12 


Excess of receipts over disbursements 45, 767. 23 
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SCHEDULE 1 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Bank reconciliation, Dec. 13, 1957 


Ledger balance, Dec. 31, 1957 $1, 005. 26 
Outstanding checks: 


2, 570. 75 
3, 576. 01 


. ARNDT, Treasurer. 


Budget for 1959 as adopted last November 1958 at St. Louis by the budget and 
finance committee of the National Federation of the Blind 


Se AE SD eo SOR CeO eS 
II. Staff salaries 
III. 


(6) Ink print edition 
IV. Other publications 
V. Clerical salaries 
VI. Legal and audit 
VII. Executive committee and subcommittee on budget and finance___ 
VIII. Public relations 
IX. Participation in World Council for the Welfare of the Blind____ 
X. Research, educational projects, and social improvement 
XI. General administrative 
XII. Greeting-card working capital 
XIII. 
XIV. Contingency fund 
XV. Brochures 


XVI. NUN A ipl tn sess aes hist tiinsen tl 237, 000 
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MARCH 28, 1959. 
Mr. EMIL ARNDT, 
Treasurer, National Federation of the Blind, 
Springfield, Ill. 

DeaR MR. ARNDT: We have examined the accounts and records of the treasurer, 
Emil Arndt, of the National Federation of the Blind, Sringfield, Ill., for the year 
ended December 31, 1958, and we present herewith our report, consisting of the 
following comments and statements: 

Exhibit A: Statement of cash accountability for the year ended December 31, 
1958. 

Exhibit B: Statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the year ended 
December 31, 1958. 

Schedule 1: Bank reconciliation as of December 31, 1958. 

Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards and, accordingly, included such tests of accounting records and other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary under the circumstances. In 
our opinion, the accompanying exhiibts and schedules present fairly (in summary 
form) the cash transactions of the treasurer of the National Federation of the 
Blind, Springfield, Ill., for the period under review and the cash balances of the 
treasurer as at December 31, 1958. 

Very truly yours, 
LEONARD K. Hays & Co., 
By LeEonarD K. Hays, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


Exuipir A 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Statement of cash accountability, Jan. 1, 1958, to Dee. 31, 1958 


Cash balance, Jan. 1, 1958 $95, 810, 79 
Cash receipts, Jan. 1, 1958, to Dee. 31, 1958 . 238, 805. 28 

Operating balance plus receipts 329, 616. 07 
Cash disbursements, Jan. 1, 1958, to Dee. 31, 1958___ . 268, 747. 26 


Cash balance at Dec. 31, 1958 60, 868. 81 


The above balance was accounted for as follows: 
Cash in First National Bank, Springfield, Il] (334. 76) 
Savings account, First National Bank 38, TS5. 44 
Payroll acount, First National Bank 10, 000. 00 
Savings account, Security Federal 6, 858. 73 
Savings account, Security Federal : 5, 559. 40 


Total 60, 868. 40 


Emit Arnot, 7'reasurer- 
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ExuHIsiIt B 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the year ended Dec. 31, 1958 


RECEIPTS 

er RS Be A fee ee ee od Sd Se $1, 440. 00 
EE EE ee ee eee 5. 00 
pL tate re, ee EN OS Sere Se Ee 847. 89 
Donations, labor union . O70. 00 
Braille Monitor ink print edition , 340. 00 
Greeting card receipts 7 . 00 
White cane fund 2) 25 . 00 
. 74 

. 60 

. O35 


all Aa Aa a ec TS DO TEE T S , _233. 805. 28 


DISBURSEMENTS 

1. Educational and advisory : 
Publications 
Annual conv entions_. SE ee ae ee eee Pe 
Speakers bureau 
Attendance of professional meetings_____ 

Program and improvements in: 

Civil service FEB Shy a See ee 
i cis essai = 
Rehabilitation 


Expansion of other job opportunities__._______________ 
SE EE ea OE, | ED es 8 ee 
EE, FOS ar foe Tee eee ee 2 : 
yrants to State affiliates_._..__.______ 79, 464. 
y reason 4 weoree (Council... 35 o k  S 2, 872. 
. Research : 
Research 
Other research 
Purchase of research material 
Employability of the blind 
nn NI ah cakstcshl cede Abdlchweditcred desedbicbbdeinal eéoasakee go 
. Organizational 
. Administrative: 

545. 65 
nO INE OUT riticrnnemdiddlnvewianUeckenebuucn 3, os 
Purchase of equipment 
Maintenance of equipment 
Telephone and telegraph 
Secretarial and clerical 
Mailing costs 
Bookkeeping and audit 
is silanes sic iresdialininwsaascamicedenie 
Office maintenance 
Office maintenance repairs 
EE Ss eee 


. Braille reproduction machine 

. Legal 

. Headquarters office 

. Greeting card: Working capital expense_______________________ 

. White Cane Week: Transfer 

. Advance on 1958 greeting card share 

. Executive committee ‘e 991. 45 


268, 747. 26 
$4, 941. 98 
Emi Arnot, Treasurer. 
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SCHEDULE 1 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Bank reconciliation, Dec. 31, 1958 


Ledger balance, Dec. 31, 1958 ($334. 76) 
Outstanding checks: 


“] 
) 
7) 
a) 


9, 438. 31 


Total 
Less receipts deposited January 1959 


Total 9, 039. 48 
EMI ARNDT, Treasurer. 


Mr. Woop. I believe I have an additional point I would like to make: 
_ Before 1955, before the employment of the new director, our meet- 
ings had an attendance of from 50 to 100 people at a time, depending 
on the other activities going on. 

Immediately after the new director took over in Colorado, those 
connected with the industry such as shopworkers and vending stand 
operators, and those connected with rehabilitation found other 
meetings to attend. 

On January 23 of this year the director was ordered mandatorily by 
his doctor to resign. 


et ew CO? Oe Se OS OS SS S CI 
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It so happened our general meeting was Friday, January 24. Our 
attendance had dropped to an average of 20 paid-up members per 
month. 

Immediately after the director resigned, the next night our general 
meeting attendance jumped to 44 and I questioned several of the shop 
workers as to why this sudden increase, this 100-percent increase in 
attendance, and the answer was: “The dictator is gone; we feel free 
to attend the meetings as we should.” 

Now, since we are running so close to our time limit, that concludes 
my statement, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Mr. Wood. 

Are there any questions, Congressman Daniels? 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Wood, was any complaint made of these alleged 
coercive actions of the State director ? 

Mr. Woop. Did we make any complaints? Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Dantets. Yes, to the legislative body. 

Mr. Woop. No, sir; not direct to the legislative body ; however, when 
reorganization of the agency for the blind took place in 1957, we pro- 
tested vehemently to the Governor at a hearing that the political 
appointment of the director was not in the best interests of the blind, 
and we were completely ignored at that time, and the director was 
reappointed for a 4-year term. 

Mr. Daniets. Does the same director serve you at the present time / 

Mr. Woop. The same director that was appointed in 1955, the one 
that we were told would not be dictated to by any individual or group, 
resigned January 1959. 

Mr. Dantexs. Were any complaints made to any other group or by 
any other group? 

Mr. Woop. No; because under the legislation that set up this 4-year 
term for the director, the sole responsibility for the employment of 
the director was by the Governor. The director is solely responsible 
to the Governor. 

Mr. Dantets. Now, you used the word “dictate.” Do you actually 
mean the word “dictate” for the statement or that the director did not 
desire to listen to the complaints of any organization ? 

Mr. Woop. The exact words that the director used were that he 
would not be dictated to by any individual or group and that he 
would serve the interests of the blind as a whole regardless of indi- 
viduals or organizations. 

Mr. Dantexs. Your local Federation of the Blind never attempted 
to dictate to the director that you know of ? 

Mr. Woop. We did not. We suggested a number of changes in 
vending stand operations, a number of changes in the selling of 
articles made by Colorado Industries for the Blind. 
ai Dantes. That was determined by the director as being dictated 
tof 

Mr. Woop. Yes. And our suggestions were met with the words “I 
will not be dictated to”. 

Mrs. Green. Is that not really a rather admirable statement to 
make ? 

Mr. Woop. “I will not be dictated to.” ? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Woop. It is the very reason for the Baring bill. We desire to 
be consulted as to the services that best suit the blind. We do not 
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think we know all the answers, but after living for 30, 40, or 50 years, 
and making our own living and supporting our families, we inde- 
pendent blind people feel we know a little more about it. Our sug- 
gestions should not be rejected as dictation. 

Mrs. Green. Then I misunderstood your answer to Congressman 
Daniels’ question. Did he say “dictated” or “consulted”, and you said 
“No, he did not say ‘consulted’, but he said ‘dictated’.” 

Mr. Woop. He said “I will not be dictated to.” 

Mrs. Green. I would think that would be a rather admirable state- 
ment. I think any individual in a State organization has pressures 
from every side, and the fact he was independent and would refuse to 
be dictated to, but would be glad to consult with people would be to his 
credit. 

Mr. Woop. Yes, it is, provided it does not go to the extent that any 
suggestion made by an individual or a group, no matter how construc- 
tive it is, would be considered as dictatorial by the director. 

Mrs. Green. Congressman Giaimo, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Grarmo. No. 

Mrs. Green. We have one more witness. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH L. THOMPSON, TAMPA, FLA. 


Mrs. Green. All right, Mr. Thompson, you may proceed. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am going to summarize the statement which I 
have prepared in writing, and present the statement to you. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, and your complete statement will be made 


a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF RALPH L. THOMPSON, TAMPA, FLA. 


My name is Ralph Lawrence Thompson. I reside at 104 West Hanlon 
Street, Tampa, Fla. 

[ am totally blind. Blinded at the age of 6, I was enrolled at the Perkins 
School for the Blind in Watertown, Mass. At the age of 23, I received my A.B. 
degree from Harvard College. In 1945, I received a master’s degree from Harvard 
University School of Education. I taught at Perkins School for the Blind from 
1941 to 1945. I became vocational rehabilitation counselor with the Florida 
Council for the Blind, a federally supported State agency, in 1945. My position 
in this agency was entitled “industrial and workshop specialist.” I resigned from 
the agency in January 1956. I have worked as a factory laborer, salesman, and 
a businessman. At present I support myself and family from property manage- 
ment. I have a home and a wife and three fine daughters. Gentlemen, I know 
something about this business of being blind. 

I am a member of the Florida Federation of the Blind, the Tampa chapter, 
affiliated with the National Federation of the Blind. For 5 years I was president 
of the Florida federation. Now I am vice president. 

It has been my view for many years that rehabilitation of the blind requires 
self-expression through organization. Until 1952, there was no statewide 
organization of the blind in Florida. In that year, when the Florida Federation 
of the Blind was organized, I and the one other blind staff member employed in 
the Florida Council for the Blind consulted with the executive director, Mr. Harry 
E. Simmons, about joining the new organization. At that time, Mr. Simmons 
told us that he had no objections. 

Unfortunately, as the Florida Federation of the Blind grew and became 
vocal in its expressions of independent views, the Florida Council for the Blind 
became, at first, annoyed and then hostile and belligerent. For my part, I con- 
tinued to hope that the Florida Council for the Blind would come around to see 
the need to receive the counsel of, and work with, the Florida Federation. For 
5 years as president of the Florida federation, I observed how the antagonistic 
attitude of the Florida council toward independent organization of the blind in 
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Florida made impossible any kind of cooperation or mutual respect between this 
Federally supported State agency and the organized blind in the State. 

I shall not attempt to recite the whole story of this antagonism. Instead, let me 
show you just a few of the ways by which the officers and employees of the 
Florida council used their authority to stop our organization. 

Florida has about 70 vending stand managers. These stands and their 
managers are controlled by the Florida Council for the Blind. A considerable por- 
tion of the revenue from these stands is received by the Florida council and 
used for its administrative expenses and its programs for the blind. Originally 
some of the vending stand managers became members of the Florida federation. 
However, a number of those who originally became members have given up 
their membership for fear that this association would jeopardize their position 
in the vending stand program. A great many others among the stand managers 
have never joined the Florida federation out of the same fear. 

This fear arose because the hostility of the Florida council toward the Florida 
federation became a matter of common knowledge through the talk of council 
officers and employees. On several occasions, this hostility was set out in written 
communications of the agency to the stand managers. The most significant of 
these communications was issued under date of October 7, 1955, and was ad- 
dressed to all vending stand operators by the general manager of the vending 
stand department. This memorandum, covering three single-spaced pages, was 
an all-out attack upon the national federation and its policies. The memoran- 
dum concluded with the flat statement that the national federation fostered 
changes that hurt, instead of help, the blind. 

In 1956, the St. Petersburg chapter of the Florida Federation of the Blind was 
persuaded by pressures from Florida council officers and employees to disaffiliate 
from the Florida federation. The Florida council, working with the Lion’s Club in 
St. Petersburg, refused to assist in providing the blind the services of a commu- 
nity center unless the St. Petersburg chapter drop its affiliation with the Florida 
federation. I would like to read to you part of a report written by one of the 
members and leaders of the St. Petersburg chapter telling of the chapter's 
decision : 

“The Florida Council for the Blind is a State organization of salaried employ- 
ees, the board of directors being appointed by the Governor. They have a paid 
staff of over 60 people and are a general advisory educational and counseling 
service. They give no direct relief to the blind. The Florida Federation of the 
Blind is a statewide private organization, a member of the National Federation 
of the Blind. It has local chapters throughout the State and its officers, National, 
State, and local are blind persons. The national federation is dedicated to the 
principle of self-help, while the council is a political agency which works for and 
not with the blind. We are enthusiastic supporters of the Florida Federation of 
the Blind, but it seems impossible to straighten out the local tangle. The com- 
promise for setting up a local community center of the blind was the wisest 
eourse to pursue at least until such time ‘when the local differences will be 
forgotten’.” 

Then the writer told how the St. Petersburg chapter chose to disaffiliate from 
the Florida federation to preserve the cooperation that it needed from the Florida 
council and the local Lion’s Club to have a community center. 

A good many blind persons in Florida have told me, confidentially and other- 
wise, that they did not feel it wise to join the Florida federation, or any affiliated 
group, because to do so would be going contrary to the advice given by the em- 
ployees of the Florida council. To neutralize this organizing obstacle the Florida 
federation has repeatedly requested the Florida council to make a statement to 
the blind of Florida to the effect that each blind person is free to exercise his own 
will to join or not to join a club affiliated with the Florida federation. The Flor- 
ida council has refused to issue such a statement and, on the contrary, its officers 
and employees have continued to advise blind persons not to join and not to par- 
ticipate in activities of the Florida federation. 

Shortly after the Florida federation was organized, the Florida council 
established a blind advisory board. The chairman of the council appointed 
the board members. Every blind person appointed to the board was a person 
who, for some reason, was under the control or domination of the council. Four 
of the present members are vending stand managers. Another is a teacher at 
the Florida State School for the Blind. Another is a director of the Lighthouse 
for the Blind. Another is a lifelong friend of the executive director of the 
Florida council. This blind advisory board has been used by the Florida council 
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as an instrument with which to oppose organization of the Florida federation 
and to negate the recommendations of the independent blind. 

On August 11, 1958, the Florida Council for the Blind sent an official com- 
munication to its staff and vending stand personnel, outlining the Florida 
Council for the Blind policy toward affiliation with outside organizations. This 
communication again failed to deny the complaint of the federation that the staff 
and employees of the Florida Council for the Blind use the prestige and powers 
of their offices to prevent blind persons, who either are seeking service or re- 
ceiving service rendered by the Florida Council for the Blind, from joining the 
Florida Federation of the Blind. Further, it completely fails again to order 
the staff and employees to use the prestige and powers of their offices to uphold 
the constitutional right of blind people, who either are seeking service or being 
served, to freely join and freely express themselves through organizations of 
their choice, such as the National Federation of the Blind. 

More significantly, this same communication does not fail to confirm once 
again the correctness of the charge that the Florida Council for the Blind has 
been and continues to interfere with, control, and dictate to blind people wish- 
ing to join the federation, who are connected with and dependent upon this 
federally supported State agency because they either are seeking or receiving 
its services. It reaffirms this established agency policy by quoting directly 
from an official 1953 letter to me by H. E. Simmons, executive director of the 
Florida Council for the Blind, as follows: “Furthermore, there is no objection 
to persons connected with the council joining the federation, providing it does 
not interfere with their work and is in no way detrimental to the council 
program.” This communication, coming more than a year after the introduc- 
tion of congressional bills to curb such abridgment of the constitutional rights 
of the blind is, it seems to me, an intentionally brazen declaration that the fed- 
erally supported council has no intention of, and has not been, upholding and 
complying with the constitutional law of our land. 

Now why is it that the Florida council has been so opposed to the Florida 
federation? In my opinion there are two reasons. First, by organizing and 
joining together, the blind expose conditions which independently they would 
not dare expose. Individually many blind know that the earnings of the blind 
are far less than is reported. They know that far fewer blind persons are 
gainfully employed than is reported. They know that the rehabilitation serv- 
ices are far less successful than is reported. Individually these conditions may 
be known, but they will not be spoken of, certainly not in public. In independent 
organizations of the blind, these conditions are discussed and are, sooner or 
later, brought to the attention of the State legislatures through these organiza- 
tions. 

Second, organizations of the blind make the agencies work harder. The big 
effort of the organized blind in Florida is to put our people into real jobs. This 
is the hardest part of rehabilitation work for the blind. From my own expe- 
rience, I can tell you it is far easier to close a rehabitant case placing him in 
some sheltered employment or some State or private, charity-operated program 
than it is to place him in really gainful employment. The blind want real jobs 
and self-support. Sheltered shops and agency programs are not the answer. 
Agency rehabilitation people make records for closures handling cataract cases, 
eve surgery, auto accidents. These are quick and easy and avoid the tough work 
of finding real employment for totally blind persons. Organizations of the blind 
value rehabilitation services not by official records, but by the number of their 
members who gain self-support and freedom from public assistance. 

Under these conditions as I see it, some officers and employees of agencies for 
the blind are bound to oppose organization of the blind. Opposing such organ- 
ization, some will use the authority of their positions to prevent or interfere with 
organization unless there are regulations against this sort of interference. Op- 
posing organization of the blind, some will fail to consult and cooperate with 
organizations of the blind unless the regulations governing these programs are 
made to provide for such consultation in a regular and systematic way. 

In Florida, I know firsthand that we need passage of the bills before this 
committee as early as possible. 


Mr. THompson. My name is Ralph L. Thompson. I am from 


Tampa, Fla. 
I have been blind since I was 6 years old and I was educated in the 


Perkins School for the Blind. 
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I went to Harvard College, the Harvard University School of Edu- 
cation, received my degrees from there, and I became a teacher and 
taught for 5 years. 

I worked for the Florida State Rehabilitation Service for the Blind 
for almost 11 years. At present I am in the property management 
business, an independent business of my own. 

There have been many instances in Florida of interference and 
threats and so on, just as you heard from these other States this morn- 
ing. I cannot go through them all at this time, I am sure, because 
of our shortage of time, but when I first became active in the Florida 
Federation of the Blind, which was organized in 1952, I worked for 
the State agency for the blind. I guess I am a peculiar individual, 
because I simply feel that organization is a way of American life, and 
I felt that rehabilitation of blind people really was just not complete 
until they took a part as citizens in their own organization. 

When it became possible for us to organize the Florida Federation 
of the Blind, I and one other blind person who had worked for the 
State agency went to the director and told him that we felt that it 
would be wr ong for us not to take a part in this organization. 

He said he had no objection at all and that we could go ahead and 
participate in it. That was in 1953. 

But, naturally, as soon as the independent blind of Florida became 
organized, they began saying things and doing things that were 
done without the prior approval or sanction of the State agency and 
this, of course, put me in a ticklish position. 

The council personnel first became annoyed and became sort of 
hostile toward us, and then became outright belligerent toward us, 
and, actually, the officers and employees of the council for the blind 
were encouraged to recommend to clients that they should have noth- 
ing to do w ith the federation of the blind because it was not the 
proper kind of organization for anyone who hoped to get service. 

Now, this gives you an idea of some of the things you can document 
in relation to threats and fears, that the council for the blind was able 
to instill in blind people in Florida. 

In 1956, in October, the Florida Council for the Blind issued a 
memorandum to all the vending-stand managers—you have already 
heard how vending-stand managers are really dependent for their 
bread and butter on many of these State agencies, so I do not mean 
to go into that. We have the same situation in Florida. 

This was a 3-page mimeographed document in which all stops 
were pulled out practically, in condemning the National Federation 
of the Blind. 

I think it ended up with a statement such as: 

The National Federation of the Blind, because of certain legislation which it 
had promoted in Congress, and which had been passed by Congress, was out 
to hurt the blind and not to help them. 


also, it stated : 


The blind people should not have anything to do with the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind and the Florida Federation of the Blind, its affiliate. 


Mrs. GREEN. I am sorry, Mr. Thompson, but I am going to have 
to interrupt because we have this se aes on the floor and all of 
the Members are supposed to get over on the floor and should have 
been over there 8 minutes ago. 
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I am sorry I am going to have to cut you off. Your statement will 
be made a part of the record and we will read it with interest. 

The subcommittee will meet on Friday, March 13, at 10 o’clock and 
at that time representatives of the foundation for the blind, and the 
American Association of Workers for the Blind, and the Blinded 
Veterans’ Association, and other groups, will meet. 

The room has not yet been determined where the meeting will be 
held, but I am sure that a phone call to this committee will let you 
know the place for the meeting. 

Mr. Tuomrson. There will be no chance of my answering questions 
in relation to this? 

Mrs. Green. At the present time I am sorry, Mr. Thompson, but we 
must get over to the floor, and I do regret this, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THompson. Well, you have given us more of a hearing than 
our State agency did, anyway. 

Mr. Dantets. I might recommend, if you desire to supplement the 
statement already appearing in the record, I would suggest to the 
committee that you have the privilege of doing so later. 

Mrs. Green. Without any objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. I think that some of your questioning helps 
bring these things out, and I did have a few things in mind that I 
wanted to bring to your attention. 

Mrs. Green. I am sure that I speak for all the members of the sub- 
committee in expressing our thanks to you people who have come, 
some from great distances, to appear before the committee. 

I know for my own part I have a great deal more information, and 
certainly a great deal more understanding of some of the problems. 

Again, speaking only for myseif, I would certainly believe that 
blind people should have the right to organize both at State level and 
at’ National level. I am not sure yet whether Federal legislation is 
going to make absolutely certain that this can be done, but the com- 
mittee will take your statements and your testimony, and give it care- 
ful study, and hope that we can come up with a bill that will meet the 
needs of all the people. 

The meeting 1s eiaenet 

(Whereupon, at 12: 10 p.m., the subcommittee recessed until Friday 
morning, March 138, at 10 a.m.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 13, 1959 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpectaL EpucaTion OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucatTion AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in the caucus room, House 
Office Building, at 10 a.m., Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Giaimo, Green, and Daniels. 

Also present : Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk, and Charles Back- 
strom, research assistant to subcommittee. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We are happy this morning to recognize the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Mr. Widnall, who is the author of H.R. 4660. 

May I say to you, Mr. Widnall, we are happy to have you with the 
subcommittee this morning. If there is anything you desire to say 
in behalf of your bill or any other bill pending before the subcom- 
mittee, we will be happy to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Wipnatu. Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to appear briefly before you this morning in support of my 
bill and in support of any bills that will contribute toward providing 
a better means for the blind to express themselves and to have repre- 
sentation in the areas that can do the most good to solve their problems. 

Many of us in the Congress, I feel, are extremely pleased that the 
basic problem has been recognized to the point where hearings are 
being Meld. We are all hopeful that out of these hearings a construc- 
tive program will be developed that will be presented to the Congress 
this year and obtain favorable action. 

[ will not make any further remarks at this time, but I would like 
permission to extend my remarks and submit them to you within the 
next. several days. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Without objection, the request of the gentleman is 
granted. 

Please accept our thanks, Mr. Widnall, for coming here this morn- 
ing and showing your interest in the bills before this subcommittee. 
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(The material to be furnished follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, NEW JERSEY, IN SUPPORT OF 
H.R. 4660 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the bill I introduced, H.R. 
4660, and others now being considered by you, is concerned with the blind and 
their rights as American citizens. My bill and the many other related bills before 
you are entitled “A bill to protect the right of the blind to self-expression through 
organizations of the blind.” These bills are similar in their terms and simple in 
their content, but they involve the assertion of rights which men do not lose when 
they lose their sight. These rights are theirs as Americans. It is our duty to 
restate these rights in order that all who question them may know the mind of 
Congress and be prevented from infringing upon these rights. 

The first part of these bills directs the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to consult with representatives of organizations of the blind when for- 
mulating and administering programs of aid and rehabilitation for the blind. 
The Secretary also shall recommend to the States using Federal funds in pro- 
grams of aid and rehabilitation for the blind in their States that they, too, consult 
with representatives of organizations of the blind that these programs may be 
benefited. 

The right of consultation is not a new right. It is as old as our history. The 
Congress has established the principle of consultation by including it in legisla-’ 
tion for various groups of our citizens. This has been done because it is believed 
that persons served by a governmental program are best able to judge the extent 
to which this program has served them in their need. 

The blind people of America, too, have a unique contribution to make in the 
programs which have been adopted by Congress to help the blind. Their knowl- 
edge and experience would be of untold value to those administering such pro- 
grams. Their advice and opinions should be sought. They must no longer be 
ignored. 

The other part of my bill would prohibit any official from using his office to 
prevent a blind person from joining an organization of the blind. It requires 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to make all grants of funds for 
aid and rehabilitation of the blind subject to this prohibition. 

The right to be consulted is of no value unless people of like interest have the 
right to join together to discuss freely, to elect their own representatives, and to 
have their views listened to by persons in Government when these views are 
expressed by their elected representatives. 

It would seem that all persons in America today had these rights of free assem- 
bly, free discussion, and free choice of their own spokesmen—and even more, 
it would seem that the views of these people would be heard and listened to in 
high places. But in some parts of the Nation these rights are denied blind men 
and women. 

Because blind people are dependent for various services upon State, National, 
and municipal officials it is very difficult in some parts of the country—and impos- 
sible in others—for many blind people to exercise their rights. It is our respon- 
sibility to come to the aid of these courageous men and women in their unstinting 
efforts toward creating a better life for themselves. They merit our help by 
their brave endeavors to solve their own problems. 

I have greatly appreciated the opportunity to appear before your committee 
and I sincerely hope that you will act favorably on these bills before you, which 
would protect blind Americans in their constitutional rights. 


Mr. Extiorr. At this time we have also for the record the statement 
from the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Ikard, in support of his bill, 
H.R. 2168, a bill to protect. the right of the blind to self-expression 
through organizations of the blind. 

The statement of Mr. Ikard will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

(Mr. Ikard’s statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. FRANK IKARD, OF TEXAS, IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 2168 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I should like to call your 
attention to H.R. 2168. a bill which I have introduced entitled “A bill to protect 
the right of the blind to self-expression through organizations of the blind.” 
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It is one of more than 50 bills now before your committee to defend and promote 
this inherent right of self-expression by our 350,000 blind citizens. 

A good friend of mine, Mr. Marcus Roberson, of Texas, has already appeared 
before this committee in behalf of this bill. He is the president of the Lone Star 
State Federation of the Blind, and is an attorney in good standing in his com- 
munity. I would like to add to what he and others have already said that this 
bill is necessary and vital to the blind people of Texas and all other States if 
they are to be guaranteed the dignity of self-expression without fear of reprisal 
or retribution. Moreover, programs for the blind should only be formulated 
after the views and reactions of the people to be served have been expressed 
and considered. The blind men and women of our Nation are naturally inti- 
mate with the problems inherent in their disability. From their personal ex- 
perience, constructive ideas can be gleaned by administrators and applied to 
help other blind persons regain normal and productive lives. 

No one will question, I am sure, that regular and sincere consultation with 
affected groups—those that are the clients and recipients of services—is a normal 
and anciently honorable procedure of democratic government. America is a 
plural society, a many-faceted constellation of voluntary associations at every 
level from the neighborhood to the national community. It is sometimes for- 
gotten that the emphasis in our national motto, “E pluribus unum,” is as much 
upon the “pluribus” as upon the “unum.” Democratic government is govern- 
ment which is representative of all the people, which takes into account all the 
values and all the interests which come to be affected by the policies laid down 
by our legislatures and executed by our administrative departments. 

The blind citizens of our Nation are peculiarly affected by the programs and 
services formulated for their welfare. It is of the greatest importance that 
programs of public assistance, of vocational rehabilitation and other services 
be geared to constructive purposes and made consistent with the real abilities 
and capacities possessed by these handicapped persons. Experience has shown 
that the blind themselves can contribute knowledge and insight from their inti- 
mate personal experience of disability which no sighted agencies, however ex- 
pert, can quite duplicate. Without access to systematic consultation, without 
the right to have their views heard and seriously considered by policy-making 
and policy-implementing bodies, the blind are deprived not only of their rights 
but of the best possible services and programs. 

For these reasons I commend my bill, H.R. 2168, to your favorable attention. 


Mr. Exxtorr. Our next witness is Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, U.S. 
Marine Corps, retired, a member of the board of directors of the 
Blinded Veterans Association, and a former Member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

General Maas, will you come forward, please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS, USMC (RETIRED), 
BLINDED VETERANS ASSOCIATION 


General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you want me to state my name for the record ¢ 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes, sir; you can proceed to do that. 

Let me say before you do that members of this subecommittee—and 
I am certainly including myself when I say that—have followed your 
career and your interest in matters pertaining to the blind and the 
physically handicapped for years. We are happy to have you, Gen- 
eral Maas, 

General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

lam Melvin J. Maas. While I am here officially representing, with 
Dr. William Thompson, who is the executive director, the Blinded 
Veterans’ Association, I would also like to identify myself—although 
I am not speaking officially for them—as Chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, and also 
chairman of the Handicapped Committee of the Peoples Program. 
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It is from the experiences of these three organizations that I wish 
to comment on the pending bills this morning, Mr. Chairman. 

All of these bills have one thing in common: They recognize that 
there is a problem in the services to the blind in this country. They 
have different approaches, but the recognition of the problem is very 
real, because there is a real problem. 

I believe that the Congress wants to ascertain the facts as to what 
the problem is. Frankly, those of us who have been deeply and inti- 
mately engaged in the problem of services for the blind do not know 
the extent of the problem. If we did, we would be prepared to pro- 
pose a solution. 

But frankly, the most experienced experts in the field of services for 
the blind do not know the extent of the problem. There are many 
duplications of services by various private and governmental agencies. 
In some cases there at at least some of us who think that there are too 
many services rendered. There are services and benefits given to 
certain blind today that were well justified at the time the Congress or 
the States provided them, which are no longer applicable. 

In some past 20 years, for instance, there has been tremendous prog- 
ress in rehabilitation of the blind. But in other areas there is much 
left to be done. I will comment upon those. But to propose a solu- 
tion at this time is an impossibility if you want an effective correction 
of conditions that do exist. 

We feel that what is needed most of all at this time is a complete 
study of all the services rendered through Federal assistance. Some 
of the bills before you propose a study of all services rendered to the 
blind by all agencies—Federal, State, local, and private agencies. 

This would be a very fine thing to do, except that we feel that such 
a complete study is not necessary, and would be unduly costly. The 
bills that do propose the complete, sweeping study, we feel, are inade- 
quately financed—that is, the authorization for finances is inade- 
quate—and the job cannot be done within the limits proposed. 

We believe that such a study cannot be undertaken with any hope 
of success, giving the Congress the correct information, for less than 
$750,000 or $800,000. We do not believe that that cost is justified. We 
feel that if the Congress sets up a study by whatever device a study is 
to be made, in the blinded veterans we favor H.R. 5243 because we 
believe that it will give the maximum information to the Congress at 
the minimum cost. 

We feel that if the Congress authorizes a commission to study the 
services rendered to the blind by the Federal Government or agencies, 
private or State, financed in whole or in part by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we will get as complete a picture as is necessary to then legis- 
late properly for the correction of any inequities or gaps in services 
rendered to the blind. 

While the more complete study, if done at several times the cost that 
this one would be, would be more complete, we do not think that the 
additional information gained would justify the additional cost, be- 
cause we think it would only be a verification of what could be learned 
through a complete study of the services rendered with Federal funds. 

There is at least one bill, H.R. 14, with companion bills to it, which 
recognizes that there is a problem, but we feel it is immature in that 
it proposes a solution without having found out the extent of the 
problem or in some cases even the nature of the problem. 
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I feel compelled, Mr. Chairman, to call attention of this subcommit- 
tee to several serious implications in those bills. Some of them have 
very real dangers which I am sure the sponsors of those bills did not 
foresee and do not now. But I feel I should call them to your atten- 
tion. 

One of them in that legislation, in that proposed legislation, is a 
further eating away of State sovereignty in order to shortcut a prob- 
lem and to arrive at what appears to be a quick and easy solution. It 
proposes that the Federal Government again project itself into the 
States’ business. This tendency has been going on, I believe, alto- 
gether too long and too much. If it is continued in every other area, 
along the lines as proposed in this bill, the time will come when States 
will merely be branch offices of the Federal Government. 

This takes away from State officials State sovereignty that should 
belong to the people. After all, the States are closer to the people than 
the Federal Government in the management of State affairs and in 
dealingywih the people on the local level. 

I believe there is another present and more immediate danger, plus 
the long-range danger of eating away at State sovereignty: that if 
the Congress provides that no Federal official may even warn the blind 
about joining certain organizations, you are going to open up a danger 
that can, and I am sure will, become very real and kes se isastrous, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry to say, but there are people in this country, and I am 
talking now from experience, who have taken advantage of the blind, 
who have taken advantage of the sentiment that exists for the blind. I 
think there is a great deal of sentiment for the plight of the blind. 
I think it is a reaction from the centuries of mistreatment of the blind, 
when they were shunted off, and their only economic outlet was a tin- 
cup on a street corner, selling pencils, or begging. 

To sort of make up for that, there is an oversentiment toward the 
blind. This has been capitalized and is today being capitalized by 
unscrupulous people who, in the name of the blind, have created 
organizations to get funds from the public, allegedly to help the blind, 
hut actually to line their own pockets; and, of course, to do this, in 
some cases they have tricked blind individuals to head these or- 
ganizations. 

The blind were perfectly sincere, thinking they were helping their 
blind brothers. But actually they were used only as fronts to col- 
lect millions from the public in the name of helping the blind. In 
other words, they were just plain rackets. 

There are not too many of them that do it, but even a few are too 
many, because they cast aspersions on all efforts, all legitimate or- 
ganizations who are sincerely trying to help the blind. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, if you do this, if the Congress should take 
such action, it seems to me that you are opening up a very dangerous 
possibility for subversive organizations. If by law no Federal offi- 
cial, Edgar Hoover or anybody else, could warn the blind that they 
have let themselves into being a front for an organization which could 
not. be touched, the blind could not even be warned, then the sub- 
versives would really have a field day. 

They could organize innocent blind and use them as a cover for 
subversive activities, and they would know they were untouchable. 
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So I think the problem that is presented by H.R. 14 and its com- 
panion bills must be solved in some other way. I think you are going 
to have to go into this a good deal more deeply than the sponsors of 
this legislation have, because these are just several of the implications 
in this legislation that some of us nf have been deeply involved 
with the handicapped, and also deeply involved with trying to root 
out subversive organizations and davies that the subversives use, 
think about. 

I believe it is very important, Mr. Chairman, that the Congress find 
out what services at this point are really essential to be rendered to 
the blind. While in the matter of prosthetics, there are glasses, canes, 
seeing-eye dogs and many other things, more is done for the blind 
than any other group in this country. 

In some cases I am frank to say I think perhaps too much is being 
done, that the expense of some other handicapped are given beyond 
their means and beyond justification because the situation has changed. 
The day of the blind being solely dependent on these sort of services 
is gone. 

But in one area, Mr. Chairman, which needs real study, the blind 
have fallen way behind in benefits that have been extended, and in 
which great progress has been made toward other groups of handi- 
capped. This is probably the most important area in the end to 
the blind of all other services rendered to them. That is in the mat- 
ter of placement of the blind in remunerative and purposeful jobs. 

After all, the blind do not want charity; they do not want a dole; 
they do not want to be public wards. They want to take their place 
in society the same as all other people. In other words, they want 
the same right that every American is presumed to be assured of, and 
that is the right to work productively, to support themselves, and to 
support their families in decency and in dignity. 

That is one thing that such a study certainly could uncover. I am 
sure this committee will be shocked when I tell you that there are 
not over 25 people in the United States who have been formally 
trained today in the services for the blind on job placement. There 
are many people engaged in an effort to find jobs for the blind, but 
they are not trained. They do not have the techniques nor the know]- 
edge, because there are peculiar techniques necessary to fit the blind 
into jobs which they can do. 

There is almost no job that a blind person cannot be trained to do. 
There are a few that they cannot do, of course, where sight is obviously 
necessary, like being a truckdriver or being a proofreader. But it is 
surprising how many types of jobs the blind can do and can do ex- 
tremely successfully. 

In many cases, Mr. Chairman, the blind are more productive. I 
will not take your time, but I can cite many cases today where, be- 
cause of the very nature of blindness, the individual is a better pro- 
ducer, a safer worker. 

Just to give one illustration, where the skill required in a particular 
job is that of very keen hearing and a highly developed sense of 
touch, but where sight is not at all necessary, the blind make far 
better producers than sighted people because they have developed 
their hearings and their sense of touch 100 percent. 

Most people—and I am not talking about handicapped—the average 
person uses less than 25 percent of his physical capacities on any job. 
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The blind, on the other hand, have developed the skills which they will 
need in these types of jobs, hearing and sense of touch, and sometimes 
sense of smell, 100 percent, so that the employer gets a far more 
productive worker. 

But too little is known about that. The opportunities for the blind 
to be fitted into those jobs is not commensurate with the techniques 
that have been developed for the amputees, the cardiac cases, the 
paraplegies. 

A study, I am sure, will reveal these things and will then point up a 
solution, so that the blind will have an equal opportunity for the 
American right of employment and self-support that other groups of 
American citizens, including other handicapped, have. 

I would like to close my testimony, Mr. Chairman, by pointing out 
how important this matter is, far beyond some 330,000 blind in this 
country. It goes far, far beyond that. 

We are today, Mr. Chairman, engaged in the most tragic war ever 
fought in the history of the world. We hear a great deal about avoid- 
ing World War III. Mr. Chairman, we are in the middle of World 
War III, the most terrifying war the world has ever seen. It is 
called a cold war, but it is a war, and if we—by “we,” I mean those 
of us who enjoy liberty and freedom, or those who aspire and hope 
for it—if we lose this war, there will be no survivors. 

Mr. Chairman, there will be men and women walking around and 
breathing, but most of them will wish they were not. Because the 
penalty for our loss of this third war is slavery for the whole world. 
On the other hand, victory for us in this third war means peace with 
freedom for all peoples. 

The weapons in this third war that are going to determine it are 
not bullets, Mr. Chairman, nor even intercontinental missiles. The 
Communists, being a materialistic and militaristic people, or their 
leadership, can talk only in those two terms. They alternately 
threaten the world with the dire consequences of their destruction by 
nuclear weapons, and then, on the other hand, try to wheedle them 
with flittering—though you and I know they are false and empty 
things—promises of economic aid. 

I have been abroad a great many times in the last few years, meet- 
ing at international conferences with leaders of all countries in the 
world, including the Asiatic and African countries, and I have come 
to know intimately so many leaders of Asian and African countries, 
not leaders of the government, but leaders of the people, leaders of 
their war veterans, and I think I have a little comprehension of what 
it is they are seeking, what kind of leadership they are looking for 
in the world. 

They are just sick onto death of wars, threats of wars, and talk of 
wars, and, Mr. Chairman, even of economic wars. What they want, 
if they are to be helped, is to be helped for the sake of the fact that 
they are fellow human beings. One language they do understand, 
and it is universal, is helping the very old and the very young and the 
we Pte of all ages, because all peoples have a considerable pro- 
portion of handicapped men and women. 

Traditionally, through the ages, so little has been done for them 
that we are offering a new ray of hope to people. What we are doing 
for our handicapped in this country is aad intihing to be understood 


around the world. It is the one hopeful gleam in this dark and tragic 
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age, what this, the richest country on earth, is doing for what they 
call, the Asians and the Africans, as the least among us, our cripples. 

It is giving them a new glimmer of hope, a new concept of civiliza- 
tion; certainly an entirely different picture of democracy than they 
get from the Communists. 

It is so important that we do the right things for the blind. We do 
not know what are the right things until we find out what the problem 
is. That is why a study commission is so important at this particular 
time. 

The reason it is so important that we do the right thing for the 
blind is that the whole world, yes, even behind the Iron Curtain, 
the peoples themselves, are looking to the United States for leadership. 
When we help the handicapped to help themselves, we are proving, 
by deeds, Mr. Chairman, that our social, economic, and political system 
in America, the leader of the free world, is based upon the one thing 
that is the burning desire of every human being. That is to have 
his human dignity recognized; to do something that will give them 
a chance to have their self-respect ; a chance to stand erect as other 
men and women do; to take their part in the community and not be 
dependent. 

lay great stress on the problems of the blind in this connection 
because so many of the peoples, particularly in the Middle East, Mr. 
Chairman, in Asia and in African countries, are blind. They have 
a far larger proportion of their handicapped who are blind than we 
do. With them it isa major problem. 

They are looking to us for leadership. We can point the way, if 
we come up with the right answers, the Government of the United 
States, in partnership with private agencies. 

That is one of the secrets of America. In so many countries the 
Government does it all, they do not let the citizens have any say, 
or they do nothing and leave it entirely to the citizens without aid. 
Our secret is that we have this magnificent partnership of the Gov- 
ernment and private agencies. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, because the President’s committee is not a 
Government agency. We are supported by Federal funds for a small 
staff, but none of us on the President’s committee are Government 
officials. We all serve without compensation. We are strictly a 
voluntary agency. We act as the bridge between the Government and 
preeete agencies working in the fields of rehabilitation and aid to the 

andicapped, including the blind. 


If we, by our wise leadership, can pee the way to other peoples of 
l 


the world in the most dramatic of a handicaps, the blind, the right 
course, we can do more to counteract Communist propaganda by our 
deeds in showing the way to freedom. 

We can’t impose democracy, but we can so live democracy, Mr. 
Chairman, so honestly, so truthfully, so decently, that other peoples 
of the world will want to attain democracy as the way of living because 
it is the one way that shows them how to achieve human dignity. 

So if the Congress will take the steps necessary to find out what it is 
that is necessary in rendering services to the blind, it will make them 
of the maximum utility to their Nation, it will help the blind to get 
jobs, and it will be a very profitable thing from our own standpoint. 

Every time you support a blind person on public welfare, on an 
average, through the Nation it costs about $1,500 a year out of tax- 
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payers’ money. Rehabilitating that blinded person and assisting 
him or her to get a job not only relieves the welfare rolls, but very 
soon that blind person becomes self-supporting and a taxpayer. 

Already the blind who are at work are paying millions of dollars 
into the Federal Treasury in income taxes where they were costing the 
people millions of dollars a few years before. Even where the re- 
habilitation, and this is a part of the study that should be made, can- 
not go back into the labor force, but where they can be helped, Mr. 
Chairman, to live independently, self-sufficiently, they will release 
an employable person who can get back into the labor force of the 
Nation and add contributions to the productive capacity of the 
Nation, and to the taxes paid. 

So for all of these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge that 
you provide a commission which will give us the maximum knowledge 
that we need to have to provide adequate, but not duplicating services 
for the blind, not only to help ourselves in this country, but to point 
the way to the whole world for the one hope of mankind, which is to 
create a real brotherhood of man. 

I will leave with this final word, Mr. Chairman: This third war 
is not going to be won by the generals nor the diplomats. It is going 
to be won by peoples everywhere, peoples with ideals and ideas. We 
must create such a confidence among peoples, such neighborliness in 
our own country and in all other countries through our example that 
in the end we will have a world community of good neighbors. 

What is more neighborly than helping your neighbor to help him- 
self? In the end we must create such a trust among peoples, by deeds, 
by helping those who need help, helping them to help themselves, 
that the time will come when governments will be unable to take 
peoples to war with each other. 

| know of nothing more dramatic that you can do, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of this committee, in leading this kind of crusade for 
peace, which will be a permanent peace, than in finding out what is 
most needed to help the blind to help themselves, here and all over 
the world. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your indulgence. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, General Maas. 

I recognize the gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, you have several other witnesses, and 
the time is fast going. I do have some questions to direct to the 
Blinded Veterans Association, but if Mr. Thompson, their executive 
director, is here I will withhold my questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is Mr. Thompson here ? 

General Maas. Dr. Thompson is here; yes. 

Mr. Exniorr. Very well; I will recognize the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extrorr. The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Grarmo. It has been a privilege to hear you, General Maas. I 
shall also wait until Dr. Thompson appears. 

Mr. Exxzorr. Thank you, General, for the spirited discussion that 
you have brought us in connection with this very important problem. 
We appreciate your coming. 

Now we will recognize Dr. William W. Thompson, executive direc- 
tor of the Blinded Veterans Association, Inc., of Washington. 

You may proceed, Dr. Thompson. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM W. THOMPSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
BLINDED VETERANS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. TuHompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure to have this opportunity of appearing before you 
and your committee to testify on the various bills affecting blind per- 
sons which are under consideration. 

At the outset, I should like to point out that, as the executive di- 
rector of the Blinded Veterans Association, I represent a membership 
organization which is composed exclusively of blind persons. The 
U.S. Selective Service Act was and is a great leveler; and, to that 
extent, I feel that our membership is broadly representative of this 
country’s population. 

As General Maas has indicated, we find ourselves in opposition to 
H.R. 14, principally, I think, on technical grounds. The bill seeks 
to promote or to protect the right of the blind to self-expression 
through organizations of the blind, and we could hardly oppose that 
on a philosophic basis. 

However, we do seriously question the enactment of legislation on 
behalf of a rather small segment of our population for purposes 
guaranteed to everyone in our Constitution. 

As the general has indicated, we also feel that a dangerous precedent 
might be established. Other minority groups do not appear to need 
similar legislation. 

We feel that this bill, if enacted, would inevitably set apart blind 
persons in just one more way. We feel that there is already entirely 
too much segregation connected with blindness. We believe that H.R. 
i4 is unrealistic because it allows the easy inference that there must 
be a great many blind persons all over the country who need this pro- 
tection. We do not feel that this is so, and we are inclined to think 
that it is not quite cricket to imply carelessly massive prejudice against 
blind persons. 

This contention that some of the implications of the bill are unfair 
is borne out by the experience of our field service program, which is 
operating in 26 States and the District of Columbia. We have been 
alarmed by the variance in the quality of service which exists in differ- 
ent parts of the country. We have found paternalism and an over- 
weaning attitude on the part of certain agencies with respect to their 
blind clients. 

We have not, however, found anything to resemble a unified move- 
ment designed to inhibit the growth and development of organiza- 
tions of blind persons, interested in their own best interests. 

We would be in favor of any approach which will assist blind per- 
sons in living more dignified lives in a positive fashion. We would 
not go about this by burning down the barn to kill a few rats. 

As far as the other three bills before the committee are concerned, 
FR. 356, 1855, and 5243, I am very pleased to say, as the general has 
indicated, that we heartily endorse this idea of a broad study plan. 

I have indicated that we are disturbed by certain aspects which we 
see in the program of services to blind persons throughout the coun- 
try. Anyone charged with the duty of identifying and evaluating the 
roles of the various departments, bureaus, divisions, offices in the Fed- 
eral Government which have some responsibility in serving blind per- 
sons, would be appalled by the hodge-podge effect, the overlapping 
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effort which exists. And this is only the beginning. Other popiie 
and voluntary agencies are on the scene. The duplication of effort is 
enormous. There are too many left hands which do not know what 
the right hands are doing. Yet, ironically enough, it is not uncommon 
in this confusion to fall, that the client has fallen into a crack and be- 
come lost. 

If we are to plan positively for the future, we must know where we 
stand today, and I do not fear contradiction when I say that there is 
no identifiable group of individuals, nor an agency, in existence now 
which has this information in a useful form. 

I would like to refer back for a moment to H.R. 14 once more. The 
things embodied in that resolution, I believe, an expression of outrage 
born of frustration, would not have been made if what we have now in 
the way of knowledge, techniques, facilities, in the field of blind re- 
habilitation were properly channeled and effectively harnessed. 

We believe it is reasonable to expect that just such a signpost indi- 
cating the way to this effectiveness can be gained from a broad study. 
We feel, as the general has said, that H.R. 5243 is the most effective 
instrument designed to implement this study plan, and we heartily 
commend it to the favorable consideration of the committee. 

Thank you. 

(Mr. Thompson’s complete prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. WILLIAM W. THOMPSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BLINDED 
VETERANS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to have this opportunity of appearing before 
you and your committee to testify on the various bills affecting blind persons 
which are under consideration. 

At the outset, I should like to point out that, as the executive director of the 
Blinded Veterans Association, I represent a membership organization which is 
composed exclusively of blind persons. The U.S. Selective Service Act was and 
is a great leveler; and, to that extent, I feel that our membership is broadly 
representative of this country’s population. 

Regarding H.R. 14, the BVA finds itself opposed to this legislation on some- 
what technical grounds. The bill seeks to “protect the right of the blind to self- 
expression through organizations of the blind,” and we could hardly oppose this 
philosophy. However, we strongly question the enactment of legislation on 
behalf of a relatively small segment of the population for purposes already 
guaranteed to everyone in our Constitution. It would inevitably set apart blind 
persons in just one more way, and we feel there is already far too much segre- 
gation tied in with blindness. Other minority groups do not appear to need 
similar legislation. Granting this specific protection to the blind might produce 
an undesirable precedent. 

The BVA believes H.R. 14 is unrealistic because it allows the easy inference 
that there must be a great many blind persons all over the country who need 
this protection. We think this is not the case and are also inclined to feel that 
it is not quite cricket to imply carelessly mass prejudice against individuals 
who are blind. The question of blindness is closely hedged in with emotions 
easily aroused but in many ways irrational. If the rights of even one blind 
person are being infringed, then he should have clear and direct recourse. But, 
does this require the enactment of a U.S. public law? We do not think so. State 
and Federal courts provide a much more appropriate avenue of redress for these 
grievances. The contention that H.R. 14 is unfair in its implication is borne 
out by the experience of our own field service program which is operating in 26 
States and the District of Columbia. We are alarmed by the considerable 
variance in the quality of services available to blind persons in different parts 
of the country. We have found paternalism and an overweening attitude on the 
part of certain agencies with respect to their blind clients. We have not, how- 
ever, found anything resembling a unified movement to inhibit the growth and 
development of organizations of blind persons interested in their own welfare. 
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We would heartily endorse a program designed to increase the opportunity of 
blind persons to enjoy dignified and productive lives. But, we would not set 
about this by burning down the barn to kill a few rats. 

In the case of the other three bills before the committee, H.R. 356, H.R. 1855, 
and H.R. 5243, all of which are concerned with the establishment of a Presidential] 
commission to study the field of work for the blind, I am glad to say that the 
Blinded Veterans Association strongly supports the idea. As I mentioned earlier, 
the experience of our field staff indicates there are disturbing aspects connected 
with the program of overall service to blind persons in the United States. This 
has led us to believe along with others that a broad study in this area is not 
only desirable but essential. 

Anyone presented with the task of sorting out the roles of the various depart- 
ments, bureaus, divisions, offices, and the like, within the Federal Government 
which have some responsibility in serving blind persons would be appalled at 
the multiplicity of function, overlapping of effort, and general hodgepodge effect 
which exists. And, that is only the beginning. Public and voluntary agencies 
throng the scene, each offering one or more types of assistance to their blind 
clients. The duplication of effort is enormous. There are too many left hands 
which do not know what the right hands are doing. Ironically enough, however, 
it is not uncommon to discover that at some point in the confusion the client has 
slipped into a crack and been lost. 

We are convinced that, in order to plan effectively for the future, it is necessary 
to know where we stand today; and I do not fear contradiction when I say that 
there is neither an identifiable group of individuals nor any agency in existence 
now which has this information in a useful form. 

Referring back to H.R. 14 for a moment, I believe the expressions embodied 
there have a very important bearing upon a study of services to blind persons. 
It is quite likely this expression of outrage born of frustration would never have 
been made if what we have now in the way of knowledge, techniques, and facili- 
ties in the field of rehabilitation for the blind was properly channeled and ef- 
fectively harnessed. A study commission on blindness can reasonably be ex- 
pected to provide us with the means for bringing just such a coordinated approach 
into being. 

H.R. 5243 appears to us to be a carefully thought-out instrument which would 
most effectively implement a broad study plan. The Blinded Veterans Associa- 
tion supports this bill and urges the committee to give it its favorable con- 
sideration. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Thompson, of all the study commission bills, if I 
understand your testimony correctly, you most favor H.R. 5243? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The Chair will recognize the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Thompson, I know on page 1 you say that your 
organization is composed exclusively of blind people. Is it also com- 
posed exclusively of veterans? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. You referred to the duplication of effort and the multi- 
piety of function and overlapping, general hodgepodge. Do you 

now how many organizationse there are, separate from the Govern- 
ment, having to do with blind people, or whose membership is made 
up of the blind? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, ma’am; I have no idea. 

Mrs. Green. Could you hazard a guess ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Let me put it this way: The American Foundation 
for the Blind publishes from time to time a directory of, I think they 
claim, between 85 and 90 percent of these agencies, just the ones you 
are talking about. The most recent issue of that book is just out and 
it has over 300 pages in it. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

How many members do you have in your organization ? 
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Mr. Tuompson. At the moment, we have approximately 900 mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. Green. And you are organized in 26 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. No, ma’am. The Blinded Veterans Association is 
a national organization. I referred to our field service program, 
which is currently operating in 26 States and the District. There is 
a portion of the country which we have not been able yet to serve 
with a field representative. Our membership is spread over the 
entire country. 

Mrs. GREEN. Your membership is 900, though ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, ma’am. That would be out of a potential of 
between 3,300 and 3,400, representing the blinded veterans of all wars 
and peacetime. 

Mrs. GREEN. Do your members pay dues ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, ma’am. Dues are $5 per year. We have a 
life membership plan of $50, payable in 2 years. 

Mrs. Green. The $5 is the sum total of National and State or local 
dues ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. GreEN. Do you also have fundraising drives? 

Mr. THompson. Yes; we do. Our fundraising is rather diverse. 
We have been, over the past 5 years, approved by the National Budget 


Committee of the Community Chest and Councils, and a portion of 
our funds come from individual community chests and United Funds. 
We are currently included in about 80 of those. That is throughout 


the country. 

We receive funds on a recurring basis from the Bowlers’ Victor 
League, which is a philanthropic arm of the bowling interests in this 
country. 

Mrs. Green. Outside of the funds, how do you conduct your drives 
for additional funds? 

Mr. THompson. We have some direct mail fundraising, which has 
been conducted on a rather discrete basis to selected groups of indi- 
viduals, mostly industry and the leaders of corporate interests. 

Mrs. Green. What is the direct mail? Is that the license tag? Is 
that yours ? 

Mr. THompson. No. We have never used any kind of unordered 
merchandise or the so-called gimmick mailings, feeling that the ends 
to which our money would be put would not justify the means it would 
take to raise money in that way. We are not at all impressed with that 
type of direct fundraising. Our direct mail fundraising consists 
of a letter and sometimes a small brochure, a very straightforward re- 
quest for funds to sponsor our programs, which are set forth. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have a paid staff at the National and State 
levels, besides your field service people ? 

_ Mr. THompson. We have three male staff members in our Wash- 
ington office and three clerical persons. In addition to that, we have 
five field representatives, all of which are in the field all the time. 

; ven Guesn. Do you work with the National Veterans’ Adminis- 
ration ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, we do. In fact, we have an extremely close 
relationship with the VA regarding our field service program. It 
was designed to supplement their activities. 

38450—59—17 
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Mrs. Green. Are your members ones who were blinded during the 
service or since the service, or both ? 

Mr. THompson. We have an associate membership category, where- 
in veterans whose blindness is not service-connected can belong to the 
association. They have no voting rights. We call it an associate 
membership. It is more of an honorary membership. 

Mrs. Green. Could you estimate the approximate amount of your 
budget for this last year? 

Mr. Tuompson. In the fiscal year of July 1957 through June 1958, 
our expenditures were in the neighborhood of $88,000. The budget 
on which we are working now is $104,000. We will probably be 
somewhat under budget on June 30. 

Mrs. Green. This is a matter of public knowledge? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that it might be help- 
ful to the committee if we did have the budgets of the various groups 
to help us try to evaluate the programs. I had asked the National 
Federation of the Blind. 

I wonder if I might ask you, also, to furnish this material to the 
committee. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I will be glad to. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


BLINDED VETERANS ASSOCIATION, INC., 


Washington, D.C., March 17, 1959. 
Hon. Cart EL.iort, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. EvtriotT: On this past Friday morning, March 13, during the course 
of my testimony before your subcommittee regarding the various bills affecting 
blind persons, I was requested to supply the subcommittee with financial data 
concerning the Blinded Veterans Association. 

I am pleased, therefore, to enclose with this letter a copy of the report of 
the national officers and board of directors which was made to our 13th annual 
convention last July. It includes a treasurer’s report covering income and 
expenditures during the past complete fiscal year. t 

In addition, I am enclosing a copy of the current 1958-59 budget upon which 
the organization is now operating. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM W. THOMPSON, Executive Director. 


BLINDED VETERANS ASSOCIATION 
Budget, July 1, 1958—June 30, 1959 
SUMMARY 


General and special funds forecast, July 1, 1958 
Predicted income during fiscal year 


Total funds available during fiscal year 
Less predicted expenditures during fiscal year 


General and special funds forecast, June 30, 1959 


PREDICTED INCOME 
Membership dues =m 
BVA Bulletin subscriptions 
American Foundation for the Blind 
Bowlers Victory Legion 
Lilly endowment grant_ 
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Budget, July 1, 1958—June 30, 1959—Continued 


PREDICTED INCOME—continued 


Comm. EE ee ee wit ha nected A PEt ne $15, 000 


Other contributions 








Savings and loan account dividends. 
Life membership trust fund dividends 


Total predicted income 
Fb 
PROPOSED EXPENDITURES 
Personal services: 
Administrative and professional salaries 
Clerical salaries 





President’s clerical expense 
Field representatives’ clerical expenses 


Subtotal 





Services other than personal: 
Communications 








Transportation and travel__ 
Publications purchased 





Repairs to equipment_ 
Auditing. 














Legal services 





Bonding - 











Mailing and printing services__-_ 
Press clipping service 
Advertising 

BVA Bulletin 


Subtotal 


Materials and supplies: 
Stationery and supplies 


Subtotal 





Furniture and equipment 


Fixed and special charges: 
Insurance and taxes 
Rent 
WVF dues - 








Other expenses: 
Net convention expenses 
Contributions to other organizations 





Regional group organization 
Public relations 








Miscellaneous. 








Subtotal 





Total proposed expenditures 





41, 049 


APPENDIX III. BLINDED VETERANS ASSOCIATION 139TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL OFFICERS AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Your national officers and board of directors are pleased to report that the 
year since the last convention has been one of marked progress for the Blinded 
Veterans Association. Membership has grown substantially, and the field serv- 
ice program has continued to serve increasing numbers of blinded veterans. 
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The board of directors held three meetings since last year’s convention. At its 
meeting on December 7, 1957, held in Washington, D.C., the board reviewed the 
resolutions adopted by the 12th annual convention and directed the executive 
director to take appropriate action to implement them. Action has been taken on 
all convention resolutions. 

In an effort to maintain closer liaison with the membership, board members 
elected from the six director districts agreed to write to the members in their 
respective districts soliciting their views on organizational and other matters. 
Requests for service and information were referred by board members to the 
BVA headquarters staff and the views of members on policy matters were 
referred to the board of directors. 

The board of directors held a second meeting on April 12, 1958, in New York 
City, and approved a budget calling for expenditures of $105,709 during the fiscal 
year July 1, 1958—June 30, 1959. The budget provides for field service to individ- 
ual blinded veterans in six field areas. 

The board met on July 15, 1958, in Seattle and approved reports for presenta- 
tion to the convention. At this meeting, the board appointed William W. Thomp- 
son to the position of executive director, succeeding Irvin P. Schloss, who 
resigned effective June 14, 1958, to become the legislative analyst of the American 
Foundation for the Blind. 

The executive committee, which consists of National President John E. Mat- 
tingly, and Board Members Melvin J. Maas, David Schnair, and W. Marshall 
Smith, took action in September 1957 to confirm the appointment of Douglas W. 
Kinney, of San Francisco, Calif., to be the field representative in field area VIII, 
succeeding George M. Gillispie, who resigned effective October 4, 1957. On April 
29, 1958, the executive committee designated National Service Director William 
W. Thompson to serve as acting executive director for the period from June 14, 
1958, to July 15, 1958. The board has empowered the executive committee to act 
on association business between board meetings. 


ELECTIONS FOR BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


In aceordance with the provisions of the BVA bylaws, elections for the board 
were held in director districts 1 and 2. 

On March 17, 1958, letters soliciting nominations were sent to members residing 
in the above-named director districts. Julius D. Morris of New Britain, Conn., 
was nominated from district 1. Joseph Lampasi, of Brooklyn, N.Y., and David L. 
Sechnair, of New York City, were nominated from director district 2. 

On May 2, 1958, ballots and short biographies of the candidates were mailed 
to all members in districts 1 and 2. The results are as follows: 

District 1: For Morris, 60 votes. 

District 2: For Lampasi, 20 votes ; for Schnair, 75 votes. 

Both Mr. Morris and Mr. Schnair were elected for 3-year terms, which will 
begin after the installation ceremony at the banquet on Saturday night, July 19, 
1958. 


MEMBERSHIP 


As of June 30, 1958, the Blinded Veterans Association had 718 members. These 
consisted of the following : 193 life members ; 80 paying toward life membership; 
372 annual members; 13 associate life members; 2 paying toward associate life 
membership; and 58 annual associate members. 

For the purpose of comparison, total membership figures for the past several 
years are as follows: 1957, 724; 1956, 621; 1955, 562; 1954, 464; 1953, 502; 
1952, 492. 

The distribution of voting members as of June 30, 1958, by regional groups, was 
as follows: 


Blinded Veterans of Southern 
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Rhode Island 
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On September 17, 1957, the national president reappointed National Vice Presi- 
dent Robert A. Bottenberg, Board Member Guy Stone, and Executive Director 
Irvin P. Schloss as trustees of the BVA life membership fund. The trustees 
continued to invest life membership dues in securities of Wellington Fund, Inc., 
a mutual fund. 

As of June 30, 1958, the life membership fund of the Blinded Veterans Associa- 
tion owned 867 shares of Wellington Fund securities at a total cost of $12,060.11. 
On that same date the fund contained $79.87 in uninvested dues and $313.24 
income held for distribution to the appropriate regional groups and to the na- 
tional organization. The sum of $294.12 received as a capital gain distribution 
at the end of December 1957 was reinvested in Wellington Fund securities in order 
to increase the future yield to regional groups. 


PERSON NEL 


As a result of staff changes during the year, the Blinded Veterans Association 
now has eight full-time employees. The budget for the fiscal year, beginning 
July 1, 1958, provides for an executive director, a national service director, an 
administrative assistant, five field representatives, as well as three full-time and 
one part-time clerical staff members at BVA headquarters. The personnel com- 
plement at BVA headquarters in Washington, D.C., consists of William W. 
Thompson, executive director ; Loyal E. Apple, national service director ; Jack H. 
Street, administrative assistant; Miss Anne A. Holst, secretary ; and Miss Mary 
Martin, clerk-typist. 

The following BVA field representatives are working full time in their respec- 
tive field areas: Charles P. Jones, field area II (New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania) ; Loyal E. Apple, field area III (Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, and 
Ohio) ; Robert L. Robinson, field area V (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee) ; and Douglas W. Kinney, field area VIII (Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming). There is 
currently a vacancy in the position of field representative for field area VII (Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin), created by the resignation of Darwin W. Niles, effective 
July 11, 1958. 

BVA FIELD SERVICE PROGRAM 


During the fiscal year just completed, the BVA field service program has been 
operating with a complement of six field representatives. These men have been 
working in 20 States and the District of Columbia. Three BVA field areas are 
being operated as a direct result of financial grants from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; the American Foundation for the Blind, New York, N.Y.; and the Lilly 
Endowment, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. The OVR and AFB grants which had been 
awarded for 1 year have been renewed for an additional year. The Lilly Endow- 
ment grant was originally made for 3 years, the first of which has just ended. 

In August of 1957, George M. Gillispie, senior member of the BVA field staff, 
submitted his resignation to become effective in October of that year. Gillispie 
activated the pilot field area in New England in September of 1953 and laid the 
valuable groundwork for the future expansion of the field service program. His 
resignation was accepted with deep regret by the executive director. Douglas 
W. Kinney was hired to replace Gillispie in field area VIII (Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Oregon, and Washington). Following a 2-week period of working with 
Gillispie in the field, Kinney spent 4 weeks observing the Blind Rehabilitation 
Unit in the VA hospital at Hines, Il. 

Between July 1, 1957, and June 30, 1958, six BVA field representatives contacted 
and assisted 513 blinded veterans in 251 communities in Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Of these 
men, 388 were contacted for the first time; and during the year, many were con- 
tacted on several occasions. 

As in the past, the BVA field service program has operated by utilizing all 
available resources within the community to aid blinded veterans with problems 
they are encountering. In the period of this report, 89 agencies and organiza- 
tions have rendered a variety of services to blinded veterans as a direct result of 
BVA field activity. The Veterans’ Administration, being the community agency 
with the largest number of services for blinded veterans, was utilized most 
often—in 144 cases. The public agencies serving blind persons contributed valu- 
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able assistance in 87 cases. State employment services, veterans employment 
representatives, other veterans organizations, private agencies for the blind, and 
BVA regional groups were among the other resources utilized by BVA field rep- 
resentatives to assist blinded veterans. A detailed list of these community 
resources appears at a later point in this report. 

It is interesting and important to note that BVA regional groups were utilized 
more frequently during the past year as community resources. Several groups 
have their own service officers, and in other groups this function is handled by a 
committee. 

Where these groups have been located within an active field area, highly 
effective coordination with the national field service program has been developed 
in many instances. This has resulted in freeing the BVA field representative 
for activity in other parts of his field area. These local service officers are not 
BVA field representatives; but in certain situations, their services can be profit- 
ably used by the field representative in the same fashion as the services of other 
resources within the community. 

The table which follows is a statistical presentation of the different types of 
service rendered by and through BVA field representatives during the past year. 
It is well to point out here that the types of service and the time spent in assist- 
ance vary widely from case to case. This degree of variance will depend on such 
factors as the veteran’s job status, his physical condition, his home and family 
environment, and how he reacts to his blindness. The objective to be reached 
in a particular case is another important variable as far as the time and the 
effort of the field representatives are concerned. It ranges from the few minutes 
it may take to secure certain information to the months required to develop 
certain job opportunities. 





Type of assistance Total cases Objective 
reached 





Prosthetic equipment 


Vocational training 
Vocational 


23 

3 

5 

13 

47 

I niig cdamons cdetbcaioetn = 
1 

17 

By fie 2 

15 

21 











A list of community resources used in the field service program during the past 
fiscal year and the number of veterans served by these resources follows: 


Community resources 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc 


American Red Cross, chapters. 


District of Columbia 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Louisville, Ky 


Blinded Veterans Association, regional groups 


Los Angeles regional group 

New York State regional group 
Northern California regional group 
Washington State regional group 


California State Department of Professional and Vocational Standards 

County service officers, Duval County, Fla 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; National Institutes of 
Health, District of Columbia 
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Number of 
Community resources veterans 


Local private agencies for the blind 


Columbia Lighthouse for the Blind, Inc., District of Columbia 

Industrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y____--____-_____________ 
Maryland Workshop for the Blind, Baltimore, Md 

Philadelphia Association for the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa 

Pennsylvania Working Home for Blind Men, Philadelphia, Pa 


Municipal agencies: Atlantic City Housing Authority 
New York State Adjutant General’s Office 

Private law firms: King & King, Attorneys at Law, Norfolk, Va 
Recordings for the Blind, Inc., New York, N.Y_-------- 





State agencies for the blind 


Alabama State Vocational Rehabilitation Division 

Arizona State Division of Public Assistance and Services 

California State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 

District of Columbia Rehabilitation Service 

Florida Council for the Blind 

Illinois State Vocational Rehabilitation Division 

Indiana State Board of Industrial Aid and Vocational Rehabilitation for 
the Blind 

Kentucky State Vocational Rehabilitation Division 

Maryland State Vocational Rehabilitation Division 

New Jersey State Commission for the Blind 

North Carolina State Commission for the Blind 

Oregon Commission for the Blind and Prevention of Blindness_______~ 

Orientation Center for the Blind, Oakland, Calif 

Pennsylvania State Council for the Blind 

South Carolina State Department of Public Welfare, Division for the 





Virginia Commission for the Visually Handicapped 
Washington State Department of Public Assistance, services for the 
blind —_ 








State civil service commissions 





Alabama 
Arizona 





Comentarios one ee oe emencinmes 
Region II, New Jersey 

Region VI, Kentucky 

Region VII, Illinois. 
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Number ef 
Community resources veterans 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Florida 


Veterans’ Administration 
Regional offices 
Baltimore, Md 
Brooklyn, N.Y 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill 
I Ee 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Montgomery, Ala 
I BE RE De Pe Ee 
New York, N.Y 
Pass-A-Grille Beach, Fla 
Philadelphia, Pa 
ne Rh Setters ge ig i RE AEN 
Portland, Oreg 
Roanoke, Va 
St. Paul, Minn 
San Francisco, Calif 
Seattle, Wash 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Veterans’ Benefits Office, District of Columbia 


Veterans employment representative 
Illinois 

Veterans organizations 
American Legion 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Newark, N.J 

St. Paul, Minn 
Seattle, Wash 


Disabled American Veterans 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Roanoke, Va 


Birmingham, Ala 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Newark, N.J 


In the course of the fiscal year just passed, emphasis in the field service program 
has been placed upon unemployed blinded veterans. It is not always possible, 
however, to learn a man’s employment status without contacting him in person; 
and 148 of the 388 veterans visited for the first time last year were found to be 
employed. In addition, employed blinded veterans who requested assistance 
from a field representative were not turned away or ignored. Nevertheless, the 
majority of blinded veterans with whom BVA field representatives worked were 
not gainfully employed; and there are one or two interesting points about this 
group which are felt to be important. 

About 40 percent of these men impressed the BVA field staff at first contact as 
not being satisfied with their idleness but did not appear to be seeking training or 
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a job. Only about half this number were in training or actively looking for work 
when first visited by the field representatives. The balance of this unemployed 
group of blinded veterans was divided between those who because of additional 
disabilities or poor health were not apt to become employed and those who ap- 
peared to be genuinely satisfied in an unemployed status. This last subgroup ap- 
pears to make up about 10 percent of all unemployed blinded veterans con- 
tacted during the year. 

Considerable significance is attached to the fact that the largest by far of the 
subgroups of unemployed blinded veterans was composed of men who were dis- 
satisfied with their unemployed status but who were not doing anything about 
it. Many community services have been available to these individuals; but un- 
fortunately a majority had not been able to make effective use of these resources 
and had ceased to try. The effectiveness of the BVA field service approach with 
these veterans is reflected in some of the statistics mentioned earlier in this re- 
port. Most of the 13 men who entered prevocational rehabilitation training dur- 
ing the year came from this group. The same is true of the 32 blinded veterans 
who received counseling and the 15 who entered some type of vocational train- 
ing. Of the 17 men who became gainfully employed in this report period as a 
result of BVA field service, 9 were not actively seeking work when first contacted 
by BVA field representatives. It is clear that the interested, stimulating, cata- 
lytic action of BVA field representatives has sparked these blinded veterans and 
set them on the road to a more positive future. 

Your board of directors looks forward to the continuing success of the field 
service program in assisting blinded veterans and, at the same time, demon- 
strating the effectiveness of an all-out, community-centered attagk on the indi- 
vidual’s problems. It is hoped that this demonstration will benefit all blind per- 
sons in the country. 

NATIONAL SERVICE 


In the period of this report, the national service director handled requests 
and took action in the cases of 60 blinded veterans at BVA headquarters. Some 
of these men reside outside of active field areas and requested assistance di- 
rectly from the NSD. In other instances, the work involved the cases of 
blinded veterans referred to BVA headquarters by field representatives for 
national level action. 

During the year, the NSD also worked closely with representatives of certain 
regional groups regarding Service to their members. The Blinded Veterans of 
Southern California, Los Angeles regional group, and the New York State 
regional group kept the NSD well informed of their own service activities. 


SPECIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


Regional groups.—During the year, the BVA welcomed the reactivation of one 
regional group and the formation of a new one. The Pennsylvania regional 
group, which dissolved voluntarily in August 1955, was officially reactivated on 
August 24, 1957. The Florida regional group was officially recognized by the 
national organization on June 27, 1958. On December 9, 1957, national head- 
quarters was notified of the dissolution of the Wisconsin regional group. The 
BVA now has 22 regional groups. 

District conventions.—Conventions were held by the BVA regional groups in 
two director districts—one on the east coast and one on the west coast. Dele- 
gates and members of the Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island 
regional groups attended the director district 1 convention, which was held in. 
Bristol, R.I., on May 10, 1958, with the Rhode Island regional group serving 
as the host. National Secretary Norbert L. Cormier and Board Member Julius 
Morris attended the meeting. 

Delegates and members of the Blinded Veterans of Southern California, 
Northern California, Oregon, San Diego, and Washington regional groups at- 
tended the director district 6 convention, which was held in Los Angeles on 
May 23-24, 1958. The national president ; national treasurer, Michael I. Berney ; 
national judge advocate, Durham D. Hail; board member, Clarence C. Carlson; 
and BVA field representative, Douglas W. Kinney attended this 2-day conference. 

Congressional charter—On June 21, 1957, Representative T. A. Thompson 
(Democrat, Louisiana) introduced H.R. 8304, a bill to incorporate the Blinded 
Veterans Association by act of Congress. On May 7, 1958, Subcommittee No. 4 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary held hearings on the bill. National 
President John E. Mattingly, Executive Director Irvin P. Schloss, National 
Service Director William W. Thompson, and Advisory Committee Member 
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Kathern F. Gruber, testified. A statement by Board Member Melvin J. Maas 
was filed. On June 9, 1958, the subcommittee ordered the bill favorably re 
ported to the full committee. No action has yet been taken by the full 
committee. 

Congressional inquiry—On February 7, 1957, the House of Representatives 
adopted House Resolution 65, which authorized the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs to conduct an investigation of fundraising carried on in the name of 
veterans. On June 28, 1957, BVA headquarters received a comprehensive 
questionnaire calling for detailed information about finances, fundraising meth- 
ods, and program activities, especially with regard to job placement of veterans, 
The names and addresses of veterans placed in jobs, the dates of such place. 
ments, and the names and addresses of the employers were called for. The 
questionnaire was completed and mailed to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
on July 5, 1957. 

Early in February 1958 the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs began extensive 
public hearings as part of the investigation into fund raising on behalf of vet- 
erans organizations. On February 18, 1958, Executive Director Irvin P. Schloss 
testified before the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives on the fundraising policy and practices of the Blinded Veterans 
Association. 

As a direct outgrowth of the investigation, the National Association of Vet- 
erans Employment Councils (NAVEC), which was under fire for its fund-raising 
and program practices, agreed to dissolve and turn over its assets to the Blinded 
Veterans Association. This action by NAVEC was encouraged by the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. 

A board of trustees, consisting of NAVEC’s auditor, BVA’s auditor, and a third 
person agreed upon by the two, has been established to administer the actual 
dissolution-liquidation of equipment, supplies, and other types of physical assets; 
liquidation of outstanding obligations of NAVEC; handling of receipts of fund- 
raising drives which were in progress, ete. At present, it appears that NAVEC’s 
cash assets are in the neighborhood of $30,000; and equipment, furniture, and 
supplies are valued at approximately $150,000. As NAVEC had not been granted 
tax-exempt status, settlement of tax obligations will have to be made before the 
amonnt to be received by the BVA can be adequately determined. It presently 
appears that NAVEC’s contributor lists will be the asset of most value to the 
Blinded Veterans Association. 

National legislation—On April 15, 1958, Executive Director Irvin P. Schloss 
testified before the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on behalf of H.R. 
10463, a bill introduced by Representative Olin E. Teague, Democrat, of Texas, 
at the request of the Blinded Veterans Association. The bill, which resulted from 
a resolution adopted by the BVA’s 12th annual convention, would allow vet- 
erans who did not have the full $10,000 NSLI coverage at the time they became 
totally disablied to obtain such additional coverage on a premium-paying basis. 
Although the committee was sympathetic, it took no action on the bill because 
of the precedent which might be set for reopening other phases of the NSLI 
program. 

On June 16, 1958, Acting Executive Director William W. Thompson testified 
before the Veterans’ Affairs Committee on behalf of H.R. 10461 and H.R. 10462, 
both of which had been introduced by Congressman Teague at the request of the 
Blinded Veterans Association as a result of resolutions adopted by the 12th 
annual convention. H.R. 10461 would amend section 315(m) of the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 by establishing total blindness in both eyes having only 
light perception as a criterion for entitlement to compensation under this sub- 
section rather than helplessness. H.R. 10462 would allow the dependents of 
veterans who die while receiving disability compensation under section 315(1-p) 
to receive dependency and indemnity compensation rather than death pension if 
the death were nonservice connected. The committee ordered H.R, 10461 favor- 
ably reported on June 26, 1958. Passage of this bill by the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate can be expected during this session of Congress. The 
committee took no action on H.R. 10462, undoubtedly because of the radical 
change of veterans affairs philosophy involved. 

The BVA’s 12th annual convention adopted a resolution in opposition to H.R. 
8609, “A bill to protect the right of the blind to self-expression through organiza- 
tions of the blind.” This bill and numerous companion bills have been referred 
to the Subcommittee on Special Education of the House Education and Labor 
Committee. The subcommittee has not scheduled hearings, and it is unlikely 
that any action will be taken during the present Congress. 
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H.R. 1955, a bill introduced by Representative D. R. (Billy) Matthews (Demo- 
erat, of Florida), to authorize a study of all work for the blind in the United 
States has not received any action during the current session of Congress. This 
bill was endorsed by the Blinded Veterans Association. It is expected that 
efforts will be made during the 86th Congress to secure enactment of the bill, so 
that authoritative study hopefully resulting in improved services to all blind 
persons can be made. 

President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped.—Dur- 
ing the year, BVA headquarters staff maintained a close working relationship 
with the staff of the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped which is under the chairmanship of Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
USMCR (retired), a member of the BVA board of directors. In addition to at- 
tending the annual meeting of the President's Committee in Washington, D.C., 
May 8-9, 1958, BVA staff members participated in the work of the Disabled 
Veterans Subcommittee and the Public Service Subcommittee. 

Public relations workshop.—Executive Director Irvin P. Schloss attended the 
Second Annual Public Relations Workshop for workers for the blind sponsored 
by the American Foundation for the Blind in New York City, February 3-5, 1958. 
The purpose of the workshop was to instruct agency personnel in public rela- 
tions techniques. 

Workshop conference.—National Service Director William W. Thompson and 
BVA Field Representative Charles P. Jones attended the National Institute on 
the Role of the Workshop in Rehabilitation, held at Bedford, Pa., April 15-18, 
1958. 

World Veterans Federation.—During the year, the BVA continued its partici- 
pation in the work of the WVF. The American council of the WVF held several 
meetings during the year. National President John E. Mattingly attended a 
meeting of the council in Chicago on March 8, 1958. 

The Seventh General Assembly of the WVF was held in West Berlin from 
October 28 through November 1, 1957. Board member Melvin J. Maas repre- 
sented the BVA. 

BVA National Advisory Committee—The national president appointed the 
following to the BVA’s National Advisory Committee: Mr. M. Robert Barnett, 
executive director, American Foundation for the Blind, New York, N.Y.; the 
Reverend Thomas J. Carroll, director, Catholic Guild for the Blind, Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. A. L. Ebersole, director, Bowlers Victory Legion, Washington, D.C. ; 
Miss Kathern F. Gruber, assistant director, American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York, N.Y.; Mr. G. Walter Laborie of H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, Mass. ; 
Mr. Nathan Newman, businessman, New York, N.Y.; Dr. Peter J. Salmon, 
executive director, Industrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, N.¥.; and Mr. 
Nicholas Vignone, Local 405, United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, West Hartford, 
Conn. 


BLINDED VETERANS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C., TREASURER’S REPORT 
Summary of cash transactions, July 1, 1957—June 30, 1958 


General and special funds, July 1, 1957 $52, 737. 16 
Less funds held in trust: 
Employees’ bond fund 
Pennsylvania regional group trust fund 
278. 00 


Cash position, July 1, 1957 52, 459. 16 
Income during fiscal period 82, 189. 82 


Funds available during fiscal period 134, 648. 98 
Less cash expended during fiscal period 90, 287. 75 





Cash position, June 30, 1958 44, 361. 23 
Additional funds held in trust: Employees’ bond fund 11. 25 


General and special funds, June 30, 1958 144, 872. 48 


1 General and special funds held as follows: 
Special account 
General account 
Savings and loan acocunts 12, 307. 32 


44, 372. 48 
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Income, July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958 








Membership dues 

BVA Bulletin subscriptions 
American Foundation for the Blind 
Bowlers Victory Legion 

Lilly Endowment Grant 

OVR Grant 

Community chests 

Other contributions 

Savings and loan account dividends 
Life membership trust fund dividends 


Total income during fiscal period 82, 189. 82 


Expenditures, July 1, 1957—June 30, 1958 
Personal services : 
Administrative and professional salaries $38, 570. 40 
Clerical salaries 10, 900. 37 
President’s clerical expense 
Field representatives’ clerical expense 


Subtotal $51, 789. 40 
Services other than personal : 

Communications $1, 278. 24 
Transportation and travel 20, 597. 76 
Publications purchased 40. 15 
Repairs to equipment 127. 15 
Auditing 170. 00 
Legal services 400. 00 
Bonding 200. 00 
Mailing and printing services 1, 177. 48 
Press clipping service 120. 00 
Advertising 77. 80 
BVA Bulletin 


27, 357. 39 
Materials and supplies: 


Stationery and supplies $1, 751. 41 
Postage 
Publicity materials 


Subtotal 
Furniture and equipment 
Fixed and special charges: 
Insurance and taxes 
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Subtotal 

Direct fundraising expense 

Other expenses : 
Net convention expense 
Contributions to other organizations_._.._._....._______ 
Regional group organizations 
Public relations 
SERIA TER | CORE TT RT 
Achievement award 


Subtotal 529. 88 


Total expenditures during fiscal period 90, 287. 75 
2 $4,657 applicable to 1958—59 budget. 


Respectfully submitted. 
MICHAEL I. BERNAY, 
National Treasurer. 
Mrs. Green. I have no other questions. 
Mr. Extiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 
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Mr. Danters. Dr. Thompson, is your group a voluntary group or 
is it chartered by the Government ? 

Mr. THompson. Last August we were granted a national charter 
by the Congress. 

Mr. Danres. And pursuant tothat charter 

Mr. Tuompson. We were chartered in the State of New York. 

Mr. Daniets. Pursuant to that charter, you are authorized to es- 
tablish veterans’ organizations or posts in the various States? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. And we do have such subordinate organiza- 
tions which we call regional groups. They are, for the most part, or- 
ganized on a statewide basis, because our membership is following the 
centers of population. It is spread pretty thinly over the country. 
None of these groups have any brick and mortar posts or chapter 
houses. 

Mr. Dantets. In answer to a question by Congresswoman Green, 
you stated that each veteran pays dues. Are the dues the same in each 
and every chapter or post ? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Danrexs. $5 per member ¢ 

Mr. THompson. $5 per member. When a member pays his dues, if 
he resides in a regional-group area, $4 of that $5, or 80 percent, is re- 
turned to the regional group for their local programs. 

Mr. Dantets. Are you required by law to submit an annual report 
to the Government with respect to your fiscal affairs ? 

Mr. Tuomreson. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you file a financial report with any agency of the 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Toompson. Not routinely. 

Mr. Dantes. Now, Doctor, the veterans under Federal legislation, 
do receive from the National Government a great number of bene- 
fits which veterans who are not service disabled receive; is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Danrers. Under the Federal program, does a veteran have 
the opportunity of schooling and applying for services which the ordi- 
i blind person does not have the opportunity to take advantage 
of? 

Mr. Tuomeson. I assume now you are speaking of a veteran whose 
blindness occurred in or asa result of his service ? 

Mr. Dantets. Yes. Could you enumerate those benefits? 

Mr. Tuomeson. The benefits to which he would be entitled by vir- 
tue of his service-connected disability might begin with a type of 
prevocational rehabilitation or personal adjustment, followed by vo- 
cational counseling, job training. 

In conjunction with these services, or perhaps separate from them, 
are services for medical care, with respect to his service-connected dis- 
ability, social service, and the provision of certain types of prosthetic 
and sensory aids, all of which services are administered by the Vet- 
trans’ Administration. 

I do not quite remember how you put it, but when you say would 
a nonveteran blind person be entitled to these benefits, obviously not 
from the Veterans’ Administration. He would be entitled to services 
of the same kind under the same headings from public and private 
institutions or installations and agencies. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you know whether or not such services are avail- 
able throughout the various States of this country ? 
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Mr. Tuomrson. To my knowledge, there are few, if any, States 
which do not provide blind citizens of that State with the opportunit 
to secure prevocationa] rehabilitation, vocational counseling, job 
placement. If their economic means are such that they cannot afford 
medical care, medical restoration with respect to their disability, I 
feel sure that all States provide that. 

Usually, if there is need for some equipment specifically connected 
with their job, I believe there is usually provision for that. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you have any knowledge as to the number of vet- 
erans who were blinded by virtue of their services during World War 
I, World War I, and the Korean conflict ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I will say that we estimate, based upon figures that 
we received from the Veterans’ Administration, that between 800 and 
1,000 World War I veterans are today considered to be within the 
definition of blindness due to their service. Approximately 2,200 or 
2,300 veterans from the Second World War are in that category, and 
approximately 350 to 400 veterans are from the Korean war in that 
category. 

I do not think we were able to get what we would consider to be a 
reasonable estimate on the so-called peacetime service-connected 
veterans. 

Mr. Dantets. Therefore, you would estimate that the number of 
blinded veterans might range from about 3,300 to 3,700 or 3,800. Of 
that number of blinded veterans, how many of them have applied for 
rehabilitation or vocational care? 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not have that information. I would hesitate 
to even make a guess. 

The Veterans’ Administration published a very interesting docu- 
ment last June, which was called American War Blinded in a Postwar 
Setting. This was a rather intensive study of 1,947 blinded veterans 
of the Second World War and Korea, done between the fall of 1952 
and the spring of 1953. 

There would be specific, I am sure, statistics in there with respect 
to how many of these almost 2,000 individuals had applied for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, how many had completed it, and those who had 
interrupted it. I do not have those figures in my head right now. I 
can get them for you. 

r. Dantets. If the information is available at veterans’ headquar- 
ters, this committee will make it its business to obtain them. 

I have just one other question, sir. How many of the veterans who 
have been rehabilitated are gainfully employed today, if you know? 

Mr. Tompson. This same survey that I spoke of indicated that 
slightly more than 50 percent of these 1,947 men were gainfully em- 

loyed at the time that they were contacted during the survey. Our 
eld service program is concerned primarily with the 49 percent; it 
has been. 

We feel, and this is our own estimate, that that number has prob- 
ably risen now to between 55 and 60 percent. This figure is based 
upon veterans from World War IT and Korea. 

May I just add to that by saying, with respect to a question that 
Mrs. Green raised, that our field service program has no specific con- 
nection with our membership. The service of our field representa- 
tives is available to blinded veterans without regard to their member- 
ship in the organization or not. I am sure the VA would never have 
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undertaken to work so closely with us if we had tied it to our 
membership. 

Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Danrexs. Certainly. 

Mrs. Green. In line with that, Dr. Thompson, do you consult. with 
the Veterans’ Administration in each case you try to help? Is there 
a close working relationship ? 

Mr. THomeson. Very close. I would not say our field representa- 
tives consult with them in every case, but our men are in very close 
association with the staff of the VA regional offices which have juris- 
dictions in the places where these men live. 

The principal concern of our field program is to make the best pos- 
sible use of the resources available in the community. We are trying 
to avoid a duplication of effort. 

Obviously, if you are talking about blinded veterans, one of the 
most important community resources is the Veterans’ Administration. 
In every instance, when we feel that some service is desirable, if it is 
svailable through the Veterans’ Administration we will want to dis- 
cuss it with them and with the veteran in question. 

Mrs. Green. What does your organization provide above and be- 
yond what the Veterans’ Administration provides for a blinded 
veteran ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. I would say that what we provide is an intensely 
personal although intangible service. 

Mrs. GREEN. What do you mean by personal but intangible? 

Mr. Tuomrson. We provide the stimulation of a war-blinded vet- 
eran who has met his problems and solved them. This is with respect 
to the blinded veteran upon whom he is calling. We feel that this 
is a very important factor in our field service program. It is not 
one which the VA can supply in the same measure. 

Mrs. Green. You say that it is intangible. Do you help in voca- 
tional rehabilitation ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. I would say on the fringes. When I said 
intangible I meant to say that the Blinded Veterans Association does 
not supply anything in a material way. We do not purchase services. 

Mrs. Green. Do you help them get jobs? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. We sso prefer to do it by implementing 
or augmenting the local resources, but there have been many instances 
when, in the face of a low level of service at all in that community, 
our field representatives have undertaken to develop job opportunities. 

Mrs. GREEN. Does not the vocational rehabilitation service help in 
getting jobs and rehabilitation, and soon? What do you do in addi- 
tion to that? It would seem to me there was a duplication of effort 
here. I do not understand what your service provides. 

Mr. Tuompson. We do everything we can to avoid a parallel activ- 
ity. If a State agency serving blind persons has an effective place- 
ment program with experienced personnel, we lend our weight to their 
effort, if that is going to be effective. If it is not necessary, we move 
on. If the quality of their service is not what it should be, and 
if we find that these individuals on whom we are calling are interested 
in employment and actively seeking it on their own behalf, and are 
not being assisted in an effective manner, we feel that we are not in 
a position to just walk away and say, “Well, this is unfortunate, but 
the service here is not quite what it should be.” We try to augment 
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it. That may entail a direct intervention into the situation on the 
part of the field representative. I would hope and believe that in 
every instance our field representatives do not undertake anything 
on a unilateral basis without first trying to augment or work jointly 
with whatever is in the community. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I understand someone from HEW is 
going to be asked to testify on these bills. I wonder if I might also 
request that someone from the Veterans’ Administration be asked to 
appear. 

ie. Exxiorr. We can ask them to appear at further hearings. 

General Maas. Mr. Chairman, may | supplement Dr. Thompson’s 
reply to Mrs. Green ? 

rs. Green. First, may I say to General Maas that the gentleman 
from New Jersey has the floor and the time is slipping. I asked him 
to yield to me. 

r. Dantezs. I am through, but I would, however, at this time like 
tothank Dr. Thompson for his testimony. It has been very interesting 
and very beneficial to the work of this committee. 

Mr. Exnssorr. The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Giarmo. Dr. Thompson, your organization, did I understand, 
has 900 members ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Approximately, yes. 

Mr. Grarmo. Does that include the associate members ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir, it does. 

Mr. Grarmo. So that in all, including veteran and nonveteran—— 

Mr. THompson. No, we have no nonveterans. 

Mr. Grarmo. Then it is nonservice connected ; is that the distinction ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. All of these men are veterans. Some are 
associate members, and the reason for their associate membership is 
because their blindness is not service connected. The number of asso- 
ciate members within that 900—I probably should have realized these 
questions would come up—is about 300. Not more than that. 

Mr. Giarmo. About 300 veterans with non-service-connected blind- 
ness ; is that correct ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Giarmo. Do they also receive treatment at VA installations if 
there is space available? 

Mr. THompson. They do, with respect to hospitalization. That 
would include, as far as the VA is concerned, this prevocational re- 
habilitation and personal adjustment training that I was speaking of; 
yes. 

Mr. Grarmo. I see. So then your organization is completely vet- 
eran and you are speaking for a group within the group of blind, let 
us say, who areall veterans. Isthat correct? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grarmo. It is the feeling of your organization that they are 
opposed to H.R. 14? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Grarmo. Is the theory for that based upon the fact that it would 
constitute legislation for a special group or class? Or is it because 
of the facts, as I believe the general pointed out earlier, that it would 
be a further encroachment of the Federal Government into problems 
which should remain in the various States? What is the reason for 
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your objection? In your prepared statement, I noticed that you spoke 
of legislation for a particular class, or what we call class legislation. 
I recall that the general spoke of the encroachment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into State matters. Is that also the reason for your objec- 
tion to H.R. 14? 

Mr. Tuompson. Would it be proper for the general to answer that 
question, since he raised that point ? 

Mr. Giarmo. Would that be all right, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

General Maas, you may address yourself to the question. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS 


General Maas. I think both elements were present when the bills 
were analyzed and a position taken by the organization. We did feel 
that on the special class legislation there was a very small group which 
would be affected, and that there was no more reason why these special 
protections, if they are protections, should be thrown around a very 
minority group than any other group. There are many other groups 
of handicapped far larger in numbers to whom this might just as well 
apply as the blind; plus the fact that we felt that all of this, par- 
ticularly this type of legislation, was just further encroachment on 
local management of citizens’ affairs. 

Mr. THompson. May Icomment? I didn’t raise the part about the 
States rights, but as far as this legislation with respect to a small group 
is concerned, I feel that there might as well be legislation on behalf 
of amputees, or cardiacs, or epileptics, particularly with relation to 
those who suffer epilepsy. 

There are many, many exterior types about those people and I can 
see where they might feel that legislation on their behalf would be 
beneficial. Ithink that this could lead to a very unfortunate precedent 
and that is what I meant by the statement in my testimony. 

Mr. Grarmo. Is that based upon the belief and the attitude of the 
blind that they are normal people, except that they have a sensory 
defect, and they can take care of themselves ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I believe that our membership, as I understand it, 
feels with respect to the intent of H.R. 14 that they have no need for 
this kind of legislation and that they feel this question of segregation is 
already too much accented, and that, as I mid, this would ba just one 
more setting apart of the blind without a valid basis. 

Mr. Grarmo. In other words, they do not want to be set apart from 
other people at all? 

Mr. THompson. I would say that was true. 

Mr. Giarmo. Except in this narrow field that is encompassed in the 
bill that you and the gentleman prefer, which would set up a commis- 
sion to study the problems affecting them, is that right? 

Mr. Tuomrson. The BVA feels that blindness brings certain prob- 
lems which have to be dealt with and that these can be set down. There 
is a need for certain specialized services with respect to blind persons. 
Beyond that point, I would say that a great many blind people feel 
that they do not want any special privilege or they do not want to be 
set apart. 

Mr. Giarmo, Let me ask you another question. You have taken a 
position on H.R. 14 and I believe also on H.R. 5243, and I assume that 
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this is your official position and the position of the organization which 
you represent, is that so? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Giarmo. How do you ascertain the feeling of the members of the 
organization concerning these bills? Do you have some sort of a meet- 
ing or some sort of publication of these various bills and then receive 
reports from them ? 

r. Tuompson. In August of 1957 the BVA annual convention 
unanimously adopted a resolution opposing; and the number of bill 
slips me, a bill identical to H.R. 14, at that time having been introduced 
in the current Congress. Last December our board of directors met 
and reconfirmed this stand of the BVA. 

Mr. Giarmo. How many were at the convention ? 

Mr. Tuomeson. I do not know. 

Mr. Giarmo. Could you give us any idea at all of it approximately ? 

Mr. THompson. I would say Appronimetely 125 members. 

Mr. Grarmo. Were they from all sections of the country ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. Our bylaws provide that a quorum at a con- 
vention shall consist of members from at least three of our regional 
groups. There was a much broader representation at the Hartford 
convention than that. I would say there were not more than a very 
few States from which there were not members at that convention. 

Mr. Grarmo. Are all of your members receiving compensation or 
pensions as a result of their blindness from one or other governmental 
agencies ? 

Mr. Tuompson. All of the men whose blindness are service con- 
nected are receiving disability compensation from the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Some of the associate members are receiving disability pensions 
which are payable from a non-service-connected disability. I said 
some of them, because there is an income limitation with respect to 
that pension, and I have no doubt but that some of the associate 
members have incomes that would make them ineligible to receive it. 

Mr. Giarmo. As a result of the compensation which most of our 
people are receiving from the Government does this make their 
economic situation better than the nonveteran blind? 

Mr. Tuomrson. I would say that it did. 

Mr. Grarmo. So that your problems are to that extent somewhat 
different and perhaps economically better than the many thousands 
of other blind peo Te who are not veterans; is that so? 

Mr. THOMPSON. t would say that, insofar as the problems that these 
persons have stem from their economic privation, that would be true. 

Mr. Griarmo. As a result of this better economic standard which 
many of the veterans have do you feel that that had any influence 
in causing these people to not favor H.R. 14? 

Mr. Tuompson. I am trying to recall the discussions that I have 
heard on this bill and other points allied to it. If there is a bearing 
it is indirect. I couldn’t say that there was a direct association. 

Mr. Giarmo. Do you have occasion to speak and discuss these prob- 
lems with blind people who are not veterans? 

Mr. Tuompson. From time to time; yes. 

Mr. Giarmo. In your speeches or talks with the nonveteran blind 
have you found many who felt the same way about H.R. 14 as your 

organization does? 
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Mr. Tuompson. No; I am afraid that I would not have enough con- 
tact on that specific point to even make a judgment. 

Mr. Giarmo. Doctor, you have been here, I assume for some of 
the prior hearings we have held on this? 

Mr. TuHompson. I wasn’t fortunate to be able to attend. 

Mr. Grarmo. We have had a great many people who are blind ap- 
pear before us and these are people, as I understand it, who have had 
to find their own economic security as best they could with their afflic- 
tion, and I wonder if that is the reason why there seems to be a com- 
plete divergence in viewpoint as to H.R. 14, the fact that the blinded 
veteran has a basic amount of money which he will receive from the 
Veterans’ Administration which gives him some sense and feeling of 
economic security, whereas these other people are deprived of this and 
do not have it. 

Mr. THompson. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Grarmo. Yes; I would like to hear your comment. 

Mr. THompson. I wanted to, but I was trying to answer your ques- 
tion. Since this was not part of my testimony, I do not offer it as be- 
ing the absolute policy of the Blinded Veterans Association, but as 
executive director and former national service director, having had 
spits om of our field service program, I have had an opportunity to 
talk with a great many blinded veterans in the past 4 years, and to 
see a good many agency operations and to observe that aspect of it, 
and I do feel this way: The economic stability which service-connected 
blinded veterans have has enabled them in many instances literally to 
afford not to accept services of an agency, not to solicit them, or to 
differ, no matter how unrealistically, with the advice, counsel, or pol- 
icies of an agency or its personnel. 

They have had this independence. By definition this is something 
that a nonveteran blind person does not have, and I have seen instances 
where a sense of frustration developed with respect to the services that 
were available and those who were providing these services. Nobody 
likes to be handled, and sometimes persons feel that they are being 
handled. We believe that this is true, this is valid, and this is some- 
thing not to be desired, but as far as H.R. 14 is concerned, I think it is 
a misdirected thrust at this. As I said, the Blinded Veterans Asso- 
ciation does not feel that the way to cure these ills is to burn down 
the existing structure of service to blind people. 

There is a necessity, and we feel a grave necessity, for an increase in 
the principles and standards throughout this whole thing, but we want 
to start where we are and not go back to the very beginning. 

Mr. Grarmo. I thank you, Doctor. 

General Maas. Mr. Chairman, may I just briefly supplement the 
answer? I probably have a broader opportunity than Dr. Thompson 
to talk to nonveteran blind, and I have talked with hundreds of blind 
persons all over the country, nonveterans, and discussed this, and in 
my own personal experience I have found very few who were agitated 
about it or who were in support of the principles involved in H.R. 14. 

Mr. Grarmo. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, gentlemen. It has been a 
pleasure to have you. 

General Maas. Thank you.. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Our next witness is Mr. Harry E. Simmons, execu- 
tive director of the Florida Council for the Blind, Tampa, Fla. 

Mr. Simmons. 
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STATEMENT OF HARRY E. SIMMONS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
FLORIDA COUNCIL FOR THE BLIND, TAMPA, FLA. 


Mr. Srumons. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the sake of 
brevity I will attempt to summarize and make the statement very 
short because time is getting short. 

Mr. Exxiorr. May I say that the Chair deeply appreciates your 
consideration for the fact that following you we have six other wit- 
nesses today. 

Mr. Summons. Yes. 

I would like first to make the statement that the Florida Council 
for the Blind in its professional blind advisory committee have long 
felt the need for a qualitative and substantive study of services for 
the blind in the United States at the present time, and they passed a 
resolution to the effect in formal meeting and I will not read the reso- 
lution, but it does support a study commission. 

We feel that before ony new legislation on a national level is 
passed, a complete scientific study of the present state of affairs is 
necessary and it should be carefully prepared and documented. The 
study should encompass such factors as overlapping in communities, 
lack of services, and where, geographically, those services are lacking, 
the methods of fund raising and the disposition of the funds, and all 
other facts that are pertinent to the problem. 

We feel that then and only then with the facts on the table can 
effective action be taken, much the same as blueprints and engineer- 
ing data and estimates are necessary before a construction project 
is started. 

In summary, I will say we strongly support a study commission 
bill. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you have any thought as to how that study should 
be conducted, whether by Presidential commission or a congressional 
commission ¢ 

Mr. Stumons. No, I think that after the committee has the facts 
they would probably be in a better position to decide the setup them- 
selves. We feel the important thing is the study itself, and the extent 
of it and who does it I think the committee should take care of. I 
then wish to state that our organization is quite emphatically opposed 
to H.R. 14. 

We feel that the title is a bit misleading. We feel that the organiza- 
tion in question has had the right to organize. In an article in the 
Braille Monitor in January of 1958 there is an article entitled, 
“Forty-fourth State Affiliate—Only Four To Go,” and I believe at 
their national conventions and in the press and in speeches to other 
conventions and meetings they have demonstrated their ability to ex- 

ress their theories and philosophies, and I know in Florida they 
aa done it very vocally to the legislature, to our State board in 


formal meetings, to the press, and in their newsletters, so we feel that 
they have had the right to organize and they have had the right to 
self-expression. 

Then if we concede that argument, the only other reason we can 
see for the passage of the bill would be leverage to attempt to impose 
the philosophies and theories, which of course some of us do not feel 
are effective in providing services for the blind. Mostly our objec- 
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tion, of course, is based on what we feel would be a very dangerous 
precedent, as has been outlined before, and that if we give these spe- 
cial interest privileges to one group, then you have the vast group of 
very severely disabled people that also would certainly be entitled to the 
same consideration, and some of the disability groups, the paraplegics 
and the quadruple amputees, are seriously disabled ple. The 
closest analogy I can think of that might want similar legislation is 
the ‘Townsend movement. 

A quarter of a century ago Dr. Townsend devised the Townsend 
plan which was supposed to spend the Nation into unprecedented 
prosperity, organized all over the United States; and those groups 
exist today, and now Dr. Townsend is a neighbor of mine in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and knowing him well I know he still believes in his 
philosophy and theories very strongly. 

He probably would be the very next one to ask for privileges, since 
Congress has never given him favorable action on his plan or the 
Social Security Board or its successor, so that is a good illustration I 
think of what could follow one special-interest bill. 

In summary, I would say that we very much favor a study bill 
and we do not like a special-interest bill, be it any kind of an organ- 
ization, but, above all, I think we want the blind people of this coun- 
try to get the very finest services that the Nation can afford. I will 
conclude with that. 

(Statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Harry BEB. SiMMONS, EXECUTIVE DIREcTOR, FLORIDA COUNCIL FOR 
THE BLIND, TAMPA, FLA. 


The Florida Council for the Blind and its professional blind advisory com- 
mittee have long felt the need for a qualitative, substantive study of services 
available to the blind in the United States. Such a study should be an evalua- 
tive function to determine the adequacy of existing services and the need for 
extension or elimination of certain services. 

With this thought in mind, in formal session the State board of the Florida 
Council for the Blind adopted the following resolution : 

“Whereas the House Committee on Education and Labor will hold hearings 
on H.R. 1855, by Representative Matthews, a bill for the establishment of a 
temporary National Advisory Committee for the Blind, and 

“Whereas it is believed by this council that the passage of such a bill would 
result in great benefits for the blind people of America, and 

“Whereas this council has repeatedly expressed itself as being in favor 
of the general principles of H.R. 1855: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Florida Council for the Blind, That they request the House 
Committee on Education and Labor to report H.R. 1855 favorably so that the 
House of Representatives may have a chance to vote on this important piece 
of legislation.” 

We strongly feel, that, before any new national legislation is passed af- 
fecting the blind, a complete scientific study of the present state of affairs in 
the field of services for the blind should be carefully prepared and documented. 
This study should encompass such factors as overlapping of services in com- 
munities, lack of services, and where such a lack exists, professional level of 
Services available and rendered, the methods of fund raising for services and 
the disposition of such funds, and all other facts pertinent to the subject of the 
welfare of blind people, or those threatened with blindness. 

We feel that then, and only then, with all the facts on the table can construc- 
tive new legislation be considered at the national level, I personally feel that 
such a procedure is almost self-evident, much as the preparation of blueprints, 
engineering data, specifications and estimates are necessary before the con- 
struction of any physical construction project. 

We, therefore, strongly recommend the endorsement by this subcommittee of 
a bill creating a temporary commission to study and report on the problems relat- 
ing to blindness and the needs of blind persons. 
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Also before this subcommittee for consideration is H.R. 14, purportedly pre- 
pared to protect the right of the blind to self-expression through organizations 
of the blind. The Florida Council for the Blind and its professional blind 
advisory committee take a vigorous stand in opposition to this bill. We feel that 
its innocent sounding designation and ostensible purposes disguise the intent of 
the bill and that it represents a dangerous precedent. We understand that 
there are bills of a similar nature introduced and would like to go on record in 
opposition to them. 

The national organization sponsoring this bill has certainly been given every 
opportunity to organize, and has so stated in its national magazine the Braille 
Monitor in its January 1958 issue through the article entitled “Forty-fourth 
(State) Affiliate—Only Four To Go.” Other articles in its magazine gives 
figures on the national and State membership. It is, therefore, self-evident that 
the organization has already exercised the right to organize. 

As to the term “self-expression,” I can only state that, at the national con- 
ventions each year, and through speakers in its organization to other conventions 
and meetings, certainly the right of self-expression was not denied—quite the 
contrary. In its national magazine, the Braille Monitor, and its Ink Print copy 
Wwe can see no evidence of repression. Their philosophies and theories are ex- 
pounded at length. The members of its affiliate in Florida have been vocal and 
energetic in setting forth their opinions through the press, its newsletter, to the 
legislature and most surely to our board in formal meetings. 

If then, as these statements indicate, they have the right to organize and the 
right to self-expression through organization—what is such legislaion intended 
to secure? Apparently it is an attempt to secure leverage to force the adoption 
of the leadership theories and philosophies. Some of us in the States feel that it 
is legislation designed to forbid us to duck when blows are aimed at us—or a “no 
ducking” bill. 

Further, the right of organization and assembly and the right of self-expres- 
sion is such a basic part of our Constitution that it appears entirely unnecessary 
to have special legislation enacted to cover this one group exclusively. Any 
violation of basic constitutional rights can be the basis of legal action without 
this onerous legislation. 

A good administrator of any social welfare program automatically secures the 
opinions and desires of those served and if he fails to do so his tenure of office is 
usually a short one. In Florida we have a blind advisory committee composed 
of outstanding blind persons, selected from varied walks of life and varied 
geographical locations, to guide us in our program of services. 

The overwhelming preponderance of organizations for and of the blind that 
have taken a stand against this legislation should give pause to reflect on its 
validity and purpose. Among respected organizations referred to above will be 
found the American Association of Workers for the Blind, the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, the Blinded Veterans Association of America, the National 
Council of State Agencies for the Blind, and the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion. 

I have said before that I believe this bill would set a dangerous precedent which 
would open the door to a flood of legislation on the part of all interest groups. If 
this bill should be passed by Congress, in all fairness then should not all be en- 
titled to the same dubious privileges? Should not the deaf, the paraplegic, the 
permanently and totally disabled, and all other categories of the disabled be 
granted like privileges—if indeed they are privileges. 

In the light of the above there is posed the problem of which favored group, 
when more than one group exists, should be given the right to vigorously advise 
on philosophies. 

An analogy that comes to mind is that of the Townsend movement. Approxi- 
mately a quarter of a century ago, Dr. Townsend devised the Townsend plan 
which in short was a plan to spend the Nation into unprecedented prosperity 
through special grants to the aged by means of a broad national tax. He organ- 
ized on a national basis and on a local basis with Townsend groups expanding 
threughout the Nation which to this day still exist. He and his fellow leaders 
sincerely believed in their theories and philosophies and pounded the Halls of 
Congress and had numerous meetings with the Social Security Board and its 
successor. Ail to no avail—neither Congress nor agencies of Federal Govern- 
ment would adopt his proposals or pass legislation to put them into effect. He is 
now one of my neighbors in the city of St. Petersburg, and should the above bill, 
favoring one organization of the disabled, namely the blind, be passed, I would 
not be surprised to see Dr. Townsend knocking on the door for like legislation to 
pressure his proposals. Thus, on, and on, and on. 
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It is almost impossible to list in one document the special interest groups that 
could demand this type of legislation, if the precedent is set. To name a few 
more in addition to the categories of the disabled would be the veterans of the 
Armed Forces, all of the professions, including lawyers, teachers, ministers, 
doctors, nurses, all of the business groups, including bankers, merchants, im- 
porters ; and again—on, and on, and on. 

In summary I will state then that we feel that a bill to study the status of 
services for the blind is certainly needed at this time and just as most certainly 
we oppose a bill granting special pressure privileges to any organization, be it of 
the blind, or otherwise. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very, very much, Mr. Simmons. 

May I say that following the statement you have just made your 
written statement will be included in the record in full. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Daniels ¢ 

Mr. Dantes. No, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Giaimo? 

Mr. Gtaimo. No questions. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Simmons. 

Our next witness is Mr. Robert Barnett, executive director, Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, New York. 

Mr. Barnett. 


STATEMENT OF M. ROBERT BARNETT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC.; ACCOMPANIED 
BY WINFIELD RUMSEY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT; IRVIN P. 
SCHLOSS, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE; AND NANCY DIANA, 
SECRETARY TO MR. SCHLOSS 


Mr. Barnerr. Mr. Chairman, may I bring forward three members 
of my staff at this time ? 

Mr. Exniorr. You certainly may. 

Mr. Barnett. Mr. Chairman, to my left is Mr. Winfield Rumsey, 
my own executive assistant in our New York office. To my right is 
Mr. Irvin Schloss, who is our representative in Washington, and who 
is to testify later, and his second, Mrs. Diana. 

While I am looking for my Braille notes I will with your permission 
identify myself just a bit more. 

I am M. R. Barnett, presently the executive director of the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind. I was born in Florida. I live in New 
Jersey and I work in New York City. I lost my own sight when 
I was 16 years old as a result of a gunshot wound. I was pilfering 
oranges in a Florida orange grove. 

I went to the Florida State School for the Blind for 2 years, fin- 
ished my high school there, and went to college. After college I 
worked on a newspaper about 3 years as a reporter and have written 
for several other newspapers and the Associated Press. 

I worked for about 2 years as a director of public relations for a 
small university. I was an instructor in journalism concurrently at 
the university level with the rather lowly rank of instructor, not a 
professor. I left that to go into the field of rehabilitation and other 
services for the blind with the Florida State. Agency for the Blind 
called the council. I went with it first as a placement officer. 

I was promoted from that to supervisor of the agency’s overall 
employment program, which included such things as the vending 
stand program as well as placement and training of other kinds, 
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I was promoted to the directorship of that agency in 1945. The 
directorship became vacant because of the untimely death of a man 
named Henry Johnson. I was the director of that Florida agency 
then, a public governmental agency, for 4 years. 

I have been in my present job since 1949. 

My work has permitted me to travel in virtually every State in 
the country and about 20 foreign countries. Either in my official 
capacity or in a personal capacity I have had occasion to consult with 
foreign governments in about 8 or 10 countries as well as observe the 
programs abroad and here. 

A word or two, I think, is in order at this point about the American 
Foundation for the Blind. It does not represent anybody except 
itself. It is not an association. It is an agency of the more or less 
standard variety of most of American voluntary research and informa- 
tion agencies. It is national. Its officers are in New York and in 
Washington. 

Through its sister corporation called the American Foundation 
for Overseas Blind we are able to give some of our services through 
that organization through its regional offices in Manila, the Philip- 
pines, Paris, and Santiago, Chile. 

The foundation was incorporated in 1921, at that time a Delaware 
corporation. It was recently reincorporated in New York State. It 
has a board of trustees and a paid staff. It has membership in the 
sense of nonprofit cornorate membership, but not in the sense of an 
association. It has a staff of about 150 people totally, that including 
clerical and janitoral as well as professional and administrative. They 
are all paid. 

The American Foundation for the Blind back in the twenties came 
to the notice of Miss Helen Keller, whom we all know to be quite 
well know. Miss Keller became identified with the American founda- 
tion about 1924. She is not a trustee. In the strictest sense she is an 
employee. 

his is the only agency for the blind in the United States that Miss 
Keller is administratively associated with. She is associated in hon- 
orary and other capacities with several others of course. 

I mentioned a while ago the principal purpose of the American 
foundation and, Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt myself just a 
moment, we came rather heavily weighted down with stacks and 
stacks of things here, sir. 

With your permission I would like from time to time in my testi- 
mony to submit to the members of the committee as exhibits certain 
published material. I do not ask, sir, that they be made a part of 
the record because every one that I will circulate is a readily avail- 
able document to any individual or group who wishes to have it. 

If the committee would like to have it for its files, I would be very 
happy to have you keep it. 

Mr Exxiorr. Without objection the committee will receive as ex- 


hibits such materials as Mr. Barnett may care to hand to us, and those 
materials will be made a part of the committee’s files. 

You may proceed, Mr. Barnett. 

Mr. Barnett. Thank you, sir. Two of those that have already 
been circulated to you I will now call your attention to without dis- 
cussing the foundation too much more in detail. One is a little pro- 
gram fleet there called Facts About the Foundation and the other is 
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the latest annual report that we have published, which is the report of 
the fiscal year which closed June 30, 1958. 

Then to resume where I was, you will see from that that the activ- 
ities of the foundation as an agency are rather extensive, quite com- 
plex, and I would not wish to take your time to tell you all about it. In 
general our basic purpose was, and the reason we came into existence 
in 1921, we were to make an attempt to fill the gap that existed then, 
and still does to a great extent, in research and knowledge, dispensing 
information, both to agencies and individuals, that need it. 

We still have that basic purpose and we are still trying to do our 
best in meeting our purpose. I should mention also, to make it quite 
clear, that we are unlike most other national health and welfare agen- 
cies in that we do not own or operate any local chapters. We do 
have certain vested interests. As a result of our activities we have 
collected around the central core of our purpose certain other ac- 
tivities, such as manufacturing. 

We are one of the two suppliers, nonprofit suppliers, in the United 
States of talking book records for the ts. Library of Congress pro- 
gram. I am conscious here, sir, of what time it is getting to be. 

We are perhaps the principal importer or other procurer of watches 
that can be read by touch. We do not give them away. We sell them 
to agencies or individuals at cost. The watch I am wearing, for ex- 
ample, is a $17 watch. It is a gold, 17-jewel watch and would cost 
$17.50 to the purchaser. 

This particular model is imported from Switzerland. The cane 
that I am carrying is another example. Mr. Rumsey, you might just 
show one of the catalogs of special agency appliances, which I think 
has about a hundred different items in it, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you sell these aids, Mr. Barnett, to individuals or 
only to organizations ¢ 

Mr. Barnerr. To individuals or organizations. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In other words, anyone who desires may order one 
of these aids that are listed in the catalogue ? 

Mr. Barnett. That is right. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you, you may proceed. 

Mr. Barnerrt. There is some listing in the catalogs of things that 
are directly typed. I believe there is a reference, for example, to other 
places where you can get such things as braille slate a so on that 
would not be sent by us. If someone writes to us we put them in 
touch if we do not have it ourselves. 

We have three divisions to our agency other than office manage- 
ment, and accounting, and so forth. Those three service divisions, 
each headed by its own director responsible to me, pretty largely 
cover this broad purpose. We do maintain a staff of specialists in 
various profession areas, such as education, rehabilitation, and so on, 
and in our division of community services, which is available to any 
community that wants it, we attempt to give advice on community 
organization with a staff which is pretty generally across the board 
based on social work. 

We have a technological division that at one time, in cooperation 
with others, some private industry, for example, developed the first 
talking book record principle. We have developed a few other 
gadgets such as a little machine called the teletouch with which a per- 
son who is deaf and blind, and that is another special group with 
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arene problems, can be talked to by a person who does not know 
raille. 

It looks like a little creo and as the person pushes the alpha- 
betical keys, the print keys, on one side, on the other side a braille 
symbol raises under the finger of the deaf-blind person. 

Unless Paty have questions I will try not to detail any more about 
the foundation because as you see from my prepared testimony, I 
think there are about 19 pages of it. It begins immediately on the 
subject before this committee of the two categories of bills which 
you are directing your attention to this week. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Etxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Danrets. I would like to ask Mr. Barnett if the American 
foundation has studied the various bills before us? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes. 

Mr. Dantexs. Which of the bills do they recommend to this com- 
mittee for favorable consideration ¢ 

Mr. Barnetr. You will find that on about the fourth page of my 
testimony under the two captions. One says reason for opposition. 
One says reason why we favor a study. That is on page 4. In gen- 
eral, sir, I would consider it, and the organization permits me to say, 
unfortunate if any bill which embodies the principle in H.R. 14 should 
be passed into law, and I have several reasons. 

e are, however, very much for a study and have been advocating 
one since 1951. Our comments about how best to study the particu- 
lar study bills you will find on pages 16, 17, and 18, we tend to favor 
the language of H.R. 5243 introduced by the Honorable John E. 
Fogarty. If you wish me to I will go into our reasons. 

Mr. Daisaee. The American Foundation for the Blind, as you say, 
was incorporated in the State of Delaware in 1921? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes. 

Mr. Dantets. And later the State of New York? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes. 

Mr. Dantexs. Is that a nonprofit organization ? 

Mr. Barnett. The organization nonprofit? 

Mr. Dantets. Yes. 

Mr. Barnett. Yes. 

Mr. Dantets. And is so chartered in both States? 

Mr. Barnett. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Dantets. You stated that you had a board of trustees, a group 
of officers, as well as a staff of 150 persons and all of the members of 
the staff are paid ? 

Mr. Barnett. That is right. 

Mr. Daniexs. Are the officers paid ? 

Mr. eras Oh, no. The members of the board of trustees are 
not paid. 

r. Dantexs. Just the working staff ? 

“% Barnett. The executive diveotie, myself, and all the working 
staif. 

Mr. Dantets. What is the source of the funds by means of which 
you pay this staff? 

Mr. Barnett. Unfortunately the public relations department did 
not number the pages in that annual report, but I think about the 
third or fourth page from the back you will find our financial state- 
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ment. However, to answer your question more directly, our opera- 
tions last year were just under $2 million, the total in and out level 
for 1 year’s time. 

You will see there that a little over $1 million came from the gen- 
eral public. There are about 140,000 of our members who receive aid 
directly from our Helen Keller fund and other vested funds and the 
balance is our own incoming activities, our sales devices, our sales of 
publications, and we had some income from research grants from 
other foundations. 

I am not sure whether in that year we had any Government con- 
tractural income. The Library of Congress reference on that page 
is not # contract for research or development. That was the pur- 
chase of talking book records. If you leave out our legacy income, 
which is never predictable, but over the past few years has been 
rather substantial, we are usually about 33 to 45 percent self-support- 
ing as result of our own activities. The rest comes from the public, 
sir. 

Mr. Dantes. That is set forth in this brochure, AFB 36th Annual 
Report ? 

Mr. Barnett. That is right. 

Mr. Danrets. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Barnett. Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Yes, you may proceed, Mr. Barnett. In view of our 
time factor, since we are likely to have a rollcall in the House fairly 
shortly, and in view of the fact that we have your 18-page statement 
here, I wonder if you would mind summarizing, with the understand- 
ing that the full statement will be made a part of the record im- 
mediately following your summary. 

Mr. Barnerr. All right. The meat of my testimony then, Mr. 
Chairman, will be found beginning on about page 4 where I have 
a caption which says, “Twelve Problem Areas.” I was going to 
present that to you, but, as you say, it is in the record and about two- 
thirds of those have footnotes referring you to the pamphlets, mono- 
graphs, or reports which have been circulated. 

The reason I had hoped to discuss, and very, very briefly, all too 
briefly, each of these 12 problem areas was to show you, hopefully, 
that there is a very significant problem of blindness in the United 
States and it is very complex. It is made up of so many different 
problems that it is very difficult in any one sitting to comprehend the 
whole story of it. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Barnett, I hope you didn’t misunderstand me. 
I said you could proceed in any manner that you care to. It is 
purely a suggestion about the summarizing and 1f you want to-pre- 
sent your entire written statement you may do so. If you want to 
discuss it in the 12 categories into which you divided it you may do 
so. I just don’t want to be misunderstood about that. Anything I 
said otherwise was mney a suggestion. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Barnett. I quite understand and I am also conscious of the 
fact that there are many other witnesses here who have come from 
out of town that want to be heard too, so I will move along as rapidly 
as possible. 

The 12 areas then I would hardly do good to just list. I will skip 
the first, which was the statistical picture. During the week you 
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have had many questions about statistics. I would like to show you 
two exhibits in that area the committee can refer to in its later studies, 

One is the Doctor Hurlin report. ; 

Mr. Rumsry. The “Estimated Prevalence of Blindness in the 
United States,” AFB Monograph, October 1953. 

Mr. Barnetr. American Foundation for the Blind, the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, and various departments of 
Government use Doctor Hurlin as their principal source of statistics. 
The only key point in that whole paragraph that I wanted to empha- 
size was the one significant factor that over half of the people who 
are blind in this country are elderly, 60 or 65 years old, and my testi- 
mony makes the statement that they are sort of a forgotten crowd. 
Almost no formal program in this country is properly geared at the 
moment to do very much for these older people and I call this a great 
unknown that needs considerable study. 

Section No. 3 has to do with the employable. You concentrated on 
that quite a bit this week. The key sentence I have in there, sir, has 
to do with the fact that there are standards that have been suggested 
for rehabilitation centers, adjustment centers as they are sometimes 
known. There are about 16 of those in the country now that have 

own up in the last 15 years, and my statement in the printed record 
is to the effect, very unfortunately, that only a very small number, 
two or three perhaps, of those centers are at the present time meet- 
ing what can be called and are known to be standards. 

f thoughtout these 12 points I have any song to sing, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is this theme that if you are going to help the blind, lets help 
them properly. Halfway pressures are often worse than none at all. 
Incidentally, there is another common factor in these 12 points. 
Every one of these problem areas is either directly or indirectly using 
Federal funds. 

I have an exhibit there to refer you to. A group of people who are 
considered to be competent met at New Orleans in 1956 and there is 
a pamphlet on the report of the seminar on rehabilitation centers for 
the blind. That meeting was sponsored by the U.S. Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and the American Foundation and since that I 
have had those who know the subject very well tell me that the par- 
ticular little booklet is still the best thing that has been put together 
in one cover on the subject of how to operate and what athe in- 
cluded in a proper adjustment service for the blind. 

The report goes on to state that it isn’t necessary for the blind per- 
sons to get their rehabilitation through centers. Individual person- 
nel can do it and we refer, however, to our community surveys, none 
of which I have in exhibit form because of ethical reasons, that too 
often show that placements don’t stick, and I want to adhere verbally 
to what I said in my prepared statement, to the effect that even when 
I seem to be damning some of these services that now exist, I do not 
find that it is the willful neglect of the personnel themselves. 


You will notice there is a long section dealing with the problem of 
the indigent blind, and I wish I could discuss all this question of dis- 
ability insurance. We tend to advocate a trend toward disability in- 
surance. In our field we become controversial with each other about 
pensions, and needs tests, and disability programs of our kinds. 
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One of our great American problems in all fields is how best to as- 
sist people who are dependent upon public support. I would like to 
skip on through to mention the Library of Congress program briefly. 

It is number 8 on page 11. It is called the predictable breakdown 
of library services. Between 50,000 and 60,000 people are enjoying 
what I like to call, and I am not saying it just for the sake of win- 
ning friends and influencing people, the finest library service for the 
blind in the world. : 

Nevertheless, the statistical growth is such in the presentation that 
the libraries through which the Government books are distributed are 
already overtaxed, generally speaking, and we estimate roughly that 
the number of users might well double in the next 10 to 20 years or 
15 years. 

There is another statement there, sir, I think ought to be brought 
out, and you will notice there is an exhibit. The exhibit is the report 
of a survey of library service which was conducted by my organiza- 
tion through the usual way surveys are conducted of that type, by 
assembling a competent group of people who are authorities in the 
general as well as in the specialized field, and that survey does not 
itself attempt to set up standards, but it sheds light on them, and I 
make the statement that probably not more than 25 —_— of the 
library’s service for the blind in this country can meet those standards 
at the moment. 

I am referring to those that use Federal equipment, the books. In 
many areas of the country, sir, the service, even in spite of the valiant 
efforts of the staffs, is not what it should be. This is not my personal 
judgment. This is all based on information which is available. 

Mr. Extiorr. You feel unless something is done in that field that 
we are going to have a breakdown of library services within the pre- 
dictable future ? 

Mr. Barnett. Yes, sir. I would say the U.S. Library of Congress 
is doing its best to do something right now. Everyone is doing some- 
thing, but I personally advocate more Federal aid, which might not 
be a nice thing to say right now, but the talking books and the braille 
books are provided to the libraries by the Government. It has been 
a Federal program every since 1879 and in the adult field since the 
1930's. 

Those books are Federal property. The Federal Government lon 
ago recognized library service as a Federal program, that in principal 
for reducing the cost to some extent it should be a federalized-equip- 
ment service. I simply am advocating frfom time to time that a little 
money go along with it to help these local libraries which are not 
owned and operated by the Governtieht they are mostly locally 
owned, public libraries, and so on—to help them meet these standards. 
When I say standards I mean personnel, for example. In the case of 
libraries there are a number of other standards which help them such 
as good indexes and what have you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Did you say not more than 25 percent of these li- 
braries would meet minimum standards ? 

Mr. Barnett. That is right. 

Mr. Etusorr. That brings up this question : I wonder what percent- 
age ot the blind people of America have access to any library service 
at allf . 
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Mr. Barnett. What percentage of all blind persons? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thatis right. 

Mr. Barner. Would you agree with me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
generalization of the blind sometimes is misleading. If you are talking 
about the statistical total of 350,000, then the percentage is quite small. 
It is impressive nevertheless. According to the Library of Congress 
there are between 50,000 and 60,000 if you combine both braille and 
talking books. 

If you singled it out it would probably be about 10,000 or 12,000 
who subscribe to braille books, who like to read books in the form of 
braille and do, and probably close to 50,000—there is a duplication 
of course between the two sets of figures—who use the recorded 
service. 

Mr. Enssorr. Certainly you might say here that of the estimated 
347,688 blind as of June 30, 1958, not more than one-seventh of them 
have any library service whatsoever. Wouldn’t that be a fair state- 
ment? Nor more than 50,000 of them? 

Mr. Barnett. If I were a librarian I could probably tell you how 
many average people do read or who do use libraries. I don’t happen 
to know that much about libraries, but I believe you will find that 
not all 180 million people, if you are dealing with that total popula- 
tion, use libraries, even though they can see. 

I don’t happen to have that relative comparison. Nevertheless, 
you are right. It is too small and our general information which we 
continually receive, all kinds of information at all times—that is 
what we are for—shows that most of the distributing agencies have a 
little difficulty in meeting the requests for talking book machines, 
and then most of the libraries do a very good job. 

You understand, Mr. Chairman, that I never like to take the posi- 
tion of criticizing people, so all I am doing here is saying that the 
service isn’t adequate in terms of numbers, and probably the reason 
for that is there.is not enough money behind most of these programs. 

I want to direct your attention, since we are running very late, 
to item number 12 in the long list. 

It says, “Personnel—the key to proper service,” I show you here 
a two-volume report of a study done by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
2 years ago with moneys granted by the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and the American Foundation for the Blind. I haven’t cir- 
culated the big report. to you, because it is so bulky. 

It was so bulky that no one really, except scholars, can read it, so 
we employed such a scholar by the name of Sidney Tickton to do a 
short form of it, and this is the one I think that is in front of you, 
a sample of which you will find in that booklet, and in any opinion 
it shows a rather depressing picture, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. 

Almost without exception people who are employed professionally 
in schools, agencies, and so on, to serve blind persons in one way or 
another are paid several hundred dollars less per year than people 
in comparable occupations serving other groups of people. 

If you are interested in your own State you can find tables in 
there. For example, I believe Connecticut counselors for blind people 
employed by the State government in Connecticut are paid something 
like $600 or $800 a year less than counselors of eet who are dis- 
abled in some other way. 
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There is a table in there which refers to the teachers of blind chil- 
dren who work in the academy-type schools, of which there are 48 
in the country. Almost half of ail blind children who are now in 
schools, of the 12,000 or 13,000, may be found in as many as 300 local 
school districts. I don’t think this survey picked up those local 
public school personnel. 

The table in the book refers to teachers of blind children who are 
being taught through residential or academy-type programs. You 
again see in the comparison with regular schoolteachers across the 
board that these teachers are all paid less money, and I don’t know, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, why this should exist. 

Perhaps it is another holdover from all this you heard all week 
long of the historic belief that blindness is a state of inferiority, that 
we are dependent and so forth, and that it is good enough just to find 
their help through, perhaps well-meaning and wonderful, amateurs. 
This is my song that I sing. If someone is going to teach my blind 
child I want that person to be first a basic teacher who is a good 
teacher, and that person should have a plus training to know how to 
teach a person who cannot see. 

I am emphasizing only the blind principles in helping Dandiconyee 
people go through the whole program. It is rather unfortunate that 
we require people to know more to handle a person with a more serious 
human problem and we pay them less. That is I guess typical of our 
society, but I don’t see that we need to accept it and rest with it. 
There are several other points here, but I do want to go on, and you 
may have questions and I will be glad to answer them as long as you 
feel we have time. There is a great deal of information for the benefit 
of this committee or any other group. 

It is, however, very spotty. Most of these things are revelations of 
propia rather than recommended solutions. I am jumping around. 

would like to pick up the number that refers to the Randolph F. 
Sheppard program, since you haven’t made me stop. Any time you 
want me to stop just stop. 

It is No. 9. It says, “Problems and Potentials in the Randolph 
F. Sheppard Program,” That is another authorized Federal program, 
the Randolph F. Sheppard Act of 1936, If you read my testimony 
there you will notice it is rather strong language. “I am shocked 
and amazed,” words like that, and I mean it, at the petty vested interest 
which still stands in the way of the intent of Congress as it was when 
this act was passed in 1936. 

Neither the Federal departments, and there are several of them 
involved, nor organizations like my own have been able to resolve 
many, many ek ae To make matters worse among us, people in 
this very room, in these organizations, become engaged in controversies 
over the philosophies of this program and the way to run it. Asa 
result of all of the confusion that has been caused as a result of 
arbitrary redtape throughout lesser Federal officials out in the field 
and because of the vested interest of groups which do not have the 
legal right to operate commercial businesses on Federal properties— 
at least there is no other permissive law that I have been able to find— 
this program is slowing down badly; and when you have your repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
here I am sure they will be glad to give you information. 
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We have a report and exhibit compiled by our own agency. The 
Government perhaps wouldn’t agree with what you find in that big 
thick book, “Vending Stand Program for Blind Persons, 1957.” 

I am not going to try to remember the statistics. There are about 
2,100 to 2,400 operators, I think, employed in the public building 
locations. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. What are these vested interests that you say are giving 
so much trouble to that program ? 

Mr. Barnett. Mostly employee groups within the eer who can 
be contacted by owners of vending machines that dispense cold drinks, 
cigarettes, candies, and so forth. The people who make these 
machines are, themselves, in any opinion, not the cause. Of course, 
automation does affect the operation of a stand by a live blind person, 
but if the operator himself and those who are helping him know what 
they are doing there is a way to supplement the live stand, itself, 
where it is appropriate with these machines. 

Our position always has been that such machines are extensions of 
the right of the stand in the location in the first place and should accrue 
> = net income of the operator to meet the cost of maintaining his 
amily. 

I will give you one example. Again I hope you will not push me, 
sir, to name people and things. The American Foundation for the 
Blind does its best never to do that as an ethical matter, but there is 
one post office in one Midwestern State where the employee group 
had certain machines where the owners of the machines get a certain 
percentage. 

The employee group got the rest of it, which amounted probabl 
to $40a month. They put this into the employee group’s flower fund, 
or hospital fund, for sending flowers to their sick friends. This is 
very sweet and I am glad they doit. With respect to the man in the 
lobby vending stand, the blind man who had a family and children, 
his net income in that particular location was probably $135. They 

t Members of Congress, sir, to intercede when the State agency 
involved tried to assert the intent of the Randolph F. Sheppard Act 
to get the machine privilege to accrue to the operator so he would 
get then maybe $160 a month. The employee group, sir, used Mem- 

rs of Congress. They used paid attorneys to prove that they had 
a statutory or some regulatory right to operate those machines, and 
the blind man never got the money. 

This is what I mean by petty vested interest. There are other 
obstacles, sir, which aren’t just petty. There are people who are 
afraid that blind man is going to dirty up the premises. There are 
those who are afraid that it will be some sort of a hazard to the people 
who come and go. 

There are those who don’t like the smell of coffee or something in 
the lobbies of buildings. There is, of course, real competition which 
I do not necessarily charge to be vicious in any sense, but there is 
real competition in the General Services Administration which, of 
a has to provide certain food services in many, many Federal 

uildings. 

At times there have been troubles where the GSA had the installa- 
tion. They also wanted the concession part for cigars, cigarettes, et 
cetera, and it has been rather difficult to also get another installation in 
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the building operated by a blind person. It may be, Mr. Chairman, 
that such preferential legislation as the use of public property for 
the installation of vending stands basically is unsound. 

I don’t know. Maybe that is why it is riddled and is expensive and 
doesn’t run smoothly. Nevertheless, I happen to be one of those who 
thinks it is still a very wonderful source of employment for a large 
number of people and it should be expanding, not slowing down. 

For the last 2 or 3 years there probably haven’t been more than a 
hundred new stands installed in this country each year. When I was 
director of the State program in Florida I think we had about 40 in 1 
State we put in in 1 year. With a good staff and some good operators 
there are plenty of locations, and it is slowing down. I think this is 
another area where the commission idea of Mr. Fogarty, Mr. Matthews, 
and that in your own bill, sir, which also has a version of the study, 
is a good one. 

These are areas which again stem from or involve present and exist- 
ing Federal laws and present Federal benefits, and I think that the 
Congress, sir, concerned with blind folks, as they are with all people, 
and I think there is plenty of reason and my testimony, I hope, tries 
to push this idea even further to try to convince you, has a responsi- 
bility to assess what is happening to the laws which it has been pass- 
ing for three-quarters of a century in the idea of helping blind peo- 
»le, and my tone of voice now may probably cause you to feel like— 
| am under pressure of time—I am mad, and, as I think two or three 
people said, I am not really mad at anybody. 

If I had to be blind, gentlemen and Mrs. Green, I am glad it hap- 
pened to me in the United States of America. We have a wonderful 
country and a wonderful social approach to all of this, but as eve 
one has been telling you this week, and it is in my testimony too, blind- 
ness has always been so associated with this idea of helplessness that 
even professional oe > get mental blocks when they are faced with it. 

Item No. 11, I think it is in my testimony, the complexity of coordi- 
nation at local level. The community surveys of the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind show that wonderful other general professional 
social agencies at the city level, mostly the voluntary ones, as well as 
public—and we have quite a number in any given city and a typical 
American city might have as many as 120 social agencies in it—which 
have basic services which are needed and available to any person in the 
community are not serving blind people. 

Even the professionals, I say, in the field of social work and educa- 
tion and so forth tend to think that blind people are some mysterious 
and have to be handled in an agency which serves only blind people 
and the 2 million administrators and personnel of these agencies, 
which are related to my remarks about the level of personnel in gen- 
eral, are not really professionally aware of what is other social 
agency services are and how best to get those services brought to bear 
on the services of a blind person. As a result, too many blind people, 
sir, are ending up in what I call little islands, incarcerated for the rest 
of their life. We have another exhibit called, the Middletown Light- 
house. Here is a fantasy community report. It is called Middletown. 
, hope there is no town in the United States by the name of Middle- 
own. 

We haven’t reserved it. However, it is fantasy. It is fictitious, 


but this monograph, sir, is a composite of what is all too typically 
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true in the average community with, for example, some institutional- 
type facilities which purport to be workshops, and I don’t want to 
generalize and say that all workshops are this way by any means, 
but here and there you will find one where they may have 20 or 25 
blind persons in it for 25 years, the same blind persons, and in that 
community there might be as many as 1,200 blind people; and that 
particular little island, as I recall it, is not opening or expanding what- 
ever its services, if they are of value at all, to anyone but the 25 
institutionalized ones, and if you want to add up the cost to that 
community of maintaining these people all their lives, it becomes 
rather fantastic. 

There is another section here, No. 10, labled, “What’s Wrong With 
Workshops?” I don’t know that we imply by that question that 
there is anything wrong with anyone in particular, but I would want 
to direct your attention again to the fact that there is a Federal 
program which greatly influences the workshop employment of blind 
persons in this country, those who need it, and can use it, and should 
be there, and that is the Wagner-O’Day Act which was passed in 
1938, 

It provided for principally a committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent, the Committee on the Purchases of Blind-Made Products. 
That committee’s work actually is carried out for it by a nonprofit 
corporation called the National Industries for the Blind. National 
Industries for the Blind gets orders from Government agencies and 
departments for things which they can use, and I am not going to try 
to spell out the whole program. 

In fact there are ae principles and at other times and the com- 
mittee would be better served if it got the actual facts of the Wagner- 
O’Day program from someone who is closer to it than I am. 

The point I would like to make is I do know the NIB’s and the 
committee’s program enough to know that they have identified stand- 
ards which these workshops that want to get in on the Government 
business must meet if they are going to get any of this business, and 
the standards are very rigid and yet they seem to be generally ac- 
ceptable to anybody who knows anything about running workshops, 
so while the Government program here is rather significant and there 
are several thousands and blind persons who I think it is safe to say 

t work in children shops fairly directly as a result of Government 

usiness, nevertheless, I am more concerned about the scores of other 
workshops in the United States who cannot qualify for in NIB’s 
activities. 

Why can’t they qualify? Because again they cannot meet these 
rigid standards. Too many typical little workshops in this country 
are badly managed. They are badly financed. They are flounderin 
little activities that may have a handful of blind people in them an 
even if they have the handful they say they are serving, in my opinion 
too darn many of them aren’t serving with anything that is either good 
or wise. 

Am I condemning? Yes; I am condemning, but I don’t see why 
some light in this country can’t be shed to make this type of thing 
in our society—others have called them ghettoes at times—be like 
worships are supposed to be. Workshops are perfectly good if they 
are managed properly and have proper personnel and are properly 
financed, and I think that may be one of the answers to the growing 
number of elderly people. 
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I think the people in the geriatrics field in general feel that more 
workshops in this country might be at least a partial answer to that 
problem. This relates incidentally, to the question of home-bound 
programs. You have another exhibit under No. 2, I believe, which 
is the report of the experiment in Vermont. This use of Federal 
funds again was very wisely done. The Office of Vocational Re- 
habiliation, the American Foundation for the Blind, and National 
Industries for the Blind put quite a few thousand dollars into a 2- 
year project in the State of Vermont. 

It was chosen with the cooperation of the authorities there to shed 
more light on how best to operate a program for home-bound blind 
persons which would aotially bring income into their pockets. I 
would like to correct a statement in the record, sir. I better be more 
formal about it than this. 

I make the statement there that after the Vermont experiment 
closed with the use of Federal funds that I did not know of any other 
State that has benefited or attempted to pick up what was learned in 
Vermont, and many things were learned. 

I would like to correct it. An official from the United States Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation told me this week since I came down for 
these hearings that they know of two States where the experience of 
this Vermont project has been picked up. 

I think he mentioned New Mexico and Arkanasas, and that I am 
glad to see. That is an example of what is needed throughout our 
field of blindness. We need a lot more of it to find the best ways to 
serve people through research and pilot activity, but then find some 
other way that through our Federal departments as well as our volun- 
(ary agencies this knowledge gets across to the people. There are 
reams and reams of bnowlediee which aren’t getting down to the serv- 
ice level. I think I better come to conclusion, sir. 

I thank you for listening to me and if you don’t want me to leave 
I will be glad to answer questions, as I said before. I would like to 
repeat that I have stated my reasons in there, as you see, why I don’t 
quite agree with the bill of Mr. Baring and others. My argument is 
somewhat emotional, based objectively perhaps. I have three points 
which I think are somewhat like you have heard this morning from 
others, and so on that I don’t think it is what the authors themselves 
believe it to be, and they are quite sincere and I don’t in any sense, 
personally or as a representative of the foundation, want to deprive 
them or anyone else of the right to believe or say these things. 

I also think I have my right what I believe. I find that I person- 
ally object to this continuing idea that blind people live or walk in 
another world in that they have some weird governmental. process of 
their own and that because you lose your sight tomorrow you im- 
mediately become a member of some other democracy within this 
democracy, and that through this weird democracy no professional 
competency can enter unless its eyes have first been blinded. This is 
not true. I don’t think that the authors of this bill think that this is 
what they are after. I know they don’t. They want exactly the re- 
verse, which is what we have been hearing all week. 

We all agree on this basic idea that blind people object to this condi- 
tion of dependency and the mental blocks that occur. I am most con- 
cerned not for any blind people in this room, but I am more concerned 
about the person who goes blind tomorrow and believes all this stuff 
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himself, and somewhere through our professional agencies we have to 
improve what I call a generally low level service in the United States 
and for which Mr. Baring’s bill is not a cure, but a very eloquent 
symptom. 

As I say, I tend to favor the language of Mr. Fogarty’s bill. I have 
worked very closely with my close personal friend, Mr. Billy Matthews 
on his bill from time to time for some years; and I worked with Mr. 
Boggs, later Governor Boggs, when he first introduced a bill quite 
similar to Mr. Matthews’. 

When Mr. Boggs testifies he is going to speak more specifically to 
this question of why we favor H.R. 5243, and so I will not take up too 
much time except to emphasize one point. Mr. Fogarty’s billisa little 
more ambitious in the amount of money, $450,000. Just as I have been 
saying for too long already, if we are going to have a study, ladies and 
gentlemen, let’s have a good one, and that costs money. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF M. Ropert BARNETT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Special Education, the 
timeliness of the hearings which you have scheduled about matters pertaining to 
blindness and proposals for legislation affecting services to blind persons in the 
United States is rather significant. For well over 100 years, our American 
society, through its voluntary and governmental organizations, has been among 
the leading in the world in providing educational and rehabilitative programs 
for blind persons, as well as relatively generous provisions for meeting basic 
subsistence needs. Since about 1900 in general and more dramatically since the 
1920's, a great deal of progress has been made both in quantity and quality of 
aid to the blind—although still far short of the need. 

One might say that the array of services and benefits that have been made 
available has been a bit-by-bit effort on the part of our society to bring about the 
end of a condition of dependency which, not many generations ago, was the 
automatic and irrevocable result of the happenstance of blindness. The growth 
of institutions and services, however, has not always contributed to a defeat of 
the old tendency toward dependency, and in some cases, has contributed to a 
continuation of lives of isolation and the much believed helplessness of persons 
who are blind. In fact, during the past decade one might say that our society 
has gone rather fully into a sharp conflict between traditional attitudes toward the 
blind as a group on the one hand and the newer concept of the individuality of 
blind people on the other. The issues which have been the natural result—the 
inevitable, the unavoidable, and the desirable result—have been coming out more 
and more of late in both professional and popular circles all over the country. 

There are many of us who specialize in this field who have known that this 
fundamental conflict will and must occur. Since the Federal Government of the 
United States of America has become probably the greatest single influence in 
the problems and on the potentialities of blind persons—leaving out the more 
personal and intimate influence of the immediate family of an individual—it is 
time that our national Congress should assess the situation economically, philo- 
sophically, and professionally and attempt to determine where publicly supported 
programs for blind persons go from here. 

I consider it a privilege as well as a responsibility to participate in these 
hearings. To be specific, I understand that I am addressing myself, at this time, 
to the question of certain bills which have been introduced into the Congress 
and which it is this committee’s responsibility to consider. These bills are in 
two categories. The first are those that are all of a similar content and which 
are, with a few minor exceptions, identical to H.R. 14, a bill introduced by the 
Honorable Walter S. Baring of Nevada and which is entitled “A bill to protect 
the right of the blind to self-expression through organizations of the blind.” As 
of this date, I understand that there are approximately 56 other congressional 
sponsors in the House of . Representatives, and about 33 sponsors of similar 
measures in the U.S. Senate. The other category of bills which, it is my 
understanding, you are to consider would establish some form of presiden- 
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tially appointed study commission which, given adequate appropriations, would 
assemble a research staff for an intensive and comprehensive study of the overall 
problem of blindness in America. There are currently three such measures. 
They are: H.R. 5243, introduced by the Honorable John BE. Fogarty; H.R. 356, 
introduced by the Honorable Carl Elliott; and H.R. 1855, introduced by the 
Honorable D. R. (Billy) Matthews, and 19 bills identical to Mr. Matthews’ bill 
A study of these bills shows that they differ in certain respects, a few of which 
have rather major implications and which I would like to comment upon later 
in this testimony. 

I wish to indicate at this time that I would consider it a very unfortunate 
thing if the Congress should enact into law any proposal which embodies the 
principal import of the first set of bills, i.e., those of Mr. Baring and its com- 
panions. I am just as earnestly hoping that the Congress on the other hand 
would enact into law a bill which embodies the principal import of the second 
set, ie., those of Mr. Fogarty and Mr. Matthews and others of a similar nature. 


REASON FOR OPPOSING H.R. 14 . 


Why am I opposed to those bills which by title and superficial reading seem 
innocuous indeed, simply guaranteeing the blind the right to self-expression and 
the right to organize. For several reasons—there is a real question as to the 
need for any statute that would guarantee the right of any particular group 
of people to organize and to express themselves in this democracy. I am a blind 
person myself, and know of nothing that stands in the way of my basic rights 
as a citizen to enjoy all of our precious American freedom. Second, the passage 
of such a law would be a precedent for a host of other special groups, especially 
those concerned with assistance extended to them through Federal legislation, 
to seek the passage of similar useless legislation. Third, the section of the pro- 
posal which would require the administrators of Federal programs to consult 
with representatives of organizations of the blind would impose upon the admin- 
istrative structure in Government another cumbersome requirement, which 
would be a handicap to efficiency and a source of unsound influences of a self- 
serving character. Fourth, I personally view the measure as an indication of 
gross misunderstanding of the lives and hopes of the great mass of individuals 
who become blind. It suggests—it even gives formal recognition by our great 
assembly of national leaders and thinkers in the Congress to the archaic, senti- 
mental and hideous notion that blind people live in a world set apart from all 
others, and that the nicest and kindest thing to do is for society in general to 
let the poor things “speak for themselves” through some weird governmental 
system of their own—a strange society of darkness within our larger society, 
one into which the professional skills and judgment of all other competencies 
should not enter unless their eyes were first blinded. 


REASON FOR FAVORING STUDY 


Why am I, on the other hand, urging you to favorably consider bills which 
would provide for a study commission? Simply because of the long conviction on 
the part of my organization, and many, many people whom I know to be knowledg- 
able, that there definitely is a need to investigate the low level of services to blind 
people in this country. I suggest that all of those who so genuinely believe in 
the need for the legislation proposed by Mr. Baring and others are in their 
way expressing dissatisfaction with the manner, the quality, and the quantity 
of such aid, even where the soundness and wisdom of the program content or 
the original intent of Congress is beyond question. 


TWELVE PROBLEM AREAS 


I should like to present to you a few brief references to specific problems al- 
ready known to the American Foundation for the Blind—and others, of course— 
in an effort to provide the committee with a greater understanding of these 
problems. When I have finished the next few minutes, I hope I will have been 
able to show the problem of blindness in this country to be one of very sig- 
nificant proportions—a problem for which the proposals of Mr. Baring and others 
are not a cure, but rather only eloquent symptoms. 

It will be impossible for me to impose upon the time of this committee to present 
full particulars of each of the dozen points I intend to make. I have brought 
along certain published reports, however, to which I will refer. There are suffi- 
cient copies in the possession of the clerk for all of you. If the chairman wishes 
or will permit, they may be circulated to you. I am not asking that they be made 
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a part of the record, since they are readily available at all times, as are a great 
many additional references for the use of interested individuals or groups. 

1. The statistical picture.—I wish first to direct your attention to the ques- 
tion of numbers. There are several current sources of fairly reliable statistics. 
The American Foundation for the Blind, the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, and various units within the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, are among them—and most of us base our continuing 
statistical studies on the original work of Dr. Ralph G. Hurlin of the Russell 
Sage Foundation.” One can generally estimate any locality’s extent of blindness 
by applying certain formulas to its general population. At the moment, the best 
estimates place the total number of blind people in the United States at about 
350,000. Statisticians predict that the number will be in excess of 400,000 by 
1970. About 10 percent are of school age, meaning more accurately under 21, 
while the most significant age breakdown is that of 65 years of age and over, 
into which category more than half of the total number falls. Somewhere in 
between are those of so-called employable age. However, the actual percentage 
of<learly employable people comes down markedly because of factors which com- 
plicate simple blindness. 

2. The social and economic problem of the aging who are blind.—The large 
percentage of the elderly to be found in the population of blindness is the direct 
result of diseases of the eye that occur largely after the middle years—a matter 
of general knowledge, of course. Most of those in this group have led more or 
less average lives—workers or wives, fathers or mothers, and probably already 
in the role of grandfather or grandmother. Blindness comes as a shattering 
added “last straw” and the individual and his household suffer intensely. What 
is there for these people? For those in financial need—virtually pauperized, that 
is—there is the Nation’s public assistance program. For those who know about 
it, there is library service in the form of Talking Books—braiile books, too, if 
they can learn to read it and there is a teacher available to teach it. This whole 
area of the aging blind might be considered one of the great unknowns in this 
field and certainly must be studied. 

I will say, however, that there is virtually no program for the blind in the 
entire country that is realistically geared to help these older folks over the 
rough spots—they are in the main the forgotten ones. Perhaps the answer lies 
in workshops, both integrated and specialized, or in recreational centers, or in 
sensible programs for the occupation of the homebound. No one knows. Scat- 
tered efforts toward employment of persons in their homes have been going on 
in this country for probably 30 years, but none to my knowledge has ever resulted 
in significant personal income to an appreciable number. Most such programs 
have been disparaged as “make them happy” activities. Realizing this, the 
U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the American] Foundation for the Blind, 
and National Industries for the Blind joined in financing and directing an ex- 
perimental pilot project in the State of Vermont. The report of that 2-year 
demonstration is being circulated to you.’ It shows that much can be done; but 
unfortunately, I have to report that its evidence has not been picked up in other 
States and not as well as it might be even in the State of Vermont. 

3. The employable group.—tit should be remembered that many persons may 
continue in their same occupation after loss of sight, or in a slight modification 
of it, and with little or no help from rehabilitation agencies. However, the 
nature of blindness is such that the great majority require considerable assist- 
ance—assistance of a type which is proper for rehabilitation agencies to perform. 
Adjustment services, rehabilitation training and placement, however, involve 
techniques and processes of a highly skilled nature, and half-done measures 
may be worse than none at all in their effect upon the life of the individual and 
his family. Rehabilitation centers have grown in this country over the past 15 
years along lines generally felt by leaders to be in the right direction, and many 
have done good work. In 1956, a group of individuals with a basis for compe- 
tency met at New Orleans under the auspices of the foundation and the United 
States Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. The objective of the seminar was 
to propose, agree upon, aand disseminate to all what might be considered as 
suggested standards for such centers. The material is found in the booklet 
called “Rehabilitattion Centers for Blind Persons.” * 


1Dr. Ralph G. Hurlin, of Russell Sage Foundation, “Estimated Prevalence of Blindness 
in the United States,” AFB monograph, October 1953, 15 pp. 
*M. Roberta Townsend, “The Vermont Story—A Pilot Study on Industrial Homework 
in a Rural State, 1955-57,” 55 
*H. B. Aycock, Arthur L. oorhees, Kathern F. Gruber, “Rehabilitation Centers for 
Blind Persons,” report of seminar held in New Orleans, La., in February 1956. U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, be pp. 
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I wish to make the observation at this time that probably not more than two 
or three of the centers in existence today meet those standards fully. Every 
one of them directly or indirectly renders its client service with the aid of 
Federal funds. 

Adjustment help should normally lead to employment. Adjustment and place- 
ment help need not be provided only in centers. Individual personnel can do an 
excellent job, and many have. Nevertheless, general observation shows that 
placement lags very far behind what theory might expect it to be in the aggre- 
gate. Further, some studies show that too many placements do not “stick”— 
meauing the rehabilitation has not been lasting. I do not wish to mention here 
for ethical reasons the specific community study or studies in mind; but in one 
western State, a foundation survey of a 5-year placement record showed that 
not one of the rehabilitants was employed some months later. 

The sort of damning that the foregoing seems to be enjoying is to be taken 
seriously, but not as an implication that there is any willful negligent attitude 
on the part of any personnel or agencies involved. Many answers can be sug- 
gested. My purpose here, however, is to show only that the answers are not 
easily recognized, that study is needed, and that steps toward improvement are 
urgently required. 

4. The problem of schooling.—The concept that a blind child can be educated 
is two centuries old. In this country, residential schools came into existence 
nearly 150 years ago. Today there are about 12,000 children in the elementary 
and secondary school grades, divided almost evenly between local schools systems 
and residential schools. In addition to the 48 academy-type facilities, there are 
currently about 300 local school systems involved. Medical information indi- 
cates that the trend should be downward in totals, due to the control lately 
of retrolental fibroplasia. 

The Federal Government, through the American Printing House for the Blind 
at Louisville, Ky.,* has been extending to the States for three-quarters of a 
century a small portion of the cost of educating these children. The aid is in 
the form of a centralized supply of books and teaching materials—basically vital 
to the process. There are many who are seriously concerned about the ability of 
the program to meet the growing demand, and there is real question of the pro- 
gram’s present adequacy. While we do not intend here to make any effort to 
secure your support of specific measures which are part of our country’s overall 
problem of educating exceptional children, I do emphasize that this is a funda- 
mental subject that needs urgent and dynamic study. 

5. Educational administration.—All who are involved in the education of 
blind children are wrestling continually with professional and economic issues. 
Some light is being shed on the problem, and some recommendations are avail- 
able—thanks not only to my own organization, but also to such groups as the 
American Association of Instructors of the Blind and the Council of State Direc- 
tors of Special Education, aided by certain universities. I call your attention to 
just one of many studies—commonly called the “Pine Brook Report.® 

6. The problem of the indigent blind.—It is estimated that about one-half of 
all American blind people currently are receiving financial aid through the 
Federal-State program of public assistance. This program, then, is by far the 
most numerically significant of all federally supported benefits. The coverage 
is quite geod, and total appropriations probably seem generous. However, there 
are many problems in the administration of the aid. Not only is the average 
amount of individual aid too small, there also seems to be too great a tendency 
toward unnecessarily strict review of the private lives of recipients. As a result, 
there is general unrest among people for whom society intended a degree of 
contentment. There are those who argue that all blind persons should be pro- 
vided a pension—a handicap allowance, as it were—free of any means test. It is 
argued that security of mind about basic maintenance would tend to increase 
incentive toward vocational effort. As we all are aware, some partial steps in 
the direction of greater security already have been taken, notably through the 
provision that a certain amount of earned income may be disregarded by the 
State in the case of a blind aid recipient who goes to work. It is my under- 
standing that the officials of the Bureau of Public Assistance, observing the pro- 


*In process of publishing report on “National Conference on the Preparation and Dis- 
tribution of Educational Materials for Blind Children,” jointly sponsored by the founda- 
tion and the American Printing House for the Blind. 

5 American Foundation for the Blind, ‘“‘Pine Brook Report—National Work Session on 
the Education of the Blind With the Sighted,” 1957, revised, 72 pp. 
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gram since this provision was initiated in 1954, now say that there has been no 
noticeable trend toward rehabilitation among such recipients—or, to put it more 
bluntly, individuals who are extended the earned-income exemption as an in- 
centive toward self-support actually do not move out of the assistance caseload. 

I realize that the whole question of philosophy of public assistance is much 
broader than that which involves just the indigent blind. Notwithstanding 
other studies of the question, however, I believe that this special category is in 
urgent need of careful and competent research and analysis that it is not 
getting. A very large number of persons are dependent upon this program for 
their very existence, and it is all too clear that in too many instances the aid isa 
source of worry rather than a comfort. 

7. Is disability insurance working?—The American Foundation for the Blind 
fully realizes that a discussion of more liberal social-security disability insurance 
provisions can be controversial. Nevertheless, for a number of years we have 
been among those serious-minded organizations who believe that the soundest 
way for our country to help people meet the financial stress imposed by inability 
to work is through the simple extension of the basic principle of our present 
social-security program. We believe that regardless of the age at which blind- 
ness, for example, occurs and if the individual to whom it happens has been a 
worker for any period of time in a covered occupation, that he should imme 
diately be eligible for the receipt of his income as though he had reached the age 
of retirement, It should be recognized that the physical loss with its accompany- 
ing personal and vocational adjustment problems does make the individual “per- 
manently and totally disabled” in the meaning of the law. However, we firmly 
believe that a very large percentage of those same individuals, although totally 
blind, would return to the labor market if there was no fear of the loss of the 
basic security to be found in the cash insurance payment. We understand, 
however, that even the first step in this hopeful new approach as seen in the 
existing provisions already is showing administrative imperfections, but have 
ourselves not yet had sufficient time or resources to appraise whether these 
unforeseen administrative problems actually are preventing the realization of the 
intent. This, again, is a very large and important area which needs considerable 
study. 

8. The predictable breakdown in library services.—Between 50,0000 and 60,000 
blind Americans are enjoying what I believe to be the finest library service for 
the blind in the world—comprised, as you know, of recorded “Talking Books” and 
books in braille. The progress made in this field of service is remarkable, and 
the Library of Congress as the central leader of all groups concerned should be 
complimented. 

Here again, though, there is a need for immediate improvement in planning, 
plus consistent adherence to policies judged to be the best for the ultimate reali- 
zation of the total objective. The number of users of the service may well double 
within 10 to 15 years, and it is generally safe to say that the present distribution 
system is already overtaxed. Not more than 25 percent of the libraries that 
earry out this federally equipped program meet fully the standards that they 
should. The answer to the problems is, of course, to be found in more money, 
but not entirely. I, for one, advocate Federal appropriation of funds to go along 
with the book stock and leadership, while others feel that the cash cost is the 
responsibility of the States. Whatever the outcome, further study of this Fed- 
eral activity is in process and should be coordinated with other recommended 
studies. I wish to call your attention to one very important recent report in this 
field, the “Survey of Library Service for the Blind, 1956,” by Francis R. St. John, 
project director and editor.* 

9. Problems and potentials in the Randolph-Sheppard program.—As a result 
of the law passed in 1986 (Public Law 732), commonly known as the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act, thousands of blind persons have been aided in one particular field 
of employment—the operation of small merchandising establishments on Federal 
property. Vending stands spread into other public buildings and, as a result of 
the combined demonstration, many have been put into operation in industrial or 
other private locations. This program, however, has been riddled for years by 
too many arbitrary, costly, and confusing obstacles. In some areas of the 
country, the redtape involved in persuading lesser Federal department officials, 
employee groups, building custodians, and the like makes it virtually too costly to 
attempt to take advantage of the opportunity that Congress clearly made avail- 
able. 


* Francis R. St. John, “Survey of Library Service for the Blind, 1956,” American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, November 1957, 134 pp. 
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To make matters worse, people in our own field have engaged in local and 
national controversy Over Ways and means to administer the program—ranging 
all the way from questions of ownership to questions concerned with proviuing 
the expenses for promotion and supervision and to the kinds of merchandise 
that should be sold. Neither the Federal departments in charge of its ad- 
ministration nor organizations like my own in the voluntary field have been 
able to resolve these questions, and a result has been the gradual slowing down 
of the whole movement. Perhaps the slowdown is an indication that this type 
of preferential legislation is basically unsound and cannot be inexpensively or 
smoothly operated. I am still of the opinion, however, that it is a valuable 
source of family support for many people, and am one of many who are seriously 
concerned about its fate. I am shocked and amazed at the petty vested 
interested that keeps raising its head to prevent the blind person from having 
the opportunity. I think some new law is indicated. I further think that 
even among ourselves it will be difficult to get such an improvement without 
increased violent discord, and I therefore again appeal to Congress to include 
this among other things in the proposed study. Facts and figures of interest 
are available in the report now being circulated to you.’ 

10. What’s wrong with workshops ?—In 1938, the Congress passed the Wagner- 
O'Day Act, creating a Federal-level Committee on the Purchases of Blind-Made 
Products. The Committee, appointed by the President, supervises a rather 
extensive program through which many supplies needed by the various Federal 
departments are procured from workshops employing blind persons. The actual 
operation of the system is carried on by a non-profit and non-fund-raising 
organization known as National Industries for the Blind, Inc., located at 15 
West 16th Street, New York City. 

In terms of dollar value of the production thus stimulated, the Government’s 
contribution to the employment of blind persons is significant. In terms of num- 
bers directly or indirectly served, it is quite impressive. It is not my intention 
today to comment upon the values and/or problems that may be found in the 
Wagner-O’Day program, however. This committee would be better served by 
hearing those most intimately associated with it. My concern is for the scores 
of workshops that cannot or do not qualify for part of the business. 

To qualify for Government business, workshops must meet certain well- 
defined standards. The standards seem generally acceptable to all, and are 
quite rigid. The fact that most workshops operated by community agencies 
cannot meet those standards is a problem far more significant than the mere 
question of benefiting from Federal orders for merchandise. A cursory look at 
the average workshop shows it to be an floundering, badly financed operation, 
serving an insignificant number of persons, and all too often serving even that 
small number with little that is good or wise. Many are already indirectly 
using Federal and State funds through tuition payments for training, and this 
is proper. More of it should happen. I say again, however, that if public 
funds are to purchase service for blind persons, that those services must meet 
known minimum standards. This is a very large and important area of re- 
habilitation and related social service potential that is in urgent need of study. 

11. The complexity of coordination at local level_—For the individual who 
becomes blind and who would avail himself of some of these services, the average 
community is a rather confusing and almost demoralizing maze of channels 
through which he must proceed. He will proceed, of course, only if he can get 
started in the first place. Study after study by the foundation in cooperation 
with other shows that the wonderful array of community agencies which exist 
to serve all people are not extending their programs to blind people. 

Even professionally trained staffs of community welfare agencies seem to 
demonstrate the same fundamental belief that blind people are a group set 
apart—and they are quite willing to leave this mysterious type of case to centers 
or agencies which exist only for the blind. Too many specialized agencies for 
the blind alone are unfamiliar with the help that a blind person can and should 
get from other agencies in the community. As a result, many private agencies— 
even those which directly or indirectly enjoy Federal funds—become little islands 
in the community where blind castaways remain incarcerated for the rest of their 
lives. The expense to society for continuing care if fantastic, and the cost to 


a American Foundation for the Blind, “Vending Stand Program for Blind Persons,” 1957, 
8 
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the life of the individual is anyone’s guess. A fantasy report called the Middle- 
town * Lighthouse is herewith shown to you. It is a theoretical story—but I 
assure you that it is a composite of known facts that are all too typical in most 
American localities. 

12. Personnel—the key to proper service.—There are between 4,000 and 5,000 
specialized personnel in the field of services to or for blind persons, including 
education, rehabilitation, and all social services. Generally speaking, employers 
of these people are demanding qualifications far lower than they should be, and 
the salaries paid are without exception lower than comparable responsibilities 
are paid in other programs. I show you this rather bulky two-volume report of a 
study done by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with U.S. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and the foundation. It reveals to the student of such 
things some rather depressing facts as a result of its survey of personnel prac- 
tices in this field. The Foundation secured subsequently such a student by the 
name of Tickton to help us prepare a more easily read report. That report is 
in your hands.’ 

As only one example of most of its content, one can find that in the field of 
vocational rehabilitation, a counselor of blind persons on the payroll of a public 
agency is paid several hundred dollars per year less than a counselor of other 
disabled people in the same State, city, and even department. Why is this? Many 
reasons can be found—probably the most insidious of which is the general thought 
that blindness is a state of inferiority and that persons serving them can be 
found among dedicated amateurs who will work because of extreme pity for the 
group. The generally bad level of service throughout this field will not improve 
until employers realize that blindness presents to the caseworker even greater 
problems requiring professional skill than most other programs. Blind recipients 
of education or rehabilitation aid need workers with plus training on top of basic 
training—and they should be paid competitively. I offer this material to show 
you again that a study commission will find much material available for part of 
its own work—but also to shew that these reports are only revelations of con- 
ditions which exist and not recommended solutions. 


HOW BEST TO STUDY? 


I sincerly hope that all this committee has heard and will hear will convince 
it and the Congress that there is ample grounds for believing that the whole 
question of our American program on behalf of the blind needs objective ap- 
praisal. If there is agreement on that point—then how best to go about such 
an undertaking ? 

The several bills before this committee at the present time center upon one gen- 
eral approach—a high-level Commission to be appointed by the President that 
would employ competent staff, receive the opinions and facts of all who have such 
things to present, and even initiate its own factfinding program. Personally, I 
and my organization would welcome the passage of any one of the several ver- 
sions. We tend, however, to favor most completely the version introduced by the 
Honorable John E. Fogarty of Rhode Island. These are our reasons: 

1. Mr. Fogarty’s draft seems to us to incorporate all the better provisions of 
the others and to go a step further. For example, it would provide for a rela- 
tively small, workable Commission. It does not specify that particular interest 
groups should have representative membership, but rather that the composition 
of the Commission should be a matter left to the discretion of the President and 
generally defined as persons of competency that is pertinent to the problem. To 
quote from the bill, ‘widely recognized leaders in public and private life and the 
pertinent professions.” 

2. Mr. Fogarty’s version includes certain sections which define the areas to be 
studied. It is, of course, to be assumed that the other bills envision a Commission 
scope of the same nature, but I happen to believe that in these days of many con- 
gressionally authorized studies that the trend has been toward a more definitive 
outline of the scope of such studies. In this instance, you also should note that 
the language of Mr. Fogarty’s bill restricts the study to federally supported serv- 
ice programs. We believe this to be a healthy restriction, since on the one hand 
it concentrates the work of the Commission upon that facet of aid to the blind 


Bg ym Foundation for the Blind, “The Middletown Lighthouse for the Blind—A 
Survey,” Angent 18 ape. 52 2 pp 

®Sidney G. Tickton, rofessional and Technical Workers for the _— How Muck 
Are They Paid?” American Foundation for the Blind, May 1958, 36 p 
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that is using public funds and upon which there can and should be the imposition 
of standards, while on the other hand it would prevent the Commission from 
becoming enmeshed in the complicated picture of private endeavor. This latter 
area needs attention too, but clarification of public services will go far toward 
clarification of the role and soundness of many voluntary organizations who 
represent their needs to the public in the form of fundraising campaigns. 

3. Mr. Fogarty’s bill asks for an appropriation of $450,000. The other drafts 
ask for less. I believe that the larger amount is absolutely necessary if the study 
is to be effective. There is budgetary documentation in support of that amount 
of money which is going to be submitted. 

In summary and in closing, I personally feel a sense of frustration over this 
effort to present to you meaningful information and opinion. The subject of 
blindness is a very complex one. I am one of those who lives as a blind person— 
hit on all sides every day with all its ramifications. I am one who is employed 
as an administrator of a national voluntary research and service agency. Com- 
bined, these roles impose upon me the necessity to know this subject in all its 
aspects—and yet, Iam increasingly humble over the extent of philosophy and fact 
that is beyond my understanding. On behalf of every person similarly handi- 
capped—regardless of their station in life, and on behalf of society in general, 
l urgently repeat my hope that the Congress will find this field worthy of special 
consideration. This time, you are being asked to authorize an objective and 
scientific appraisal of problems, needs, and potentialities as a basis for improve- 
ment and expansion, rather than simply one more emotionally motivated bit of 
piecemeal legislation. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INc., 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1959. 
Hon. Cart EL.Liort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Exvxiorr: As you know, the American Foundation for the Blind 
appreciated the time given by the Subcommittee on Special Education to the 
problems of blind persons in the United States during the recent hearings on 
pending legislation ; and we are grateful for the opportunity afforded our repre- 
sentatives to testify. However, there are some specific points with reference to 
the various study commission proposals which we had hoped would be developed 
through questions but which were not specifically dealt with. 

If it is permissible, I would like to submit for the record the enclosed brief 
supplemental statement on behalf of the foundation. I am taking the liberty of 
enclosing additional copies of the supplemental statement and of this letter 
for circulation to the members of the subcommittee if you think it appropriate. 

Respectfully yours, 
Irvin P. ScHLoss, 
Legislative Analyst, Washington Office. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF IrvIN P. ScHtioss, LEGISLATIVE ANALYST, 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


As M. Robert Barnett, executive director of the American Foundation for the 
Blind, and I pointed out in our written statements and oral testimony, the founda- 
tion firmly believes that an authoritative, objective, and adequately financed 
study of services to blind persons is urgently needed to evaluate standards of 
existing services and to recommend necessary improvements. Of the three types 
of study proposals before the subcommittee (H.R. 356, H.R. 1855, and H.R. 5243), 
we believe that H.R. 5243 would provide the best mechanism and funds for the 
quality of study needed. 

In our opinion, both H.R. 356 and H.R. 1855 do not provide adequate financing 
for the broad study contemplated under these bills. Both bills provide for a 
study of voluntary agencies as well as tax-supported programs; and the $200,000 
authorized under H.R. 356 and the $250,000 authorized under H.R. 1855 to cover 
the total costs of the studies would not cover competent staffing and other ex- 
penses of a study limited to tax-supported programs and services, much less an 
evaluation of the programs of the more than 300 voluntary agencies in work for 
the blind. Also, a study of voluntary agency programs would inevitably have to 
include fund-raising standards and procedures—a large study in itself. 

On the other hand, the study called for under H.R. 5243 would be limited to 
programs supported to any extent by Federal funds and would include only 
those voluntary agencies which receive Federal funds for services or products. 
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The federally supported programs which would thus be studied affect every blind 
person in the country. We believe that the authorization of $450,000 to cover the 
cost of the entire 2%4-year study under H.R. 5248 is needed to provide for a highly 
competent staff and other essential expenses, including the cost of printing 
authoritative, scholarly background papers on the various areas of the study. 

Concerning the size and makeup of the Commission, we agree with the idea of 
a broadly representative Commission as provided for in H.R. 356 but believe 
that 21 members is unnecessarily large. If all 21 members met for a total of 40 
days a year during the 2-year study, the $50 per diem allowance and travel 
expenses would substantially reduce the $200,000 authorized for the study to a 
point where only 3 or 4 staff members could be hired. The nine-member Com- 
mittee provided for in H.R. 1855 would certainly be adequate as to size, but the 
specific designations of Committee members according to special interest group- 
ings in work for the blind makes it possible for anyone familiar with the field 
to forecast with great accuracy the names of the individuals who would serve 
and would leave the objectivity of the Committee open to criticism. We believe 
that the nine-member Commission of prominent persons representative of all 
walks of life provided for in H.R. 5243 is sufficient to carry out the Commission's 
charge and that it is essential to provide the Commission with an adequate and 
highly competent staff to assist it. 

The extensive hearings during the week of March 9 and on March 16 revealed 
that there was virtually unanimous agreement on the need for a study of serv- 
ices to blind persons at this time. The sole concern of the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind is that such a study be an effective one; and in the founda- 
tion’s view, an effective study requires a high-level, objective study group; a 
clearly defined charge; scholarly thoroughness and objectivity in compiling 
data; a highly competent staff; and the financing which will make all of these 
possible. Of the three types of study bills before the subcommittee, we believe 
that H.R. 5243 most nearly meets these criteria; and we would respectfully 
urge favorable action by the subcommittee on this measure. 


Marcu 9, 1959. 
Representative Cari EL.iort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Education and 
Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ELLIOTT: We, the blind of Talladega, are unalterably 
opposed to H.R. 14, a bill to protect the right of the blind to self-expression 
through organizations of the blind. We feel that this bill would (1) infringe on 
the individual liberties of blind people, and (2) serve to hinder rather than help 
blind people with the problems of blindness. 

We urge you to oppose H.R. 14 with every means at your command. With 
equal vigor we would implore you to support legislation that would create a 
commission to study the problems of blindness. We are wholeheartedly in favor 
of such bills as H.R. 365 and H.R. 1855. 

Please incorporate this material in the record of the hearings on the bills 
referred to above. 

Sincerely, 
$RAXTON TATUM, 
Chairman of Legislative Committee, Talladega County Association of the 
Blind and Member of the State Board of Directors, Alabama Federation 
of the Blind. 


OPPOSITION TO H.R. 14, Support or H.R. 365 anp H.R. 1855 
RESOLUTION BY MEMBERS OF THE TALLADEGA COUNTY ASSOCIATION OF THE BLIND 


Whereas members of the Talladega County Association of the Blind, whose 
sole purpose and objective is to foster the interest of the blind and provide a 
means of self-expression and independence for the blind, and who are affiliated 
with the Alabama Federation of the Blind, which is affiliated with the National 
Federation of the Blind; and 

Whereas we, the members of the Talladega County Association of the Blind, 
have, throughout our entire history been instrumental in protecting the indi- 
vidual freedoms and liberties of the blind, and particularly the right of the 
blind to organize ; and 
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Whereas we, the members of the Talladega County Association of the Blind, 
have always taken pride in the fact that great strides have been made in Ala- 
bama by the blind, by and through the membership of the Talladega County 
Association of the Blind, and other similar independent, unrestricted, unregu- 
lated organizations, and that these organizations have been nourished and have- 
flourished, grown and increased in number and effectiveness under the funda- 
mental concepts of liberty and freedom which have long been the established 
basis of our American way of life, and 

Whereas the advancement and progress made by the Talladega County Asso- 
ciation of the Blind has been accomplished without any so-called protection from 
the Federal Government, and 

Whereas members of the Talladega County Association of the Blind have 
also taken pride in the fact that we have always had the right to regulate the 
affairs of the organization free of any Federal restrictions and regulations; 
and 

Whereas Representative Walter F. Baring, of Nevada, has introduced H.R. 14, 
a bill which purports to protect the right of the blind to self-expression through 
organizations of the blind, but which bill does not encompass the principles and 
philosophies inherent in the concepts of individual freedoms and States rights 
cherished by members of the Talladega County Association of the Blind: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Talladega County Association of the 
Blind, transmit to the Honorable Carl Elliott, chairman, subcommittee on Special 
Education, Committee on Education and Labor, to other Representatives from 
Alabama, and to the Honorable Lister Hill and Hon. John Sparkman, 
Senators from the State of Alabama, a copy of this resolution so that the 
above-named gentlemen may be advised that the membership of the Talladega 
County Association of the Blind are unalterably opposed to H.R. 14 and féek 
that this bill will serve no good purpose and is absolutely unjustified; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Honorable Carl Elliott, the other Representatives from 
Alabama, and the Senators from Alabama are hereby urged and requested to 
openly oppose H.R. 14 and to use every means at their disposal to defeat the 
passage of this bill, and they are also requested to inform the undersigned mem- 
bers of this association of any steps or any action which we should take in 
order to assure the defeat of H.R. 14; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Honorable Carl Elliott, the other Representatives, and the 
honorable Senators from the State of Alabama are further urged to seek the 
adoption of such progressive legislation that would create a commission to study 
the problems of blindness. We are especially impressed with the merits of H.R. 
365, a bill to establish a temporary Presidential commission to study and report 
on the problems relating ot blindness and the needs of blind persons, and for 
other purposes, and H.R. 1855, a bill for the establishment of a temporary 
National Advisory Committee for the Blind. 

Braxton Tatum, chairman, legislative committee; A. E. Hendrix, Ann 
Byrd, Mrs. A. R. Bishop, Ralph Bishop, Jerry Johnson, A. L. 
Johnson, John Haynes, Dempsey Byrd, Annie Mae Tatum, Robert 
Conner. 


Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Barnett. 

I now recognize the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I do, however, 
wish to compliment Mr. Barnett for his very comprehensive study of 
this problem for the testimony he has given here this morning. 

Mr. Exniorr. The gentleman from Connection: Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Gtarmo. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I also would 
like to thank Dr. Barnett for his wonderful presentation this morning. 

Mr. Exuiorr, May I, too, thank you, Mr. Barnett, for your fine: 
presentation and capably presented statement. 

Mr. Barnett. W ould the committee like to accept for its files. a 
copy of the directory of the agencies serving blind persons in the 
United States and Canada to which Dr. Thompson referred ? 

It is the newest one. This list is not all agencies which call them- 
selves agencies. It has basic criteria in it. It is not an approving 
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and disapproving document. This is no Duncan Hines work for 
the blind. It is simply a directory, but it would be helpful I think 
to the committee and if it wishes to accept it I would be glad to present 
to the Federal Government free of charge. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much. We appreciate your presen- 
tation and I assure you that the directory will be made a part of our 
committee files and will be used as we need it. 

Without objection the full statement of Mr. M. Robert Barnett, ex- 
ecutive director of the American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., will 
be made a part of the record. Also without objection the statement 
of Representative Harley O. Staggers in the Second District, of West 
Virginia, will be made a part of the record immediately following his 
statement. Following that the statement of the gentleman Soom 
Florida, Mr. Dante B. Fascell, dated March 10, 1959, in which he en- 
dorses legislation for the establishment of a temporary National Ad- 
visory Committee for the Blind. 

Next, without objection, the letter and statement of the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Anfuso, will be made a part of the record of 
these hearings. 

Following that, without objection, the statement of the gentleman 
from Indiana, Mr. Ross Adair, in support of his bill, H.R. 3702, will 
be made a part of the record. 

Next, the statement of Mr. William McGreal of Peterborough, N.H., 
will be made a part of the record of these hearings. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HaRLEy QO. Staacers, Seconp District, WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, during this session of Congress it was my pleasure to have in- 
troduced H.R. 1175 which has been referred to your subcommittee for considera- 
tion. This measure would protect the right of the blind to selfexpression 
through organizations of the blind. 

How many of us, on awakening in the morning, open our eyes and take more 
or less for granted the blessing of being able to see the material world around 
us. I am sure, if we would be truthful, the majority of us would admit that 
such is the case. Certainly we are able to see in our daily lives—from arising 
in the morning, going through the activities of the day, to retiring at night— 
and I believe most of us take our eyesight for granted. 

So let us pause for a moment and consider the thousands of persons who, on 
awakening, count their blessings, but are not able to actually see the sunshine, 
rain, daily newspapers, a smile, teardrop, the flowers, birds, and the many mil- 
lions of pleasant things or ugly things which go along with everyday living. 

It is often said that the good Lord does give an extra sense to those human 
beings which do not have the use of one or more of the five senses with which 
most of us have been blessed and perhaps take for granted. Can it be this 
extra sense which has driven the majority of blind citizens to do all within 
their power to be a part of the normal community, in desiring to be independent 
enough to earn a livelihood for themselves and their families, and to do a good 
job for themselves in helping their fellow man? 

Blind people are indeed courageous people—they are independent and want 
to be independent. They are conscientious and hard workers. 

I feel we are in a position to encourage the blind and. perhaps give them 2 
helping hand in their aim for independence in enacting legislation which would 
protect their right of self-expression in the matters which are of such impor- 
tance to them and to all of us. 

It is my sincere belief that the blind should certainly have a voice in the 
formulation, administration, and execution of programs for the aid and rehabili- 
tation of their group. Let their representatives work with Federal and State 
agencies in their programs. Who, indeed, would know and understand their 
problems any better? 

I sincerely trust the Congress will take favorable action on the passage of 
this helpful legislation during this session. 
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(H.R. 1175, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
\ BILL To protect the right of the Wind te sitanpeeendan through organizations of the 
n 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in the formulation, administration, and 
execution of programs for the aid and rehabilitation of the blind, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, shall, to the fullest extent practicable, con- 
sult and advise with authorized representatives of organizations of the blind; 
and shall, in developing and recommending policies and procedures to State 
agencies, take such steps as may be appropriate to encourage such agencies to 
consult with authorized representatives of organizations of the blind in the 
formulation, administration, and execution of any State program for the aid 
and rehabilitation of the blind to which Federal funds are contributed. 

Sec. 2. No officer or employee of any Federal, State, or other agency con- 
cerned with the administration of any program for the aid or rehabilitation of 
the blind to which Federal funds have been contributed shall exert the influence 
of his office or position against the right of the blind to join organizations of 
the blind. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall adopt such 
regulations and shall condition Federal grants to State or other programs for 
the blind on such terms as will prevent the exertion of any such influence 
against self-expression of the blind through organizations of the blind. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1959. 
Hon. Caru Exxrort, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: I have your notice of hearing on bills pertaining to the 
blind and the invitation to testify upon my bill, H.R. 3702. 

This bill was introduced in support of legislation first presented by our mutual 
good friend, Billy Matthews. From conversations with him, I am sure that he 
will make clear the reasons for this legislation. Therefore, I will not submit a 
statement, but wish you would consider this letter as seconding what our colleague 
has to say. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. Ross ADAIR. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1959. 
Hon, Cart ELLiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am submitting herewith a statement in support’ of my 
bill, H.R. 3129, pertaining to the blind, on which your conimittee is holding 
—— this week. 

I shall appreciate it immensely if you would bring this statement to the atten- 
tion of the members of the committee and to include it in the record of your 
hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L. ANFUSO. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN Victor L. ANFuUSO, oF New York 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation for considering my bill, H.R. 3129, and for enabling me to 
present my views to the committee regarding the bill. 

H.R. 3129 seeks the establishment of a temporary National Advisory Commit- 
tee for the Blind. It is a similar measure as H.R. 1855, introduced by our dis- 
tinguished ‘colleague, the Honorable D. R. (Billy) Matthews, of Florida. The 
main purpose of the bill is to set up a National Advisory Committee for greater 
coordination and guidance in the development of uniform objectives and proce- 
dures, in seeking to improve methods and to ation more effective programs of 
Services for the blind. “THY 
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This Committee could conduct important studies and research projects and 
evaluate existing programs, in order to obtain maximum benefits for the blind. 
Among them would be how effective is the public assistance program for the blind, 
how we can improve their benefits under the social security and disability insur- 
ance programs, the role of the Federal Government and that of the State govern- 
ments in aiding the visually handicapped people of this country. 

In the 84th and 85th Congresses I had introduced bills to give the blind full 
coverage under our social security laws. I am currently revising that bill and 
will shortly introduce it, in the hope that Congress will extend this coverage to, 
the blind. 

In the meantime, I urge you to give serious consideration to my bill, H.R. 3129 
and the bill by Congressman Matthews, which are in my estimation a sound step 
in the right direction to aid the blind in a manner which is most effective and: 
logical. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1959, 

Hon. Cari EL.iort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
y Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Coordination and proper evaluation of aH aspects of: 

assistance programs are essential if we Americans are to obtain full benefit from 
the plans which we establish to help one another. 

I have cosponsored the legislation introduced by my colleague from Florida, 
the Honorable Billy Matthews, to create a National Advisory Committee for the 
Blind. I agree with my colleague’s qualified and thoroughly. considered view. 
that this is a field which could benefit greatly from the recommendations for 
more coordinated services and uniform standards for our blind programs. 

The studies and efforts contemplated in this measure are most worthy. The 
many dedicated citizens who have contributed time, funds, and energy on a, 
public and private basis would be further encouraged by the establishment of 
this Committee—and the needs of those with visual handicaps would be more. 
adequately met. 

I hope the committee will act favorably on this proposal. 

Respectfully submitted. 
DanTE B. Fas 
Member of Congress. 

Statement in support of legislation for the establishment of a temporary 

National Advisory Committee for the Blind. 


PETERSBOROUGH, N.H., March 5, 1959, 
Re H.R. 356. 
Hon. Cari EL.yiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: About 25 years ago, it became necessary for me to give up my. busi- 
ness career because of serious eye problems. In 1942 I became totally blind. 
At that time I did not know of any available services for the blind. While. 
endeavoring to adjust to my new situation, the desire developed in me to dedi- 
cate myself to work in the interests of blind people as far as I was able. Shortly 
afterward, I undertook teaching in a school for blind children, and after that 
became executive director of a voluntary statewide agency for the blind. After 
10 years of service in the latter position, I was advised to retire because of a. 
heart condition. 

I know that blind people have to contend with many problems, and that there. 
are inadequacies in the services which endeavor to meet these problems. I be- 
lieve that only a careful study by a representative presidential commission 
of the many phases of the problems of blindness, can result in adequate reme- 
dies. Therefore I am strongly in favor of H.R. 356, introduced by you, or. 
similar bills proposing such a study. 

Yours sincerely, 
WiLtiAM McGreEAt. 


P.S.— Will you kindly incorporate this letter in the record of your. committee’s, 
hearings. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Having said that, let me say to you, my friends, that 
the subcommittee will stand adjourned until 2:15 p.m., when we will 
meet again in the regular hearing committee room of the Committee 
on Education and Labor at room 429, Old House Office Building. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m. Friday, March 13, 1959, the subecommit- 
tee adjourned, to reconvene at 2:15 p.m., in room 429, Old House 
Office Building, the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


The subcommittee reconvened at 3:55 p.m. in room 429, House Of- 
fice Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Unofficially I have an announcement to make which I regret to 
make very much. That is that we will not be able to have any hear- 
ings this afternoon. The reason for that is that the House has just 
decided to take up four additional bills this afternoon. 

Under the rules of the House, we can only sit during general deba 
and not during the amending phase of the consideration of a bill, i 
special permission is granted. The periods of general debate this 
afternoon are going to be so short on these next four bills, apparently, 
and apparently running not more than maybe a few minutes on each 
bill, that the situation looks rather hopeless insofar as holding hearings 
is concerned. 

As I say, I regret that, but that has been a rule of the House for 
along, longtime. There is nothing I can do about it. 

If there is any person here who has to leave, who has a written state- 
ment that he would like to have in the record, if you would give-it 
to Mr. Charles Backstrom of the committee staff, he will see that I 
have it when we meet on Monday morning, and we will put it into 
the record. 

Monday we will meet at 10 o’clock. 

We have several witnesses who desire to be heard Monday. Again, 
I will be called upon to do something that I do not like to do. That 
is that we will have to limit the hearings on Monday, the time allotted 
to witnesses, at least to some extent. 

The list, as I have it, indicates that we have six, and possibly seven, 
witnesses on our Monday schedule. We will have Mr. Schloss, Mr. 
Keane, Dr. Cummings, Mr. Sherman, and Mr. Walker, whom we will 
not be able to hear today. 

With that statement, I am sure you will work with me to help us 
get as far along Monday as we can. I had originally hoped to finish 
these hearings on Monday. I am not at all sure now that we will 
be able to finish Monday, but we have other matters scheduled for 
the rest. of next week, so if we do not finish the hearing on the blind 
bills on: Monday, then we will go over for the remainder of them to 
another date, to be fixed later, perhaps within 2 or 3 weeks, or in some 
manner that will accommodate as best we can under the circumstances 
that we operate under, other witnesses. 

I want to cooperate with you as much as I can. I want to hear 
every one of you. I wish we had time to hear every witness in full. 

The meeting Monday will be in room 219, the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee hearing room. ' 

38450—59—— 20 
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If some of you feel you cannot come back Monday, if you have state- 
ments, give them to Mr. Backstrom or Miss Allen and we will get 
them into the record. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Monday, March 16, 1959, in room 219, House Office 
Building.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 16, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpeciaL Epucation 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
219, Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Giaimo, Green, Daniels, and 
Lafore. 

Present also: Representative Bailey. 

Staff member present : Miss Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We are happy this morning to have testify before the subcommittee 
the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Jackson Betts, who will testify with 
respect to his bill, H.R. 4787. . 

You are recognized, Mr. Betts, and may proceed in any manner 
you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACKSON E. BETTS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Berrs. Mr. Chairman, as you mentioned, I introduced 
H.R. 4787, which I understand is one of more than 50 bills under con- 
sideration by your committee for the purpose of providing consultation 
with blind organizations in the administrative process of Government. 

I wish to state to the chairman and the committee that I introduced 
this bill at the request of some of my blind friends in my district, 
whose judgment I respect very highly, after I had discussed this prob- 
lem with them. Since I understand that there are other bills of this 
nature, and I assume you have heard testimony on these bills, I would 
be very happy if I could just submit my statement at this time for 
consideration of the committee. . 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Without objection, the statement of the gentleman 
from Ohio will be extended at this point in the record. 

Mr. Berrs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Betts. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JACKSON E. BETTS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, OHIO, ON BEHALF OF 
H.R. 4787 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is Jackson B. 
Betts, and I represent the Eighth District of Ohio. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity te speak briefly on behalf of my bill H.R. 4787, which I understand is 
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1 of more than 50 bills under consideration by this committee for the purpose 
of providing consultation with blind organizations in the administrative process 
of government at all points where their vital interests are affected. 

Some of my blind friends whose judgment I respect have discussed this 
problem with me and asked that I introduce this bill. The views I express 
herein represent the thinking of these persons. 

The Congress has in the past provided ways of assisting the blind men and 
women of America by adopting legislation to aid them in their financial need and 
to increase employment opportunities through rehabilitation. These programs 
are administered in the various States on a Federal-State cooperative basis. 
A substantial part of the money for these programs is Federal money. It ap- 
pears to me that these programs would more clearly meet the problems of the 
blind if administrators would at all times seek the advice of and consult with 
all possible persons and groups of persons possessing knowledge and expe- 
rience that would advance these programs toward the goals intended by 
Congress. I am advised, however, that this is not being done. The blind them- 
selves—the beneficiaries of these welfare programs—are not being consulted 
either directly or through their chosen spokesmen. 

The first provision of the bill which I and others have introduced would 
correct this. It directs that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
advise and consult to the fullest extent practicable with authorized representa- 
tives of organizations of the blind in the formulation, administration, and execu- 
tion of programs of aid and rehabilitation for the blind. 

The bill further provides that State agencies using Federal funds in their 
programs for the blind shall be encouraged to consult with the blind of their 
State on matters of policy and procedure in connection with these programs. 

This provision of the bill directing that the blind be consulted on matters 
which concern them does not deny to any other person or group the right to 
make their views known on these same subjects. No source of help and 
assistance should be overlooked or neglected when policies and programs of such 
vital importance are involved. 

The first section of the bill is not intended as a criticism or censure of the 
fine work and tireless service rendered by numerous individuals and agencies 
engaged in work for the blind. All that the provision comprehends is that 
the views of the blind themselves not be ignored. 

Mr. Chairman and: members of the subcommittee, it, is my earnest hope that 
you will see fit to act favorably upon H.R. 4787 and similar bills so that the 
right of blind Americans to organize and to be consulted may be protected from 
all future encroachments. . 


Mr. Exxiorr. We are happy to have the privilege of having the 
gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. Bailey, the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on General Educational Problems, of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

May I say to my friend from West Virginia that we are very happy 
on have him and that he may proceed in any manner that he sees 

t. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Bailey, will you tell us who the gentlemen are 
who are accompanying you ¢ 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, for the 

urpose of the record I am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey of the 

hird West Virginia District. This morning I am accompanied by 
Mr. C. C. Cerone of Wheeling, W. Va., State Chairman of the As- 
sociation of the Blind of West Virginia, on my left. 

On my right is Victor Gonzalez, mayor of Anmoore, W. Va. 

At the conclusion of my formal statement each of these would like 
to make a very brief statement. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from West Virginia may proceed.. 
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Mr. Bauey. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you 
in support of H.R. 1097 and the numerous other bills under considera- 
tion for the purpose of protecting the blind people of our Nation in 
their exercise of the rights of association and of consultation. 

During the course of these hearings, I am aware, critical questions 
have been raised concerning the two sections of the Bailey bill. The 
questions have indicated some confusion in the minds of the committee ; 
the answers have indicated some confusion in the minds of the wit- 
nesses. May I try my hand at clarification ? 

The questions, it seems to me, are substantially these: Do the blind 
have the right to organize? If so, is the existence of the right demon- 
-trated by the fact that the blind are in fair degree organized show 
that that right has not been interfered with? If the Bailey bill is 
passed, will there be an “eating away” at State sovereignty? Does 
the right of consultation stand upon the same footing as the right to 
organize ¢ 

The first answer to be made is that the blind, along with all other 
citizens—indeed, along with all other persons in the United States— 
do have the right to organize. That right exists independently of 
whether the blind have or ever will exercise it. Its source is the 
Constitution of the United States. It is embodied in the 1st and the 
14th amendments. 

Explicitly set forth in the first amendment is the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. If there were no more than this, these words alone would 
e sufficient to guarantee the right of association and organization for 
purposes of public action. But there is also the right of organization 
which is implicit in the twofold guarantee of speech and of religion. 
Phe language of the amendment constitutes an unequivocal guarantee 
both of freedom of conscience and of opinion. But what would either 
freedom amount to without the right of congregation and association 
which provides the necessary framework for worship, on the one hand, 
and for speech, on the other? Just as the free exercise of religious 
worship requires the right freely to congregate and to organize 
churches, so the freedom of speech requires the right to organize secu- 
lar congregations for purposes of self-expression. For the speech 
which is here encouraged is the speech of public discussion, carried on 
through social gatherings and voluntary associations. 

No clearer affirmation of the inseparability of this right of organ- 
zed assembly and group petition has yet been made than in these 
words of Justice Rutledge, speaking for the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Thomas v. Collins: 

It was not by accident or coincidence that the rights to freedom in speech and 
press were coupled in a single guaranty with the rights of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition for redress of grievances. All these, though not 
identical, are inseparable. They are cognate rights, and therefore are united in 
the first urticle’s assurance. * * * The grievances for redress of which the right 
of petition was insured, and with it the right of assembly, are not solely religious 
or political ones. And the right of free speech and a free press are not confined 
to any field of human interest. 

The development of the doctrine of the constitutional right to or- 
ganize—the freedom of association—has been delineated in detail by 
Prof. Robert A. Horn, of Stanford University, in a recent scholarly 
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book on constitutional law, entitled “Groups and the Constitution,” 
the “central theme” of which is— 

that freedom of association is one of the most important civil liberties guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of the United States, that we already have substantial 
corpus of constitutional law on the freedom of association, and that the rapid 
creation of this body of law in the 20th century by the U.S. Supreme Court is 
one of the most significant aspects of American constitutional development. 

Mr. Chairman, may I hand you a copy of this book for the com- 
mittee files ? 

So far I have been speaking about the first amendment. 

The Bailey bill is based not only upon the 1st but also upon the 
14th amendment, since it restrains official action by State as well as 
by Federal officials. The 14th amendment, as everybody knows, has 
been held for 30 years by the U.S. Supreme Court to subsume the 
provisions of the Ist amendment. The 14th amendment is in explicit 
eradee a prohibition upon the States. 

No State— 
it declares— 
shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws, 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law. 

Effective advocacy of both public and private points of view, particularly 
controversial ones, is undeniably enhanced by group association, as this Court 
has more than once recognized by remarking upon the close nexus between the 
freedoms of speech and assembly. It is beyond debate that freedom to engage 
in association for the advancement of beliefs and ideas is an inseparable aspect 
of the “liberty” assured by the due process clause of the fourteenth amendment, 
which embraces freedom of speech. 

In view of the explicit, mandatory, and inescapable language of the 
14th amendment, how can it be said, as it has been said in these hear- 
ings, that the Bailey bill would constitute an interference with State 
rights? Dothe States have the right? Is it a State’s right to violate 
the Constitution of the United States? This quesion was settled long 
ago in this country. The Alien and Sedition Act at the turn of the 
19th century: the Hartford Convention; the Nullification episode in 
the 1830's, all firmly decided—and the Civil War confirmed—that the 
meaning of the constitutional prohibitions is to be finally determined 
by the U.S. Government, that it is the duty of the U.S. Government 
to supply = of constitutional rights, and that the States are 
absoluely bound by such Federal determinations and implementive 
actions. 

Constitutional rights are not self-executing. Virtually all of the 
provisions of the Constitution requires the support of special laws in 
order to gain enforcement. They are made effective by congressional 
statutes supplying the enforcement machinery and by Executive 
action. Indeed, if this were not so all of our murder laws would be 
useless and redundant, because the Constitution guarantees the right 
to life. Similarly, all of our laws protecting property might be dis- 
carded, because the Constitution guarantees the right to property. 

For a more concrete example, we may look at the 13th amendment. 
It says that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall exist in 
the United States except as a punishment for crime. This amend- 
ment as a matter of fact comes as near to being self-executing as any 
constitutional provision can be. Yet in 1867 Congress passed the 
antipeonage statute. Peonage is involuntary servitude. The Con- 
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stitution forbids involuntary servitude except as a punishment for 
crime. Congress did not say that peonage exists only in a small por- 
tion of the United States, especially in New Mexico and surrounding 
territories. Congress said rather that no State or other governmental 
organ has a right to violate the Constitution. That the violation 
might not be universal throughout the country was then, and is now, 
of no consequence, 

So also with the 14th amendment. Its fifth section says that Con- 
gress shall enforce this amendment by appropriate legislation. Pur- 
suant to this provision, Congress passed statutes to enforce the 14th 
amendment in the 1860’s and 1870's. It passed a new such statute in 
i957. The 14th amendment is the very amendment that forbids the 
States to deprive any person of the right to organize; presumably the 
opponents of the Bailey bill would not wish to argue that the word 
“person” used with qualification in the 14th amendment really is 
qualified by the adjective “sighted.” Mr. Chairman, the Bailey bill 
is clearly “appropriate legislation” under the provisions of the 14th 
amendment. 

I believe in States rights. It is important for government to be 
close to the people. It is important that local and individual initia- 
tive be encouraged. The Bailey bill, however, will not eat away 
State sovereignty. It will not violate States rights. It will simply 
protect the constitutional rights of the people. 

What about the right to consult? Does it stand upon the same 
constitutional footing as the right to organize? Here the answer 
must be “no.” It is, however, closely related to the effectuation of the 
very constitutional rights we have been discussing. It may be that 
what has been referred to as “the right to be heard”—which may be 
expressed in constitutional terms as the right of petition, in admin- 
istrative terms as the right of consultation, and in quasi-judicial 
terms as the right of appeal in a fair-hearing process—is not quite so 
self-evident as the right to organize. At the level of the caseworker 
and of the fair-hearing appeal, this right is predominantly but not 
exclusively an individual right; at the constitutional, congressional, 
and administrative level, it is predominantly (but not exclusively) a 
right which in practice can only be exercised collectively. Because 
this right to be heard is less a part of our common language and 
accepted belief than the right to speak and the right to organize, let 
me take a moment to spell out be I take to be its indispensable 
function in the governmental process. 

Despite its somewhat less than universal recognition, few principles 
of democratic government and public administration are in fact 
more firmly established or more widely practiced than this principle’ 
of the right to be heard—taken to mean the right of citizen groups 
sharing a common interest to be consulted in the formulation and 
execution of programs directly affecting them. The literature of 
public administration is replete with affirmations of the principle. 
A typical comment is that of Prof. Avery Leiserson : 

There are always either formal or informal relationships between group 
organizations and official bureaucracies. Furthermore, it is perfectly clear 
that in the sense of the right to be heard, to be consulted, and to be informed 
in advance of the tentative basis of emerging policy determination, group par- 
ticipation is a fundamental feature of democratic legislation and administra- 


tion (“Interest Groups in Administration,” in “Elements of Public Administra- 
tion”). 
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Another well-known authority, Prof. David B. Truman, has 
pointed out in his book, “The Governmental Process,” that the funda- 
mental rules of the game which operate to preserve the public inter- 
est in the democratic process— 


prescribe that individuals and groups likely to be affected should be consulted 
before governmental action is taken. 


Indeed, he continues— 

Not only is the requirement of consultation likely to be more or less automati- 
cally observed by administrative agencies in order to maximize support; the 
obligation is frequently explicitly written into particular authorizing statutes 
or into laws of general application, such as the Administrative Procedures Act 
of 1946. 

The principle of group representation and consultation finds its 
most direct expression in the structure of government whenever an 
agency is created to serve a particular category of citizens or to pro- 
mote the welfare of a group sharing common needs and interests. 
These are the so-called clientele agencies, of which probably the best- 
known examples are the Veterans’ Administration and the Office of 
Indian Affairs. 

Moreover, even where public agencies are organized along func- 
tional rather than clientele lines, as Professor Leiserson has noted 
in the article already cited—- 

a function may be so defined that, in effect, it is restricted to a major industrial 
or economic group. 

In a broader sense, at least three of the major departments of the 
Federal Government may be classified as clientele departments— 
namely, those of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce. The main point 
regarding these agencies and departments is that they have institu- 
tionalized the principle of direct consultation with those citizen groups 
primarily affected by their work. (Unfortunately, as I shall show 
in a moment, this practice of direct consultation with affected groups 
is not universally followed throughout the Federal administration, 
particularly in connection with the agencies of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare.) It should be emphasized that the 
principle of direct consultation of which I am speaking is wholly 
distinct from other devices which may from time to time be adopted 
by the agency to obtain the opinion of the broader public or of inter- 
ested nonclientele groups such as scholarly or professional societies. 

Thus, the principle of client consultation within the Department 
of Agriculture, for example, means consulting regularly and sys- 
tematically with organized groups of farmers—although the Depart- 
ment may also seek the advice of academic specialists or other non- 
farm experts. Similarly, the Departments of Labor and of Com- 
merce have respectively developed both formal and informal methods 
of consultation with labor unions and with trade associations, 
chambers of commerce, and other business groups. In short, the 
principle of consultation—the right to be heard—means consultation 
with, first and foremost, the particular groups directly affected—not 
with external individuals or agencies, in or out of Government, how- 
ever closely associated or professionally knowledgeable. 

It is no longer a live issue whether administrative agencies should 
be delegated the power to make rules binding upon the groups affected 
by them; they have, and should have, the power. The issue today 
is rather that of rendering bureaucracy responsible and democratic. 
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lt is in this area of democratizing public administration that the role 
of consultation is most significant. For this function is not, and in 
the nature of things cannot be, adequately discharged by the formal 
processes of legislative oversight, executive supervision, and judicial 
review—which at best can only erect overall standards of regulation 
and make intermittent checks upon performance, or, in the case of 
the courts, review what has happened in the light of a negative power. 

The direct responsiveness which is owed by administrative agen- 
cies to the client groups primarily affected by their policies has been 
convincingly shown in a widely cited article by Profs. Arthur A. 
Maass and Laurence I. Radway, of Harvard University, “Gauging 
Administrative Responsibility.” A major precept in their assess- 
ment of administrative responsibility to (private) groups so far as 
necessary to equalize opportunities for safeguarding interests, to 
acquire specialized icniverlediags, and to secure consent for its own pro- 
gram. ‘This growing tendency for interest groups to participate in 
the formulation and execution of policy, irrespective of legislative 
provision, can be supported on at least three grounds. 

First, that such group representation is desirable to equalize op 
portunities for protecting and promoting respective interests; 

Second, that the preparation of detailed regulations on complicated 
matters requires exact knowledge which even the best informed of- 
ficial may not possess and which interest. groups can supply: 

Third, that group participation in policy decisions makes possible 
the winning of consent for the agency’s program. 

In fine, the principle of consultation—the right of citizen groups to 
he heard—is no less serviceable to the democratic process than its 
companion rights of speech and association. After all, no degree of 
organization and no amount of speech are of any avail if no one is 
listening. The right to be heard is no more than the power of effec- 
tive speech in matters of direct and vital concern—the right of access 
to the agencies of representative government. 

To many persons the foregoing discussion of the right to be heard 
may seem only a superfluous demonstration of the obvious. But it is 
not, I can assure you, always so regarded; and there is evidence that 
the right itself is often deliberately disregarded in the formal rela- 
tions between welfare agencies, both in and out of Government, and 
their various client groups. In this connection I should like to quote 
briefly the comment of my friend Dr. Jacobus tenBroek, president of 
the National Federation of the Blind, who testified before your com- 
mittee last week : 

There is not now, and there has never been, any regularized or systematic 
consultation with representative organizations of the blind by those agencies of - 
the Federal Government—notably the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the Social Security Administration—charged with the provision of services to 
the blind. To be sure, these Federal agencies do indeed consult regularly and 
systematically with professional agencies and with State welfare officers, and 
usually take the position that client groups should do their consulting on the 
State level, since it is the State agencies which collect and disburse Federal 
funds. But aside from the fact that these funds are for the benefit of clients 
rather than administrators, it is obvious that policy for these programs is made 
in Washington, and that it is in Washington no less than in the States and 
counties, that group consultations can have policy significance and fruitful re- 
sults. Nor is the absence of consultative machinery noticeably improved with 
respect to other groups of the physically handicapped, or for that matter with 
respect to most categories of aid recipients (the organized veterans representing, 
of course the most formidable and rule-proving exception). When we turn from 
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public programs to the private agencies, the degree of recognition given to the 
right of clients to be consulted in the formulation of policy is still more con- 
spicuous by its rarity. Here the rule would almost seem to be: Clients should 
be overseen but not heard. 

Therefore, the Bailey bill would not invade State sovereignty. It 
would merely prevent State invasion of the constitutional rights of the 
people. It would prevent, moreover, the use of Federal funds in the 
conduct of such invasion. More that that, it would bring to the 
administration of welfare programs the information, the insights, and 
the judgments of those who themselves experience blindness. It would 
thus democratize and improve the administrative process. A_ bill 
which has these simple, constitutional and democratic virtues deserves 
enactment by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, you will recall when we passed the last general 
piece of legislation on rehabilitation that there was some serious dis- 
cussion in the committee. I remember that I was on the conference 
committee with the Senate on the final passage of that legislation 
and that the discussion was that we were perhaps vesting too much 
regulatory power in the agencies and leaving these people without 
representation. 

You will recall the appearance of our friend, Paul Strachan. 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. You remember those discussions ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, sir. I remember those discussions. 

Mr. Bairey. There is a field of vital interest and there is just a pos- 
sibility that some improvement is needed on our present procedures in 
this direction. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, the State chairman of our Association 
for the Blind of West Virginia, Mr. Cerone, on my left, desires to make 
a brief statement, and he in turn will introduce his friend, the mayor 
of Anmoore, W. Va. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Before we go to that, let me say for the purpose of 
the record that the work of Robert A. Horn, styled “Groups and the 
Constitution,” will be received by the subcommittee and made a part 
of its files as requested by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Before we go on to the next item, let me say to you, Mr. Bailey, that 
I certainly have greatly enjoyed your learned, scholarly, and author- 
itative statement. 

Mr. Bamry. May I say to the chairman that most of it was borrowed 
and little of it was original. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like to say further to my friend from West 
Virginia that he will understand, however, that his citation of VAAC? 
v. Alabama will not carry as much weight with me as it might with 
some others. 

Mr. Battey. I was just a little bit afraid of that. 

Mr. Danters. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Daniels of New Jersey. 

Mr. Battzy. Would you withhold the question until these gentle- 
men have put in their statements? 

Mr. Dantets. I want toclarify one point. 

Mr. Bailey, is your bill the same or similar to the Baring bill known 
as H.R. 14? 


Mr. Battry. Yes. His was practically the same bill. 
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Mr. Dantets. I have a similar bill in, so that there is no quarrel be- 
tween us. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Cerone, the president of the West Virginia Fed- 
eration of the Blind, Wheeling, W. Va., may proceed. 

We are happy to have you, Mr. Cerone. 


STATEMENTS OF C. CHRIS CERONE, PRESIDENT, AND VICTOR 
GONZALEZ, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATION COMMITTEE, WEST VIR- 
GINIA FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, INC. 


Mr. Cerone. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, for 
the record I am C. Chris Cerone, serving my third term as president 
of the West Virginia Federation of the Blind, Inc. 

From 1923 to 1933 I was instructor at the West Virginia School for 
the Blind. Iam a piano tuner and at the present time I am conduct- 
ing a vending stand business in the city-county buildings of Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Mr. Victor Gonzalez, chairman of our legislative committee, will 
give you a summary of a prepared statement and the West Virginia 
Federation of the Blind would like this prepared statement to be in- 
corporated in the record. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We are very happy to have you and will be very happy 
to receive the statement. 

You may proceed, Mayor Gonzalez, in any manner that you see fit. 

Mr. Gonzatez. Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on 
Special Education, of the full Committee on Education and Labor, I 
wish at this time to express the appreciaiton of the blind people of 
West Virginia and myself to Congressman Bailey and to the com- 
mittee, in particular, for permitting us to take this time. I shall not 
take up too much of your time since this is written testimony and 
therefore you will be able to read it yourselves, but there are a few 
statments which I would like to make and which I would refer to you 
in this testimony to give further reasons why I, as a blind person my- 
self, and we the blind of West Virginia, are vitally interested in the 
Bailey bill, H.R. 1097 and other related measures which have been 
introduced during the last session and during this session of Congress. 

I would like to, first of all, state that I am one of many of the blind 
persons in West Virginia who have been unable to receive aid from 
the department of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
State of West Virginia and for that reason have assumed a great deal 
of interest in the West Virginia Federation of the Blind, Inc. 

Having now served approximately 14 months as chairman of the’ 
legislative committee of that worthy organization, I have taken also 
a great deal of interest in the enactment of legislation for their benefit. 

I would like to now refer you to the 11th Annual Report of the West 
Virginia Society of the Blind, Inc., which in my opinion is nothing 
more than merely a mouthpiece for the State director of vocational 
rehabilitation, a nonprofit organization which organized to take ad- 
vantage of the Randolph-Sheppard Act which is operating of various 
stands for the blind. 
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I would like to refer you, first of all, to paragraph 3 of this report 
which reads as follows: 

The society requires each blind operator to file weekly reports of their business 
transactions. Constant attention is given by the supervisor and assistant super- 
visor in regard to sales, appearance of operators, appearance of stands, relation- 
ship with customers, maintenance of equipment, and any problems confronting 
the operator. 


I would like to call your attention to the following sentence, please : 


Experience has proved that blind persons are best served by business enter- 
prises, when the establishment and operation of such enterprises are subject 
to the planning, control and supervision of the division. 

This gives further proof that some organizations for the blind do 
not have faith in their clients and even inform the public of their 
thinking; yet, they are supposed to assist the blind to improve their 
standard of living. 

I would also, Mr. Chairman, like to present to you as exhibit 2, a 
letter addressed to our president, Mr. Cerone, from the Community 
Foundation for the Blind at Wheeling, W. Va., which is a nonprofit 
organization, notifying him of a change in the organization constitu- 
tion and bylaws making it impossible for a blind person to become 
president of that organization. 

Fortunately for the blind people of West Virginia, Mr. Chairman, 
our Governor, His Excellency Cecil Underwood, invited a survey 
team to come to West Virginia and evaluate the present programs and 
offer recommendations of improving those programs or maybe offer 
new programs for the blind. | 

It is interesting to note that the department or State agencies 
which receive favorable comment from the survey praised the survey 
and stated it was done in a rather businesslike and satisfactory 
manner. 

The agencies which were criticized for a lack of faith in their clients 
and a lack of a progressive program criticized the report, stating it 
was weak and ineffective. 

In closing, I would like, Mr. Chairman, to remind this committee 
that when a blind person must enter into a business of his own in an 
effort to make a living for himself, and a State director, whose duty 
it is to assist the blind, is opposed to the blind joining organizations of 
the blind, whenever a nonprofit organization operating a vending 
stand program for the blind suddenly begins to train other handi- 
capped groups to operate the stands, when a nonprofit community or- 
ganization for the blind amends its bylaws to prevent a blind person 
from becoming its president, the situation is serious and the trend 
toward overprotection and custodianship becomes crystal-clear. We. 
who are blind, urge this committee to enact legislation which will 
permit us to join organizations of the blind without threats of co- 
ercion or intimidation in providing for consultation with representa- 
tives of our organizations in the formulation, administration and 
execution of federally supported programs which bear directly upon 
us 


Tn brief, we are asking for nothing more and nothing less than the 
right to assemble freely and to make our views known and have 
them considered by those administering programs designed to help us. 

Mr. Chairman, briefly, in connection with the second part of the 
Bailey bill, which would prohibit these employees of the various 
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agencies from interfering with the organized blind, I would like to 
merely state that an employee of the director of vocational rehabili- 
tation in the State of West Virginia, attended a meeting of our stand 
operators uninvited and proceeded to bring with him a tape record- 
ing machine and recorded the proceedings of this meeting and re- 
turned to the office the following morning and played the tape back 
so that everybody knew what went on. I feel that that is, if not direct, 
indirect intimidation upon our people. 

Therefore, 1 would appreciate if this committee, in its infinite wis- 
dom, will vote favorably upon these bills and report them to the com- 
mittee and that the committee will see fit also to bring them before the 
membership of the House. 

In closing, I would also like to briefly refer, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of this committee, to H.R. 1855, the Matthews bill, which sets up 
a temporary committee to survey the existing conditions of the blind 
and to set up a committee. We of the blind invite such investigations 
and such studies but we also feel that equal representation should be 
had on any such committee created and established by any congres- 
sional law or any congressional resolution. 

Therefore, I would like to recommend to this committee for its con- 
sideration that that bill may be amended and, if necessary, a new bill 
introduced making the committee on this three from organizations of 
the blind, three from the agencies both public and private who are 
responsible for administrating programs of the blind, three from the 
general public, and a representative of the U.S. Senate and a repre- 
sentative of the House of Representatives. 

We feel then, Mr. Chairman, that we would have equal representa- 
tion. 

As that bill calls for now, these agencies administering these pro- 
grams can call a meeting of a quorum and our organization not even 
be there. 

I want to again thank you for giving us this opportunity. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much, Mayor Gonzalez. We have 
heard you with interest. I shall look forward to reading in full your 
written statement which, without objection, will be made a part of the 
record immediately following any questions that the members of the 
subcommittee may have of this witness. 

I recognize the gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. GreEEN. I notice on the first page of H.R. 14, Congressman 
Bailey, and I presume your wording is the same, that “The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall to the fullest extent practi- 
cable consult and advise with authorized representatives of organiza- - 
tions of the blind.” 

_ Then Mayor Gonzalez, in his statement, refers to several organiza- 
tions. I judge most of them have joined the West Virginia Federa- 
tion of the Blind. 

Mr. Gonzauez. The one organization that I referred to, Mrs. Green, 
there is actually really the West Virginia Federation of the Blind and 
its affiliated local organizations. . 

The organization so known as the West Virginia Society for the 
Blind is merely a nonprofit organization established and created to 
take advantage of the Sheppard-Randolph Act, which gives the right 
of having these various stands placed in federally owned buildings 
and operated by blind people. That was the intent of the law but our 
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State organization, the West Virginia Society for the Blind, receiv- 
ing both Federal and State funds has, with the assistance of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, trained we know of two people who are not blind 
bringing them into the program. That was one even after the com- 
mittee received these bills that were introduced last year. 

We feel that that is an encroachment upon our people. 

Mrs. GREEN. Is the Community Foundation for the Blind the same 
as the blind commission ¢ 

Mr. Gonzatez. It is another nonprofit organization working for the 
blind. It is normal-sighted people or sighted people who use the blind 
to their own best interests. 

Mrs. Green. Both are nonprofit ? 

Mr. Gonzatez. Both are nonprofit. 

Mrs. Green. What about the West Virginia Federation of the 
Blind? Is that nonprofit ? 

Mr. Gonzauez. The West Virginia Federation of the Blind is an 
organization of the blind people themselves. Our bylaws strictly call 
that two-thirds of our entire membership shall be blind. 

Mrs. Green. Is it nonprofit ? 

Mr. Gonzaxez. It is nonprofit; yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. GREEN. They are all nonprofit ? 

In some States that have not incorporated all of their blind organ- 
izations, might it be true that there would be a dozen or so organiza- 
tions for the blind ? 

Mr. Gonzauez. Mrs. Green, I would like to call your attention to the 
fact that there is a difference there. 

You have the same misunderstanding that most people do. There 
is a difference between organizations for the blind and organizations 
of the blind. 

Organizations of the blind are blind people themselves attempting to 
help themselves to improve their economic, educational, and social 
conditions. 

Mrs. Green. I would have the same question. In many States, 
be 7 you not find many organizations either of the blind or for the 

ind ? 

Mr. Gonza.ez. No, ma’am. You may find many organizations for 
the blind. 

Mrs. Green. We had the veterans organization, which is an organ- 
ization of the blind, and others that testified and the Federation of the 
Blind is not the only organization of blind people. 

Mr. Gonzauez. Mrs. Green, in West Virginia we have but one organ- 
ization of the blind. 

Mrs. Green. What I am trying to find out is in many States would 
there not be several organizations of the blind or for the blind ¢ 

Mr. Gonzauez. Not on a statewide basis; no, ma’am. They would 
all be primarily affiliated with the State organization. 

Mrs. Green. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could get the staff of 


the committee to find out the number of organizations of the blind in 
various States. It seems to me that this is necessary. If there are many 
organizations, I do not know how the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare can always consult and advise with many different 
organizations. 

Would this be in the best interests of the blind or would it lead to 
chaos and confusion ? 
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Mr. Gonza.xz. We feel, Mrs. Green, of course as I said before, that 
there is a difference between organizations for the blind and organ- 
izations of the blind. 

Speaking of organizations of the blind, including your veterans 
organization, the blinded war veterans, we feel that most of these 
organizations in the biggest majority of the States will join the local 
or will join the State organization and the State organization in turn 
then is associated and affiliated with the national organization. 

Mr. Exuiorr. At this point, let me instruct the staff of the sub- 
committee to comply with Mrs. Green’s request to look about for a 


list of all the organizations for the blind and of the blind and dis- 
tinguish between the two if that is possible and submit them for the 
record. 

Dr. tenBroek, would you, as president of the National Federation 
of the Blind, be able to submit a list of the subordinate organizations 
of your organization at some time? 


STATEMENT OF DR. JACOBUS tenBROEK, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF THE BLIND—Resumed 


Mr. TENBroek. We will be most happy to cooperate with the com- 
mittee. Our volume 2 contains a list of the 300 or so local organ- 
izations affiliated with the national association. We would be happy 
to cooperate with the committee in supplying additional information. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1959. 
Hon. CARL ELLiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, House Committee on Education 
and Labor, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deasz Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to your request under date of March 27, we 
are transmitting herewith a roster of statewide and local organizations, not 
affiliated with the National Federation of the Blind, composed principally or 
substantially of blind persons. The roster has been arranged alphabetically by 
States and for each such State indicates the number of organizations affiliated 
with the National Federation of the Blind, as well as the number of those not so 
affiliated. Whenever the information has been available, we have included the 
name and address of the principal officer of each nonaffilated group. 

a bee sco this roster may not be complete, we are satisfied that it is fairly compre- 
ensive. 
Yours very cordially, 
JOHN N. TAYLOR. 
ALABAMA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Five. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: One. 
1. John Granger, president, Alumni & Workers Association of the Blind, 
ay a Office Drawer No. 17, Talladega, Ala. Holds an annual reunion meet- 
g. 
ARIZONA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Seven. 

Number of satewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: None. 
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ARKANSAS 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Three. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: Two. 

1. J. E. Childs, president, Arkansas Braille Club, Arkansas School for the 
Blind, Little Rock, Ark. Membership, approximately 30; serves Little 
Rock ; admission of members by invitation only. 

2. Chester Holden, Alumni Association of the Arkansas School for the 
Blind, 1224 Schiller, Little Rock, Ark. Membership, less than 100; serves 
the entire State; holds an annual reunion meeting. 


CALIFORNIA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: 44. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: Four. 

1. Douglas Kenny, field representative, Blind Veterans Association of 
Northwestern California, 2261 Cecilia Avenue, San Francisco, Calif., San 
Francisco, Calif. Size unknown. 

2. Charles Knowles, president, West Sacramento Valley Club of the Blind, 
128 Sycamore Street, Willows, Calif. Membership, 15. 

3. Nels Elmose, president, Vending Stand Snackbar & Cafeteria Opera- 
tors, 5946 Dorset Way, Sacramento, Calif. Membership, 23. 

4. Wm. Peck, San Francisco Vending Stand Operators, address unknown, 
San Francisco, Calif. Membership, 10. 


COLORADO 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Three. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: None. 


CONNECTICUT 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Five. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: One. 
1. John R. McQuillan, president, Alumni Association of the Connecticut 
School for the Blind (in Hartford), 637 Burritt Street, New Britain, Conn. 
Membership, 55; serves Connecticut; holds annual reunion meeting. 


FLORIDA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: 10. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: One. 
1. Broward Association of the Blind, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Name and 
address of president unknown. 


GEORGIA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Seven. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: One. 
1. Roy Bradley, Alumni Association, Georgia Academy for the Blind, 
Washington,Ga. Hold annual reunion meeting. 


IDAHO 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Three. 
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Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: Two. 
1. Mr. Pete Johnston, president, Affiliated Blind of Western Idaho, 2020 
West 26th Street, Boise, Idaho. Membership, 10. 
2. Mrs. John Ripnick, president, Affiliated Blind of Northern Idaho, 401 
Oak Street, Sandpoint, Idaho. Membership, 15; meets quarterly. 


ILLINOIS 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: 24. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind : Two. 
1. Rev. Calvart, president, Benevolent Blind Welfare Association of East 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Ill. Membership, 100. 
2. Arthur Hoppenstaed, president, Illinois Association of Workers for the 
Blind, St. Charles, Ill. 
INDIANA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Four. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the Blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind : Two. 
1. Jess Woodring, president, Allen County League for the Blind, 1018 
Ewing Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
2. Erskine Miller, president, Alumni Association, Indiana School for the 
Blind, 536 West 30th Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 


KANSAS 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind : Two. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: None. 


KENTUCKY 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Four. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: One. 
1. Roy Naynes, president, Alumni Association, Kentucky School for the 
Blind, Louisville, Ky. Membership, 10 to 15; hold annual reunion meeting. 


LOUISIANA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Six. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind : One. 
1. Edgar Roy, president, Alumni Association, Louisiana School for the 
Blind, 2813 Spain St., New Orleans, La. Holds annual reunion meeting. 


MAINE 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: One. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: One. 
1. Rev. Richard I. Dale, president, Maine Fraternal Association, Post 
Office Box 1753, Portland, Maine. Serves mostly Portland area. 


MARYLAND 


_Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: One. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: Two. 


38450—59- 21 
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1. Mr. Charles See, president, Alumni Association, Maryland School for 
the Blind, 508 Foster Avenue, Cumberland, Md. 

2. Miss Edna Moore, president, Associated Blind Women of Maryland, 
217 South Augusta Avenue, Baltimore 29, Md. Membership, 50. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Eight. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: Six. 
1. George Schulman, 1 O’Reilly Way, Excelsior Club, Charlestown, 
Mass. Entirely social. 
2. Mr. Joseph McCarthy, Massachusetts Blind Men’s Benefit Association, 
529 East Fourth Street, South Boston, Mass. 
3. Herman Dlair, Perkins School Alumni Association, 124 Cypress Street, 
Watertown, Mass. 
4. Jeanne F. Kenny, President, Perkins School Alumnae Association, Per- 
kins School for the Blind, Watertown, Mass. 
5. Thomas Donovan, president, Massachusetts Industrial Blind Workers, 
1 O'Reilly Way, Charlestown, Mass. Membership, 128. 
6. Wilbur Locke, president, Ida F. Farrar Club, 8 Campus Place. 
Springfield, Mass. Membership, 40; entirely social. 


MICHIGAN 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Seven. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: Two. 
1. John Nolan, president, Michigan Association of Workers for the Blind, 
Alumni Group, 1360 Roosevelt, Lansing, Mich. Membership, 350. 
2. R. T. Fletcher, secretary, Michigan Federation of the Blind, 2423 
Portage, Kalamazoo, Mich. Membership, approximately 90. 


MINNESOTA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Three. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: None. 


MISSOURI 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: 11. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: Three. 
1. William Benson, president, Alumni Association, Missouri School for the 
Blind, 3815 Magnolio Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Serves State. 
2. Mrs. Lillian Henry, president, Forward Club, 4257 Botanical, St. Louis, 
Mo. Membership, 30; serves St. Louis. 
3. Mr. Wade Stewart, president, Business and Social Club, 4446 Lexing- 
ton, St. Louis, Mo. Membership, 25; serves St. Louis. 


MONTANA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Two. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: None. 


NEBRASKA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: One. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Three. 
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1. Melvin McCarter, president, Lincoln Braille Club, Department of Service 
for the Blind, Capitol Building, Lincoln, Nebr. Membership, 60; serves 
Lincoln and vicinity. 

2. Donald Pullman, president, Nebraska Association of Workers for the 
Blind (and Alumnae), Delshler, Nebr. Membership, 100; serves Nebraska. 

3. Jack Swager, president, Nebraska Council of the Blind, 2709 Leaven- 
worth, Omaha, Nebr. Membership, 12. 


NEVADA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Three. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: None. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Three. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: None. 


NEW JERSEY 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: 11. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind : Two. 
1. Doris Hamma, first vice president, Light Brigade, 152 Post Avenue, 
Lyndhurst, N.J. Membership, 25; serves Bergen County. 
2. Louis Walter, president Monmouth County Association of the Blind, 
New Man Springs Road, Lincreft, N.J. Membership, 20; serves Monmouth 
County. 
NEW MEXICO 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: One. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind : None. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: 16. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: Four. 
1. Mrs. Julia Geaghan, president, Blindplayers, 27 Himrod Street, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Membership, 50. 
2. Carl Rice, president, Alumni Association, New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, Bronx, N.Y. 
3. Miss Myra Morgan, president, Alumni Association, New York State 
School for Blind, Batavia, N.Y. Holds annual reunion meeting. 
4. Irving Selis, general manager, Bronx Associated Blind, 147 West 28d 
Street, New York, N.Y. Membership, 100. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Nuiber of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind: Six. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: Three. 

1. Mr. Richard Ford, president, North Carolina Association of Workers 
for the Blind, 46 Tacoma Street, Asheville, N.C. Membership, 200; organ- 
ized as an alumni association and holds annual reunion meetings. 

2. Mr. Clarence E. Collins, president, Felicity Club, Route 11, Box 155. 
Charlotte, N.C. Membership, 10; serves Mecklenburg County. 

3. Mr. Lucius Grant, president, Library Corner for the Blind, 1228 Fourth 
Street, Durham, N.C. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: One. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: None. 


OHIO 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: 25. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: Two.’ 
1. Shirley McCullouch, president, Mutual Federation of the Blind, 1613 
Kohr Place, Columbus, Ohio. Membership, 20. 
2. Schuyler Houck, president, Welfare Association of the Sightless, 300 
East Kanawha, Columbus, Ohio. Membership, 70. 


OKLAHOMA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Three. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: None. 


OREGON 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: 12. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind : Two. 
1. Mr. D. D. Hail, president, Oregon Chapter, Blinded Veterans Associa- 
tion, 2348 Northeast, Portland, Oreg. Annual meetings. 
2. Mrs. Helen Clifford, president, Blind Business Managers Association, 


2368 West Burnside Street, Portland, Oreg. Membership about 12; organ- 
ization of vending stand operators serving Portland and Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: 14. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: Four. 
1. Mr. Leroy Price, secretary-treasurer, Overbrook Alumni Association, 
618 North New Street, Bethlehem, Pa. Annual reunion meeting. 
2. Mrs. Rae Messe, president, Overbrook Alumnae Association, 64th Street 
and Malvern Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Reunion meeting. 
3. Mr. Buford Dilbeck, president, Pennsylvania Blind Merchants’ Guild, 
5424 Baltimore Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Membership approximately 85, 
merchants, vending stand operators, etc. 
4. Mr. Lowell Davis, president, Western Pennsylvania School for Blind 
Children, 201 Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual reunion meeting. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind : One. 

Number of statwide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind : None. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Five. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: One. 


2 Both local groups. 
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1. Rev. A. D. Croft, president, Association of the Blind of South Carolina, 
Post Office Box 2, Columbia, S.C. Membership about 100; operates a shel- 
tered workshop and holds an annual meeting; partially supported by the 
State of South Carolina. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind : One. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: None. 


TEN NESSEE 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Five. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind : Two. 
1. Mr. Vernon Berg, president, Memphis Progressive Guild of the Blind, 
3711 Douglass Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. Membership approximately 40 to 50; 
serving Memphis area. 
2. Miss Maxine Hurt, corresponding secretary, Alumni Association of the 
Tennessee School for the Blind, 320 East Thompson Lane, Nashville, Tenn. 
Membership approximately 150; holds an annual reunion meeting. 


TEXAS 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind : Eight. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind : Eight.’ 

Mrs. C. M. Holt, president Sunshine Club, Amarillo, Tex. Membership, 
50; exclusively social. 

2. President unknown. Ex-Students Association of the Texas School for 
the Blind, West 45th Street, Austin, Tex. Membership, less than 150; hold 
annual reunion meetings. 

3. Mr. James Richardson, president, Texas Federation of the Blind, 218 
West Woodin Street, Dallas, Tex. Membership, 200. 


UTAH 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Six. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind : None. 


VERMONT 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Three. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind : One. 

1. President unknown, Blind Artisans of Vermont, 128 State Street, 
Montpelier, Vt. Membership restricted to employees of State agency in- 
cluding its staff, vending stand operators, home industries and industrial 
homeworkers. 

VIRGINIA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Five. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: One. 
1. Robert W. McDonald, president, Virginia Alumni Association for the 
Blind, 17 West Cedar Street, Alexandria, Va. Membership, approximately 
60; statewide. 


* Affiliated local groups are: Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Austin, and Tyler. 
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WASHINGTON 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: 12. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: Two. 

1. Mr. Robert Sherman, president, Former Students Association Washing- 
ton State School for the Blind, 2214 East 13th Street, Vancouver, Wash. 
Membership, 60; annual reunion meeting. 

2. Mr. Jensen, Blinded Veterans Association of Washington State, Tacoma, 
Wash. Membership, approximately 20; primarily a social organization. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Seven. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: None. 


WISCONSIN 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: Six. 
Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: One. 
1. Mr. John France, president, Racine Braille Club, 1226 Romayne Street, 
Racine, Wis. Membership, 20; serves Racine County; strictly social. 


WYOMING 


Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind affiliated with the 
National Federation of the Blind: One. 

Number of statewide and local organizations of the blind not affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind: None. 

Mrs. Green. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Gonzalez, is it your recommendation to this 
committee that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall consult with organizations of the blind and exclude organiza- 
tions for the blind ? 

Mr. Gonza.xz. It is not my recommendation to do that, no, sir, 
but I would appreciate it if the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would consult with organizations of the blind. It is not 
our intent to dictate policy but we hope that we should be considered 
and that our recommendations should have some serious consideration 
4 we are going to have programs that are going to affect our daily 

ives. 

Mr. Dantets. With which organizations of the blind do you deem 
it advisable for the Secretary to consult ? 

Mr. Gonzatez. I would say, since it is a Federal bill, that the 
Secretary deal with the recognized organizations of the national 
organization of the blind. 

r. Danrets. Would you limit it to the national organization ? 

Mr. Gonzauxz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dantets. What about the subordinate organizations of the 
various States? I understand that the national organization has 
membership covering 46 of the 49 States as presently existing in 
these United States. In a short time Hawaii will be admitted, I 
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presume, which will make 50 States, so that, therefore, the national 
organization is not represented in four States at the present time. 

Mr. Gonzatez. On a national level, Mr. Daniels, in order to make 
this thing practicable, we would feel that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare should deal with the national federation or 
meet with their representatives. 

On a State level on any Federal funds that go into a State program, 
we feel that the director of that State agency should deal with au- 
thorized representatives of the State organization. 

Mr. Danters. You are not answering my question. What about the 
numerous organizations of the blind which have been organized in 
these various States which are not affiliated with the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind? Should these organizations be given any voice 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Mr. Gonzatxez. If there are any organizations of the blind not 
affiliated with the National Federation of the Blind and it would be 
practical, then I would say “Yes.” If it would not be practical, then 
[ feel that they should at least meet with the organization that repre- 
sents the majority of the blind and that would be the national 
federation. 

Mr. Dantets. Who should determine the practicability of consult- 
ing with these organizations, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare? 

Mr. Gonza.ez. Well, for the time being I think that we should be 
willing to trust the judgment of the Secretary. 

Mr. Danrtets. That is all, sir. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Mr. Giaimo, of Connecticut. 

Mr. G1armo. Mayor Gonzalez, has any attempt been made to remed 
the situation which you spoke of concerning the people who work with 
these organizations for the blind in the State legislature ? 

Mr. Gonzatez. Mr. Giaimo, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
inform you that the speaker of the lower House of the 54th Legis- 
lature of West Virginia introduced a bill similar to the Bailey bill 
on a State level. It passed the lower house with 94 to 1 with 4 ab- 
sent and not voting, but the upper house would not release the bill 
out of committee. 

Mr. Gtarmo. Is that the present legislature you are speaking of ? 

Mr. Gonzauez. Yes, sir. It will adjourn today. They are in a 
budget session now and the legislature should adjourn today. 

Mr. Giarmo. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Larore. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Congressman Bailey. 

Thank you, Mayor Gonzalez and Mr. Cerone. Your testimony has 
been very helpful, and we appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Battery. May I say to you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, that we deeply appreciate this opportunity to be heard. 
Mi are democratic, just simply asking for a few of our fundamental 
nehts. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Gonzainz. Thank you. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE WEST VIRGINIA FEDERATION OF THE BLIND IN SUPPORT OF BILLS 
To PROTECT THE RIGHT OF THE BLIND TO SELF-EXPRESSION THROUGH ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE BLIND 


Congressman Elliott and members of the Subcommittee on Special Education 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, I would like to express the apprecia- 
tion of the blind people of the State of West Virginia for permitting us to sub- 
mit our testimony in behalf of bills to protect the right of the blind to self- 
expression through organizations of the blind. 

As author of this testimony, I would like to introduce myself so that the 
committee will know that I have had some experience with conditions of the 
blind in West Virginia. My name is Victor Gonzalez; I am the chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the West Virginia Federation of the Blind, Inc.; I at- 
tended the West Virginia School for the Blind and graduated on May 19, 193. 
After graduation, due to the lack of a progressive program for the blind in the 
State of West Virginia, I was forced to leave home to secure employment. 
From August 3, 1943 until August 15, 1945, I was employed by the Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical Co. at Carnegie, Pa. This plant being one of many defense 
industries scattered throughout the United States was forced to close its doors 
with the end of hostilities, and again I was forced to join the ranks of the un- 
employed. From September 2, 1945 until October 8, 1945, I was employed by a 
meatpacking firm on the north side of Pittsburgh, Pa. On October 9, 1945, I re- 
turned home and secured employment in the packing department of the Akro 
Agate Marble Co. at Clarksburg, W. Va. I worked there until February 16, 
1947, when a reduction in the working forces due to foreign imports made it 
necessary for me to again join the ranks of the unemployed. 

Again, due to the lack of a progressive program for the blind in the State of 
West Virginia, I was forced to depend upon the members of my family for 
my daily needs. On August 30, 1947, I secured employment with the North 
Pole Ice Co. at Clarksburg, W. Va., and remained an employee of that firm 
until February 1, 1954, at which time I joined a partnership and became self- 
employed. During the recession periods I have also been employed by the coun- 
ty court of Harrison County in the voters’ permanent registration department 
and as a store clerk by the West Virginia Liquor Control Commission. For the 
past 74% years I have served as the first and only mayor of my community, An- 
moore, without compensation. 

There are many blind people in West Virginia, like myself, who have not been 
able to receive aid in any manner from the division of vocational rehabilita- 
tion due to its policies. In an effort to assist themselves a group of blind peo- 
ple of Wheeling, W. Va., formed an organization known as the Sightless Work- 
ers’ Guild, Inc. 

The idea of forming local organizations of the blind continued to spread 
throughout West Virginia. In April 1950, a group of blind people from Charles- 
ton felt the need of an organization of the blind and so the Charleston Light- 
house Club of the Blind was established. 

In November 1952, with the assistance of the Salvation Army, the blind peo- 
ple from Parkersburg formed the third local organization of the blind in West 
Virginia and became known as the Parkersburg Lighthouse Club of the Blind. 

In July 1953, a permanent organization of the blind was formed at Hunting- 
ton known as the Huntington Lighthouse Club of the Blind. 

The Progressive Blind of Clarksburg was organized in February 1957, and 
became an affiliate of the West Virginia Federation of the Blind, Inc., on March 
10, 1957. 

After the first four mentioned organizations were formed, it became an evident 
fact that if each one of the organizations was to attain its goal and make progress 
they would have to unite and attempt to form more local organizations of the 
blind. With the assistance of the National Federation of the Blind, a meeting of 
the four local clubs was held in June 1954 at Huntington, and the West Virginia 
Federation of the Blind, Inc., was formed. 

It is interesting to note that the desire of the blind to organize for self-expression 
and self-determination is still spreading throughout West Virginia. Further evi- 
dence of the desire of blind persons to form organizations of their own came to 
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light at the last annual meeting of the West Virginia Alumni Association of the 
Blind held at the West Virginia School for the Blind May 27-30, 1958, at Romney, 
W. Va. During this meeting a resolution was presented that the West Virginia 
Alumni Association of the Blind become the sixth affiliate of the West Virginia 
Federation of the Blind, Ine. 

Efforts to obtain an opinion from F. Ray Power, director of the division of voca- 
tional rehabilitation with reference to H.R. 14 and similar bills have been futile. 
If we are to assume that silence is the answer we must then assume that the 
division of vocational rehabilitation of West Virginia has accepted the policy of 
the National Rehabilitation Association and that it is opposed to this legislation 
now under consideration by your subcommittee. 

The West Virginia Society for the Blind and Severely Disabled, the mouthpiece 
of the State director of vocational rehabilitation, has failed to declare its stand on 
the legislation now being considered. At this time I would like to present as 
appendix No. 1, the 11th Annual Report of the West Virginia Society for the 
Blind and Severely Disabled, and I would like to refer you to page 4, paragraph 3, 
which reads as follows: 

“The society requires each blind operator to file weekly reports of his business 
transactions. Constant attention is given by the supervisor and assistant super- 
visor in regard to sales, appearance of operators, appearance of stands, relation- 
ship with customers, maintenance of equipment, and any problems confronting the 
operator. Experience has proved that blind persons are best served by business 
enterprises, when the establishment and operation of such enterprises are subject 
to the planning, control, and supervision of the division.” [Emphasis added. ] 

This gives further proof that some organizations for the blind do not have faith 
in their clients and even inform the public of their thinking ; yet, they are supposed 
to assist the blind to improve their standard of living. 

As appendix No. 2, I would like to present a letter addressed to our State 
president, C. Chris Cerone, from the Community Foundation for the Blind, at 
Wheeling, W. Va., notifying him of a change in the organization’s constitution 
and bylaws making it impossible for a blind person to become president of the 
organization. 

On invitation of His Excellency Gov. Cecil Underwood of West Virginia, the 
National Federation of the Blind conducted a survey of all programs serving the 
blind. In February of 1959, Governor Underwood released the survey report to 
the public. Administrators of programs which the report criticized have in turn 
been critical of the survey team and its findings. Administrators of programs 
which were commended have praised the report as well as the contentious and 
businesslike approach evidenced by the survey team. The blind men and women 
of West Virginia are grateful for our Governor’s efforts to improve the State’s 
programs which affect our daily lives and hope and believe that the report will 
serve as a basis for substantial improvements for program operations. We are 
also grateful for the fact that all West Virginia Members of the U.S. House 
of Representatives and the U.S. Senate have sponsored bills to protect the right 
of the blind to self-expression through organizations of the blind. 

In closing I would like to remind this committee that when a blind man must 
enter into business of his own in an effort to make a living for himself and a 
State director, whose duty it is to assist the blind is opposed to the blind join- 
ing organizations of the blind; whenever a nonprofit organization operating a 
vending stand program for the blind suddenly begins to train other hadicapped 
groups to operate the stands, when a nonprofit community organization for the 
blind amends its bylaws to prevent a blind person from becoming its president, 
the situation is serious and the trend toward overprotection and custodialisnr 
becomes crystal clear. We who are blind urge this committee to enact legisla- 
tion which will permit us to join organizations of the blind without threats of 
coercion or intimidation and providing for consultation with representatives of 
our organizations in the formulation, administration, and execution of federally 
supported programs which bear directly upon us. In brief, we are asking for 
nothing more and nothing less than the right to assemble freely and to make our 
views known and have them considered by those administering programs 
designed to help us. 
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APPENDIX No. 1 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WEST VIRGINIA SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND AND 
SEVERELY DISABLED, JULY 1, 1956, To JUNE 30, 1957 


JANUARY 11, 1958. 
The Board of Directors, West Virginia Society for the Blind and Severely Dis- 
abled, Charleston, W. Va. 

GENTLEMEN : I submit, herewith, the 11th Annual Report of the West Virginia 
Society for the Blind and Severely Disabled for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1957. 

Respectfully, 
J. Harry PARKER, 
Treasurer, West Virginia Society for the Blind and Severely Disabled. 


REporRT OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE WEST VIRGINIA SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND AND 
SEVERELY DISABLED BUSINESS ENTERPRISES PROGRAM FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 1957 


The West Virginia Society for the Blind and Severely Disabled was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of West Virginia on January 3, 1946. The 
purpose of this nonprofit corporation is to create and maintain an organization 
of citizens interested in the training and employment of blind and severely hand- 
icapped persons, to conduct business and business establishments for the em- 
ployment of such persons, and to carry out for the division of vocational reha- 
bilitation the management and supervision of the controlled vending-stand 
program. 

An agreement was made under the date of October 2, 1946, by which the West 
Virginia Division of Vocational Rehabilitation engaged the West Virginia So 
ciety for the Blind and Severely Disabled to conduct and supervise its program 
for the training of vending-stand operators and the operation of vending stands 
and other small businesses for the employment of the blind and severely dis- 
abled. Blind persons throughout the State are referred to the West Virginia 
Society for the Blind and Severely Disabled by the West Virginia Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, after they have been evaluated and it is felt they will 
make good vending-stand operators. 

A training stand, located in the State Office Building, Washington Street, 
Charleston, W. Va., continued to be utilized for the training of prospective 
operators. Each trainee receives individual instruction in vending-stand opera- 
tion for a period of 3 months. Necessary costs of the training are paid by the 
division of vocational rehabilitation. While in training, he is instructed in such 
items as the development of good customer relationships, the physical arrange- 
ment of the stand, sectioning and location of merchandise display, purchasing 
and inventory of merchandise, making change, care of equipment, and vending- 
stand housekeeping. Travel training is also provided as needed. Four blind 
persons were trained by the society during the year. 

The West Virginia Society for the Blind and Severely Disabled is responsible 
for the securing of new businesses. This is done in cooperation with the coun- 
selors of the division and interested citizens of the State. 

During the fiscal year the training-stand sales amounted to $31,019.25. This 
operation has been successful and paid the salaries of the assistant manager, 
training instructor, and other services not paid from State appropriations. 

The society requires each blind operator to file weekly reports of his busi- 
ness transactions. Constant attention is given by the supervisor and assistant 
supervisor in regard to sales, appearance of operators, appearance of stands, 
relationship with customers, maintenance of equipment, and any problems con- 
fronting the operator. Experience has proved that blind persons are best served 
by business enterprises, when the establishment and operation of such enter- 
prises are subject to the planning, control, and supervision of the division. 

An appropriation by the legislature of $7,420 has been a great help to the 
society. However, this appropriation does not cover the entire administrative 
cost of the program. 

The society is responsible for maintaining all records, reports, and communi- 
cations for each operator ; also, for repairs of stands and equipment. 

At the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1957, the West Virginia Society for the 
Blind and Severely Disabled had 20 stands in operation and 1 training stand. 
During this period 24 operators were employed. Due to a large volume of 
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business, three of these stands employed two operators each. All operators 
were covered by social security, workmen’s compensation, and were given a 
yacation with pay. Also, they were covered by a group life-insurance plan, 
which provides $2,500 to their beneficiaries. 

Two new stands were opened by the society during the year. They were lo 
eated at the following sites: 

1, Hotel Huntington, Huntington, W. Va.: This stand is operated by Millard 
Norman, who is totally blind. Along with the usual vending-stand items, cof- 
fee is being served. 

2. Lewis Areade Building, Huntington, W. Va.: This stand is operated by 
Ervin Grizzel and Celeste Albertson. Along with the usual vending-stand items, 
hot coffee and lunches are being served. 

We feel that we have made progress this past year in establishing good busi- 
nesses and improving present businesses. We hope that the members of the 
West Virginia Society for the Blind and Severely Disabled will help establish 
new businesses, of which they can be proud. New locations and new ideas are 
always needed. 

EMPLOYEES AS OF JANUARY 1, 1958 
Office personnel : 
James 8S. Burke, supervisor 
Harry L. Cole, assistant supervisor 
Janice Evans, bookkeeper-typist 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Albert F. Good, president 
E. M. Ashworth, vice president 
D. Earl Fisher, secretary 
J. Harry Parker, treasurer 
F. Ray Power, ex officio member 


ROSTER OF MEMBERSHIP AND DATE OF EXPIRATION 
January 1958 


Hugo F. Schunhoff, Romney, W. Va. 

Charles E. Roberts, 850 Walters Road, Charleston, W. Va. 
E. M. Ashworth, State Capitol Building, Charleston, W. Va. 
Roy E. Boone, 2135 Chapline Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mrs. H. B. Scott, 1746 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 

E. D. Armstrong, College Avenue, Beckley, W. Va. 

Albert F. Good, Security Building, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thorold S. Funk, 587 West Main Street, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Seldon W. Brannon, Romney, W. Va. 

Mrs, W. E. Flannery, Man, W. Va. 

R. A. Slater, 4711 Pennsylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 
Ray Mork, Box 847, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Harry Brawley, 4013 Noyes Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

W. H. Nelson, Post Office Box 511, Beckley, W. Va. 

F. L. Hoffmaster, Millville, W. Va. 

James R. Hammond, 330 East 10th Street, Belle, W. Va. 


January 1959 


Frank Chapman, Rural Route, Wellsburg, W. Va. 

Homer P. Elliott, Morrison Building, Charleston, W. Va. 

C. W. Mann, 100 North Maple Avenue, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Alfred McCauley, 249 Park Street, Morgantown, W. Va. 

J. Harry Parker, 509 50th Street, southeast, Charleston, W. Va. 

James A. Joyce, 537 West Main Street, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Charles Rickard, 300 Blair Building, Beckley, W. Va. 

William E. Jackson, 537 West Main Street, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Clarence Ray, 416 Rowland Court, Huntington, W. Va. 

J. Doyle Yoak, Veterans’ Administration, Federal Building, Charleston, W. Va. 
Dr. Herman G. Canady, Institute, W. Va. 

W. J. Falconer, assistant area medical administrator, UMWA, Beckley, W. Va. 
8. B. Preston, 1229 Ridge Drive, South Charleston, W. Va. 

David O. Songer, 2000 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W. Va. 

©. C. Hennegan, 320 Virginia Street, West, Charleston, W. Va. 

Mrs. George Griffith, 156 Columbia Avenue, Elm Grove, W. Va. 
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January 1960 


Mrs. Andrew Gardner, 1806 McClung Street, Charleston, W. Va. 

Ralph Hilgendorf, 2000 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W. Va. 

Father Robert Hickey, Box 789, 14 13th Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Thomas R. Egbert, State Capitol Building, Charleston, W. Va. 

Berie R. Radow, 221 Ashby Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Caton N. Hill, Institute, W. Va. 

Joseph Thompson, State Capitol Building, Charleston, W. Va. 

Keith C. Wright, 1118 Beverely Drive, Richmond, Va. 

W. G. Winchell, 300 Bair Building, Beckley, W. Va. 

Dr. Eva L. Teter, Beaver, W. Va. 

George H. Gunnoe, supervisor, Employment Security, 725 Third Street, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

Ward E. Gamble, 2228 Washington Street, East, Charleston, W. Va. 

1D. Earl Fisher, Monongahela Building, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Tom Orr, Logan, W. Va. 

Anna Marie Lovejoy Hunt, Hamlin, W. Va. 

Victor Gonzales, Anmoore, W. Va. 


ScHEDULE A.—Balance sheet, June 30, 1957 


ASSETS 
Current assets: 
I TN re ee a ee $1, 740. 00 
Cash in banks, checking accounts___-_.------~--- 10, 784. 88 
Cash in bank, savings account_.__..------------~-- 4, 084. 48 
———————-_ $16, 609. 31 
SR ne tne ee eee Le SEF 14, 858. 00 
Receivables : 
Advance to trainees and employees_____-_-_-~ $239. 88 
eS 0 2 ES ES eae 1, 800. 00 
——____—_— 2, 039. 88 
i ie hi ee te 4, 718. 34 
i RE a eee ae ee a Se Te nT Ca 38, 225. 5 
Fixed assets : 
a a es oe ee 2 eee ee $38, 282. 96 
Less: Reserve for depreciation._._.....___._._____ 24, 996. 22 
———————__ 138, 286. 74 
Other assets: Workmen’s compensation deposit__.__.__.__....__-__ 30. 00 
EE eee es | Se ee = mee ee 51, 542. 27 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities : 
ae See en LS a eT 213. 33 
ee NS RN nk a iad on ec rs eth neslo — 550. 36 
I Oe OG RN i os ise ce a cablee dei «Aiea 183. 24 
Accrued workmen’s compensation insurance_.........-______-_ 21. 69 
oS SS ee ener ne ere 248. 96 
West Virginia consumers sales tax and Federal excise tax_____ 1, 011. 03 
OUnE CUEONSE, TIGUNEIOR ache ha i aed bias ois ck 2, 228. 61 
Trust capital : 
Stands and equipment investment July 1, 1954___ $30, 094. 05 
Additional DVR investment July 1, 1954 to June 
EE RE DN GEA a ee Serer at. 8, 810. 30 
| re Vara) cont Meee tree th 38, 904. 35 
Return to DVR of original unmatched funds in- 
i, Se a aes Erk Tore) P Pees 15, 092. 10 
DVR investment, matched funds, June 30, 1957____ 28, 812. 25 
Earned surplus (schedule B)-.----_____________ 25, 501. 41 
————————_ 49, 3138. 66 





Total Mabilities emd cipitals..oc soi ne UU ass 51, 542. 27 
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SCHEDULE B.—Statement of operations and analysis of surplus for the year 
ended June 30, 1957 





Net gain from stand operations (from schedule C) ~-~--------------- $1, 718. 52 
Administrative income: 
Appropriation, State of West Virginia__._---------------------- 8, 000. 00 
DVR, training... ...222. 222 neste nn nkn nen oon nn nonnne 1, 275. 00 
Vending machines, net, Coke, Parkersburg_------------------- 649. 53 
Ce ois tii cps ncincn cee een ao amnnneaaaine 637. 10 
Interest: 
Te; Treasury bends... oacnces cc ccccsnnssscnt auc wee 442. 00 
| | 73. 40 
Total administrative income___-_-- ih iectnitininndn at 11, 077. 08 


Administrative expenses: 
Salary: 








Ns ci cs ws dy clad on casa nls Sasi caeninan ane panies Giese 5, 597. 41 
ee a RR a ee ee ee 2, 740. 00 
pe S| | aE ney ae reason DEP art eek aaerer est Sapien weve woe 2, 402. 59 
TNE Pee air cae Ob eine cnn atins Aha mae amhee 520. 48 
ass ec a Sac ia cbs ceca mtn tse eh ees ego ca caaisi 648. 00 
CRCS CIES GEE CURB co cnck coiigtinnneaiinockinnimmeiaminn 368. 66 
RS Ee aE 2, a 7 ee ne 25. 00 
ESOL, aN SY Ae SA ee Ta ea 34. 27 
i seach bck tures aici nc cen ats ili a bi 50. 00 
NE ae See ae Sa sae ene Meyer Sor Dara eee 205. 18 
pS ag I ee a ee Re ce ae 464. 49 
pS ee Ea IIE IRE LEED Th AES Ee Cts ore ee 74.17 
Tots Gamma GR UNse. 2 oo 5 enna 13, 130. 25 
Net shin ar loes tor admimistratvion.. .......... 0s ences —2, 053. 22 
ee SO NE ek oe emma semen —334. 70 
Surpass Jane oo, week (oo ecoaurw A)... nnd 25, 501. 41 


ScHEDULE C.—Statement of stand operations for the year ended June 30, 1957 


CONE PGR RII os 28 tae bk cee es ck eee $190, 637. 23 
Cost of sales: Merchandise purchased for resale__......--.------~- 138, 270. 06 
Geons nroit Trou Gini oo ce a at bret et es 52, 367. 17 
Operating expenses : 
OE TO APR Re a EE OE STO 33, 917. 62 
teste Raed Be 2G RA 2S RO Ete 10, 712. 94 
pi Re RR Eee PER! pa be ee eo ry se ORE nee 1,111. 91 
Rae ree Wn OTR a ee ekki nmeanoe 2, 021. 20 
SE TT See RR TT 4, 993. 94 
ee Fs aA a SR Ae ee EU IR 1, O77. 29 
I es uiaiaienesiaalaniaiiinainds 3, 022. 35 — 
Workmen’s compensation insurance____-_----.-_-------.----- 79. 84 
Pe i GE ae ae EL ee Ra BEE eae ks 4 Slee ON Cen eM T CTE aT eas 672. 73 
cr aseucinsasinisnisiois on aecembinaiaiabiemGeeuia iam 59. 34 
ONE) DOOTOIINE CRDi x6 bon dink oak cicithccniseenmncsnne 57, 669. 16 
NN CT Bw lh a Rk i iT mean aaah —5, 301. 99 
Segregated training stand income (from schedule D)______________ 7, 020. 51 


Net gain from stand operations... .........-64.<..-........ 1, 718. 52 
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ScHEDULE D.—Statement of operation of society training stand for the year 
ending June 30, 1957 
Income from sales $31, 019. 25 
Cost of sales: 
Opening inventory__-_ 
Purchases 


Total 
Closing inventory 

















18, 978. 86 


Gross profit on sales 12, 040. 30 
Expenses : 
Stand salaries 
Stand expenses 
Stand repairs. 
Relief work 
Depreciation 




















Profit from training stand operations 


APPENDIX No. 2 


COMMUNITY FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Dear Mr. Cerone: As provided in section 2 of article 1 of the bylaws of the 
Community Foundation for the Blind, and in accordance therewith, notice is 
hereby given of a special meeting of the trustees of said CFB to be held Tues- 
day, December 4, 1951, 8 o’clock p.m., at the CFB, 737 Market Street, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

The purpose of this meeting is to amend section 2, article 11, as follows: 
“Article 11, section 2: The president of this organization shall always be a 
sighted person. In the event of a vacancy in such office, or of the incapacity of 
the incumbent thereof to serve, and the next officer in rank is not a sighted person, 
then the officers shall select a sighted person, either from among their own 
number or from the membership of the board of trustees, to serve in the place 
and stead of the president until the next regular election. The president shall 
have general supervision of the affairs of the corporation, and shall sign all 
contracts and other instruments of the corporation, shall make reports to the 
board of trustees, and shall perform all such other duties as are incident to his 
office or are properly required of him by the board of trustees.” 

The right to amend is section 1, article 1. 

E. McKeEzg, Secretary. 


Mr. Exxiotr. At this time we have Dr. Merle E. Frampton, director 
of the New York Institute for the Education of the Blind, of New 
York City. I am told that Mr. Frampton has to leave shortly, and 
we are hearing him at this time in order to accommodate his schedule. 


STATEMENT OF MERLE E. FRAMPTON, DIRECTOR, THE NEW YORK 
INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Frampton. 

Mr. Frampton. Distinguished members of this committee, this is the 
statement of Merle E. Frampton, director of the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind since 1935; professor of education, 
Hunter College, of the city of New York; former commander, USNR; 
Chief of Special Services, Department of Rehabilitation, U.S. Navy. 

My testimony, ladies and gentlemen, has to do with H.R. 1855, H.R. 
356, and H.R. 5243. 
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I am opposed to all these bills, since, with a few exceptions, i.e., in 
the form of the commission and the range of appropriation, $200,000 
to $450,000, they are all the same. : 

A national commission for a presidential study in the blind area in 
any form is (a) unnecessary, (b) duplication of existing services, 
(c) useless expenditure of moneys. 

1. The field of services to the blind in the United States now has 
nearly 400 agencies; Federal (national and private), State, and local, 
all purporting to render services to appproximately 340,000 to 365,000 
individuals claiming to be blind under a most generous definition of 
blindness. 

May I pause here for a moment to say that I would be glad to make 
available through the courtesy of the American Foundation a copy of 
the directory of agencies for the blind. 

The question of “of” or “for” would take a Solomon to determine. 

If the committee would like to have that, you have it at hand. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you. The directory of the organizations con- 
cerned with the blind will be received by the subcommittee and made 
a part of its files. 

Mr. Frampton. We have now in the United States more than suffi- 
cient agencies, personnel and funds, public and private, if properly 
administered, to provide the information which this national advisory 
commission for the blind proposed to do and such resources are capable 
of making such a survey proposed by this legislation. 

The following is a partial list of F vi a and private agencies 
serving this field on a national basis: 


NATIONAL AGENCIES—F EDERAL 


1. Library of Congress, Division for the Blind. 

. National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 

. Calice of Education, Section for Exceptional Children and Youth. 

. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Division of Services to the Blind. 
. Social Security Administration, Aid to the Blind. 

. Veterans’ Administration, Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

. The Federal Inter-Agency Committee. 

. Department of Labor—Employment Service. 

. The President's Committee for the Employment of the Handicapped. 


- 


DONS ore 


NATIONAL AGENCIES—PRIVATE 


. American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
. American Foundation for Overseas Blind, Inc. 
. American Printing House for the Blind, Inc. 
. National Council To Combat Blindness, Inc. 
. National Industries for the Blind, Inc. 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc. 
. American Association of Workers for the Blind 
. American Association of Instructors of the Blind 
9. National Federation of the Blind, Inc. 
10. Blinded Veterans’ Association. 


2. Such a committee, if established, would duplicate the function of 
the foregoing agencies who under Federal and private funds have 
already been charged and supplied with funds to provide the in- 
formation this committee is trying to secure. Indeed, in many cases 
they have or can get all of the information called for by this legislation. 

If you will refer to the legislation, I will try to spell out very 
quickly, especially 5243 from page 4, lines 5 to 9. On lines 5 to 9, this 
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information is available through Health, Education, and Welfare 
and American Foundation for the Blind. 

Page 4, line 10: This function of the bill would set up a standardiz- 
ing body for administering Federal, State and where applicable 
private funds. Federal departments are already charged with such 
duties. 

Page 4, line 15: U.S. Office of of Education, Health, Education, 
and Welfare is primarily obligated. 

Page 4, line 17: Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Page 4, line 20: Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Page 4, line 24: Library of Congress. 

Page 5, line 3: Health, Education, and Welfare. Assistance pro- 
gram, Social Security Administration. 

Page 5, line 6: Health, Education, and Welfare. Public assistance 
programs. ’ 

Page 5, line 8: National Institutes of Health: Blindness, of which 
this year this particular area is asking for some $17 million. 

Page 5, line 10: All Federal, State, and private services, 

Page 5, line 13: U.S. Office of Education. Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Page 5, line 16: All Federal, State, and private services. 

3. Any additional Federal moneys provided for this type of function 
would be largely wasted on so-called research projects to seek facts 
we already know or should know through existing Federal, State, and 
private agencies. 

Once a special commission such as this is established this commit- 
tee will be ie with requests from other special areas such as 
the deaf, crippled, muscular dystrophy, cerebral palsy, cardiac, emo- 
tionally disturbed, intellectually gifted, mentally retarded, and the 
aged, to establish commissions ad infinitum. Why not? Each of these 
other fields have larger needs, less money per capita for servicing 
their clients, and just as much right to ask for a commission as has 
the blind field. There are at least 15 special fields in this area and 
some simple arithmetic will provide the answer as to ultimate costs 
to the Federal budget, for services which should be provided, if not 
already available, from existing services. 

While on the subject of research, this field like many others, i.e., 
education, social welfare and medicine has contracted a new disease. 
I call it “researchitis” and if the disease is not controlled it will soon 
kill the patient. We do not need more advisory committees, more re- 
search funds to find out what the blind need. 

I cannot believe that the generous Members of this Congress and 
other Congresses in the past have any other motive than to aid in the 
betterment of their fellow citizens, but unless some critical examina- 
tion is made of these vast sums now being spent on grants, research 
projects, the formation of national committee after national commit- 
tee (at an enormous cost) with duplication and sometimes question- 
able utilizing of the funds for the public good, then all the good in- 
tentions and volumes of reports in the world will not provide the 
necessary means to develop that which is really needed. 

The law of diminishing returns applies to education, social welfare, 
and health, as well as to economics and for this area at this time any 
additional moneys placed for this type of legislation will yield less 
and less return. Many of my professional colleagues are sincere, 
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but sincerely wrong, in their desire to find moneys from whatever 
source available to form another committee and to launch new surveys. 

I would suggest, if this type of service is needed at all at the ‘idnore 
that any one of the above Federal agencies can do the job within the 
budgets which this Congress has already made available to them. 
Certainly the national private agencies should help—for what other 
reason do they raise money from the public? Few render little if 
any direct individual service to the client and claim to speak for all 
the blind. 

One final caution, let not both your head and heart be ruled by 
emotion as is far too often the case when questioned dealing with the 
physically handicapped and especially the blind are concerned. To 
be a do-gooder is not the function of either the politician, states- 
men or professional. Just as much money, time and effort can be 
wasted here though perhaps in smaller proportion, than in any other 
area of government service. But it is still waste. Our field has no 
more right to be prolific with public funds than any other. If any- 
thing, it has more obligation to spend its public and private money 
more wisely, because its motive is, or should be, maximum service for 
others by the most effective use of the charitable dollar placed at its 
disposal. 

These bills, or any one of them, if they become law are at the present 
unnecessary duplication and would be a waste of public funds. I 
recommend that all these bills be dropped as unnecessary legislation 
at this time. 

Mr, Exutorr. Thank you, Dr. Frampton, very much. 

I recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Larore. Dr. Frampton, it would seem to me that from your 
own testimony maybe there is a need of a commission or committee 
or something to coordinate all these agencies. 

Mr. Frampron. We have one, Mr. Chairman. This Congress, 
through the interest of a few individuals some years ago, set up the 
President’s Committee for the Employment of the Handicapped to 
which you this year gave $225,000 to do some work in the general 
field. Certainly the blind are part of that field. 

You also have this year appropriated nearly $3 million with 
$1,700,000 more requested for next year for research in OVR and I 
think nearly a million dollars, if my memory is correct, to the Office 
of Edueation for research. 

Mr, Larorr. Thank you, Doctor. I am not sure what duplication 
means but it seems to me that research is a very broad term and might 
include duplication. In all these agencies, there must be considerable 
duplication of effort in some direction at least. That would be my 
reason for thinking that a commission would be advisable to try to 
see what has been duplicated and what not, not to duplicate other com- 
missions but to investigate the activities of the agencies involved. 

Mr. Frampton. Well, of course, if the committee of Congress itself 
wishes to do what it did some years ago in surveying the whole field of 
the physically handicapped by setting up a special commission of the 
Congress under the Committee on Education, I think it might be well 
if it did that for the blind field and some other fields as well, but we 
have a difficulty here because of overlapping functions in the private 
agencies as well as the public and State agencies and to set up a com- 
mission of this kind where the figures vary from 200,000 to 450,000, I 
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do not know whether you ladies and gentlemen realize that this is 
more money than you give to the President’s Committee on the 
Physically Handicapped for a whole year of operation for all the 
areas or do you realize that it is more money than you have appropri- 
ated for the President’s 1960 Conference for Education of Children, 
$224,000 being the sum, I believe, this year? 

These are fantastic figures to make a survey of this kind. 

Mr. Larore. Thank you, Doctor. I am not wedded to any particu- 
lar figure. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. You stated at the beginning of your statement that 
there are nearly 400 agencies and then, looking through this book, it 
is confined to public agencies; is that right ? 

Mr. Frampton. Well, no. That is a very excellent document. It 
carries in it all of the known agencies, Federal and private. I could 
not tell you because I think it is a matter of semantics as to which were 
“of” and which were “for” in this particular document but you will 
find on one of the last pages of that document the national federation 
which testified prior to my testimony and then you will find the Fed- 
eral agencies in the front, the private and national and then all the 
State agencies, both State and private. 

I think if you quickly take a count as I did here, you will find very 
prea 400 agencies proposing to service blind folks of the United 

tates. 

Mrs. Green. I have not looked at the appendix. I was looking 
through it by State and I noticed in West Virginia no reference to the 
groups that were represented by the people who just preceded you. 

Mr. Frampton. They are referred to in the national organization 
on the next to the last page in appendix C, I think it is. 

Mrs. Green. I know you do not want this legislation passed to 
begin with but you would say that, if it were passed, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should consult with all of these, not 
with one; is that right? 

Mr. Framrron. You are assuming that one of these bills becomes 
law, I presume ? 

Mrs. Green. This isa hypothetical question. 

Mr. Frampron. Well, it is manifestly impossible, Mrs. Green, for 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to consult with 400 
blind agencies throughout the United States. 

Mrs. Green. This is exactly the point I am trying to bring out that 
H.R. 14 says that the Secretary shall consult with authorized repre- 
sentatives of organizations of the blind. 

I am inclined to agree with you that this matter of “of” or “for” is 
not terribly important because it is my understanding that the organ- 
izations “for” include blind people. 

Mr. Frampton. May I make an off-the-record statement? I did not 
want this as a matter of public record because sometimes it is mis- 
understood. 

Mr. Exxrorr. You may. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed on the record again. 

Mrs. Green. On page 2, you list 10 private organizations. Do you 
know if all of these are nonprofit ? 
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Mr. Frampron. Let mesee. I think they are. 

Yes, they are all nonprofit organizations. 

Mrs. Green. Are they all dues-paying organizations? 

Mr. Frampton. No. 

Mrs. Green. Which ones are? 

Mr. Frampron. This is difficult because I do not have their constitu- 
tions, but, if you would like, I will make a guess at them. 

I would like to have the record corrected by the executives of these 
organizations if it is not a correct statement. 

Mrs. Green. With that understanding, proceed. 

Mr. Frampron. The foundation is not dues paying. Neither is the 
Foundation for Overseas Blind; neither is the American Printing 
House for the Blind; neither is the National Council To Combat Blind- 
ness; neither is the National Industries for the Blind. 

[ think the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness is. 

The American Association of Workers for the Blind is. 

The American Association of Instructors of the Blind is, and the 
National Federation of the Blind is, I think, and in the Blinded Vet- 
erans’ Association you can be a dues-paying member. 

Yes, unless there is some difference here, I would say that that 
was so. 

Mrs. Green. Then, in your opinion, if the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare were to consult with any of the organizations, it 
should consult with all of them? Would that be your position ? 

Mr. Frampron. All of the national ones, I should think, yes. 

Mrs. GrEEN. On page 4, you state: 


* * * the national private agencies should help. 
Then you say : 


Few render little if any direct individual service to the client and claim to 
speak for all the blind. 

I was under the impression that the organizations that have testi- 
fied do give individual service. 

Mr. Frampton. I must confess, Mrs. Green, that I am a bit biased 
on the question of services. I believe very strongly that the greatest 
portion of moneys and time and energy should be devoted to direct 
services to the client. 

What do I mean by “direct services”? Well, obviously, teachin 
services to children, rehabilitation services direct to the client, medica 
services direct to the client. 

I am one who opposes a great deal of indirect services such as sur- 
veys, reports, and so forth, which seem to be indicated to be the tren 
today in most of these service areas. ' 

It is true that some of these foundations or organizations do give 
direct service but a great portion of their time and effort is spent on 
what I call the indirect services. They are interested in proposing 
legislation. They are interested in writing up survey manuals and a 
great many peripheral things that have an indirect value to client 
services, 

I do not know whether I can make it any plainer than that. I just 
am biased on that subject. 

I would like to see the major portion of the charitable dollar or Fed- 
eral dollar go directly to the blind persons themselves. 
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Mrs. Green. I would refer you to the last paragraph of H.R. 14 
in which the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall adopt 
such regulations and condition Federal grants to State or other pro- 
grams for the blind on such terms as “self-expression of the blind,” 
“through organizations of the blind” ? 

Mr. Frampton. Mrs. Green, I was not testifying on H.R. 14. Iam 
testifying only on the bills for the Commission. 

‘ +g Green. Do you have a position at all on H.R. 14 and similar 
ills? 

Mr. Frampton. Well, I do not think I want to make a statement 
on it. Ido have a position, yes, but I think it would be misunderstood 
and I prefer not to make it at this time. 

Mr. Dantets. Dr. Frampton, you mentioned in your testimony the 
names of nine national agencies that are interested in this type of 
work and you also stated that there is a certain amount of overlapping 
of their services. Now, of the nine agencies that you have specifically 
mentioned, does any one or more of those agencies have the power 
and authority under existing law to conduct a comprehensive survey 
particularly with regard to the blind ? 

Mr. Frampton. I think so. I think you have the power first under 
the President’s Committee to make a survey. I think the OVR has 
power to make a survey of the needs of the blind. I think the Office 
of Education has the power at least in the direction of education. I 
think HEW generally would have the power to doso. 

Mr. Dantexs. Do you feel that such a survey is necessary at the 
present time ? 

Mr. Frampton. No. 

Mr. Dantets. Why? 

Mr. Frampron. Because I think these agencies all know or should 
know their needs very well right now. If they do not they have very 
little justification of existence. 

Mr. Dantets. Have you heard the testimony of any of the witnesses 
who have appeared before this committee 

Mr. Frampton. No, I have not. 

Mr. Dantets. You say that the President’s Committee has the 
power. Has it been directed to make such a survey ¢ 

Mr. Frampron. No. I also added in addition to the President’s 
Committee other agencies of Government which now have not only 
the power but adequate research funds to conduct such a survey in 
their current budgets. 

Mr. Daniets. Thank you. 

Mr. Grarmo. Doctor, you spoke of this internecine warfare between 
organizations. 

Mr. Frampton. This is off the record, again, because I asked for 
that comment to be off the record and, if I am going to get a question 
about it, I would like to have my answer off the record also. 

Mr. Grarmo, May we have it off the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Extiorr. Without objection. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Frampton. Since you asked me a question on material that I 
asked to have off the record, I wanted the privilege to have it in the 
same tone. 
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Mr. Grarmo, I believe earlier in your statement you spoke of the 
fact that “of” and “for” was a matter of semantics. I think that 
was on the record. 

Mr. Frampron. Yes. 

Mr. Grarmo. Is there a gray area involved ? 

Mr. Framrron. Take myself, for an example. I am the superin- 
tendent of the oldest school for the blind in the Western Hemisphere. 
| am a sighted individual. I have been sighted all my lifetime. I 
do not think that some blind people would consider that I serve “of” 
the blind but “for” the blind. I do not say that my service is any 
more distinguished than that of hundreds of other sighted people who 
work for the blind, not at all. I also would have to defend myself 
and say that I am at least as much interested in the problems of the 
blind as I know some blind people are, so that I think it is a matter 
again I say of usage. You cannot take people up on the rostrum 
of a public forum and say that they are not doing the right thing 
by other people if their hearts are in the right place and they are 
making an attempt to do so. I do not want to get into this battle 
between “of” and “for” because I think it is a lot of semantics, I 
really do. 

Mr. Grarmo. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. I do not know whether you can give the answer to this 
but do you know of any study that has been made or could you hazard 
a guess or has inion y ever hazarded a guess as to the amount of 
money collected across the Nation in the 48 States and the national 
level for the blind ? 

Mr. Frampron. This would be, of course, a dangerous thing to 
cuess at. A good scientist never guesses. I could say to you that, if 
‘vailable data were presented, the amount of money per capita spent 
on the blinded individual in the United States would be staggering. 
You would not believe it. Take, for example, the amount of money 
spent on the education of a blind child in one State alone per year is 
2,350. One State alone. This may vary in the South from a cheaper 
per capita cost to your own State. I do not know what your State 
-pent but some years ago, Mr. Dreyer, I believe in your own State, 
told me that the per capita cost for a blind child alone was ors 
in the neighborhood of $1,100. If you just take children alone an 
not the vast population, the costs are very high. 

In my own State of New York, the attorney general’s office has been 

ery interested lately in finding out how much moneys are contribu- 
‘ed not only to the blind but particularly to the blind—because we 
have a good many organizations in the State of New York—and what 
ihe money is being spent for, and they are asking the same question 
on which I have a bias, how much of it actually gets back to the 
‘hent. 

Mrs. Green. You say New York is now making a study ? 

Mr. Frampton. I said the attorney General of New York is now 
‘rving to implement the new amendments to the Social Welfare Act 
which makes it necessary for him to determine whether a private 
organization raising money is properly using the funds. 

This would give you some indication, of course, if you had all those 
‘igures of how much came in, you see. We do not know the answer 
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to this question and I think it would be probably a rather hopeless 
task to try to find it out. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Frampton. 

Mr. Frampton. Thank you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. My friends, let me say that we have numerous people 
who desire to be heard and we have numerous people who desire to 
file statements for the record. 

Without objection, at this point in the record I will include the 
statement of the National Association of the Physically Handicapped, 
Inc. 

At this point in the record I include the statement of William Tay- 
lor, Jr., chairman of the legislative committee, Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of the Blind, in support of H.R. 14, a bill to protect the right 
of the blind to self-expression through organizations of the blind. 

At this point in the record I file the statement of the gentleman 
from California, Mr. Roosevelt, who testifies in support of the estab- 
lishment of a temporary National Advisory Committee for the Blind 
and his statement refers to his bill, H.R. 3067, and to the bill by the 
gentleman from Florida, Mr. Matthews, H.R. 1855. 

At this point in the record there will be included the statement of 
the genetleman from New York, Mr. Adam Clayton Powell, in sup- 
port of H.R. 1878 and similar bills. 

At this point in the record the statement of the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Leo W. O’Brien, in support of H.R. 403, will be made a 
part of the record. It will be followed by the statement of the gentle- 


man from Missouri, Mr. Morgan M. Moulder, in support of H.R. 
3047. This will be followed by a letter addressed to me under date 
of March 13, 1959, by the gentleman from Florida, Mr. Fascell. His 
statement will be followed by a statement of Representative Thomas 


L. Ashley, of the State of Ohio, in support of H.R. 2452. His state- 
ment will be followed by that of the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. 
Edward H. Rees, in support of H.R. 3498. 

The next statement to be included is that of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, Mr. Chester E. Merrow, in support of his bill, H.R. 
8040. 

Finally, in this series, is the statement of the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. James Wright, in support of H.R. 14 and similar bills. 

Without objection, each of these statements will be made a part 
of the record at the point indicated. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1959. 
Hon. Cari ELviorr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I should like to add my endorsement to the legislation 
being considered by the subcommittee to provide for the protection of the right 
of the blind to self-expression through organizations of the blind. 

I cannot conceive of a more inequitable and tyrannical act than the effort 
by any governmental employee to use his office or the benefits of the program 
which he administers as a means of controlling the actions of the beneficiaries 
of that program. Such a Federal employee performing such an act should 
forthwith be dismissed from employment with dishonor. 

We all know, as a matter of practicality, that in this day of huge and com- 
plex government, citizens of like thinking must have organization in order 
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to properly exercise any influence of their ideas. Certainly, no one can condemn 
any such voluntary organization, particularly if it involves those who are blind. 
Should the blind not have their organizations? Should we prohibit the organi- 
zation of elderly people, women’s clubs, veterans, management groups, unions, 
ete.? The idea is preposterous. Furthermore, it is obvious that if any group of 
people should be listened to and have a voice in the administration of programs 
for their benefit, it is the blind. 

Even if the purpose of the legislation is not fully supported by facts and 
appears to be founded on belief, the principle that it seeks to enact is sound, 
nevertheless, and for that reason if for no other it should be enacted. I believe 
the language of the legislation is sufficiently clear so that no intolerable burden 
is placed upon the Federal agency. They, of course, should have the maximum 
flexibility and freedom in administering the laws passed by Congress. 

Very respectfully, 
DANTE B. FASCELL, 
Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT BY Hon. THomaAs L. ASHLEY, IN Support or H.R. 2452, TO PROVIDE FOR 
THE RIGHT OF THE BLIND TO ORGANIZE FOR SELF-EXPRESSION 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to appear before this distinguished subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and Labor to urge favorable action on H.R. 2452 
and the related bills designed to protect the right of the blind to organize for 
purposes of self-expression and to be consulted through their own organizations 
on pertinent matters of welfare policy and administration. 

Voluntary associations of blind people have grown up in great number across 
the country over the past 20 years. They have a simple reason for being. Blind 
men and women have discovered that the best, if not the only, way to assure the 
accurate expression of their needs and interests is to create organizations which 
Will not only be operated for the blind but also by the blind, while consisting 
of the blind. This is the practical way ; it is the democratic way ; it is, in fact, the 
American way. 

Unfortunately there are some persons, in positions of public responsibility, 
who do not believe the blind to be capable of speaking for themselves—who 
choose instead to believe the old superstition that “if the blind lead the biind, 
both shall fall into the ditch.” I should like to call your attention to a recent 
statement by the executive head of one of the Nation’s largest quasi-public wel- 
fare agencies serving the blind. These are his words: 

“A job, a home, and the right to be a citizen, will come to the blind in that 
generation when each and every blind person is a living advertisement of his 
ability and capacity to accept the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. 
Then we professionals will have no problem of interpretation because the blind 
will no longer need us to speak for them, and we, like primitive segregation, will 
die away as an instrument which society will include only in its historical rec- 
ords.” 

The tone of trusteeship, the assumption of custodial authority conveyed by this 
declaration, fails to recognize that blind men and women, by the tens of thou- 
sands, have already found their way to personal independence and economic 
self-sufficiency. Nowhere is there a recognition that blind people have formed 
their own organizations independent of agency supervision and need no assistance 
in formulating their views or in conveying them to the Government and the com- 
munity. , 

The prejudicial opinion which I have quoted is widespread not only among 
the general public but even in some professional and administrative circles where 
authority resides for the allocation of public services to the blind. Fortunately, 
that opinion is far from universal. In my own State of Ohio, I am happy to say, 
the opposite view prevails. Instead of “primitive segregation” of the blind as a 
helpless and voiceless group, they have been brought into the center of welfare 
policy formulation and execution through the Ohio Commission for the Blind, 
an advisory body to State agencies. One of the members of the commission, Mr. 
Clyde Ross of Akron, is among the witnesses who has testified before your 
committee. Mr. Ross, who is the long-time president of the Ohio Council of 
the Blind, has served on the State commission since his appointment by the 
Governor of our State in 1952. He also acts as a consultant to an official State 
group studying means of expanding welfare services to the blind of Ohio. The 
warm participation and distinct contributions of this blind citizen of Ohio are 
typical of the efforts of which blind persons are capable when once their right 
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to organize and their right to speak are granted, along with their equally consti- 
tutional right and equally demonstrable competence to be heard. 

May I respectfully and earnestly recommend speedy and favorable action upon 
the present bill by your committee. 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Epwarp H. Rees, RepusliicaNn OF KANSAS ON H.R. 3498, 
LEGISLATION To PROTECT THE RIGHT OF THE BLIND TO SELF-EXPRESSION 


Mr. Chairman, at the request of the National Federation of the Blind, 
I introduced H.R. 3498 that is intended for the protection of the rights and 
privileges of blind people, especially with regard to the right of self-expression. 
In order that blind people may be heard and given more opportunity to ex- 
press their views with regard to matters that relate to them and to their Gov- 
ernment, it becomes necessary they be assisted through representatives of 
the organizations with which they are associated. 

The bill is in two sections. Under the first section the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would consult with authorized representatives of rec- 
ognized independent organizations of blind people in formulating adminis- 
trative programs to provide aid and rehabilitation to the blind. This section 
is also intended to recommend that State agencies formulate programs that 
will coincide and work with those provided under the Federal program. 

Blind people are asking, among other things, that they be given a chance 
to present their views and their programs to agencies of Government that 
deal in particular with blind people. They claim that about the only way they 
can make themselves heard is to do it through recognized organizations that 
represent the blind. 

Blind people of America want to be recognized as a part of our Government. 
They are interested in the management of its affairs. It is not just a question 
of providing funds for these people, but more especially a recognition that they 
can be of service to our country and be a part of the community by becoming 
self-supporting when afforded opportunity to do so. Providing funds is im- 
portant, but not enough. The desire for emancipation from economic and social 
bondage must come from the people themselves. This desire is strong in 
the blind citizens of our country. 

In 1940 a group of 15 or 20 blind men and women from 7 States met for 
the purpose of starting an organization which today has a membership of many 
thousands in 45 States. In our State we have the Kansas Association for the 
Blind. This association has won the admiration of the people of our State. 

The Kansas association, along with other State organizations, is joined 
with the National Federation of the Blind. I am informed it is the only country- 
wide organization to which blind people belong. Members of the national 
federation seek and work toward improvement of their position in society. They 
expend their strength toward the attainment of a better and freer life for 
people who are blind. By their initiative and courage and by refusing to accept 
helplessness as their lot, these people have proven their claim that they be 
consulted on matters which affect the blind. They insist on their right to 
join organizations of their own choosing and that such organizations represent 
them in matters of particular interest to blind people. 

Members of Congress, as well as people in general, have always been con- 
cerned with regard to our blind Americans. The American people will con- 
tinue to see that the needs of the blind are properly protected. This is a problem 
of assisting people who want to help ‘themselves. Blind people do not ask 
for charity. They ask for opportunity to permit them insofar as possible to 
make their own way. 

This bill is intended, especially, to protect these handicapped people in their 
rights as American citizens and to afford greater opportunity whereby they 
may help themselves. They feel that under the terms of this proposed legisla- 
tion they will be better fitted to cope with problems that apply in particular 
to blind people. 

We trust the committee will see fit to approve this legislation or similar 
measures that may be considered by the committee. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CHESTER E. Merrow, IN Support or H.R. 3040 


Mr. Chairman, it is exceedingly gratifying that hearings are being held on 
measures pertaining to the blind, and I appreciate the consideration being given 
to the bill I introduced, H.R. 3040, “To protect the right of the blind to self- 
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expression through organizations of the blind.” This proposed legislation was 
submitted in behalf of the many blind throughout the country. 

My resolution has two main objectives. First of all, it would require the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to consult with representatives of 
organizations of the blind in formulating, administering, and executing programs 
for the aid and rehabilitation of the blind. At the same time, the Secretary 
would be called upon to encourage State agencies receiving Federal assistance to 
adopt a similar practice. Secondly, it would assure that the right of the blind 
to join organizations of the blind would not be interfered with by persons ad- 
ministering Federal funds. 

Under present circumstances, without the protection of the proposed legisla- 
tion, America’s blind are often placed in a disadvantageous position. Although 
only those who have experienced the misfortune of loss of sight are able to fully 
understand the needs of the blind, their representatives are frequently not even 
consulted when decisions are made on programs for their aid and rehabilitation. 

The blind do need assistance. On this we can all agree. It is only reasonable 
and just to assure them the opportunity to have a voice in matters which directly 
concern them. 

Not only should they have a voice, but they should have an opportunity to 
make this voice effective. For this reason, the requirement in this bill barring 
the exertion of influence against the right of any blind person to join an organ- 
ization for the blind is a particularly vital one. The question of whether to join 
such an organization is one which must rightfully be left to the individual, and 
which no professional worker should try to influence. Membership in organiza- 
tions of their choosing is one of the primary ways the blind have of expressing 
their views in a meaningful and forceful way. Such efforts should not be 
discouraged. 

Many of the blind in our country have overcome their terrible handicap to 
contribute greatly to our well-being. Our gratitude and admiration can best be 
expressed, I believe, by an unhesitating promise that their rights will be pro- 
tected. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope your committee will consider H.R. 3040 favorably, and 
that this much-needed legislation will be adopted by the Congress. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JAMES WRIGHT, OF TEXAS, IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 14 AND 
SIMILAR BILLS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, before you are 56 bills 
relating to the right of the blind to self-expression through organizations of the 
blind. I wish to speak very briefly on behalf of these bills. 

In my district there is an organization of blind men and women which is a 
part of the Lone Star State Federation of the Blind. These citizens of Texas 
have been drawn together by a common bond and a common need, in order 
to advance their cause and defend their interests. But they inform me that 
they have been subjected to repeated instances of interference with their right 
to associate together. Moreover, I am told that other persons without sight 
who would otherwise belong to the organization, and have expressed their 
desire to join, have not dared to become members because they are afraid of 
losing services available to them. 

It certainly should go without saying that Federal funds should not be used 
by anyone to thwart the rights and privileges of citizens. Federally financed 
Services should not be withheld from any of our citizens because they have 
exercised their constitutional right to join one or another legitimate organiza- 
tion within their State. The passage of the present bills would do much to 
prevent the misuse of Federal funds or the withholding of necessary services 
to blind people. I therefore respectfully urge this committee to give sym- 
pathetic attention to H.R. 14 and similar bills addressed to the same purpose. 

There is a second aspect to the present bills which I should like to emphasize. 
That is the emphasis upon the right of blind citizens to consultation with the 
agencies of Government in the formulation and administration of programs 
addressed primarily to them: Such programs as public aid to the blind, vocational 
rehabilitation of the blind, the blind vending stand programs operated on a 
Federal-State basis, and the various special employment services such as those 
involved in sheltered workshops. 

_ May I remind you of the comment of an eminent authority on public admin- 
istration, Prof. Avery Leiserson, that, “It is perfectly clear that in the sense of 
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the right to be heard, to be consulted, and to be informed in advance of the 
tentative basis of emerging policy determination, group participation is a fun- 
damental feature of democratic legislation and administration.” Another 
authority on government, Prof. David Truman, has pointed out that the funda- 
mental “rules of the game” which operate to preserve the public interest in 
the democratic process “prescribe that individuals and groups likely to be 
affected should be consulted before governmental action is taken. Such con- 
sultation isin most cases a prerequisite to the action’s being accepted as fair.” 

It is my understanding that in the proposed legislation before this committee 
the blind do not ask exclusive or prior rights of consultation, but that they seek 
only to be included within the normal process of group hearing and consultation 
from which too often in the past they seem to have been wittingly or unwittingly 
excluded. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. LEO W. O'BRIEN oF NEW YORK IN Support or H.R. 403 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, may I at this time express 
my gratitude for the welcome opportunity to place on record my heartfelt support 
for the legislation pending before you to assist the blind men and women of 
our country toward their rightful goals of freedom, equality, and fraternity 
with their fellow Americans. I was happy to be among those who introduced 
bills in the House of Representatives during the previous session to this effect, 
and I am glad to have had the privilege of reintroducing my bill during the 
current session. I am impressed, as I know all of you must be, with the extent 
of support and affirmation of this democratic cause in both Chambers and on 
both sides of the aisle. I am confident that we shall not now disappoint the 
350,000 blind men and women of our country by failing to understand the peculiar 
problems which confront them and the specific means of their solution which 
my bill, along with H.R. 14, and numerous others before this committee, contem- 
plate. 

IT should like to address my brief comment particularly to section 1 of the 
bill, which directs the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to consult 
and advise, to the fullest extent practicable, with authorized representatives 
of organizations of the blind in the administration of those programs and services 
which are addressed primarily to blind individuals. 

This provision does not contemplate the exclusion from consultation of any 
other groups of citizens whether affected clientele groups or interested agencies. 
It seeks only to redress a situation in which organizations of the blind them- 
selves, as opposed to organizations of professional people working for the blind, 
have felt themselves to be ignored, rejected, or otherwise discriminated against 
by the administrators of public agencies concerned with programs of blind wel- 
fare. The term “authorized representatives of organizations of the blind” means 
only what it says: That those who are the democratically chosen spokesmen of 
voluntary associations of blind people should be heard and considered by wel- 
fare administrators in the course of their formulation and execution of policy 
bearing upon the interests of our blind population. Surely this is a legitimate 
and traditional practice in a democratic society—one which none of us in prin- 
ciple can oppose, and which all of us in practice should carry out. The blind 
have shown themselves to be capable of speaking for themselves; their organi- 
zations are to be found in nearly every State of the Union, and hundreds of 
them have joined together to form the National Federation of the Blind, the only 
nationwide organization to which all blind people may belong. This federa- 
tion is not, like other national groups in the field, an organization of professional 
workers for the blind; it is rather the blind speaking for themselves through a 
united and representative voice, and seeking a fair hearing in the halls of 
Government for their honest expression of their own needs and their own 
interests. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. MorGan M. Movurper or Missourr in Support oF H.R. 3047 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak briefly this morning in support of my bill, 
H.R. 3047, a bill to protect the right of the blind to self-expression through 
organizations of the blind. 

I am sure that no Member of Congress would ever think it proper that any 
group of people should be denied a free and unhampered right to join together 
into organizations for the purpose of self-expression. I feel equally sure that 
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n0 Member of Congress would deny the plain fact that citizen groups directly 
affected by Federal programs should be consulted in the formulation of policies 
concerning such programs. ‘This is all my bill was designed to accomplish. 

The tremendous contribution that organizations of blind persons can make 
io programs for the blind has been demonstrated clearly in my State of Missouri. 

As you may know, Missouri today has an advanced unique form of aid to the 
blind. It is unique in that it is geared to rehabilitate. The monthly aid check 
is intended as a helping hand to enable blind persons to become totally self- 
supporting, not a heavy hand to keep them forever doomed to live in poverty. 
Let me explain the difference between our Missouri system and the present 
programs in existence in almost all other States. Under revision of the Mis- 
souri laws just recently passed by our legislature, blind men and women will 
soon be able to earn up to $250 a month and still receive a flat grant of $65 
a month. 

Compare this with other States in which only $50 a month of earnings are 
exempted from consideration in determining need. In addition, in Missouri, 
a blind person can have up to $10,000 in cash or property and still receive a 
monthly check in the amount of $65. Compare this with most of the other 
States in which a blind person can have little or no cash or property without 
affecting his monthly aid grant. I would like to point out to this subcommittee 
that this progressive and enlightened type of aid to the blind which we have 
in Missouri came about primarily through the work of the blind people in 
Missouri acting through their own organization, the Missouri Federation of 
the blind. It was in 1920 that the blind of Missouri joined together into their 
own organization, stumped the State and accomplished the almost impossible 
task of getting approval by the State voters for the creation of a State blind 
pension and a special property tax to pay for this pension. It has been the 
blind themselves through the Missouri Federation of the Blind that has increas- 
ingly improved this program through the years. It has been the Missouri Fed- 
eration of the Blind with the all-out cooperation of the National Federation of 
the Blind of which it is an affiliate that has preserved this progressive Missouri 
system of aid despite the fact that Federal authorities have constantly waged 
a campaign to force Missouri to abandon its most liberal program and adopt 
the more stringent Federal type of aid. This has been the attitude of Federal 
officials despite the fact that the Federal Government makes payments to Mis- 
souri on the same basis as all other States. Those persons who meet our more 
liberal Missouri definition of need but do not meet the restrictive Federal defini- 
tion of need are paid 100 percent from State funds. Since I have worked closely 
with the organized blind of my State in this struggle to preserve the State’s 
progressive aid to the blind programs, I know at first hand the genuine con- 
tribution to their own welfare they have made. I know, too, that if the blind 
of Missouri had not had their own effective organization they would have long 
ago fallen victims to Federal pressure and the State would not now have this 
enlightened program designed to work toward total rehabilitation and total 
self-support of the blind individuals. 

To illustrate what can be accomplished by this Missouri program of aid, I 
would like at this time to introduce into the record the statement of Mr. David 
Krause in support of my bill. Mr. Krause, who has been totally blind since 
childhood, was born and raised in Missouri. For several years he was a recipi- 
ent of aid to the blind in my State. Today, however, he is no longer on aid. He 
is now a taxpayer and not a tax consumer. He is presently employed as a regu- 
lations officer, Department of Occupations and Professions, District of Columbia 
government. In addition he has gained such high respect since moving to Wasb- 
ington that he has recently been appointed by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia government to be a member of the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners Committee for Employment of the Physically Handicapped. I hope that 
you will read Mr. Krause’s statement carefully. I think you will find it contains 
i vivid illustration of the need for consultation by Government agencies with the 
blind and the need of blind persons to be free to join organizations of the blind. 

Because I have seen for myself what blind persons can do for their own better- 
uent when they have a strong vocal organization of their own, I hope this com- 
mittee will consider the evidence carefully and having done so I hope it will act 
favorably on either my bill or one of the 55 other bills now before this subcom- 
mittee to protect the right of the blind to self-expression through organizations 
of the blind. 
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STATEMENT OF Davip KRAUSE IN Support oF H.R. 3047 


My name is David Krause, and I live at 1523 22d Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. I have been totally blind since the age of five as the result of a roller- 
skating accident, and I would like to speak briefly in support of H.R. 3047 and 
the some 50 other bills to protect the right of the blind to self-expression through 
organizations of the blind. 

At the present time, I am employed as Regulations Officer, Department of 
Occupations and Professions, District of Columbia government, and I am a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Commissioners Committee for Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped. 

I would not be working in my present position today if there were no Nationa! 
Federation of the Blind and if I had not been free to become a member of it. | 
think you will understand my reason for making this statement when I tell you 
what transpired prior to the time that I obtained my present position. 

For many years, the U.S. Civil Service Commission barred blind persons from 
positions in the Federal service for which they were fully qualified, simply be- 
cause they were blind. I know this to be true because I experienced it. 

In 1953 I filed a civil service application for the position of information spe- 
cialist. Eligibility for this register is based solely on qualifying experience and 
no written examination is required. Despite the fact that I was a graduate of 
the radio department of Northwestern University and the NBC Radio Institute, 
despite the fact that I had worked as a staff writer for a large Chicago advertis- 
ing agency and for radio stations in Springfield and St. Louis, Mo., despite the 
fact that my application showed more than the required qualifying experience, 
I was notified that my application was being rejected because I was blind and, 
therefore, did not meet the physical qualifications. Upon receiving notice of 
rejection of my application, I wrote to the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission relating my story and pointing out that I had gained my qualifying 
experience as a blind person and that it did not seem fair to me that I should be 
arbitrarily barred from civil service eligibility simply because I was blind. 
When I wrote this letter, I did so as an individual blind person protesting 
against unfair discrimination. As an individual, however, my protests had no 
effect, and I was informed by the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission that 
nothing could be done about the sight requirement and that my appeal was being 
rejected just as my application had been. 

Three years went by, during which time the National Federation for the 
Blind was hard at work attempting to bring about a change in civil service 
policy concerning sight requirements. 

By 1956, I was a member of the National Federation of the Blind and know 
that it had been successful in getting the sight requirement waived for a blind 
chemist and for several other professional positions. I wrote to Dr. tenBroek, 
president of the National Federation of the Blind, and related what had hap- 
pened to me in 1953. Dr. tenBroek suggested that I again apply for the posi- 
tion of “information specialist.” I did so. However, this time I sent an 
accompanying letter to Mr. Phillip Young, then Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, stating that I was a member of the National Federation of the 
Blind and calling his attention to those instances in which the Civil Service 
Commission had, in recent months, waived the sight qualification for positions 
in which the National Federation of the Blind had demonstrated that blind 
persons were doing the work successfully. I was now no longer an individual! 
blind person trying to make his voice heard, but rather, as a member of the 
National Federation of the Blind, I was part of the collective voice of more 
than 40,000 blind persons throughout the Nation. 

As the result of this 1956 application and the accompanying letter, my 
eligibility was established on the information specialist register, and with 
further assistance from the National Federation of the Blind, I was able t: 
obtain appointment to my present position. 

I would like to add, that while blindness alone is still today keeping qualifies 
blind persons off of civil service registers, the Civil Service Commisison deserves 
real commendation for the manner in which they are gradually removing more 
and more of these discriminatory sight requirements. The Commission’s dem- 
onstrated genuine desire to rectify this situation is extremely encouraging 
to the many capable and qualified blind persons interested in Federal employ- 
ment. In all fairness, it can bé said that the Commission is working even 
harder today to remove sight requirements than it did in former years t: 
retain them. 
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As I see it, there are two principal reasons why my 1956 application was 
accepted after my 1953 application had been rejected. First, through con- 
sultation with the National Federation of the Blind, the Civil Service Com- 
mission had gained a more realistic understanding of the true capabilities of 
blind persons. And second, because I had been free to join the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind, my voice was no longer the weak, insignificant voice of 
a lone blind person. Unfortunately, today, many State and private agencies 
which receive Federal funds for the purpose of administering various services 
to the blind, do not now consult with organizations of the blind in the formu- 
lation of policies concerning these programs. And what is even worse, some 
administrators and employees of these agencies are using their control over 
these programs to prevent blind persons from joining organizations of the 
blind. This is wrong and should be corrected. I, therefore, sincerely hope 
that this committee will see fit to act favorably upon H.R. 14 or one of the 
companion bills designed “to protect the right of the blind to self-expression 
through organizations of the blind.” 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM TAYLOR, JR., CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, PENN- 
SYLVANIA FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, IN SuPporT OF H.R. 14 


My name is William Taylor, Jr. I am a member of the bar of Delaware 
County, Pa., and have been engaged for 23 years in the general practice of law 
at 10 South Avenue, Media, Pa. I am chairman of the legislative committee of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of the Blind, a nonprofit corporation with approxi- 
mately 4,000 dues-paying members which is also an affiliate of the National 
Federation of the Blind. 

The blind of Pennsylvania, as of the Nation at large, sorely need a statute 
to secure for them the right of consultation with administrators in the forma- 
tion and execution of policies and programs affecting the blind. 

It is argued by some that conferring the right to be heard upon the blind 
constitutes a dangerous innovation and unwise precedent. However, even apart 
from judicial proceedings, the right of persons affected by policies and proced- 
ures to be heard is characteristic of all stages of our Government. Few of us 
have not, in one capacity or another, participated on the local level in a public 
liscussion of zoning ordinances; such open meetings are so much taken for 
granted that most Americans would be astonished to learn that anyone, at least 
in this country, questions either the legal propriety or practical advantages of 
ascertaining what those involved want and desire. 

A year ago, the Pennsylvania State Council for the Blind, our State re- 
habilitation agency, promulgated a body of rules and regulations governing the 
vending stand program. And, although the operators have formed an associa- 
tion to deal with the council, these men whose daily affairs are controlled by 
such regulations were not given an opportunity to consider or discuss them. 
They were just suddenly declared to be in effect. As one would expect, much 
justifiable dissatisfaction has resulted, and much of it could readily have been 
modified in advance if only the operators’ views had been ascertained. The 
application of a little commonsense and fair play in such matters would prevent 
a vast amount of discontent and, most important of all, would give to the opera- 
tors the sense of security which is possible only when opportunity for a hearing 
is given to those involved in the decisions made by officials. Surely what the 
blind ask is such legislation as that pending before this committee is only what is 
accepted as normal practice in other activities. ‘ 

Only this single incident is cited, not because it is the only such incident but 
— it is representative of many others which might with equal relevance be 
cited. 

For us in Pennsylvania a still more serious problem is presented by the wide- 
spread and persistent practice of discouraging blind individuals from joining 
organizations of the blind. Most effective of all deterrents is the common feel- 
ing of uneasiness which prevails; the feeling that very specific and unpleasant 
things will befall employees and persons directly or indirectly dependent upon 
the agencies if they join any organization of the blind. Within the past 2 
inonths, an employee of the State council joined the Dauphin County branch of 
the Federation of the Blind and was promptly called to the front office and ad- 
vised to resign her membership. In the spring of 1955, the wife of an employee 
of the council was elected secretary of the federation and duly informed that 
she would have to resign to nrotect her husband’s job. She resigned. Again, 
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the operators of vending stands formed a trade association not long ago, wherv- 
upon the State employee in charge of the vending stand program exerted so 
much pressure upon the individual members as to cause them to resign and to 
join a dummy organization set up by the State employee. Official pressure is 
so strong that substantially all blind employees and persons in any way de- 
pendent upon the agencies are afraid to attend, not only the meetings of or- 
ganizations of the blind, but even picnics and social gatherings of any kind 
Perhaps it will sound a bit lurid, but I know of my own experience that blind 
people in Pennsylvania who must rely upon the agencies find it prudent to visit 
in a clandestine manner the homes of their blind friends who are recognized as 
active in the work of the organized blind. 

All of this may at first glance seem fanciful and the product of an overly 
active imagination, but one must bear in mind that jobs of every kind are 
extremely difficult for blind people to procure. Accordingly, the slightest threat 
of retaliation, intimidation, or official disapprobation goes far toward discourag- 
ing blind persons from engaging in any movement or organization when their 
doing so might entail official displeasure. 

Perhaps the most telling argument in support of the proposition that this sort 
of law is sorely needed is to be found in the singular fact of the strong opposi- 
tion on the part of the various agencies. It is difficult to explain or understand 
their opposition on any theory other than that they feel the need of being free 
to exert such pressure upon the blind. If they do not exert such pressure, then 
they have nothing to fear from this measure; for the most that could be said 
against it is that it is superfluous. If, as we maintain, such pressure is in fact 
exerted against the blind, then it should certainly cease. 

The question has been raised as to the proper forum for the solution of these 
detrimental practices; and there are those who contend that they can best be 
dealt with by the State governments. To some extent, of course, this is true; 
and success has already been achieved to some degree through that approach 
However, the scope and nature of the problems involved are such as to require 
Federal action to correct them. 

The administrators of welfare programs are able to control the lives of the 
blind because the Federal Government arms them with enormous financial power 
to make and break individual blind people merely by disbursing or withholding 
Altogether too often, the subservient blind man is given an attractive new 
vending stand purchased largely with Federal funds; while the blind man who 
ventures to join and work through an organization of the blind is denied a new 
stand. It is scarcely to be anticipated that an administrator will openly admit 
that a particular operator was denied a new or better stand because of his activi- 
ties, but employees of the agencies see to it that the blind are quite aware of 
the frequency with which docile blind men and women receive preferentia! 
treatment. 

By reason of the vast sums the Federal Government puts into the hands of 
these administrators, they are in a fiscal position of incomparable superiority 
over the organized blind, who perforce must work on meager budgets. The 
administrators have unlimited use of long-distance telephone service and unre 
stricted travel at public expense: in addition, their employees are expected to 
work against organizations of the blind. 

Since funds which the Congess appropriates for the advancement of the blind 
are, to a shocking extent, being employed against the interests of the blind, we 
submit that it is within the province of the Federal Government to rectify this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

Again, it is common knowledge among those acquainted with matters re- 
lating to the blind that these administrators have combined to resist organiza- 
tion of the blind and to do so on a national basis. The Congress need not rely 
upon our assertion of this fact, for Mr. Alsup’s letter, introduced by the witnesses 
from Texas, furnishes clear and convincing documentary proof of the launching 
of this concerted attack upon the blind. 

When officials from many States have thus united to stop the formation of 
organizations of the blind, and when it is recognized that these officials possess 
great power over the lives of the blind not only by virtue of the offices they hold 
in their respectvie States but even more by virtue of the huge sums of Federa! 
funds at their disposal, truly it seems that this is a Federal question—not 
only in legal contemplation, but, what is more to the point, as a practical matter. 

Still another argument in support of action by the Federal Government arises 
from the self-evident fact that these administrators are using Federal funds 
both to hamper the blind in their exercise of the constitutional rights to freedom 
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of assembly, of speech and of petition. Admittedly the blind have these rights 
as legal abstractions, but a right which the possessor fears to exercise exists 
chiefly as a legalistic concept. If armed men terrorize a community and put 
voters in such fear that they do not dare go to the polls, one would scarcely argue 
that they have the right to vote as a practical matter. In like manner, it can 
be said that a blind vending-stand operator has the theoretical right to join an 
organization of the blind, but if he has been given good reason to believe that 
his doing so will cause him to suffer discrimination in connection with his stand, 
is it fair to say that he has the right of assembly? 

Since the founding of the Republic, substantially all controversies as to what 
are properly Federal problems and what are those which fall within the purview 
of the powers reserved to the States have been resolved on a pragmatic basis. 
An amusing example is presented by the laws seeking to protect migratory birds: 
for it was vigorously contended that the States have always controlled such 
matters as the issuance of hunting licenses and the fixing of open and closed 
seasons, but it is also an ornithological fact that the fowls of the air operate 
on a nationwide basis and that protection as a reality was possible only through 
Federal action. Hence, it was not only deemed a proper subject for congres- 
sional action, but such laws have been held constitutional by the Supreme Court. 

The above analogy may be a bit farfetched; but literally hundreds like it 
could be cited to demonstrate applications of the rule of reason in such matters. 
If, as a practical matter, the problem cannot be resolved on the State level, then 
both in law and in practice it is a Federal question. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, IN Support oF H.R. 1S78 AND 
SIMILAR BILLS 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a brief statement on behalf of the bill presently 
before your committee to protect the right of the blind men and women of 
America to associate, to speak, and to be heard. 

It may seem a shocking thing that a specific legislative enactment should be 
necessary to safeguard to any group of Americans these inalienable rights of 
citizenship—the rights of free speech, of assembly, and of petition—which are 
indeed among the explicit guarantees of the first amendinent. But it is a matter 
of record that such protection has become a vital necessity for those of our 
citizens who are without sight. The voluntary efforts of these handicapped 
persons to join and to form organizations of their own for purposes of self- 
expression, have been seriously questioned and systematically obstructed by the 
officials of some public agencies, both State and National, which administer 
programs ostensibly for the welfare of the blind. Furthermore, the right of the 
organized blind to be consulted directly in the formulation and administration 
of such programs has been cruelly denied and disregarded. 

No one disputes the right of any citizen, in principle, to speak and associate 
freely. But it is no secret that, until recently, the blind have been held in virtual 
protective custody as wards of society. They have been regarded, not merely 
as physically disabled, but as mentally incompetent and psychologically ab- 
normal. Far from speaking for themselves, they have been spoken for by the 
sighted administrators of private charity and public welfare, upon whom the 
vast majority of blind men and women have depended for their livelihood if 
uot for their very lives. 

But these prejudices and superstitions concerning the limitations of blindness 
and the capacities of the blind can no longer sensibly be defended. Psychology 
und medical science have taught us that the blind are limited only in their 
physical vision, not in their talents and abilities. The democratic philosophy 
of the American creed has led us to recognize their rights to personal liberty 
and equal opportunity. And, finally, the free and independent organizations 
of the blind themselves have demonstrated their competence to speak for them- 
selves, and to be heard, in the public conduct of their affairs. 

Today there are voluntary organizations of the blind at every level of our 
society, from the neighborhood to the Nation. In some 46 States these groups 
have come together to form statewide associations, which in turn make up the 
national federation—the only nationwide organization which all blind people 
may join 

But in various parts of the country the right of blind persons to join these 
organizations has been opposed by groups and individuals with a vested interest 
in the preservation of the outmoded institutions of bondage and protective 
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custody. Officials of agencies designed solely to serve the blind have used their 
power and office to coerce and threaten blind persons seeking to exercise their 
right to associate with others who share the common bond of blindness. 

The bill which is before your committee would prevent such interference and 
intimidation by forbidding Federal officials to exert the influence of their office 
against such voluntary activities by the blind, as well as by requiring the 
Secretary of the Department of HEW to take steps to insure that no Officials 
of State programs receiving Federal contributions may exert influence against 
organizations of the blind. 

The bill would, however, do more than merely prevent such interference. It 
would also affirmatively assist the blind in their movement toward social and 
political equality by directing that, to the fullest extent practicable, the Secretary 
of HEW shall consult and advise with representatives of organizations of the 
blind and shall encourage State agencies to do likewise in their administration 
of Federal-State services for the blind. 

These two purposes of the bill are simple and uncomplicated. I am con- 
fident that the Members of this House will be prompt to recognize their justice 
and their urgency. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT IN SUPPORT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
TEMPORARY NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to present this brief statement in support of my bill (H.R. 3067) to 
establish a temporary National Advisory Committee for the Blind. May I 
point out now that this proposal is identical to H.R. 1855, a measure introduced 
by my friend and colleague, Representative D. R. (Billy) Matthews, and is 
either identical or similar to other bills now before the subcommittee for 
consideration. 

Because the subcommittee is well aware of the substance of this legislation 
and because other witnesses, including Representative Matthews, have appeared 
before me, my comments in this connection shall be brief. Also, it is my under- 
standing that similar proposals have been introduced in previous Congresses, 
and I am sure this subject is not a new one. 

I have always been extremely interested in the services for and activities 
of the blind, including their medical care, rehabilitation, education, and employ- 
ment. The drive, stamina and fortitude they demonstrate in overcoming and 
mastering their handicap never cease to impress me profoundly. 

The mastering of blindness, in my opinion, is a real life success story. 

Certainly these handicapped persons are to be commended for refusing to 
succumb to the hazards and vicissitudes of life and for creating for themselves 
a life of light in darkness. Tribute should also be paid to the various Federal, 
State, local, and private agencies which, in behind-the-scenes roles, sponsor the 
many wonderful programs which figure so prominently in each success story. 

John Quincy Adams once said that the great object of the institution of civil 
government is the progressive improvement of the condition of the governed. 
With this in mind, Mr. Chairman, I have offered a bill which would provide a 
basis for the coordination of the various activities and services of the Federal, 
State, and local agencies so they can more effectively aid the blind. I do not 
intend to convey the idea that I am criticizing existing programs. On the 
contrary, I am commending them. However, I believe we should always be 
concerned with making our good better and our better best. 

This legislation would set up a nine-member, temporary national advisory 
committee to investigate and study the entire field of existing Federal, State, 
and local activities related to the granting of services to the blind, including 
the history and development of such activity. This committee, after a 2-year 
life span, would report its findings and recommendations to the President and 
to Congress. This committee would accomplish the following : 

Promote greater coordination and mutual cooperation among Federal agen- 
cies; provide guidance in the development of uniform objectives and pro- 
cedures, improved methods, and more effective programs of services for the 
blind; plan and organize studies and research projects; study and evaluate 
existing programs; determine how much Federal money is being spent on be- 
half of the blind; recommend proper allocation of Federal funds; study the 
public assistance aid to the blind programs and other programs; investigate 
duplication of services among Federal, State, local, and private agencies; con- 
sider special treatment and training for the large number of people who are 
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handicapped by limited, deteriorating eyesight, but who are not under medical 
care at present. 

The purpose of this, Mr. Chairman, is to improve the services for and 
activities of the blind. What is more, such a program would be a morale builder 
and a servant of democracy because it would emphasize the tremendous strides 
made by these handicapped persons and would record the roles of the various 
agencies in helping the blind make these strides. 

I sincerely submit that such a committee as I have described is needed, and 
I further submit that this legislation is in harmony with one of our historical 
goals—to progressively improve the condition of the governed. This legislation 
would result in increased benefits for the blind, and, consequently, in increased 
penefits for the Nation. 

It is my hope that your committee will issue a favorable report on this bill. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the National Association of the Physically Handicapped, a nation- 
wide organization of physically handicapped men and women, is dedicated to 
working for full and equal rights for all physically handicapped persons; and 

Whereas when any group of physically handicapped men and women is being 
denied constitutional guarantees afforded to nonhandicapped citizens, a threat 
to the citizenship status of all physically handicapped persons is present; and 

Whereas it is the understanding of this organization that for many years 
now some administrators and employees of State and private agencies for the 
blind which receive Federal funds for the purpose of furnishing various types 
of services to blind persons have used their control and authority over rehabili- 
tation programs, aid-to-the-needy-blind programs, sheltered workshop employ- 
ment, higher education grants, and other similar services, as weapons to prevent 
blind persons from joining organizations of the blind; and 

Whereas these reported violations of the constitutional rights of blind persons 
have become so numerous that a bill entitled “A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organizations of the blind” has been intro- 
duced into the 86th Congress ; and 

Whereas the aforesaid bill has been introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative Walter S. Baring of Nevada as H.R. 14; and 

Whereas identical bills to H.R. 14 have been introduced in the House of 
Representatives by 47 other Representatives from 20 States; and 

Whereas a bill identical to H.R. 14, S. 1093, has been introduced in the U.S. 
Senate by Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts and cosponsored by 32 
other Senators from 23 States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Association of the Physically Handicapped, meeting 
in national executive council assembled in Washington, D.C., this 21st day of 
February 1959, That this organization does hereby express its wholehearted sup- 
port of H.R. 14 and companion bills and 8. 1093, and does strongly urge the 
scheduling of early hearings and favorable action on this much-neeved corrective 
legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Representative Carl Elliott 
of Alabama, chairman of the House Subcommittee on Education of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and to Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, and to each member 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor, and to each member of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Attest: 

MARYELLEN MAcDONALD, 
Secretary, National Association of the Physically Handicapped, Inc. 

FresrRuARY 21, 1959. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now we are happy to have present Mr. Elliot Rich- 
ardson, Assistant Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who is accompanied by Miss Mary E. Switzer, Director 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and by Mr. Louis Reeves of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

38450—59. 23 
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Mr. Richardson has a statement which has been distributed to the 
members of the subcommittee. 

May I say to you, Mr. Richardson and Miss Switzer and Mr. Reeves, 
that we are very happy to have you and that you may proceed to 
testify in any manner that you desire. 


STATEMENTS OF ELLIOT RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
MARY E. SWITZER, DIRECTOR, RUSSELL J. N. DEAN, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, AND LOUIS REEVES, OFFICE OF 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Ricuarpson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am not 
sure whether in identifying the people who accompanied me you in- 
cluded, in addition to Miss Switzer and Mr. Reeves, Mr. Russell J. 
Dean, the Assistant to the Director of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I would like to read a brief statement which I think will 
present more succinctly the views of the Department on the legisla- 
tion before you than Y could do in attempting simply to talk extem- 
poraneously. 

I hope the committee will not hesitate to interrupt me and, if I 
find that any question is one that goes beyond my own competence, 
I would like to feel free to call upon Miss Switzer or her associates 
who are here to provide the answer. 


We appreciate very much, Mr. Chairman, the opportunity to meet 
with you to present the Department’s view on the various proposals 
before you relating to blindness and work for the blind. 

One group of bills before the subcommittee, including H.R. 356, 

jl 


introduced ourself, Mr. Chairman; H.R. 1855, introduced by 
Congressman Matthews; and H.R. 5243, introduced by Congressman 
Fogarty, provides for a national study by a temporary commission of 
the problems of blindness and work for the blind. While these bills 
vary somewhat in scope, their common objectives are to improve 
_ services to blind persons and to increase opportunities for the blind to 
articipate actively in the economic social, cultural, and educational 
ife of the Nation. We fully endorse these objectives. 

A national study of the needs of the blind and the services neces- 
sary to meet these needs has often been suggested. The American 
Foundation for the Blind, the American Association of Workers for 
the Blind, the National Federation of the Blind, and the American As- 
sociation of Instructors of the Blind have sponsored legislation for 
such a study in the last several sessions of Congress. 

The investigation of the Subcommittee To Investigate Aid to the 
Physically Handicapped, House Committee on Labor (78th Cong.) 
in 1944-45, covering the whole field of disability, was one of the first 
te meas efforts to approach the study of blindness on a national 
scale. 

As that study indicated, the problems of the blind are as broad and 
as varied as the problems of human affairs, for the blind represent 
all classes, conditions, and interests of our society. Any approach to 
their needs must be on a comprehensive basis, permitting participa- 
tion and advice from local, State, and Ratleaal esouie and individ- 
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uals, with full attention to both voluntary and public programs which 
serve the blind directly or indirectly. 

In the structure of the Federal Government, there are many agen- 
cies which are concerned with one or more phases of the needs of our 
blind citizens. A national study should be in a position to fully 
assess the present laws and programs for such agencies as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the Library of Congress, the National Re- 
search Council-National Academy of Sciences and the several agen- 
cies which administer related provisions for taxes, transportation and 
other special services and benefits. : 

In the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare alone, the 
breadth of interest and responsibility for serving the blind and for 
studies relating to blindness is so extensive that it constantly cuts 
across organizational lines and programs. Directly involved by law 
are the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation ; the Public Health Service 
and its research arm, the National Institutes of Health, including 
especially the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness; the Office of Education ; the Social Security Administration and 
its Bureaus of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Public Assistance, 
and Children’s Bureau; and the federally aided American Printing 
House for the Blind. 

There are upward of 320,000 blind persons of all ages in the United 
States today. About 55 percent are males and 45 percent are females. 
Available estimates indicate that about 79 percent of blind persons 
are over 40 years of age and 52 percent are over age 65. 

With the average age of our adult population expected to climb 
steadily for the next several years, and with blindness more prevalent 
among older persons, due primarily to such conditions as cataracts 
and glaucoma, we can expect the number of blind persons to increase 
proportionately. 

Historically, the problem of blindness has been dealt with largely 
on an emotional basis. Only in recent years has the concept of re- 
integration into full participation in our society been given serious 
consideration. Much progress has been made. But more must be 
done if blind persons are to participate fully in this 20th century 
society. 

_ The accumulation of centuries of historical attitudes is still with us 

in varying degrees. The attitudes of parents of blind children, per- 

sons with blind neighbors, teachers, employers, and the public at large 

range from complete and intelligent understanding, to traumatic and 

- ly a pgp sympathy, to rejection which is usually subtle and 
isguised. 

Most blind persons have lost their sight after having had vision. 
The adjustment such a person can make is likely to depend in large 
measure upon his attitude as a seeing person. Quite naturally, there- 
fore, some blind persons expect to be rejected by people who see, while 
others expect to be accepted. Many persons, both blind and sighted, 
believe the wre should do almost anything that anyone suggests to 
‘help the blind,” and the public administrator who stops to examine 
ve of proposals frequently finds himself in an unpopular 
posi 1on, 

Among the scores of public agencies and hundreds of private 
agencies and organizations having a major or primary interest in 
serving the blind there are wide variations in purpose, philosophy, 
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approach, and methodology. Many of them are constantly seeking 
and putting into effect new ways of providing services to blind persons 
which will better help them to reduce the handicapping effects of 
blindness in their economic, educational, social, and cultural lives, 
Others are slow to accept new ideas and new concepts of services, 

A national study and assessment of the problems of blindness and 
work with the blind could, we believe, do much to stimulate a national 
atmosphere or social climate for developing a positive and realistic 
attitude among the blind and the sighted. 

There are many questions and problems with which such a study 
could deal. The answers could help chart the course and philosophy 
of a dynamic and sound program of services for blind persons for 
decades to come. 

Some of the questions and problems with which a study should be 
concerned are : 

(1) Is our present generally accepted definition of blindness sound, 
or does it require modification ? 

(2) Are our present estimates sound as to the current and future 
revalence and incidence of blindness, and do they provide an adequate 
asis for planning programs of services? 

(3) How many and what kinds of personnel are needed to ade- 

quately serve blind persons ? 

(4) What changes are needed in present Federal and State laws re- 
lating to blind persons? For example, how well suited are income 
maintenance programs to the needs of the blind, and do they need 
modification at this time? 

(5) What are and should be the respective roles and responsibilities 
of public and voluntary agencies in work for the blind? 

(6) What are the similarities and differences of the States facilities 
for blind persons, and how do they compare in quality and quantity! 

(7) How adequate are educational and other services for blind 
children to equip them for maximum utilization of their capacities? 

(8) What are the various research groups, public and private? 

(9) What is the status of efforts to develop prosthetic appliances 
for the blind, and what kind of special tools and instruments do blind 
people need ¢ 

(10) What are the attitudes of the public toward the blind, and 
what are the attitudes of the blind toward the seeing ? 

(11) What are the relative merits of present methods and resources 
for making printed and written information accessible to blind 
persons ? 

(12) How can we best utilize our resources, Federal and State, pub- 
lic and private, in providing coordinated meaningful services to all 
of the Nation’s blind persons who need them ? 

The various bills before the committee all recognize the necessity 
for adequate financing to provide the necessary staff to carry out this 
complex and highly important study. We fully concur with the need 
for adequate financing and staff. As to the specific organizational 
mechanism for conducting the study, we would prefer broad language 
which specifies that members shal] be appointed from among persons 
widely recognized for their knowledge of or experience or interest In 

roblems related to the blind and the needs of blind persons. We be- 
ieve this would help assure a broad and comprehensive approach. per- 
mitting participation and advice from local, State, and National 
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groups and individuals, with full attention to both voluntary and 
public programs which serve the blind directly or rsa i 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Richardson, would you like for us to ask you ques- 
tions, since you have completed your testimony on this group of bills? 

Mr. Ricuarpson I would be glad to have you or any member of the 
committee do so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. Would you feel that this committee, if established, 
should be a Presidential commission or a commission to be appointed 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, we will say, or 
a congressional commission, or mixed; or how do you think it should 
be set up? I am asking you this without reference to any of the bills 
that are pending but thinking about it in terms of trying to get an 
effective job done. What would be your recommendation ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Let me say, first, Mr. Chairman, that as between 
a commission appointed by the President and a commission appointed 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, I do not think 
we would take a strong view, one way or another. We did at one time 
recommend legislation that did call for a presidentially appointed 
commission. More recently, we have been considering what we might 
ourselves undertake in the way of a survey of the kind that such a 
commission would be set up to make. 

On the question of representation of Members of Congress or 
whether it should be a select committee of the Congress, I think our 
feeling would be that certainly it was appropriate and desirable that 
congressional representation be included on such a survey commission 
or committee but that it might be preferable to give either the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, general 


responsibility for a amen the committee subject to whatever un- 
2 


derstanding the Congress thought appropriate with respect to the 
inclusion of congressional representation on the commission. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that it follows from 
the paragraph I concluded reading that among the bills pending be- 
fore the committee the one which most nearly follows the lines we 
would think preferable is H.R. 356. 

1 would like to go on now, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Richardson, may I ask, do you not now have any 
authority to make such a study or survey ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think we do, Mrs. Green, I think we could do so 
under existing authority. On the other hand, we do not have funds 
with which to carry out such a study and I think we would feel that 
there was some merit in having the expression of interest in the sub- 
ject on the part of the Congress which led to the establishment of 
the committee by legislation but we have, as a matter of fact, been 
considering the initiation of a survey of our own and I think we would 
feel that we wanted to go ahead with such a survey irrespective of 
what transpired so far as the legislation pending before the committee 
ls concerned. 

Mrs. Green. At the present time, is the State commission for the 
blind in each of the separate States the organization which works 
most closely with the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Rrcuarpson. I would like to ask Miss Switzer to answer that 
question, 
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Miss Swirzer. Our program cooperates with the agency in the State 
working for the rehabilitation of the blind and in 37 States there is 
a separate commission. In the rest of the States the rehabilitation 
work is done by the general rehabilitation agency that handles al] 
work for the disabled. 

In most of the States where they have the commissions, the com- 
missions handle most of the work for the blind in the State. They 
often administer the public assistance, aid-to-the blind program. They 
often have vapieaiiiieg for the prevention of blindness campaigns 
in the State and they often have general programs like the adminis- 
tration and direction of adjustment centers. It varies quite a bit 
but we have legal responsibilities with all of the commissions that 
administer any of the programs that are aided by grants from the 
Department. 

Mrs. Green. Referring to the questions which you pose on pages 
4 and 5 of your statement, question 8, for example: “What are the 
various research groups, public and private? What do they do?” and 
“How financed?” you do not have information on the things you 
mentioned at the present time ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I am sure we do have a lot of information, Mrs. 
Green, but I think that the reason why these questions are included 
here is in order that in undertaking a survey of total activity in the 
field of concern for the blind that it would be desirable to look at each 
of these agencies in terms of their interrelation and in that connec- 
tion consider also the question raised by Mr. Lafore with respect to 
the question of whether they are deploying the resources available to 
them severally in the most efficient way. 

Mrs. Green. Without such information, you cannot very intelli- 
gently administer the program which you are required to administer? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, we have, of course, specific statutory re- 
sponsibilities. Undoubtedly we do obtain valuable assistance in the 
judgments that we are required to make from research groups, private 
and public, in the whole field, including, of course, on the public 
side, the National Institute for Neurological Diseases and Blindness, 
but I think all that this question is included here for is to indicate the 
comprehensive range which we think such a study ought to cover and, 
since it would cs oa to describe programs and activities in the 
whole field of blindness, it should, we think, include consideration of 
research activities, their adequacy and so on. 

Miss Swirzer. Could I add something to that, Mr. Richardson and 
Mrs. Green ? ! 

I think also that our feeling is that a great deal of research is going 
on which may have a secondary effect on the problems of blindness, 
electronics research, and physiological research, and so on, and a study 
like this with a forum to give people an opportunity to present ma- 
terial and to know about what is being thought of and the questions 
that are being asked would bring out perhaps groups of people in 
research situations that would not normally be considered directly 
responsible for research in the problems of blindness. This hap- 
pens, I think, when you start a research program of any kind. 

We found this out in our vocational and rehabilitation research 
grants program that it is surprising, over this big country and in 
fact over the world, who is working on what problems and it is sur- 
prising sometimes what you fail to know about unless there 1s some 
direct reason for it. 
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I think, as I think I told in committee some time ago, when we talked 
about this Commission, one of its chief advantages would be to high- 
light the problems and give an opportunity for their discussion. _ 

Mrs. Green. Are you making a recommendation to the committee 
on what you think the cost would be of an adequate study and survey ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We think, Mrs. Green, that probably the appro- 
priations that would be authorized by H.R. 356, in other words in the 
amount of $200,000, would be adequate because it is very difficult to 
foresee exactly the needs of such a study in advance, of course, but 
that is comparable to studies in other fields that have been undertaken 
in recent years. 

Mrs. Green. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Richardson, if we undertook such a study, do you 
think it might be well to have the Commission also study other fields, 
such as bent i the deaf and mentally retarded, the emotionally dis- 
turbed, and categories of that nature in addition to the blind? 

Mr. Ricutarpson. Our judgment on that, Mr. Chairman, would be 
that the problems in the field of the blind are so broad and complex 
and the number of programs involved so considerable that a study or 
survey would accomplish more if it focused on those problems without 
including these other fields you mentioned which are also broad and 
complex. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You may proceed, Mr. Richardson, unless there are 
other questions, 

Are there other questions ? 

Mr. Daniels, of New Jersey, I believe, has a question. 

Mr. Dantets. In view of the testimony of Miss Switzer that there 
are 37 agencies or commissions established amongst the various States 
with which you presently consult, is there any consultation then with 
the remaining 12 States of the Union? 

Miss Swirzer. In the administration of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program, the work for the blind is administered by the State 
rehabilitation agency and so we would naturally have the same rela- 
tionship with that agency as we would have with the States that had 
the independent commissions. 

There is quite a bit of variety in the administrative structure of how 
these programs are administered in the States. 

Mr. Dantexs. If a Commission were established for this study that 
Commission, naturally, would come in with some recommendations as 
to how the States should establish their programs. 

Miss Swirzer. They might; yes. It is certainly a question that 
would merit some study because a good many of the organizational 
units have been developed historically when the needs of the times 
Were quite different than they are today and they might come up with 
something quite different. 

Mr. Dantets. I have just one further question, Mr. Richardson. In 
the event of that Commission being established to study this problem, 
would you recommend a Presidential Commission of 9 men or an 
18-man Commission ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think we would favor the larger number, Mr. 
Daniels, on the basis, as indicated earlier, that the problems are broad 
and that there are a number of approaches to it and agencies involved, 
governmental and nongovernmental, which could be better repre- 
sented on a larger commission. 
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Mr. Dantets. Who do you deem should be represented on the Com- 
mission of a larger membership ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, we would feel that leaders in medicine, edu- 
cation, social work, sociology, rehabilitation and related professions 
ought to be represented, together with representatives of public and 
voluntary organizations or agencies providing services to blind per- 
sons as well as, in addition, representatives of industry, labor, and the 
general public, and of course, the blind themselves. 

Mr. Danters. It is said that such a large commission may become 
too unwieldy. What do you have to say about that comment ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think it could organize itself in subcommittees 
concerned with specific aspects of the problem and then bring to bear 
its collective judgment as a whole in conjunction with any final report 
it might make or in conjunction with the recommendations of its sub- 
committees and I think that when you consider the contribution that 
such a commission can potentially make, a great deal of its value ob- 
viously derives from the base of acceptance that its recommendations 
have to start with, and I think we would feel that the chances that 
its recommendations would secure acceptance would be greater if it 
were broadly based even though the problem of arriving at recom- 
mendations might be somewhat greater. 

Mr. Dantets. Thank you. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would just like to add in connection with your 
uestion about consultation with State agencies that, of course, in ad- 
ition to the relationship between the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 

tion and the rehabilitation agencies of States, we would also deal 
through the Social Security Administration and the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance with the State welfare department in connection with 
programs of aid to the blind and the disabled. 

Similarly, we would deal with State rehabilitation agencies and 
any other agencies concerned with the blind where the disabled who 
are eligible for or apply for assistance through the old age and sur- 
vivors insurance program are involved. 

Mr. Dantets. [ have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The second group of bills before the committee 
are those “to protect the right of the blind to self-expression through 
organizations of the blind,” such as H.R. 14 and H.R. 1878. 

Section 1 of these bills provides that the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall consult and advise with representatives of 
organizations of the blind in formulating, administering, and execut- 
ing programs for the aid and rehabilitation of the blind, and shall 
take appropriate steps to encourage such consultation on the part of 
federally assisted State agencies administering programs for the aid 
and rehabilitation of the blind. 

Section 2 of the bills would prohibit employees of Federal, State, or 
other agencies concerned with administration of any federally aided 
program for the blind from exerting the influence of their positions 
against the right of the blind to join organizations of the blind. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare would also be required 
to adopt regulations and condition Federal grants to State or other 
programs for the blind on such terms as to protect this right against 
such influence. 
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We do not question that public agencies responsible for the admin- 
istration of programs in aid of blind persons should consult with 
organizations having a bona fide interest In the administration of 
such programs, including organizations whose membership consists 
exclusively or principally of blind persons. Indeed, it is now and has 
been the policy of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and its constitutent agencies to consult with all organizations having a 
direct interest in promoting the general welfare of the handicapped. 
This consultation is both formal and informal. In our grant-in-aid 
programs we encourage the State agencies to establish consultative re- 
lationships with all organizations having a legitimate concern with the 
handicapped, including the blind. Further, we actively assist the 
States in developing their consultative procedures so as to secure the 
greatest benefit from such consultation. 

We regard it as equally axiomatic that in the administration of pro- 
grams for the aid and rehabilitation of disabled people, any action 
which intereferes or tends to interfere with the right of such persons 
to organize in their own interests and to express themselves through 
such organizations would be improper. If any official, either Federal 
or State, were to interfere with an individual’s right to services or bene- 
fits, under any of our programs, because of that individual’s affiliation 
with such an organization, existing legislative and administrative au- 
thority would be sufficient to bring about the necessary corrective 
action. 

We are therefore convinced that these bills would serve no useful 
purpose. We believe, moreover, that their enactment would have cer- 
tain undesirable consequences. 

Mrs. Green. May I interrupt at that point? 

Dr. tenBroek and others previously testified that they had brought 
complaints to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare where 
there were people in official positions who had definitely tried to dis- 
courage people from joining these organizations. 

May I ask if the Department did take the necessary corrective action 
in these cases ? 

Mr. Ricrarpson. I have only heard of one instance, Mrs. Green, 
which involved in any way a question of conformity with desirable 
policy or regulations in the administration of any grant in aid pro- 
gram administered by the Department. 

In that instance, we did take what we considered to be appropriate 
action and I am not aware of any other instance of the kind or of 
any situation in which we have failed to take action that seemed to 
us called for. 

Mr. Larore. Will the gentlewoman yield ? 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Larore. I think maybe we have a question of jurisdiction here. 

Mrs. Green, was your question meant to involve State agencies or 
local agencies which received grants, or only HEW personnel ? 

Mrs. Green. As I remember the conversation with Dr. tenBroek, 
and he is in the room and can correct me if I am wrong, I specifically 
asked him if he took this up with HEW, and he said “Yes,” they had 
an informal conference. From that I judge that it did involve people 
inthe HEW Department. 

: “9 Larore. I wonder if it might be in order to ask Dr. tenBroek 
vat 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the gentleman may ask Dr, ten. 
Broek a question. 

Mr. Larorr. Dr. tenBroek, are you familiar with the question Mrs, 
Green is asking ? 

Mr. tren Broek. Yes. 

Mr. Larore. Was it a Federal agency or was it a State agency? 

Mr. tenBroex. All of the cases that were under discussion at the 
time were State agencies; however, receiving Federal moneys. 

Mr. Larore. Receiving Federal funds? 

Mr. Tren Broek. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Green. Dr. tenBroek, did you not say that you had had a con- 
ference with the people at HE W ? 

Mr. tenBroek. I did, indeed. I said at the time that the response 
of the Secretary of HEW was that he had no statutory authority to 
correct any such instances. As I heard Mr. Richardson’s statement 
just now, I would regard his statement as not in conflict with that, 

What he said was that he was aware of no violations of applicable 
rules and regulations, but that is not the issue, so far as we are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I would be happy, Mr. Chairman, to submit for 
the record, if Dr. tenBroek has no objection, a letter from Secretary 
Folsom, dated June 28, 1957, in response to a memorandum submitted 
to him by Dr. tenBroek on June 13, 1957. 

Mr. Exriorr. Do you have the memorandum also, Mr. Richardson, 
submitted by Dr. tenBroek ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes; both are here. 

Mr. Exniorr. Dr. tenBroek, do you have any objection to the memo- 
randum of 1957 submitted at that time by Secretary Folsom, and 
his reply thereto being made a part of the record at this point? 

Mr. TenBroex. No; I would very much like to have them in the 
record. There was some other correspondence in connection with that 
same episode. I hope that all of this correspondence will be put in 
the record. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We will be glad to supply it, Mr. Chairman. 

I have with me only the exchange of June 13 and June 28, 1957. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, those exchanges will be made a 
part of the record at this point, and any further correspondence on 
that item can be submitted by you for the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, 
Berkeley, Calif., June 13, 1957. 
Memorandum to: Marion B. Folsom, Secretary, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 
From : National Federation of the Blind. 
By: Dr. Jacobus tenBroek. 


This morning we present to you three problems now confronting organizations 
of the blind. The first concerns the attitude of your Department and its own 
employees toward organizations of the blind. The second concerns the attitude 
of your Department toward State agencies in their relationships with organiza- 
tions of the blind. The third concerns your Department’s proposed bill for @ 
Presidential Study Commission To Investigate Programs Relating to the Blind. 

On the first topic we ask that you announce a policy that will protect organiza- 
tions of the blind from interference by any officer or employee of your Depart- 
ment; and further, that you set forth a policy calling for consultation with 
leaders of organizations of the blind to guide your Department in its formula- 
tion, administration, and investigation of programs relating to the blind. 
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On the second topic we ask that you modify the policy of your Department 
whereby the Department has announced to State agencies that they are free to 
interfere with organizations of the blind and that you qualify that policy by 
stating that your Department will not hereafter condone the exercise of author- 
ity by State agencies under a federally supported program that prejudices the 
right of blind persons to speak freely, assemble freely and petition their govern- 
ment freely and to do these through organizations of the blind. 

On the third topic we ask that you withdraw your support from the proposed 
pill for a 21-member Presidential Commission To Study Programs Relating to 
the Blind, and we suggest that such a study should be made by a 3-member 
cmmission composed of one representative of the public, one representative of 
organizations of the blind, and one representative of agencies for the blind and 
that this 83-member commission should be empowered and directed to make its 
investigation completely independently of Federal, State, and private depart- 
ments and agencies responsible for the present programs relating to the blind. 

The annual convention of the National Federation of the Blind will be held 
from July 4 through 7 in New Orleans. It is our hope that your responses to 
these requests may be presented to that convention. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, 
June 28, 1957. 
Dr. JACOBUS TEN BROEK, 
President, the National Federation of the Blind, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Deak Dr. TENBROEK: At your request and in accordance with our discussion 
on June 13, 1957, I am happy to comment on the memorandum you left with me 
and sincerely hope that these comments may clarify some of the questions you 
raise. 

First, you ask that I announce a policy that will protect organizations of the 
blind from interference by any officer or employee of this Department. I cer- 
tainly would not condone interference by any of our employees and have no 
knowledge of any instance in which this has occurred. Our officials work with 
many organizations. These organizations may in many cases approve of our 
policies and programs; in other cases they may be critical of our programs and 
seek changes. Under any circumstances our task as public officials is to give the 
same Service and cooperation to all groups. 

You further requested that I set forth a policy calling for consultation with 
leaders of organizations of the blind “to guide [the] Department in its formula- 
tion, administration, and investigation of programs relating to the blind.” The 
Department, as a matter of standard policy, consults with interested organiza- 
tions, including those of the blind, in the formulation of sound policies in develop- 
ing and administering the programs of the Department. We make maximum use 
of the advice received from a variety of organizations consistent with our respon- 
sibilities under the laws we are charged with administering. We expect to 
continue this practice in order that we may have maximum participation of 
interested parties. 

You requested also that I “modify the policy of [this] Department whereby 
the Department has announced to State agencies that they are free to interfere 
with organizations of the blind.” There has been no such announcement, since 
there is no such policy. We, of course, will take appropriate action if and when 
State agencies violate Federal statutes or regulations but it would be presump- 
tuous of me, a Federal official, to interfere with State officials, as you suggest, 
because of their attitudes toward various organizations or any given organiza- 
tion. This is purely a State matter. 

Your final request is that I withdraw my support of the proposed legislation 
to create a 21-member Presidential Commission to study the problems and needs 
of blind persons. In its place you recommend a three-man Commission for this 
purpose. As I pointed out to you in our conference, I have already recommended 
the legislation to the Congress. It is the considered view of this Department 
that such a 21-member Commission, carrying out the provisions of the proposed 
bill, would make a most valuable contribution in developing sound plans for the 
future. I cannot agree that a three-man Commission such as you suggest is 
preferable since our Department has so many programs and interests in connec- 
tion with the blind which should find expression in the membership of such a 
Commission. These programs include vocational rehabilitation of the blind, dis- 
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ability insurance for totally and permanently disabled blind, public assistance 
for blind persons, research into medical problems of the blind including cause and 
treatment of blindness through our National Institutes of Health, education of 
blind persons, and a variety of other programs with which you are familiar, 
I want to assure you that our Department will do everything possible to aid 
in assisting the blind in their efforts to improve services and programs, 
I appreciated your coming to talk over your views with me. Please extend 
my greetings to your members, with best wishes for a successful annual meeting. 
Sincerely yours, j 


MARION B. Forsom, Secretary, 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, March 24, 1959, 
Hon. Cart E:tiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Edueation and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DearR Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the hearing before your subcommittee on March 16, 
1959, you requested that we furnish any additional correspondence relating to 
a meeting between Dr. Jacobus tenBroek and former Secretary Folsom. We are 
happy to furnish the following: 

(1) A letter dated August 8, 1957, to Secretary Folsom from Dr. tenBroek; 

(2) A letter dated September 9, 1957, to Dr. tenBroek from Miss Switzer; 
and 

(3) A letter dated May 13, 1957, to Mr. Card from Miss Switzer. (This let- 
ter is furnished since it is referred to in Dr. tenBroek’s letter of August 8, 
1957.) 

This correspondence is in addition to Dr. tenBroek’s memorandum of June 13, 
1957, and Secretary Folsom’s letter of June 28, 1957, which we furnished to the 
Committee at the hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ex.iort L. RicHarpson, Assistant Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, 
Berkeley, Calif., August 8, 1957. 
Hon. MArIon B. Forsom, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. SecrETARY: May I express to you the appreciation of the National 
Federation of the Blind for your letter of June 28 in response to our conference of 
June 13 and the memorandum which we left with you at that time. 

We are pleased with the positive statement that you “certainly would not 
condone interference” by any of your employees with organizations of the blind. 
I believe this to be the first clear enunciation of this policy. In view of the 
attack presently being made upon organizations of the blind by some professional 
workers for the blind holding important positions in State and private agencies, 
the announcement of this policy at this time is significant and will certainly be 
helpful to your employees as a guide to their conduct. For this reason we sin- 
cerely hope and earnestly request that you take appropriate action to announce 
your position to the employees of your Department in vocational rehabilitation 
and public assistance offices throughout the country. 

We are also greatly pleased with your statement that you would have it a 
standard policy of your Department to consult with organizations of the blind 
in the formulation, development, and administration of departmental programs 
for the blind. This again, it seems to me, constitutes an announcement of a 
new policy. Authorized representatives of organizations of the blind have been 
consulted by officials in your Department only on rare and exceptional occasions 
in the past. The enunciation of your position in respect to this matter should 
bring about a substantially greater degree of consultation in the future. Again 
it is respectfully suggested and urgently requested that this standard policy 
should be implemented by an appropriate instruction to officers and employees of 
your Department. 

In respect to the freedom of State agencies to engage in activities that inter- 
fere with organizations of the blind, we note with pleasure that you deny vigor- 
ously that your Department has announced any policy that would allow such 
State agencies any such freedom. We take it that the letter of the Director of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation written to an editor of the All Story 
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Braille magazine under date of May 13, and widely circulated among rehabilita- 
tion workers, expressed a personal conclusion and not a departmental policy. In 
that letter the Director said; “State agencies are free to develop their own views 
with respect to the organizations of blind people in their own interest. i In view 
of the wide circulation among State agencies of the Director’s letter, it is again 
urgent that your policy in this regard be widely announced in case some of the 
State workers may have received the wrong impression. 

We note also that you question your authority to take action that would pre- 
vent the State agencies from interfereing with organizations of the blind. In 
view of the policy that you have adopted to prevent your own employees from 
interfering with organizations of the blind, you may be interested in legislation 
that would afford to you the opportunity to protect organizations of the blind 
from interference by State agencies and their employees—at least to the extent 
that such agencies are using for such purpose federally derived funds distributed 
through your Department. In this connection, may I draw your attention 
to §. 2411 introduced recently by Senator John F. Kennedy. , 

Because of the significance of your letter, 1 am making arrangements for its 
publication in the Braille Monitor. 

Your sincerely, 
JACOBUS TEN BROEK, President. 


P.S—We would of course appreciate copies of any announcements or instruc- 
tions you might issue giving notice of or implementing the policies expressed in 
your letter. 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1957. 
Dr. JACOBUS TENBROEK, 
President, National Federation of the Blind, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Dear DR. TENBROEK: The Secretary has asked me to reply to your letter of 
August 8, 1957, and to advise you that your observations and suggestions, like 
all those received by the Department, will be fully considered. 

Sincerely, 
Mary B. Swirzer, Director. 


APRIL 18, 1957. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. SECRETARY: As you probably know, the National Federation of the 
Blind is the only nationwide organization of blind people existing in the United 
States today. Since its organization in 1940, it has made tremendous strides. 
Today, it has affiliated organizations in 43 States. It now speaks for a large 
and growing segment of the blind men and women throughout the country. 

With the increasing strength of the National Federation of the Blind, there 
has grown up among workers for the blind an awareness of the part that is 
being played today, and will no doubt be played in greater measure in the future, 
by organizations of the blind in guiding and directing aid for the blind. Some 
of these workers have welcomed the participation of organizations of the blind 
in guiding the programs for the blind that had earlier been conducted without 
any voice from any such organizations. Others have fought against this move- 
ment of the blind toward independent self-organization and self-expression, be- 
lieving this movement to constitute a threat to their authority and to the 
progress of their programs for the blind. Taday, prominent executives in some 
of the State agencies for the blind are among the leaders of this latter group. 
This is a situation which arises out of a fundamentally divergent attitude 
toward the self-organization of the blind. It is a situation that cannot be 
avoided but which now must be recognized and regulated. 

Within the last 6 months a number of these prominent State agency heads 
have taken it upon themselves to lead a vigorous attack against the National 
Federation of the Blind. Mr. Kumpe in Arkansas, Mr. Simmons in Florida, 
Mr. Klein in Colorado, Mr. Wood in North Carolina, and Mr. Alsup in Texas, 
each has publicly and under color of his official capacity taken drastic action 
to discredit the National Federation of the Blind. It has been reliably re- 
ported that the National Council of Executives of Agencies for the Blind has 
gone on record against the National Federation of the Blind and has estab- 
lished a committee to supply information to State Governors and executives 
of State agencies for the purpose of preventing further organization of the 
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national federation in any State. I attach for your information a letter from 
Mr. Alsup to the president of the Houston Chapter of the Texas Federation for 
the Blind to illustrate the manner in which these State agency heads are ysip 
their authority to further their personal fight against the National Federation 
of the Blind. 

All of these men in their positions as executives of State agencies for the 
blind are cloaked with government authority and are supported in their actiyj. 
ties by both Federal and State funds. This being so, I am sure that you will 
agree with us that the conduct of these officials must be made to avoid alto. 
gether actions that are discriminating against the freedom of blind persons to 
organize as they choose and in such organizations as they choose. 

So far as I am aware, this misuse of public authority to prevent freedom 
of organization of recipients of public benefits, is presently proceeding without 
the approval of Federal officials. On the other hand, as yet, so far as I know, 
neither the Federal Government nor the State governments have adopted meas. 
ures designed to protect the right of the blind to organize as they choose without 
restraint from discriminatory actions of State agency executives. The time 
has now definitely come that such measures are needed. 

I am calling this matter to your attention, confident that you will want to 
have a prompt investigation made for the purpose of recommending and putting 
into effect as early as possible adequate protections to prohibit any conduct by 
any executive in any State agency that would discriminate against organization 
of the blind. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACOBUS TENBROEK, President. 


STATE COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND, 
Austin, Tex., October 26, 1956. 
Mr. W. T. KEITH, JR. 
President, Houston Chapter of the Texas Federation for the Blind, 
Houston, Tez. ° 

Deas Me. KeiTH: Information has recently come to me to the effect that a 
meeting is to be called by the Houston Chapter of the Texas Federation for the 
Blind for Friday evening, November 2, for the purpose of voting on the question 
as to whether or not the local chapter would affiliate with the National Federa- 
tion for the Blind. 

In the interest of the blind of this State, I want every member of your organ- 
ization to know that I do not in any manner endorse the national federation and 
its policies. Last week in Denver, while attending the National Rehabilitation 
Association meeting, the Council of Executives of Agencies for the Blind went on 
record against the practices and policies used by the national federation and 
established a committee within its organization to supply information to any 
State where there was an attempt to organize the State in behalf of the National 
Federation for the Blind. 

I want everyone to know that I wholeheartedly approve of the action taken 
by this national organization of executive directors. It was definitely proved 
at this meeting that the policies used by the National Federation for the Blind 
had retarded the work of the blind for at least 25 years. We do not need any 
national organization to tell Texas how to run its program. If you want to in- 
vestigate the work for the blind in this State or have it done, then I suggest 
that you write to the legislative chairman of the interim committee of the State 
legislature requesting them to make an investigation of the work for the blind 
in this State, if in your opinion, you think that all programs are not being 
administered satisfactorily. This legislative committee of the State legislature 
has the authority to act on matters of this kind and again I reiterate, we do not 
need people from out of State coming down here and telling us how to run our 
program. 

If you want to wreck the work for the blind in this State, then you follow the 
recommendations as outlined by Mr. Moody, one of our stand operators. I have 
seen some of the letters which he has written to the various States, and his 
statement says, “At present, the Houston Federation is independent of NFB. We 
are, however, considering the possibility of affiliation with that organization.” 
Mr. Moody is my friend, but nevertheless I do not concur in his thinking and the 
only reason that he is vitally interested is for the sole purpose of getting ab- 
solute control of the equipment which is in his stand and not have any super- 
visory assistance from this agency. 
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Mr. Moody has a right to his opinion, but I want everyone to know that if Mr. 
Moody does not like the way the stand program is being operated in this State, 
there are thousands of other blind people who would give everything to have the 
¢and which he has and would never gripe because they have to pay a small 

fee. 
' This letter is not to be construed by any blind person in this State to mean that 
this agency would deny any service to any blind persons because he belongs to the 
National Federation for the Blind. We intend to give the service that is needed 
to any blind person, if he is eligible; but that does not mean that this agency 
ig in favor in any manner of the practices and policies of the National Federa- 
tion for the Blind, because we are not. 


Respectfully submitted. 
LON ALSUP, 


Erecutive Secretary-Director. 


May 13, 1957. 
Mr. GeorGE CARD, 
Federation News Editor, All-Story Braille Magazine, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Carp: There has come to my attention recently an article, reprinted 
from the March-April issue of the All-Story Braille magazine, which deals with 
action taken by this Department in connection with safeguarding the confi- 
dentiality of information of clients served by the North Carolina Commission for 
the Blind. 

Since some portions of the article deal with subjects which had no relation to 
this Department's action in the North Carolina case, some of your readers may 
have gained a wrong impression. In his letters to Senators Scott and Ervin, of 
North Carolina, Mr. Folsom, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
dealt exclusively with the question of safeguarding the confidentiality of client 
data. State agencies are free to develop their own views with respect to the 
organizations of blind people in their own interest. This Department did not 
issue any instructions regarding self-organization of blind persons, self-determi- 
nation or Other subject beyond the question of safeguarding client data. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that the All-Story Braille article should carry the head- 
ing “Secretary Folsom Rebukes Agency Attack on Blind Organizations” and 
should make such incorrect statements as the following : 

“The Secretary’s decision that it is not proper for an agency to engage in 
actions designed to resist self-organization of the blind is a correct decision and 
anecessary decision.” 

I trust you will give this letter the same circulation given to the article. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary BE. Swirzer, Director. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, 
Berkeley, Calif., June 11, 1957. 
Miss Mary E. SwirTzer, 
Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Miss Switzer: After a number of delays, your letter of May 13, ad- 
dressed to George Card, as federation news editor of the All-Story Braille 
magazine, has been transmitted to me for answer. 

In your letter you comment adversely on the article which appeared in the 
All-Story Braille magazine concerning Secretary Folsom’s action in connection 
with the breach of confidentiality of rehabilitation files that Mr. H. A. Wood had 
perpetrated in North Carolina. You suggest that some of our readers “may 
have gained a wrong impression,” that the heading of the article was “unfortu- 
nate,” and that one of the statements was “incorrect.” 

The editor of the federation news section of the All-Story Braille magazine, 
and the officers of the National Federation of the Blind, are understandably 
nost anxious to retain their reputations for accuracy of statement and precision 
of analysis. Above all, we would not want to be guilty of giving our readers 
a wrong impression” or of making “incorrect” statements. We have, therefore, 
reviewed the All-Story article in the light of the comments made in your letter 
with an eye to correcting any misimpressions of our readers or any errors of 
Statement or inference. 
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We invite you to set your letter side by side with the article. We have bee, 
convinced this process that the charges made in your letter cannot be sustained 
by careful and attentive reading. 

You express dissatisfaction with the heading, “Secretary Folsom Rebukes 
Agency Attack on Blind Organization.” The heading seems to me precisely 
accurate. Secretary Folsom said that the action of Mr. Wood in releasing ip. 
formation from the rehabilitation files of his agency was “not proper.” Such 
a characterization by an administrative superior is nothing if not “a rebuke,” 
The action thus declared “not proper” was a release of confidential informa- 
tion about leaders of the North Carolina Federation of the Blind for the 
purpose of discrediting that organization. As such, it was “an attack” on that 
organization. That organization is an organization of the blind and, therefore, 
properly designated by the heading “A Blind Organization.” The action of the 
Secretary, therefore, was a rebuke and it was rebuke for an attack upon a blind 
organization, through the breach of the confidentiality of rehabilitation records— 
all of which is encompassed in the heading. 

The same analysis applies with equal force to the statement in the article which 
you characterize as “incorrect”—‘“The Secretary’s decision that it is not proper 
for an agency to engage in actions designed to resist self-organization of the 
blind is a correct decision and a necessary decision.” The action of Mr. Wood was 
“designed to resist self-organization of the blind.” In fact, it was designed to do 
more than that, namely, to break up an existing organization of the blind. Yet 
this is the very action which Secretary Folsom declared to be “not proper,” 
Whether confidentiality of rehabilitation records is violated is determined by the 
circumstances in which the personal data are released and by the purpose for 
which they are used. According to the regulations of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, there are circumstances and purposes in which and for 
which data in personal files may be transmitted to others; i.e., released from 
the agency. For example, such information may be released to employers in 
connection with the placement of a client. Accordingly, the Secretary’s deter- 
mination that the action of Mr. Wood was “not proper,’ can only be a deter- 
mination that the release of the personal data was “not proper” in the circum- 
stances in which that was done and for the purposes for which that was done. 
In other words, couching the Secretary's determination in the language of the 
regulations (sec. 401, 22(2)) releasing personal data for the purpose of dis- 
crediting a blind organization is not limiting its release to “purposes directly 
connected with the administration of the vocational rehabilitaton program.” 

For these reasons I am at a loss to discover in what respect our statement was 
incorrect or in what ways our readers would be given a wrong impression. 
Whether the heading was “unfortunate,” though it was accurrate, would depend, 
I suspect, upon one’s point of view much more than upon any objective assessment 
of a declarative sentence. I personally feel that the action of Mr. Wood was 
unfortunate in the extreme and that the Secretary’s rebuke was, if anything, 
altogether too mild. In the same sense it is unfortunate that Mr. Wood took 
any action which properly called for a rebuke by the Secretary. That the 
Secretary should rebuke him for this obviously highly improper action is not in 
the slightest unfortunate, since he would have been guilty of neglect of duty 
had he done less. 

I continue to be amased by the remarkable statement which appears in your 
letter, and which you have repeated elsewhere, that “State agencies are free 
to develop their own views with respect to the organizations of blind people in 
their own interest.” There is an interesting ambiguity in this sentence. Does 
“their own interest” refer to the interest of the State agencies or to the interest 
of the blind. In any event, in its context and with reference to the North Carolina 
action, this sentence can only be taken to mean that you believe State agencies, 
administering State-Federal programs and in the course of expending State and 
Federal money may interfere with the inalienable constitutional and moral right 
of the blind to organize and speak for themselves—and even that the State 
agencies may do this through the disclosure of personal data in rehabilitation 
files. 

You request that your letter be given the same circulation as the original article. 
I shall of course comply with your request. Since you have already circulated 
your letter to the State agencies, I assume you will not want me to duplicate 
that effort. In return, I request that you circulate this reply to all of the 
persons and agencies to whom your letter of May 13 was sent. 

Yours sincerely, 


JACOBUS TEN BROEK, President. 
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Mrs. GREEN. We have referred to one case. 

May I ask you, Mr. Secretary, if there are frequent complaints 
to your office by private organizations, by individuals, blind people 
or otherwise, that there are officials at the State level or directly with 
HEW who have tried to prevent blind people from organizing ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Not to my knowledge at all, Mrs. Green, and I 
do not think that we would characterize any incident brought to our 
attention as an instance of an effort to prevent blind people from 
organizing. We are not aware of any such incident. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think it is appropriate, Mr, Chairman and Mrs. 
Green, to point up a little bit the observation made by Dr. tenBroek 
on my answer and on the position taken by Secretary Flemming on 
this subject. 

I think we do feel that there is a difference between action which 
we would regard as in violation of regulations or in violation with 
the tenor and intent of Federal legislation administered by us on the 
one hand and action which we might feel, if we were administering a 
program, involved perhaps too frank and vigorous an expression of 
opinion by a State official. 

We do not feel that we have any jurisdiction or should have any 
jurisdiction to restrain the latter kind of utterance and I think, while 
we would admit that there have been situations perhaps in individual 
States where State officials have taken positions in statements made 
by them with respect to organizations of the blind, that it would be 
most undesirable for us to condition Federal grants on the withhold- 
ing by such officials of their opinions with respect to any organization. 

Mrs. Green. If you did that, you in fact would be penalizing the 
blind if you withheld funds because one person had spoken unwisely. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I think that is a very, very sound comment, Mrs. 
Green. 

I would like then to go on. I was at the bottom of page 7, and I 
was about to outline what we thought were some of the undesirable 
aspects of the proposed legislation. 

We regard it is undesirable, in the first place, that these bills are 
addressed exclusively to organizations of the blind. While we agree 
that such organizations can make a real—and in some respects 
unique—contribution to more effective administration of public pro- 
grams for the blind, we have no evidence indicating that their contri- 
bution is of such unusual importance as compared with that of other 
organizations concerned with the welfare of blind persons that they, 
in preference to all others, should receive the special consideration 
which the bills would afford. We believe, on the contrary, that such 
special consideration would be undesirable from the standpoint of 
sound administration of public programs. The enactment of the bill 
would in itself tend to indicate a congressional intent that the advice 
of “organizations of the blind” as contrasted with other organizations 
be especially sought and considered. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive 
for what other reason the legislation would have been enacted. 

Such special consideration would be unfair to other organizations 
whose interest in, and potential contribution to the sound administra- 
tion of public programs for the blind, may be equally valuable. Such 
preferred treatment would also tend unduly to subject the public 
agencies concerned to the influence of a few organizations which 
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robably would not reflect the views of all persons who are potential 
one sedi of public programs for the blind, and which certainly 
would not reflect the views of many other individuals and organiza- 
tions having a legitimate interest in these programs. 

A second consideration which leads us to oppose these bills is that 
they would unduly inject the Federal Government into matters which 
are now left, and which we believe should continue to be left, to the 
control of State and local organizations. Interference with the right 
of blind persons to organize in their own interest would amount, 
we believe, to misconduct under State regulations for the proper 
conduct of public officials in like manner as it would constitute mis- 
conduct on the part of Federal officials and employees. In any case 
the regulation or control of such matters is, we think, extraneous to 
the objectives of Federal-State grant-in-aid programs. If legislation 
is necessary or desirable in this area, such legislation should be enacted 
by State legislatures—not the Congress of the United States—and 
should take the form of a direct prohibition against the wrongful 
action complained of, rather than the form proposed in the bills where 
the only available sanction is the withholding of funds or services 
from the intended beneficiaries of public programs. 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I will recognize now the gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. From your testimony, you definitely do think that the 
words “of organizations of the blind” limits it ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes, we do, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Do you know how many organizations of the blind 
there are? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I do not. Perhaps Mr. Reeves may know the 
answer to that. 

Mr. Reeves. I think the two major ones that we know of are the 
National Federation of the Blind and the Blinded Veterans Associa- 
tion. There are many smaller organizations. 

I do not know the affiliation of some of them. 

There is a new group recently organized called the National Society 
of the Blind, I believe I would have to check that to be certain. 

Certainly the two major groups and the ones with whom we have 
had our major consultation have been the National Federation of the 
Blind and the Blinded Veterans Association. 

Mrs. Green. Would the wording of this bill limit you to national 
organizations? 

Mr. Reeves. I donot think so. 

Mrs. GreEN. Would it be feasible for the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to consult with all of the various organiza- 
tions of the blind ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. It might be very difficult to consult with local 
organizations, Mrs. Green, except through the regional offices of the 
Department which are constituted in part to receive the views of local 
organizations, but certainly it would not be impossible to the extent 
that any local organization felt that it had a problem that we should 
consider. 

I think it would be difficult for us to take the initiative in it as we 
do do in consultation with national organizations. 
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Mrs. Green. Does the Department have any knowledge on the total 
amount of funds that are collected by all of the various organizations 
of and for the blind, and I am not referring to Federal or State appro- 
priations which we could check. I am thinking of dues memberships, 
drives that are made by various organizations. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would like to ask Mr. Reeves again if he has 
any information on that. 

Mr. Reeves. No, sir. It would have to be a guess if we gave a 
figure. That is one thing that we feel we should know more about 
but it is so diverse and there are hundreds of local organizations, local 
service organizations, local associations involved in the picture, and 
if I hazarded a guess it would be only that. 

Mrs. Green. Would you care to hazard a guess ? 

Mr. Reeves. No, ma’am, because I do not think it would be worth 
much. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Iamsorry. I think this is something that I would 
hope the proposed survey might ascertain but as a practical matter, 
even if we went back and collected together the information we have 
in hand, I do not believe we would be able to give you what you ask. 

Mrs. Green. Would any of the four of you hazard an opinion as 
to whether all the money that is collected by dues and by drives in the 
various States and localities really goes for the help of the individuals 
concerned ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. I think it does on the whole, Mrs. Green. 

I think that of the kind of services that you are familiar with in 
localities, lighthouse services, recreational services, special reading and 
recording services, I would say that very little of the funds, if any, are 
diverted from their main purpose of service. 

Now, whether the service is the best that could be done or the most 
desirable is another question entirely, but every community has a great 
deal of money that is collected and used to serve the blind of the com- 
munity. 

Mrs. Green. There was one of the committees of the Congress last 
year that was making an investigation of various veterans organiza- 
tions, if youremember. You have never done a study of how much the 
administrative costs are in these various programs? 

Miss Swirzer. No, but I think, and am I not correct, Mr. Reeves, 
that the American Association of Workers for the Blind has a mech- 
anism whereby they try to assess campaigns for funds and advise if 
they arenot inorder. Isthat notso? 

Mr. Reeves. Yes, they do have an ethics committee. 

I would rather have someone from AA WB speak on that but I know 
that such a committee does exist and if an agency wants to have its - 
seal of ethics it can ask the American Association of Workers for the 
Blind to examine it and make such a report and many of the agencies 
have done that. 

Mrs. Green. I was disturbed by Dr. Frampton’s statement that few 
render little if any direct service to the client. 

Miss Swrrzer. I do not agree with that statement. 

Mr. Reeves. I would not, either. 

Miss Switzer. I disagree with that very heartily. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 
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Mr. Dantes. I assume, Secretary Richardson, that the Depart. 
ment’s objection to H.R. 14 and similar bills are twofold: First, be- 
cause they have the right of organization which is inherent to them un- 
der the Constitution and, secondly, on the ground that it would be 
an unjust interference on the part of the Federal Government with 
States rights, is that right ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would restate that a little, Mr. Daniels. I think 
the first point that you make that these groups have the right to organ- 
ize would tend to support the conclusion that the legislation is un- 
necessary. 

We have two grounds for thinking that the legislation is not onl 
unnecessary but undesirable and the first of these is that it would be 
legislation discriminating in favor of organizations for the blind and 
against other organizations that have a potentially valuable contribu- 
tion to make in dealing with problems of the blind. 

Our other reason for believing that the legislation would be un- 
desirable is the one you stated, that it would entail interference on 
our part with what we believe to be State matters. 

Mr. Daniets. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Exxiorr. May I express my thanks to you, Mr. Secretary, and 
to you, Miss Switzer and Mr. Reeves and Mr. Dean for your kindness 
in bringing us your testimony and your views, which I have found to 
be very well stated. I believe that your testimony will be most help- 
ful to the subcommittee. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much. 

At this point I wish to place in the record of these hearings the 
statement of F. J. Cummings, executive secretary, Delaware Commis- 
sion for the Blind. I think it should be said that Mr. Cummings was 
here prepared to testify on last Friday but, because of the legislative 
schedule that these committees are necessarily bound by at all times, 
we were unable to hear Mr. Cummings in person. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF F. J. CUMMINGS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, DELAWARE COMMISSION 
FOR THE BLIND 


My name is Francis J. Cummings. I am blind, was for years a teacher of the 
blind in a special school and of the seeing in one of the large eastern universities. 
I am a past president of the American Association of Workers for the Blind, 
the nationwide professional association in the area of typhology, or work for the 
blind, and am a member of the board of the American Foundation for the Blind, 
a large private agency dedicated to service to the blind on a nationwide scale. 
At present I am director of a State agency offering a complete program of 
services to blind people. 

So much for the credentials. 

If you will bear with me, gentlemen, for a brief period, I should like to 
express to you some views on certain legislation now before you. H.R. 14, 
introduced by Mr. Baring, is a bill purportedly to establish the right of the 
blind to organize. Certainly, both as a blind man and as one who has worked 
with and on behalf of many other blind people, I should not wish to appear 
to quarrel with that right. I am at a loss, though, to know why such a right has 
to be reestablished now. For many years the blind in various parts of the 
country have been organized into both local and national groups and have 
freely expressed themselves on matters pertaining to the welfare of the blind 
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Indeed, I have done so myself both in my present residence and in my former 
residence in the neighboring State of Pennsylvania. Naturally, many of the 
things I had to say borne of my experience as a blind man and as one who had 
worked with and for blind people were not always to the liking of profes. 
sionals in the work for the blind, even while they were strongly supported by 
other like professionals. In the matter of diversity of views work for the blind 
is no different from any other type of endeavor. There are always conflicting 
yiews on all matters. Congress is not unfamiliar with this rather universal 
manifestation; and even the Supreme Court finds its members arriving at 
totally dissimilar conclusions from identical material. 

It is not strange, then, that in some States the views of the good folks of the 
federation have not been wholly accepted by the officials charged with carrying 
out certain programs affecting the blind. That does not prove the federation 
views wrong, nor does it establish the contrary views as wrong. It’s simpiy 
one more manifestation of human diversity, even a human “cussedness,” if 
you will. 

Now it seems to me that reasonable people should be able to get together 
at least to the extent of exchanging and mutually sharpening their views on 
matters vital to all concerned. Bickering and recrimination merely widen the 
cleavage where one has opened up. 

I do not believe, gentlemen, that another law or many more laws will close 
the cleavage where it exists. Mutual respect and mutual exchange of honest 
opinions will do more here than any legislation. It is my opinion, then, that 
E.R. 14 will not effect the good that is sought, that it might even widen the cleav- 
age and confound the confusion where it exists. And I cannot stress this point 
too strongly: it exists, this cleavage, only in a very few circumscribed areas 
and in varying degrees even in these. 

Now, as for H.R. 356, Mr. Elliott’s bill, and H.R. 1855, Mr. Matthews’ bill, 
here it seems to me, there can be no sound basis for controversy. These bills are 
not recriminatory. They are exploratory, fact seeking. They do not say, “This 
is right, that is wrong.” They say, “Let us look, let us study, and then let us 
decide.” 

Is it not reasonable, gentlemen, to assert that more truth will emerge from a 
study gone into in this spitr than from recrimination and finger pointing? 

May I urge you, then, to give favorable consideration to the constructive 
principle contained in these forward-looking pieces of legislation. Just what 
the final form or the mechanics of such legislation may ultimately be, you are 
certainly the best judges. But quite respectfully, I do believe that my 33 years 
as a worker with and for blind people (and an even longer period as a blind 
person), do lend some weight to my views on this legislation. 

Therefore, it is my firm belief, gentlemen, and that of many of the most 
distinguished students and administrators in the field that the results of a 
study such as that envisaged by the Elliott bill or the Matthews bill would be 
of inestimable value, not only to Members of Congress who have many more 
things to think about than the relatively small segment of American people rep- 
resented by the blind, but also to us who work with and for blind people. It is 
possible that in certain areas at least, we are failing to see the woods for the 
trees, or the trees for the woods, for that matter. 

Let’s get a good look at the whole forest and by lookers with unclouded vision. 
The Elliott or Matthews bill provides for just such a look and by competent 
examiners. After the results of the study are in, it will be clear whether such 
legislation as H.R. 14 is necessary; and if it is proved to be necessary, then 
letushaveit. But not until such evidence is available. 

May I urge you, then, to give favorable attention to legislation providing for 
an evaluation of work for the blind done by people of the highest competence 
and the least possible bias. 


Mr. Ex.iorr. Also for the record, we have the statement of Allan 
W. Sherman, executive director of the New York Association for the 
Blind, 111 East 59th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 

For the record I think it should be said, also, that Mr. Sherman 
was present here on Friday, March 13, 1959, prepared to testify. We 
were unable to hear him and he was unable to come back. 

His statement will be incorporated in the record at this point. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ALLAN W. SHERMAN, Executive Director, THE New Yorx 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND, NEw York, N.Y. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, thank you for according me the opportunity to 
speak to you on several matters relating to legislation on behalf of blind people. 

For several days you have been reviewing many legislative proposals which wil] 
affect the lives of blind persons. Throug long association with blind persons 
and active in work on their behalf, I feel that some of the legislation which you 
are considering is basic and may set patterns in this work and in the lives of 
blind people for many years to come. Because of your previous study of these 
matters, I am assuming that you are acquainted with them in detail; hence, my 
comments will be brief. 

It is our feeling that principles incorporated in the bill of Representative King 
of California for amending title X of the Social Security Act are sound and wil] 
provide financial incentives for many persons now the recipients of public assist. 
ance, permitting them gradually to build up their work potential to the point 
where they may no longer need this financial assistance. During this period 
of development they will be able to approach their potential without loss of 
basic financial security. This plan strengthens and improves the program which 
resulted from amendments passed in 1950. 

This bili further incorporates a principle which is very important to many 
older blind persons for whom this basic assistance has become an essential means 
of support in that it will enable them to retain equity in real and personal prop- 
erty and life insurance and thus avoid pauperization which frequently results 
from application of the present section of the social security law. 

Under the provisions of title II of the Social Security Act, the principle of dis- 
ability insurance seems not in the past to have worked effectively for blind 
persons. Because of the very drastic change which results when blindness strikes 
an individual, and which is almost immediate following the onset of blindness, 
it would seem very desirable for the blind person who has worked in a covered 
occupation to become immediately eligible for disability insurance as soon as 
blindness has been determined, without regard to his age, his possible potential 
for rehabilitation or for employment. 

It is our hope that careful consideration will be given to the bill which has 
been introduced by Representative Jennings calling for an amendment to title II 
of the Social Security Act. 

In speaking of the bill introduced by Representative Baring of Nevada, House 
bill No. 14, known to most of you as the “right to organize” bill. I would like 
to state very clearly that we are not opposed, nor have we ever been opposed, 
to blind people organizing groups to achieve ends which they themselves desire. 
In fact, in my experience I have actively encouraged and supported such organiza- 
tions and worked closely with them. Therefore, opposition to a particular bill 
should not be considered opposition to the principle involved. 

In organizations with which I have been associated, we have consistently 
cooperated with and secured suggestions in planning programs from blind indi- 
viduals as well as from organizations of blind persons. All of us in this field are 
concerned that blind people be given every assistance that is necessary to make 
them active participating members of our society and first-class citizens in every 
way. 

That this objective can be attained through legislation seems to me doubtful. 
It is also doubtful that desirable cooperation between all those engaged in reach- 
ing this objective can be secured through the passage of a law. Furthermore, I 
seriously question the practicability of limiting the action of State and Federal 
groups by imposing the requirement of compulsory consultation on them in pro- 
gram planning. We think it most effective to utilize to the fullest the construc- 
tive thinking of professional workers who themselves are blind and who know 
and have a good understanding of the problems of blind people. This can and 
has been done successfully. 

This bill, through implication, speaks more eloquently by what it doesn’t say 
than what it does say. If these implications are in any way a reflection and 
an indication of a basic sociological need, these needs certainly should receive 
every consideration and on a much broader and sounder basis than would be 
provided for by this bill. 

In view of the fact that these bills, as introduced, indicate many needs in this 
field which ought to be considered, I would hope that this committee would con- 
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sider basic to the whole problem a study of work for blind people. For many 
years now it has been the hope of workers in the field that a plan for a thorough, 
careful study of this field as it relates to Federal and State funds could be 
carried out. There are several bills which contain plans for such a study. Iam 
sure that men experienced in handling such matters would know best how to set 
up a plan which would result in a much clearer picture of needs, and which then 
would result in better program planning. 

After study, we feel that this problem is approached mostly directly by the bill 
introduced by Representative Mathews of Florida. 


Tue LIGHTHOUSE, 
THe New YorK ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND, 
New York, N.Y., March 17, 1959. 
Congressman CaRL ELLIorTt, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Ex.iorr: I regret not having had an opportunity to speak 
on behalf of private, voluntary agencies for the blind at the hearing on Friday, 
March 13, and I would have wanted very much to return for the hearings today, 
put a Series of previous appointments made this very difficult and I also had 
some hesitancy about spending additional money to make a second trip to 
Washington. 

I would like, therefore, to present in this letter some of the thoughts which 
would supplement my written statement. Many of these statements are made 
anticipating some of the questions which might have been directed to me from 
the members of your committee. Before doing so I want to express my appre 
dation for the considerate. careful, thoughtful way in which your committee 
is conducting these hearings. : 

I would have spoken as the representative of the New York Association for 
the Blind, the Lighthouse, one of three very large agencies working with blind 
people in the New York City area. The Lighthouse is now 56 years old and 
has grown in its service program so that it now carries on a very broad and 
complete program of service to blind people in this area. Together with the 
Industrial Home for the Blind in Brooklyn and the New York Guild for the 
Jewish Blind, we provide a complex of services probably not found elsewhere 
in the country. Every attempt is made to work without duplication and all of 
these agencies attempt to utilize other community resources to meet the full 
needs of blind persons. , 

The estimated blind population in New York City is 15,784. Last year the 
Lighthouse provided service to 5,184 blind persons. It has 29 major services 
including rehabilitation training center, case work service, home teaching and 
placement of blind persons in appropriate employment. The Lighthouse spe- 
cializes in the training and placement of blind persons in offices as transcribing 
typists. It helps to set up individuals in newsstand locations and there are 
more than 200 of these stands in operation now. 

Over the years we feel we have made significant contributions in the employ- 
ment of blind persons in all walks of life. Many of our clerical and professional 
staff are filled by qualified blind persons. For those who need a special work- 
shop, we maintain the Lighthouse industries which provides employment for 
170 blind men and women. The average earnings of these people last year 
Was $52 per week for the men and $48 for women. No one in this shop earns 
less than the minimum wage required by law. In addition to the workshop, 
we maintain two residences in the Borough of Queens, one for men and the 
other for women. Also we operate a center in Queens for recreation and 
training. 

We have a music school recognized by the New York State Board of Regents 
and we maintain two nursery schools. A summer camp for small children, 
a summer camp for teenagers and young adults and a summer camp for older 
blind people are important phases of our program and facilities. 

The Lighthouse, through its affiliate, the Ophthalmological Foundation, as- 
sists in the prevention of blindness through grants to individuals for research. 
About $200,000 was expended for this service alone last year. 

I am sending you with this letter several copies of our most recent publication 
which contains our financial statement for 1958. We are thoroughly audited 
by Ernst & Ernst, and we are further required under the New York State law 
lo register with the New York State Department of Social Welfare, Bureau 
of Charities Registration. We also report to the National Information Bureau, 
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to the Greater New York fund and provide information on our financial situatiq 
to the New York City Department of Welfare. 

The financial statement clearly indicates the sources of our income. Oy 
cost for public support last year was about 18 percent. In addition to tiy 
expenses indicated in the financial statement we are fortunate to have certgiy 
designated funds which are used to help blind individuals with special nee 
These funds also make possible scholarships for qualified blind students, 

The Lighthouse is managed by a board of directors of outstanding community 
leaders who receive no compensation for their work. AS a matter of fae 
our organization maintains a very active volunteer program as does the ]p. 
dustrial Home for the Blind. These volunteers supplement the work of oy 
staff. 

To supplement my statement regarding H.R. 14, I would like to say that w 
frequently find help in looking at these problems by considering them in they 
historical perspective. At the turn of the century, private voluntary agencig 
came into existence to help meet the needs of blind people. There were at tha 
time no public agencies concerned with problems of adult blind persons. They 
voluntary agencies have created services where none existed and have bey 
leaders in helping with the development of public agencies. They continue tp 
play a vital role in providing direct service, experimenting with program ideas 
and the development of services to meet new needs as they arise. As public 
agencies developed a new partnership was evolved and there has been considerable 
broadening of both the type and quality of services available to blind individual, 
There is still great unevenness in these services over the Nation and much él 
needs to be carried on to see what new services may be needed and how present 
legislation can be effectively utilized in total programs for services. 

And now we have the National Federation of the Blind seeking consultation ly 
legislative decree and seeking to have “the right to organize written into Federal 
law.” 

We do not feel that blind people have ever been prevented from organizing 
In fact the very manner in which they testified before this committee indicates 
very high degree of organization. We are opposed to this legislation as a matter 
of principle, as I have indicated in my prepared statement. We recognize that 
there are many areas of unmet needs and many areas across the country where 
programs of service are undeveloped. We recognize, too, that the great diversity 
of problems that must be met requires continued investigation and study. We 
do not have an adequate number of trained people to staff both public and private 
agencies. There are many more areas of need which could be outlined, but it is 
our hope that your committee will act favorably on the idea of a study commission. 

Of the three bills which you are considering each has a positive merit. We tend 
to like the identification of the commission which appears in the Matthews bill 
and the identification of the areas to be investigated and the appropriation con 
tained in the Fogarty bill. However, I am sure that if your committee approves 
the commission plan that there will be a way of working out these details in some 
satisfactory way. 

If we can supply additional material which will be of further help to your 
committee I hope you will let me know. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALLAN W. SHERMAN, LPvrecutive Director. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Next we have the statement of the legislative committee 
of the American Association of Workers for the Blind, 1511 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C., filed by George E. Keane, chairman. 

Mr. Keane was here on Friday and likewise we were unable to hear 
— He filed his statement because he was unable to get back with us 

ay. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT FROM THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
WORKERS FOR THE BLIND, WASHINGTON, D.C., GEorRGE E. KEANE, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you sincerely for the 
privilege of appearing before this distinguished body to present some views 
on pending legislation concerned with blindness held by the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind. May I respectfully request that these comments be 
made a part of the record. 
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we were delighted to see the broad scope of the inquiry of this committee 
; contained in the clerk of the subcommittee’s letter of March 2, 1959, for 
shave wanted for some time to bring to the attention of this committee some 
¢the more pressing problems that still remain to be met in the field of work 
the blind. Despite the magnificence of legislative programs offered in recent 
vars, there still remain a few areas in which Congress could, in its judgment, 
plete and round out an already excellent program. 

The excellence of this program is nonpartisan in its essence, extending as it 
yes over several administrations and several Congresses. This, we believe, 
-no accident, for we are convinced that Democrats and Republicans alike 
il do what they know needs to be done for the welfare of blind persons. It 
joes seem difficult sometimes to arouse sufficient interest to accomplish an 
mmediate end; and possibly, this may be the fault of work for the blind 
tself, which has over the years felt that it must ask Congress for only limited 
help at any given time. We have always avoided broad, generalized proposals 
snd have asked for specific relief, and the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind plans no change in this approach, for it is clear that despite this 
piecemeal request the body of legislation that has been passed and implemented 
has been enormously beneficial. It is no exaggeration to say that a blind person 
living today has 1,000 times the opportunity to overcome his handicap that he 
did even a quarter of a century ago. Although you cannot legislate blindness 
out of existence, it does seem that the Congress, and the States thereafter 
in implementing congressional action, has been able to take out of the handi- 
ap of blindness the abysmal frustration and isolation with which blindness 
once Was Synonymous. 

Before Congress today there are several important measures which could 
sill further improve the situation; and there is one measure before you which 
night, if passed, cause real damage to a growing program. Most of the bills 
before you have been proposed by organized work for the blind through the 
American Association of Workers for the Blind, or the American Foundation 
for the Blind, or through the National Federation of the Blind. On most bills 
we find ourselves in complete agreement, but on the one bill which has the 
most extensive sponsorship in the House and Senate, and which you are con- 
sidering here (H.R. 14, presented by Mr. Baring, of Nevada, and which was 
presented again by Mr. Kennedy in the Senate, 8S. 1093) the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind and those of us who represent organized work for the blind 
find ourselves in basic disagreement, not so much on the avowed purpose of 
the bill (the right of the blind to organize), which we insist is a right which 
already exists and which is extensively used, but rather by the implications 
of this measure which, first, offer sweeping criticism in the accompanying state- 
ments of Mr. Kennedy in last year’s Congress, and beyond this, seem to imply 
that no Federal funds shall be spent to render services for blind persons any- 
where unless and until consultation has been planned in the preparation and 
pursuit of such programs with organizations of the blind. I do not know of 
asingle agency of Government concerned with services to blind persons which 
has not, or does not, consult with qualified professional persons, who may or 
may not be blind, in the preparation and implementation of services, and it 
seems irrelevant to insist on blindness as a prerequisite for consultative services. 
Ina very long experience in work for the blind I have never heard it said by 
anyone that blindness per se qualified the person so afflicted as a specialist on 
what are essentially social service and rehabilitative matters. My own per- 
sonal experience in a very large agency for the blind serving four counties of 
long Island, the Industrial Home for the Blind, has been for the most part 
o an administrative and programing level; and while my experience with 
blindness may have created some sympathy for the problems arising out of 
blindness, I cannot think of a single instance in which it has influenced my 
judgment about the best way to render community service to blind people. 

The damaging feature, I believe, to this phase of the measure is that private 
Voluntary agencies will simply reject Federal funds and limit their programs, 
rather than have a compulsion on consultation which is irrelevant either to the 
heed or to the program. I think that this would be most unfortunate, for we 
have found that with the growth of Federal awareness of the problems arising 
out of blindness there has been a parallel and equivalent growth in the local 
communities through private voluntary agencies, as well as through public 
agencies, 

We believe that a far more constructive approach, if it appears to the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen sponsoring this measure that something must be done, 
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would be an objective and honest study of what these problems really are, | 
have no doubt of the outcome of such a study, and I would hope that it woy 
follow the format set down in a bill now before you—that it would be, 
on-the-spot study in various States and cities at the locations where seryis 
are being rendered, and that it would not become a simple forum collectiy 
statistical information and complaints, or be destructive of some of the ney 
programs developing throughout the country which still need help and stapj 
zation. 

We of the AAWB are fully aware that any such study would find weakneg 
in many parts of the country, and even weaknesses in those areas that noy 
have the most comprehensive and adequate services available. There is 
one more aware of these weaknesses than those of us charged with day-by-dy 
service in a community; and, insofar as it has been possible, we have been ep 
recting weaknesses and improving services as funds become available. }h 
would, therefore, propose that rather than a generalized measure such y 
H.R. 14, which we think might be most difficult to implement, that this cop. 
mittee consider the bill presented by Mr. Matthews of Florida, H.R. 1855, whig 
has been before this committee for many years and which was suggested by 
the American Foundation for the Blind and the American Association ¢ 
Workers for the Blind as early as 1951. This bill would create a commissin 
which would be charged with the responsibility of studying problems that noy 
exist in bringing adequate services to blind people. 

Unfortunately, in this proposal, too, we are apparently at differences with 
the National Federation of the Blind, which sees no necessity for it. We car 
therefore, more happily move to the immediate problems which all of us fron 
all areas agree may be solved, or at least reduced, by measures already befor 
you. 

The first of these is a bill presented by Mr. King of California, H.R. 19% 
which proposes amendments to title X of the Social Security Act concerned 
with aid to the blind. This bill has for its essential purpose the creation o 
an atmosphere in which the blind recipient of public assistance who still ha 
competence and who may still return to the world of work may do so without 
pauperization. It is a bill designed to encourage self-support by making it 
possible for the recipient blind person to earn while he is improving his work 
ability without affecting his grant-in-aid beyond the subsistence level allowei 
under budgeting. It extends the present $50 a month exempted earned income, 
making it an annual $1,000, plus 50 cents on every dollar earned until the budge 
has been achieved. It also exempts real and personal property to a limited 
value, as well as life insurance, also to a limited amount. It makes it possible 
for the trainee who is blind and who is entering upon a business to develop his 
business for a limited period without affecting his budget, and it relieve 
relatives who might normally be responsible for his support of any particip 
tion in the contribution toward his support. This last feature is one which 
has importance beyond the simplicity of its statement, for unless the relative 
is willing and able to support, it is purposeless to try to compel such support, 
and it may destroy an already tenuous family situation. This measure of Mr. 
King’s was prepared with the cooperation of the National Federation of th 
Blind. 

The American Association of Workers for the Blind had asked Mr. Jenkins 
to prepare a bill with similar content, but since we are in agreement, it seemed 
purposeless to have two measures before you with different sponsorship. 

The second matter is one of equal, if not greater importance, and is concerned 
with amendments to title II of the Social Security Act concerned with disability 
insurance. The American Association of Workers for the Blind, the Blinded 
Veterans’ Association, the American Foundation for the Blind, and the National 
Federation of the Blind have discussed together the problems arising out of the 
present structure of this disability insurance clause; and unless there has beet 
some change in thinking since our meeting, there was then complete agreement 
that, as it stands, this section of the law is confusing and is giving very little, 
if any, benefit to blind persons who lost their sight while working in covered 
employment. 

Mr. Jennings of Virginia has presented an amendment, H.R. 107, which im- 
proves this section as far as one of our proposals is concerned, by striking out the 
arbitrary age 50 as the time at which the disabled person may become eligible 
for benefits. We would propose, in addition, that when eligibility has beet 
established and benefits are available these be granted as an absolute right 
without regard to any substantial and gainful employment, or any rehabilitative 
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process, because this part of the law creates a compulsion which we believe 
inconsistent both with the insurance aspects of the benefit and with the stated 
intent of encouraging rehabilitation and return to useful living. In this con- 
nection we believe sincerely that compulsion and rehabilitation are mutually 
incompatible and that only a voluntary approach to rehabilitation, without fear 
of the loss of benefits, can ever lead to successful restoration. We have, in 
revious Congresses, asked Mr. Anfuso of Brooklyn to present a measure which 
would contain this intent, and proposed wording that we felt would make for a 
simple amendment. Apparently, this was not the consensus of the committee 
reviewing the original introduction of the disability section of title Il. We do 
sincerely hope that this Congress and, in particular, this committee may recom- 
mend such changes. 

While there are many other areas of service for blind persons which require 
the expenditure of public money and the action of State or Federal legislatures, 
we do not believe that bills covering these problems are before you. For 
example, there is a very real interest in the area of work for the blind in im- 
proving and expanding library services to blind persons, so that braille books, 
taking books, and other devices and equipment will be available to blind 
persons on a convenient and local basis, essentially within each State rather than, 
ag now, on a regional basis. This is such a complex matter that it has been 
our hope that the Library of Congress itself might propose an adequate solution 
in the form of new legislation. 

Then, too, there is the problem of the unusual increase in the number of blind 
children in our country over the past 20 years due to a unique condition (retro- 
lental fibroplasia) developing in premature babies. This very serious cause of 
blindness, happily, has been conquered by research by the medical profession, 
but there are large numbers of blind children still either about to enter school, 
or part way through elementary and secondary school years, who need and 
should have some special services. Because of the nature of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind we have, insofar as possible, encouraged 
the development of such programs as are needed within each State without 
special Federal help. It may be, however, that within the framework of legis- 
lation already passed and under consideration by Congress, concerned with the 
preparation of teachers and teachers of teachers for exceptional children, we 
may request some special help in this area, for one of the crying needs in this 
program for children, aside from books and material and equipment, is the 
skilled, professionally trained personnel for which there is such demand and 
competition in all areas of education. 

We are grateful to this committee and to Congress for all that they have done 
over the years. It is our hope that after you have considered these bills before 
you, you will act with generosity and dispatch to help in the resolution of all 
of the problems that are now confronting our field of work. 

Thank you again for the privilege of being here, not only for the legislative 
committee of the American Association of Workers for the Blind, but for the 
Industrial Home for the Blind of Brooklyn. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., March 16, 1959. 
Hon. Cart EL.iort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Exxiorr: I cannot tell you how sincerely I regret the contingency 
which made it impossible for me to present a few additional comments on Fri- 
day last in the afternoon. I can appreciate fully the demands of the House of 
Representatives on all of its Members, and only feel sorry that I was unable to 
return today in accordance with your invitation. 

Miss Allen and Mr. Backstrom assured me that my statement for the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind on the broad question of problems con- 
cerned with blindness would be entered in the record, and I am writing this 
brief note simply to add the one or two brief comments which I would have 
preferred to have made personally to you and your committee. 

First, may I say again how much I regret the apparent controversy that seems 
to reign over Mr. Baring’s bill, H.R. 14, and the many identical bills that have 


been presented on the same subject. We cannot help but feel that such discus- 


sions as your committee has listened to over the past week can create nothing 
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but confusion and misconceptions about what is actually taking place in work 
for the blind in the United States. For this reason, if for no other, and there 
are many reasons why this measure should not be passed, we believe that the 
study commission bills which your committee has been reviewing can and 
should answer many of the questions that have been raised by the past week's 
hearing, by instituting a program of on-the-spot observation of actual programs 
of service for blind persons in effect in every State and territory. 

I had hoped to suggest that Mr. Matthews’ bill, H.R. 1855, which is most 
acceptable to the American Association of Workers for the Blind, could be im- 
proved by one or two of the features contained in both your own bill and in the 
bill presented more recently by Mr. Fogarty, H.R. 5248. In particular, we be 
lieve that it might be useful to identify the problem areas to be studied, as 
contained in the Fogarty bill. We believe, too, that the Fogarty bill is more 
realistic in its request for appropriation to cover the scope of the study. 

Your own bill, we think, is more precise in some of its wording as to the pur- 
pose of the bill. 

Referring to the scope of the study itself, it is the feeling of our committee 
that unless a large enough staff is engaged to complete on-the-spot studies in 
each State in a relatively short period of time, the period of the study may be 
so protracted as to be of very little use in any immediate remedy to the blind 
of the United States for whatever problems do exist. There have been many 
suggestions made as to how the study might be conducted. One of these is 
that the commission employ a staff of 30 skilled persons for a period of 6 
to 8 months, with a month or two for orientation to the problem of the study 
itself, and each team of 3 persons thereafter assigned to a State for a full 
month’s observation and reporting. This group of 30 could thereafter be dis- 
missed from service and an analytical team, including the executive director 
for the study and as many others as might seem necessary, put to work in the 
analysis of the findings of the teams. 

We believe that the amount of money proposed by Mr. Fogarty’s bill would 
encompass this possibility, but that it might be difficult to make this type of 
study for the amounts of money contained in your bill and Mr. Matthews’ bill. 
The one hope that we do have is that no ivory tower study shall be considered 
and no investigating committee sitting on complaints and gripes shall be estab- 
lished. We cannot help but feel that such approaches do nothing to remedy 
problems that exist. We all feel that there are problems and that the study 
will point them out in detail. We feel that any inquiry should encompass, in 
addition to the public services available on a Federal and State level, the scope, 
purpose, and meaning of such organizations as are now proposing such types of 
legislation, such as the American Association of Workers for the Blind and the 
National Federation of the Blind. We would like such a study to truly identify 
who these groups represent and their real purpose for existence. 

Again, with sincere regret for not having been able to tell you this in person 
on Friday, March 13, believe me. 

Faithfully yours, 
GeoRGE E. KEANE, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, American Association of Workers for 
the Blind. 


Mr. Exxiorr. I now recognize the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. 
Daniels, to introduce Dr. Joseph M. Babcock, who will be our next 
witness. 

Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Chairman, the next witness comes very, very 
highly recommended to me by his colleagues in the State of New 
Jersey who called at my congressional office on Saturday last when 
I was home visiting the district, and I would like at this time to intro- 
duce to the committee Dr. Joseph M. Babcock, who has been a prac- 
ticing optometrist of many years’ standing in Portsmouth, Ohio. He 
is the director of the Department of National Affairs of the Ameri- 
can Optometric Association, has been a practicing optometrist for 
over 40 years in Portsmouth, Ohio, State secretary for 20 years, has 
been very, very active in local civic affairs, president of the local 
chamber of commerce and for 16 years has been in charge of the De- 
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partment of National Affairs of the American Optometric Association. 

Iam happy and pleased to introduce Dr. Babcock. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would you care at this time also to introduce the 

ntleman with him? 

Mr. Danters. The gentleman with him is William MacCracken, 
attorney for the American Optometric Association, a man who served 
inthe Hoover administration and since that time has been engaged, 
[ understand, quite successfully in the practice of law with his as- 
gciates in the city of Warren. 

Mr. Exatorr. Thank you very much. 

You gentlemen may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOSEPH M. BABCOCK, PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, DI- 
RECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIA- 
TION; ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM P. MacCRACKEN, ATTORNEY 
AT LAW, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dr. Bancock. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Daniels, my name is Joseph 
M. Babeock. I reside in Portsmouth, Ohio, where I have been en- 

ged in the practice of optometry for more than 40 years. I have 
al in charge of the Department of National Affairs of the American 
Optometric Association for the past 16 years, during which time I have 
also served as secretary to the Ohio State Optometric Association. 

Our national association, like most others in the health field, is 
composed of individual members in each of the 49 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In most instances the individual joins the local 
or State association and at the same time becomes a member of the 
national organization. There are two groups which provide profes- 
sional service essential to the care and preservation of the vision of 
the American people. No doubt most of the members of this commit- 
tee are familiar with the services performed by these two groups. 
However, for the benefit of those who may not have this information 
at their fingertips, may I submit the following by way of introduction. 

The optometrists constitute the group especially trained to examine 
the eyes of their patients for defects in vision. When these are caused 
by conditions which either partially or wholly require medication or 
surgery, the patient is referred to a physician or ophthalmologist. 
In civilian life between 60 and 70 percent of those seeking professional 
advice for their visual problems consult optometrists. In all 49 States 
and the District of Columbia, either by statute or by regulation having 
the force of law, a person now seeking an original license to prac- 
tice optometry in any one of these jurisdictions must be a graduate of 
an approved school or college of optometry, each of which requires a 
minimum of 5 years of study at the college level, 3 of which are de- 
voted exclusively to their specialty. 

The ophthalmologists are the other group. They are physicians 
who have taken postgraduate work in the eye and have passed ex- 
aminations given by the American Board of Ophthalmology. They 
are especially trained to perform eye surgery and to treat diseases 
of the eye, as well as to refract. 

It is my understanding that there are two groups of bills which are 
being considered. The larger group deals with the right of the blind 
to organize for the purpose of representing the blind in their dealings 
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with State and Federal agencies administering programs for their 
benefit. While I am not a lawyer, it would seem to me that the right 
exists at every level of our government. However, if those citizens 
who are totally devoid of sight, or come within the legal definition of 
blindness, believe that the passage of this legislation would facilitate 
their efforts to improve the administration of the various programs 
for the benefit of the blind, then by all means we endorse the enact. 
ment of one of these bills. 

The other bills, one of which I understand was introduced by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, would authorize the appointment of a 
temporary National Advisory Committee or Commission for the 
Blind. In view of the substantial sums of money which are bein 
expended by the various governmental agencies, National, State, and 
local, augmented by funds contributed by the general public and 
private foundations, it seems logical to our association that such 
study should be made, and we strongly recommend the passage of one 
of these bills. 

While we support the creation of a temporary committee to study 
and report on the problems relating to blindness, we believe that it is 
in the best interests of the blind, and the Nation as a whole, that the 
optometric profession should be represented on the Commission or the 
Committee and, therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am taking the liberty of 
suggesting amendments to your bill, H.R. 356, and that of Congress- 
man Wainwright, of New York, H.R. 3390. These two bills have been 
selected because they are typical of the bills dealing with this subject. 

The chairman’s bill, H.R. 356, provides for a Commission of 21 
members. Congressman Wainwright’s bill, H.R. 3390, provides for a 
Committee of nine members. We would recommend that H.R. 356 be 
amended by inserting on page 3, at the end of line 4, the word 
“optometry,” and on page 3, line 18, after the word “medical” the 
words “and optometric”; page 4, line 5, strike out “1959” and insert 
in lieu thereof “1960,” and in the same line strike out “1960” where 
it appears in the printed bill and insert in lieu thereof “1961”; page 5, 
line 13, strike out “1958” and insert in lieu thereof “1959.” These 
last three suggested amendments are purely technical and need no 
comment. 

In H.R. 3390, we would suggest the following amendments: Page 2, 
line 9, strike out the word “nine” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“eleven”; page 3, line 2, strike out the word “and”; page 3, line 3, 
strike out the entire line and insert in lieu thereof “(9) one individual 
who is a duly licensed optometrist; (10) one individual who is a duly 
certified ophthalmologist ; and (11) one individual from the public at 


large.” 
There are many reasons why the optometric profession should be 
represented on the — charged with the responsibility of making 


the studies provided by these bills. 

The first of these is that substantially more than half of the public 
who seek professional eye care are first seen by optometrists. It is 
their responsibility, where an eye examination indicates the need for 
medication or surgery, to refer the patient to a duly qualified physican. 
In spite of the vitriolic hostility of some of the medical eye practition- 
ers toward optometrists, our members in the interest and the welfare 
of their patients are constantly referring cases to medical practi- 
tioners. 
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Another reason is that optometrists have pioneered in developing 
yhat are sometimes referred to as subnormal vision aids. These in- 
dude telescopic lenses, microscopic lenses, contact lenses, and other 
giynormal vision aids, 

You heard the testimony of Mrs. Gorden Hardenberg relative to 
the splendid cooperation which the Alabama blind receive from 
the optometrists. I think that you will agree that her testimony was 
articularly impressive in view of the fact that she was accompanied 
it the hearing by her son, Firmon E. Hardenberg, M.D., who is taking 
is residency in ophthalmology at the Massachusetts Eye Infirmary 
in Boston. 

The Industrial Home for the Blind in Brooklyn, N.Y., was one of 
the first organizations to give serious consideration to the optical aids 
vhich had been developed by optometrists and the optical manufac- 
turers to improve the vision of the partially sighted. In 1957 they 
published a survey dealing with this subject from which I would 
like to furnish you with several quotations. The first from the com- 
mentary by Richard E. Hoover, M.D., ophthalmological consultant: 

*** This program could not have attained the popularity which it enjoys 
and the success indicated in this report without the support, sincere interest, 
and capabilities of the director, the ophthalmologist, the optometrist, and the 
service and administrative personnel who gave encouragement, instruction, and 


help in the use of the aids. 
A much needed service has been rendered. 


Also from the commentary of Leo Esbin, M.D., staff ophthal- 
mologist : 

As an ophthalmologist I have watched with keenest interest the development 
of the optical aids service at the Industrial Home for the Blind, the more so 
that the 500 clients served were persons who, on the basis of an ophthalmological 
etamination were found to come within the legal definition of blindness. All of 
thm had had ophthalmological service—some of them very extensive service 
over a period of years—and most of them had been told that nothing more could 
bedone to improve their vision. 

Against this background, it was surprising to find that 68 percent of the group 
had obtained a useful increase in visual acuity through the use of optical aids. 

In order to conserve time I will not quote all that the survey con- 
tains pertaining to the role of the optometrist but merely one para- 
graph which reads as follows: 

This is an exacting, time-consuming procedure in which the staff optometrist 
determines the client’s vision problem and brings to bear on it his special 
refraction technique and his knowledge of ophthalmic lenses and low-vision aids, 
for the purpose of discovering the appliances and conditions which will enable 
the client to achieve maximum use of his remaining vision. 

The Lions Clubs have for years taken a great interest in the visual 
Welfare both of children and adults, and there has been the closest 
cooperation between these groups and tlie local optometrists. 

In my own State of Ohio, the Goodwill Industries of Dayton some 
2 years ago established a subnormal vision service. The service is 
intended only for legally blind persons, but any erson who has re- 
duced vision but is not legally blind will be ca or at the request of 
his private practitioner. In carrying out this ye am Dr. Richard 
L. Hopping, an optometrist, and Dr. Russell N. Brown, a medical 
consultant, have worked together harmoniously to the advantage of 
those suffering from impaired vision. A recent article appeared in 

k magazine calling attention to the progress made in this field by 
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members of the optometric profession. There are three committees of 
our association which are devoting much time to helping solve the 
problems of the partially sighted. These are the committee on visya] 
care of the aging, and the committee on aid to the partially blind, 

Dr. V. J. Ellerbrock of the School of Optometry, Ohio State Uni. 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, is preparing for publication an extensive 
volume on the “Care and Aid of Partial Vision.” I havea copy of 
the manuscript with me, but I am not in a position to offer it for the 
record but am merely showing it to give the committee some idea of 
the work that is being done in one of our schools of optometry per. 
taining to this subject. 

As far back as 1945, Dr. Ellerbrock who was then with the research 
division of the Dartmouth Eye Institute, Hanover, N.H., prepared a 
report on “Survey of Optical Aids for Subnormal Vision.” I brought 
along a copy of this in case any of you would like to glance at it, but 
again I am not asking that it be incorporated in the record. 

As recently as June 1958, the “Journal” of our association published 
a special section on subnormal vision which contained articles by Dr, 
George O. Hellinger, the staff optometrist of the Industrial School for 
the Blind; Dr. V. J. Ellerbrock, Dr. Alfred A. Rosenbloom, Jr., dean 
of the Illinois College of Optometry, Dr. John C. Neill of Philadelphia, 
and Dr. William Feinbloom of New York City, as well as an editorial 
on the subject, and an introduction by Dr. Howard F. Haines, chair- 
man of our committee on aid to the partially blind. I am leavinga 
copy of the “Journal” with the committee, but again I am not asking 
that these articles be incorporated in the record unless the committee 
thinks it desirable that they should be made available to others. 

I would also like to leave with the committee a copy of the manual 
which was published last year by our committee on visual examination 
of the partially seeing child. 

Mr. Exuiotr. May I say at this point that the manuals, statements, 
and journals that the gentleman has referred to will be accepted by 
the subcommittee and made a part of its files. 

Dr. Bancock. Thank you. 

These exhibits are only a fraction of the material which is available 
on this subject. But I thought that the committee would be interested 
in this sample. 

I should also like to point out that there are over 350 optometrists 
serving as commissioned officers in the Medical Service Corps of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Their ranks range from ensign or 2d 
lieutenant to captain in the Navy, and lieutenant colonel in the Army 
and Air Force. Last year the 85th Congress, in revising and codifying 
the laws pertaining to the Veterans’ Administration, expressly in- 
cluded optometrists in the auxiliary services of the Medical Depart- 
ment. 

My attention has also been called to the fact that two of the spon- 
sors of bills similar to the ones introduced by Congressman Wait- 
wright, namely Congresswoman Church of Illinois, and Congressman 
E. Y. Berry of South Dakota, have both recommended to the com- 
mittee that any legislation reported should specifically provide for an 
optometrist being included on the advisory committee or the commis- 
sion. 

_ Mr. Chairman, I could continue at length to describe the work which 
individual members and committees of the optometric profession have 
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performed in their efforts to stave off total blindness for those with fail- 
ing eyesight, but to do so would be an imposition on your committee. 

herefore, in conclusion I want to express my appreciation of this 
privilege which has been accorded me to appear before your commit- 
iee and to strongly recommend enactment of the pending legislation 
with the amendments which I have suggested. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Babcock, I give you the thanks of our subcommit- 
tee for bringing us your statement. 

The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Dantets. Thank you, Dr. Babcock, for your testimony here 
today. 

Ihave no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, and thank you, Mr. Mac- 
Cracken. 

Dr. Bascock. Thank you. 

Mr. MacCracken. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. Our next witness is Dr. Virginia Axline, of the School 
of Medicine of New York University and also of the Institute of Physi- 
cal Medicine and Rehabilitation. 

I understand that Dr. Axline has been concerned primarily with the 
blind children’s research project, is that right ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. VIRGINIA AXLINE, SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY AND THE INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL MEDI- 
CINE AND REHABILITATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Dr. AxtinE. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me say to you that we appreciate having you come 
here today to give us the benefit of your very great knowledge in this 
field. We particularly and especially appreciate the fact that you were 
willing to conform your schedule to ours. 

We had expected to hear you later this afternoon and the fact that 
you came now is a real favor to our subcommittee. We appreciate it. 

You may proceed, Dr. Axline, in any manner that you see fit. 

You are from Dr. Rusk’s clinic, part time at least ? 

_ Dr. Axtrnz. That is correct. I am at the institute and Dr. Rusk 
isthe director of the institute. 

Mr. Extrorr. I had the privilege of visiting your institution there 
that Dr. Rusk heads in 1953, I believe, and I was very much impressed 
with what you are doing there. 

Dr. Axtinz. They have expanded it since then and added three 
new floors to it that were just opened this fall. 

Mr. Evxiorr. That is wonderful. 

Dr. Axtine. I think perhaps it might be of interest to the commit- 
tee to know a little bit of something about the project of which I am 
the director at the institute of physical medicine. 

_We have been deeply concerned with the unhappiness of the emo- 
honally disturbed multihandicapped child. 

I became interested in this particular aspect of my work about 7 or 
8 years ago when it was called to my attention that there were many 
children who are blind, mostly from retrolental fibroplasia, who would 
not be able to fit in with the resources established throughout the 
country for blind children. It seems that not all of these children but 
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increasing numbers of them were presenting problems of emotiona] 
disturbance or additional physical disabilities in addition to the blind. 
ness that made it impossible for them to fit in with the existing agences 
They were just not equipped to cope with this problem. 

We were, of course, concerned about trying to find out what the 
entire ‘poren was. We were concerned ‘about a complete detailed 
medical, psychiatric, psychological, educational evaluation of these 
children with the purpose of seeing what we could do more or less 
to understand and meet the needs of these children and of their parents 
and of their families. 

Now, the project has just become a part of the program at the Insti- 
tute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation at New York University 
since last year and during that time we have been attempting to inter- 
view parents. We have been seeing some children in psychotherapy 
attempting to formulate methods of effective psychotherapy. ‘ 

We have been concerned about trying to establish an appropriate 
educational experience for groups of these children and, since our 
project is in a sense a pilot project, I think in the whole country we 
are, of course, limited in the number of children we can work with but 
we have been rewarded by seeing some progress made. We have made 
mistakes. We have attempted to find more effective answers to some of 
these problems and we have been gratified by having some very good 
results as a result of this work. 

Now, it has been called to my attention by various other centers 
throughout the country that there is now an increasing awareness that 
these children are not confined to the New York City area at all but 
that they are in practically every locality throughout the United 
States and the same problem exists. They have no facilities available 
and no knowledge or skills at hand to cope with the child who is blind, 
emotionally disturbed, and in many cases either deaf, has cerebral 
pay is a congenital amputee, or has some other physical disability. 

This is essentially the scope of the problem and I can say that 
we are just beginning to try to get a hold of it because most of it was 
pilot study, exploratory study, and now we are attempting to formv- 
late it in a more concise research project. 

If you have questions at all or any additional information you might 
like, I will be glad to give it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. With how many children are you working now, Dr. 
Axline? 

Dr. Axtrne. Currently we have in our therapy and this is indi- 
vidual psychotherapy, we have 30 children that we are able to see 
in individual psychotherapy. We have a long waiting list of others. 

We have a group of eight in an experimental class with three teach- 
ers. We have a list of about 40 children in the New York City 
area alone that we know of who are sitting at home without any kind 
of educational experience at all and who are not receiving any kind 
of services that would be appropriate. We run into this particular 
problem. The child who has cerebral palsy is quite able to get many 
kinds of help through the various organizations equipped to cope 
with the cerebral palsy. If that child is blind, it puts in another 
problem. If the child is also emotionally disturbed, the services are 
not geared to cope with his problem. If the child is deaf and blind, 
we have resources for those children, but if the deaf-blind child 1s 
emotionally disturbed there are no resources available and it goes all 
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the way down the list putting in the additional factors and especially 
the one of the emotionally disturbed child cuts off all of the available 
services throughout the country and probably more than anything else 
demonstrates a very great need not only for these children but because 
of the effect that this has upon the other children in the family and 
upon the parents and also upon the community. 

We feel that with a well-planned program based upon careful 
study and research these children can be salvaged and made into very 
useful citizens because, like all children, their intellectual range goes 
the gamut. 

We have some in our project who are extremely bright children. 
We have some that are in the wide range of what we might call 
normal and, of course, some in the area of what we might call re- 
tarded, but it has been a fallacy to say that these children have been 
mentally retarded. Most that have come to our particular study 
have been emotionally disturbed and act as though they might be men- 
tally retarded but it has been a reversible type of behavior which means 
that the potential has not been realized. 

Mr. Extiorr. So that you are doing real pioneering there. 

Dr. Axtine. That is right, and I think it is one of the most difficult 
projects that we have become involved in. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Dr. Axline, I do not know exactly how to say this 
but do I understand from you that we have been taking the children 
of the type you describe in the past and more or less shunting them 
aside as mentally defective when actually their diagnosis was emo- 
tional disturbance added to blindness, and that actually they were as 
intelligent as any of the rest of us? 

Dr. Axtinr. That is quite correct. There have been many chil- 
dren and I think that unfortunately this is true of not only the child 
who is blind or has physical disability there have been many children 
who have been emotionally disturbed who have been committeed to 
institutions for feebleminded children because of an inaccurate diag- 
nosis and therefore condemned to stay in an institution for life with 
no treatment that may have reversed this. 

This is essentially true of the blind child. 

Iheard a report recently that in many instances in some of the State 
institutions for the blind a recent committee visited some of these and 
looked at the entrance books and found that there were children who 
had been committed to State institutions for the feebleminded and the 
only statement on the books as the reason for referral was blindness. 
That means these children were not necessarily even emotionally dis- 
turbed although one would think they were if they were referred to an 
institution because of the lack of understanding that implies. 

It is quite a tragic and unmet need, really. 

Mr. Exxaorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels, has a 
question. 

Mr. Dantets. Upon whose recommendation were these children com- 
mitted to the mental institution ? 

Dr. Axting. Well, I could not answer that. I do not know what 
the various States would require for that. 

Mr. Dantets. I am particularly driving at the question of whether 
they were committed on the report of the medical physician. 

Dr. Bilis In all likelihood I would think that that would be 
required, 
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Mr. Dantets. Was it a psychiatrist ? 

Mr. Axuine. I do not think that that would necessarily follow; no, 

Mr. Dantets. When was this program of your institute commenced! 

Dr. Axiink. I moved into the institute with the program a year ago 
in January. 

Mr. Danrets. So that you are presently just merely exploring the 
problem? You cannot come up with any specific recommendation to 
this committee ? 

Dr. Axutne. Well, I have been involved in this before we were able 
to formalize it for about 7 years and I think that I could say, as a 
basis of the many children and parents that I have worked with over 
the past 8 years that these children definitely can be helped through a 

rogram of adequate psychotherapy and education, so that they can 
Saas members of the braille classes in the public schools, many of 
them. 

Mr. Dantets. | have just one further question. For the purpose of 
the record, would you care to define your understanding of the word 
“emotionally” disturbed ? 

Dr. Axuine. Well, the term as used, of course, is rather all-inclu- 
sive. I have said in other places that I would not use the term “emo- 
tionally disturbed child” Game of the fact that it is interpreted 
in so many ways by so many people. 

Mr. Dantes. I suspected that and for that reason I am asking the 
question. 

Dr. Axuing, I appreciate that. I would say that my own particular 
definition would be the kind of disturbance of the child because of 
psychosocial factors and possibly organic, physiological, or medical 
factors that makes it impossible for the child to use the capacities that 
he has. 

I would define it in that way. 

Mr. Dantexs. He would not be necessarily insane. 

Mr. Axurne. Here again you get into a continuum because some of 
the children might be i as psychotic or schizophrenic. We 
have all these terms applied by different people but again it depends 
on a certain factor. 

The diagnosis has been reversed when the child behavior has changed 
and improved. 

I think that in view of this and this has gone on for quite a long 
time when your diagnosis changes if the child improves then I think 
that the diagnosis at the present time is not as important as our attempt 
to find out if we can do something to improve the use of a child’s 
aperiy to relate to others and become a useful citizen, a useful person. 

fr. Dantes. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Axline, what are some of these psychosocial fac- 
tors that cause emotional disturbance ? 

Dr. Axirne. I think we can go back to the very beginning of the 
lives of some of these young blind children. Most of these were very 
light weight premature babies who were in the incubator 3 or 4 or 5 
months, which meant that during that period of time they had no close 
relationship with the mother figure. They were so tiny that even 
when they left the incubators and returned to their homes people were 
afraid to pick them up. The parents, added to that, were deeply dis- 
appointed, expecting a child and finding that when the baby was 
born it was weighed in in grams, and you know yourself that most of 
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the parents and especially the fathers of a baby expect the newborn 
baby to be about the size of a 6-month-old baby anyhow and are 
always disappointed when one of normal size is born. 

It was quite a shock when the premature babies were born. They 
were not at all physically attractive. Following their birth there were 
long periods of hospitalization and in many of the cases various kinds 
of emergency surgery which would contribute to the trauma of the 
child. ‘There would be the terrific expense and the burden this would 

lace upon the family with the focus of the entire family around this 
aby throwing everything else out of perspective. There would be 
a feeling on the part of many of the parents, and re trp the mother, 
of guilt, a feeling of rejection that some would deny and some would 
not deny. 

All of these factors, I think, are understandably contributing to 
theemotional disturbance of any child. 

Add your blindness to that and you have compounded the whole 
thing. 

In addition to this, during our study and interviewing of parents, 
[think during this past 7 or 8 years I have interviewed about 500 
parents of young blind and disturbed children that have come from 
different parts of the country, and some of these have been single inter- 
views and some of them have been interviews over an extended period 
of time, an hour a week or so for several months, and we have been 
quite shocked—and I say shocked even though we are a professional 
group—most of the clinical psychologists who have worked with peo- 
ple have difficulty in getting along with others but we have been quite 
shocked in the high percentage of parents who have at a later point 
admitted to us that they have beaten these children. 

We have in our program right now a group of children who have 
been brutally beaten and still are at times by the parents because, as 
they say, their feeling of frustration and guilt, and the fact that they 
can turn no place, and, as they put it, are just stuck with these chil- 
dren and see no way out, contributes constantly to this particular 
situation. 

Many of these children are kept in rooms locked off from the rest of 
the family. Many of the parents are ashamed to take these children 
out to give them the kind of normal experiences of growing up. Many 
of them do not understand at all the blindness and how they might 
facilitate the learning experiences of the child and. so the child is 
kept either in a crib or tied down or put off in a corner some place 
and given just the minimum amount of physical care. 

_All of this with a perfectly normal child would cause severe emo- 
tional disturbance. 

Mr. Exzaorr. Those are the psychosocial factors that are attendant 
upon and perhaps lead to this emotional disturbance of these blind 
children @ 

Dr. Axtine. That is correct. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Now, Dr. Axline, would you care to recommend 
whether or not we set up a study commission to study the problems 
of the blind all the way up and down the line? 

Dr. Axtine. I think it would be tremendously important that this 
bedone. I do not know whether this is getting out of your particular 
group’s focus now, but I would add to that that I think one of the 
biggest: problems that we run into right now is the problem of study- 
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ing the problems related to the emotionally disturbed handicapped 
child, not just blindness, but all of the other handicaps, too; because 
what I am saying about blindness pertains to the child who is emo- 
tionally disturbed and has other physical disabilities, too. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Does the project that you are working on indicate 
that there are new aspects to blindness that we in our lack of knowl- 
edge have ignored up to now other than the one that you have men- 
tioned here ? 

Dr. Axuine. Yes; I think so. I think that another part of our 
research study that we are just getting underway now would involve 
several other aspects. One of them that we are concerned with are 
methods of learning when the vision is cut off and we plan some ex- 
perimental work with chlidren to try and see if we cannot develop 
more effective methods of motivation in the learning process. 

We are also quite concerned about the relationship between parent 
attitudes and the child development and learning. 

We are also interested in developing more effective methods of 
education and this, I think, leads us back to the same thing, what we 
are discovering in our exploratory study are things that I think 
are pertinent to basic child psychology and are appropriate for all 
children. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Axline, I thank you very sincerely for your kind- 
ness. You have brought to this subcommittee the information which 
it did not have and which has been most rempyet 5 

Dr. Axuine. I would like to add one thing to that; that is, that our 
research study is also uncovering certain very definite and important 
medical aspects to the child who has retrolental fibroplasia and I 
think that is another part of the study that should be emphasized 
and pursued further because there are in many of our children cer- 
tain organic factors that influence behavior. Not in all of the children 
but in some of them, that should be ernphasized. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The next witness is Mr. Irvin P. Schloss, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 

Let me say to all my friends who desire to testify further that any 
cooperation you give the subcommittee in summarizing your testimony 
and placing it in the record or in any other manner will be appre- 
ciated. That does not mean that I am going to limit any one. We 
are going to operate without strict rules of limitation, but I do want 
those who testify to remember that there are others also who desire to 
testify. 

Immediately following the testimony of Mr. Schloss, there will be 
inserted in the record a statement of the Honorable J. T. Rutherford, 
of Texas, in support of H.R. 14, “A bill to protect the right of the 
blind to self-expression through organization of the blind.” 

That statement will follow the testimony of Mr. Schloss. 

Mr. Schloss, you may proceed. , 


STATEMENT OF IRVIN P. SCHLOSS, LEGISLATIVE ANALYST, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


Mr. Scutoss. In the interest of conserving the time of the com- 
mittee, I have submitted a brief written statement and attached to it 
is also a brief budget estimate which, with Congressman Fogerty’s per- 
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mission | am going to submit, is the request for the authorization 
arrived at in H.R. 5248. 1 would appreciate it if all of those could 
be placed in the record and then 1 will limit myself to briefly 
summarizing. 

Mr. Evniorr. Immediately following your statement, Mr. Schloss, 
the entire written statement which is in the hands of the subcommittee 
members will be made a part of the record just as you have written it. 

Mr. Scuoss. Before commenting on the bills which are being con- 
sidered by the subcommittee, I would like to give the members of the 
subcommittee some indication of my personal background. I was 
totally blinded 14 years ago in combat during World War Il. For 
almost 10 years between August 1948 and June of 1958 I served as the 
publications editor and then as the executive director of the Blind 
Veterans Association, a national membership organization about. whose 
membership the subcommittee heard last Friday. Since last June, I 
have been the legislative analyst and Washington representative of 
the Washington Foundation for the Blind, the national voluntary re- 
search, consultant, and standard-setting agency in the field of work for 
the blind. 

Thus, I am testifying, let us say, in my capacity as a blind person 
myself, as a life member of a national membership organization of 
blind persons as the former staff director and administrator of that 
organization service program and as a recent staff member. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Does the American Foundation for the Blind accept 
memberships from sighted people ¢ 

Mr. Scrioss. Yes, sir; it does. The American Foundation for the 
Blind is a social welfare agency which is incorporated under the mem- 
bership corporation law of the State of New York. It has a pro- 
fessional staff which consists of both sighted and blind persons and 1s 
based on the individual’s particular abilities as far as the job to be 
done. 

Mr. Exx1orr. How many members does the American Foundation 
for the Blind have ? 

Mr. Scuxoss. I do not know that. It is primarily a membership 
organization in that sense. It is not an association. It has the legal 
membership of a welfare corporation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Does Mr. Hulen C. Walker work with your organiza- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Scuioss. No, sir. I am with the organization of which Mr. 
Barnett is a member. 

Mr. Exsiorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Scuioss. Other witnesses have pointed out the very natural, 
normal, and, I think, laudable aspirations of a blind person like any 
other individual in our society to want to fulfill his own destiny in ac- 
cordance with his abilities and aptitudes and interests. 

Also I think it has generally amas shown that blind persons in addi- 
tion to the usual stresses in life have specific problems that stem from 
the nature of the disability and on account of these most blind people 
do need special assistance in coping with these special problems. The 
people of the United States through our elected Representatives in the 
Congress and in the several State legislatures have attempted to pro- 
vide a basic framework, vocational rehabilitation programs through 
which some of the needed assistance can be provided to blind persons. 
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I think it has also been generally shown in the testimony of other 
witnesses that there is a need that can be recognized for improvement 
in services to blind persons. Mr. Barnett, executive director of the 
foundation, in his testimony on Friday outlined 12 specific problem 
areas in the field which would certainly be benefited by a study. 

As far as H.R. 14 and its companion bill specifically are concerned, 
I do not see how they of themselves would contribute to improving 
services for the blind. It seems to me that they inject in it an extrane- 
ous note into welfare legislation, and as other people have pointed out 
in very scholarly terms and very capably that the rights of any in- 
dividual whether blind or sighted to join any organization of his 
choice which does not advocate the overthrow of the Government by 
force or violence, is guaranteed in the Constitution and other Federal 
laws and there is no need for additional Federal legislation to estab- 
lish this right specifically to blind persons. 

I feel that any blind person who feels that he has been prevented 
from joining an organization of the blind would certainly be justified 
in taking action through appropriate channels. 

At this point if I may I would like to suggest to the subcommittee 
the possibility of a rather simple amendment to Public Law 565, 83d 
Congress, to provide for the mechanism whereby an individual who 
feels that his entitlement to vocational rehabilitation services has 
been questioned might have the right to a fair hearing. 

Such mechanisms already exist in the public assistance, the dis- 
ability insurance and other titles of the Social Security Act as well as 
in veterans and other legislation. 

It would seem to me to be desirable to provide for a similar type of 
mechanism by requiring State vocational rehabilitation plans which 
are submitted to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
approval to include a provision for the right to a fair hearing. 

With regard to a study of services for the blind, we believe that it 
is essential that the study be authoritative, objective, and adequately 
financed, and we believe that of the three types of study bills cur- 
rently before the committee that H.R. 5243 introduced by Congress- 
man Fogarty meets all of these three criteria. 

The bill would provide for the establishment of a Presidential study 
commission consisting of nine members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent from among widely recognized leaders in public and private life 
and the pertinent professions. 

The study under this bill would be limited to services and benefits 
for blind persons which are supported to any extent by Federal funds 
with the exception of medical research. 

The duration of the study would be 30 months and requested author- 
ization of $450,000 for the total study would cover the cost of per diem 
allowances for members of the commission as well as their travel 
expenses, salaries, and travel expenses of members of the staff, office 
supplies, printing of the final report and of the staff background docu- 
ments which we think would be quite important, and the like. 

The only voluntary agencies that would be covered in the study 
under H.R. 5243 are those voluntary agencies which received Federal 
funds for the purchase of products such as workshops which partici- 
pate in the Wagner O’Day program and those agencies from which 
services are purchased from the use of Federal funds. 
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Since the study would cover several agencies of the executive branch 
as well as the Library of Congress, we firmly believe that it would be 
essential for this study commission to be housed at a supradepart- 
mental level, such as the Executive Offices of the President. 

The study commission itself would be charged with studying and 
evaluating all existing Federal laws providing for services and bene- 
fits to bind persons with evaluating existing service and with 
formulating and recommending standards of service in areas where 
none exist in addition to whatever additional recommendations the 
Commission might wish to make. 

As I indicated, I have attached to my statement a detailed estimate 
of the cost of the study under H.R. 5243 and the assumptions used in 
arriving at the total of $450,000. 

We firmly believe that a study of the type as contemplated under 
H.R.5243 would be extremely beneficial and would very aor 4 
result in improved services to blind persons in this country whic 
would be long lasting in terms of providing a planned approach 
for many years to come. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That concludes the points I was spe- 
cifically interested in making. I would be glad to answer any ques- 
tions which occur to you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you. 

I will recognize the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Dantets. I have no question. 

Mr. Exurorr. I will recognize the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. Grarmo. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Thank you very much for your statement. 


(Mr. Schloss’ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF IRVIN P. ScHLOSS, LEGISLATIVE ANALYST, AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Special Education, I 
sincerely appreciate this opportunity to testify on H.R. 14 and on H.R. 5243 now 
being considered by you. Before discussing these bills, I should like to tell you 
something of my personal beckground. I was totally blinded in combat in France 
14 years ago during World War II. For almost 10 years—August 1948 to June 
195S—I served as publications editor and then as executive director of the Blinded 
Veterans Association, a national membership organization of blind persons which 
operates a rehabilitation program based upon the coordinated utilization of exist- 
ing rehabilitation and employment resources in the community. Since last 
June, | have been the legislative analyst of the American Foundation for the 
Blind, the national voluntary research, consultant, and standard-setting agency 
in the field of work for the blind. 

Thus, I eome before you as a blind person myself, as a life member of a national 
organization of blind persons, as the former staff director and administrator 
of that organization’s service program, and as a new staff member of the national 
agency which is striving to improve services to blind persons. I therefore believe 
that | am well-qualified to dicuss H.R. 14 and the various study commission bills 
how being considered by this subcommittee. 

A blind person, like any other human being in our American society, aspires 
to go through life with dignity and grace, fulfulling his own destiny as he sees 
it in accordance with his individual interests, aptitudes, and ability. The 
vagaries of life in our complex social structure—economic conditions, family 
situations, wars, illness, accidents—frequently make it necessary for an individ- 
ual—any individual—to redefine his objectives in accordance with what can be 
realistically accomplished. In addition to the usual stresses in life with which 
an individual must cope, a blind person also has to learn to deal with those which 
stem from the nature of his disability. He must learn how to get around by 
himself and how to do things without the use of his eyes. He must learn how to 
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cope with public attitudes which, owing to lack of understanding and miscon- 
ceptions, tend to set him apart. He must cope with employer resistance based 
on the extraneous fact that he happens to be blind rather than on the question of 
his ability to do the job he is seeking. Most blind people need assistance in 
dealing with the special problems their blindness imposes; and the people of 
the United States, through their Representatives in the Congress and in the 
several State legislatures, have provided a basis framework—Government- 
sponsored rehabilitation programs—through which some of the needed assistance 
can be provided on an organized basis. 

The mere fact that such programs exist does not, of course, mean that they are 
functicning with maximum effectiveness in every State. In fact, most programs 
of services to blind persons could stand improvement. It takes people to imple- 
ment programs; and one of the ways of improving services to blind persons is 
to get especially well-trained individuals with special skills needed to carry out 
these services. From personal observation, I can report that there is increas- 
ing awareness of the need for better qualified personnel to serve blind persons: 
and efforts are being made to raise professional standards of personnel. It would 
also be most desirable for an authorative study under irreproachable sponsor- 
ship to be made of Federally supported services and programs to blind persons 
with a view to establishing the facts as they exist and indicating remedial action 
which should be taken. 

H.R. 14 and its companion bills would not do this nor would it of itself insure 
improved services. Rather, these bills would inject a completely superfluous, 
extraneous issue into social welfare legislation. The identical title of these 
bills—“A bill to protect the right of the blind to self-expression through organi- 
zations of the blind”—is itself misleading and is based upon a questionable 
premise. It seems to me that the Constitution of the United States already pro- 
vides adequate protection of the right of every American citizen to join any 
organization which does not advocate the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence, and that H.R. 14 is not needed to guarantee 
this right to blind persons. Any blind person who feels that he has been pre- 
vented from joining an organization of the blind would certainly be justified in 
taking action through appropriate channels. 

At this point, I would suggest that this subcommittee might wish to consider 
a simple amendment to Public Law 565, 83d Congress, as a means of providing 
the mechanism by which an individual who feels that his entitlement to voca- 
tional rehabilitation service is questioned would be given an opportunity for 
a fair hearing of his case. Such a mechanism is provided for in the public 
assistance, disability insurance, and other titles of the Social Security Act, as 
well as in veterans and other legislation. It seems to me that it would be de 
sirable to provide that State plans for vocational rehabilitation similarly be 
required to include provision of the right to a fair hearing. 

I would respectfully urge the subcommittee not to take favorable action on 
H.R. 14 or its companion bills but to consider instead H.R. 5243, which is also 
pending before you. H.R. 5248, unlike H.R. 14, is a constructive measure, pro- 
viding for an authoritative, objective, and adequately financed study of services 
to blind persons from which substantial benefit will result. This bill calls for 
the establishment of a Presidential Study Commission consisting of nine mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President from among widely recognized persons 
in public and private life and the pertinent professions. 

The study would be limited to services, programs, and benefits for blind persons 
supported to any extent by Federal funds, with the exception of medical re- 
search. The only voluntary agencies which would be studied under this bill 
are those which receive Federal funds for the purchase of products, such as 
workshops, or for the purchase of services. The duration of the study would 
be 30 months; and the requested authorization of $450,000 for the entire study 
would cover per diem allowances and travel expenses of the members of the 
Commission, salaries and travel expenses of the staff, office supplies, printing of 
the final report and staff background documents, and the like. With Congress- 
man Fogarty’s permission, I have submitted with my statement a detailed esti- 
mate of the cost of the study and the assumptions used in arriving at the total 
of $450,000. 

Under H.R. 5243, the Commission is charged with studying existing services 
and benefits, with evaluating standards of service, and with formulating and 
recommending standards of service where none exist, in addition to any other 
recommendations it may make. Since programs and benefits administered by 
several agencies of the executive branch and by the Library of Congress would 
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be studied, we think it is essential that the Commission be housed at a supra- 
departmental level, such as the Executive Offices of the President. 

Those of us who are sincerely interested in the welfare of our fellow citizens 
who happen to be blind firmly believe that enactment of legislation as provided 
by H.R. 5243 is a vital first step in improving services designed to assist blind 
persons to take their place as contributing members of our society. 


Estimated cost of study 
Personal services ; 
Executive Director at $15,000 per annum 
Professional staff (9) at $10,000 per annum 
Clerical staff (5) at $4,500 per annum 
Commission members (9) at $50 per diem 


TOEBR cin 291, 000 
Travel and maintenance 84, 000 
RRNOI SARA CNG... casesncstich tai epinoc ahcngin eosotagiapeitaocipaeiaanimas ilies 5, 000 
Telephone and telegraph ‘ 5, 000 
Printing : 15, 000 


Total expenditures for 2 full years 400, 000 
Teal CXnNenGICUres for GTO. © MONINE QW ence tcee nc necerensenes 50, 000 


Total expenditures 


The Executive Director should be an individual with both administrative ex- 
perience and a thorough background in social research techniques and methods. 
We believe that a salary of at least $15,000 a year would be called for to obtain 
the high caliber person required for this position. Nine professional staff mem- 
bers at an average salary of $10,000 a year each would be required. Each of these 
staff members should be particularly knowledgeable in one of the areas of the 
study delineated in section 4(a)(2). Five capable stenographers and clerk- 
typists would be needed at an average salary of $4,500 a year. 

The figure for per diem allowances for Commission members is based on the 
assumption that all nine would work on the study 40 days a year during the 
2 full years. 

The figure for travel is based on an average allocation of $2,000 a year for 
travel expenses to each of 21 persons. 

The amount of $50,000 is considered adequate to cover salaries and all ex- 
penses during the first 6 months of the study when members of the Commission 
will be appointed, personnel hired, and procedures outlined. 

We know that the President’s Commission on Veterans Pensions (the Bradley 
Commission) spent slightly in excess of $330,000 during the 15-month existence. 
This did not include the cost of printing its report and staff background papers, 
these costs having been borne by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and the 
Department of Defense. Also, the Executive Director and the technical ad- 
viser—the two top staff members—were retired military officers and did not re- 
ceive compensation for their services to the Commission. 


(Mr. Rutherford’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. J. T. RUTHERFORD, OF TEXAS, IN SuPPoRT oF H.R. 14 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to submit this statement on the bills to protect the right of the blind to 
self-expression through organizations of the blind. Fifty-six of my esteemed 
colleagues have introduced such a bill. Thirty-three distinguished Members of 
the U.S. Senate joined in the introduction of a similar bill in the Senate Chamber. 

America is a multigroup society. There are many organizations—diverse 
kinds, business and trade, religious, political, educational, and social, to name 
but a few. Americans accept as a commonplace thing the right to join with 
others to promote a particular point of view, to forward a cause or belief. 
But to blind Americans in some parts of our Nation, the right to freely associate 
with others in the advancement of their views is not quite so commonplace. 
For they have found it a perilous thing to join with others having a similar 
disability and functioning within the National Federation of the Blind. 

. It is to protect the right of free association that these bills have been intro- 
uced. 
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The second provision of these bills would protect this right by prohibiting any 
official of government from using his position to interfere with the right of blind 
persons to join organizations of the blind. 

To freely associate, to discuss and deliberate on matters of vital concern to 
them, to elect their representatives and to make their opinions known—these are 
all rights possessed by American citizens. But, there is one more, and this 
additional one gives force and effect to the others. It is the right to be heard. 
The other rights would have diminished value if it were not for the right of 
consultation. The right to be consulted by government officials has often beep 
stated in the enactments of Congress. 

Where proposed legislation would affect labor or business, the farmers or 
the dairymen, their representatives are consulted on the formulation of policy 
and the administration and execution of programs in the particular fields of 
their interest. This right should be accorded also to representatives of organi- 
zations of the blind. ’ 

Your favorable action on these bills will make easier the endeavors of blind 
Americans to live normal lives. 


Mr. Exxuiorr. At this point I am told Mr. Hulen C. Walker, execu- 
tive director, American Association of Workers for the Blind, Inc, 
who was scheduled to be a witness here last Friday, but who got 
caught in the chain of circumstances and who came again this morn- 
ing and who could not remain, desires to place his statement in the 
record. Without objection his statement will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(Mr. Walker's prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HULEN C. WALKER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND, INc. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege and a pleasure 
to again appear before this committee to express views on legislation affecting 
blind people in the United States. As executive director of the American As- 
sociation of Workers for the Blind, I would like to pledge the unqualified sup 
port of the association to securing passage of H.R. 1855. In convention sssem- 
bled in St. Paul, Minn., in 1948, the American Association of Workers for the 
Blind, in a resolution, urged Congress to give consideration to the coordination 
of the many services provided to blind persons through different agencies of 
the Federal Government. Members of Congress were contacted from time 
to time concerning the various phases of legislation and the need for a coordi- 
nated study of the many programs created by Federal legislation. 

In 1951 a bill was introduced into Congress by Hon. J. C. Boggs, a Member 
of the House of Representatives, from the State of Delaware. This bill did 
not, within itself, provide for any benefits directly to the blind but rather pro- 
posed a committee to make a thorough study of existing programs, with a view 
to recommending to Congress future legislation. 

Mr. Boggs has since left Congress to become governor of his great State; 
but other Members of Congress, equally interested in the problems of our blind 
citizens, continued to work for the creation of such a committee to make a com- 
prehensive study. 

Some 15 or 20 identical measures are now pending before this committee 
which would create a study commission such as Mr. Boggs proposed in 1951. I 
shall not list all the bills, but direct by remarks to H.R. 1855, introduced into 
the 86th Congress by the Honorable D. R. (Billy) Matthews, of Florida. This 
bill would direct the President of the United States to select a nine-man 
committee to make a 2-year study of work for the blind on National, State, and 
local levels and then to report to Congress their findings with recommendations 
to implement their findings. 

This Committee, generally speaking, would be composed of individuals con- 
versant with various phases of work for the blind. We believe this to be an 
important feature of the bill. Other measures have suggested larger com- 
mittees from a much broader field. We of the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind think that a majority of the committee should be drawn from 
the field of specialized services to the blind. 

I must say here that Congress has been very liberal in providing services 
to blind citizens. Such specialized services date back to an act of Congress 
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passed in 1879. However, as we review the many services, we find that they 
were recommended by various interest groups with very little planning or 
thought given to an overall comprehensive program. The educators brought 
their problems to this committee for solution. The social workers, interested 
in aid to the needy blind, took their problems to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The librarians, to the House Committee on Administration. No- 
where have we ever been able to discuss with one group the entire service field. 

We believe, therefore, that the creation of a study committee, as outlined in 
H.R. 1855 would bring together for the first time proponents of all phases of 
services to the blind before one committee charged with the responsibility of 
reporting on the entire field. 

H.R. 1855 would create an independent body that would not be controlled by 
any existing agency or department of the Federal Government but rather would 
be empowered to do the specific job for Congress and the President outlined in 
this independent measure. We hope the funds requested will be sufficient to 
carry Out this task. 

There are many other bills pending before this committee which would, in 
some way, effect services for the blind or blind persons. I am speaking on be- 
half of the American Association of Workers for the Blind which is composed 
of workers actively engaged in rendering services to blind people, workers in 
the field of prevention of blindness and individuals, both blind and sighted, who 
are interested in seeing that blind persons receive the services necessary to 
make them an integral part of the community in which they reside. 

Our association was formed in 1895 and met under various names until 1905 
when, in convention assembled, the name of American Association of Workers 
for the Blind was adopted. In 1955 the association was incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia and now maintains its headquarters in the In- 
vestment Building, 1511 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. Our membership 
comes not only from the United States but from all the countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. I am giving you this background of the association in order to 
clarify any misapprehension that you might have as to whether or not we are 
speaking for the organized blind. We are speaking on behalf of the organized 
workers for the blind. 

We have promoted legislation almost from our earliest days which would, in 
our opinion, make the rehabilitation of our blind citizens more complete. We 
have never represented ourselves as speaking for “the blind.” Our association 
has many members who themselves are without sight and we also have many 
members that have perfect sight. 

With this background on our association, I will proceed to give a brief state- 
ment as to our position on a number of other bills which are also before this 
committee. 

H.R. 14, introduced by the Honorable Walter Baring, is one of many identical 
bills which are being considered. These bills are entitled “A bill to protect the 
right of the blind to self-expression through organizations of the blind.” 

The American Association of Workers for the Blind has never and will never 
oppose the right of any group—blind or sighted—to organize and express them- 
selves, individually or in a group. This statement has been true since the 
earliest days of organized work for the blind. In fact, we believe any group has 
the right to organize. We have exercised that right for more than 50 years. 
Many other groups have exercised the same right. For instance, here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, there is an organization known as the District of Columbia 
Association of Workers for the Blind, which was organized in 1913 and has 
been a great factor in promoting services to the blind in the Nation’s Capital. 
Practically every State in the Union has one or more organized groups of blind 
people and I assure you that they have never been found without voice when 
something occurred that was not to their liking. 

The American Association of Workers for the Blind is not satisfied with all 
services rendered to blind individuals. We are always striving to improve these 
services. That is the reason we proposed, in 1951, the Study Commission which 
you are now considering. 

H.R. 14 and other identical bills would direct that the organized blind be con- 
sulted on programs affecting the blind. We do not believe it sound practice to 
require any department administering a program, not only for the blind, but 
for any group to consult with any one group to the exclusion of all others in- 
terested in the maximum benefits under the law. 

We have found that Federal and State agencies have consulted, on a volun- 
teer basis, any and all groups from whom they could secure information which 
would assist them in developing the best possible program. 
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We would not, under any circumstances, recommend that an agency adminis. 
tering an act of Congress be required to consult with a specific group of recipients 
to the exclusion of other groups of individuals not members of any organized 
group. We just do not believe in tying the hands of any administrator by re 
quiring him to consult with any specific group. 

We sincerely urge that Congress consider legislation that would get at the 
bottom of the problem of services to the blind by creating a study group; wheth- 
er it be a 9-man commission, 11, 15, 21, or any number that you deem satis. 
factory, to make a study of all work for the blind on a national, State, and local 
level to determine what services are needed to bring our blind individuals to a 
rehabilitated status in order that they may take their place as an integral part 
of the community life of this great country of ours. 

If you will pardon a personal reference; I, as a blind person, have benefited 
by services which the Congress of the United States provided through educa- 
tional and rehabilitation legislation. I attended a residential school for the blind, 
then later, university; and, at one time, was employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I believe that workers for the blind, as I know them, are a dedicated 
group, untiring in their efforts to improve the services which they are rendering 
to our blind citizens. Their request to you for the implementation of this com- 
mittee is, we believe, the best way to eventually improve and expand these 
services. 

Again, let me say that I appreciate the opportunity of appearing here today 
to bring to you our views on the legislation which you are now considering. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND, INC., 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1959. 
Hon. Cart EL.rort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Evwtiort: As you recall, I requested the privilege of being heard 
during your recent hearings on bills affecting the blind. Time ran out on the 
day that the workers were all scheduled to testify. 1 would. like to go on record 
in urging you and your committee too if at all possible, give us another scheduled 
day, at which time we that did not have the opportunity to testify could be 
heard. 

In the event that it is not possible to give us another day, I would like to 
have my statement, which was filed with the clerk of your committee, included 
in the record, along with certain sections of the proceedings of the 32d annual 
Convention of the American Association of Workers for the Blind. 

The sections which I most respectfully call to your attention are: 

1. Constitution and bylaws (p. 237) showing the purpose of the as 
sociation. 

2. Financial statement (p. 63). 

3. The code of ethics (p. 241) to which we urge agencies, raising funds 
from the public, to adhere. 

4. Legislative committee report (p. 59). 

5. Membership roster (p. 264). 

I filed 6 copies of the proceedings and will be happy to furnish any additional 
copies which you may need for your files. 

I believe that an additional day of hearings would be of great benefit to 
your committee through the presentation of certain material and the answer- 
ing of questions which certainly cannot be anticipated in a written state 
ment. 

If it is not out of order, I would also like to request that this letter be in- 
cluded as an appendix to my statement in the printed hearings, in order that 
our members will know that we were present and ready to testify on the 
scheduled day. 

I sincerely hope that you will find it feasible to grant the humble requests 
set forth in this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 


HULEN C. WALKER, Executive Director. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


Adopted July 8, 1947, at Baltimore, Maryland 
Amended July 22, 1949, at Boston, Massachusetts 
Amended July 14, 1950, at Salt Lake City, Utah 
Amended July 17, 1953, at Washington, D.C. 
Amended July 13, 1956, at Los Angeles, California 
Amended July 11, 1957, at Chicago, Illinois 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I. NAME 


This Association shall be known as the American Association of Workers for the 


Blind, Incorporated. 
ARTICLE Il. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Association shall be to render all possible assistance to the 
promotion of all phases of work for, and in the interests of, the blind and to the 
prevention of blindness throughout the whole of the Americas, the Territory of 
Hawaii, and the insular possessions of the United States. 


ARTICLE Ill. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. All persons in the Americas, in the Territory of Hawaii and in the 
insular possessions of the United States interested in the welfare of the blind 
or in the prevention of blindness shall be eligible to membership in this Associa- 
tion. Every applicant for membership shall be approved by two members of the 
Association in good standing. 

Section 2. The membership of the Association shall be classified into the fol- 
lowing groups: 

a. Executive heads of agencies doing citywide, county, and local work for 
the blind, executive heads of workshops and industrial homes for the blind, 
and executive heads of homes for the blind. 

b. Rehabilitation specialists, placement agents, and field officers for the 
blind, except those engaged in business enterprise or stand programs. 

ce. Home teachers and social workers other than home teachers engaged in 
work with the blind. 

d. Lay and non-professional group. (This group shall be composed of 
persons employed in work for the blind or prevention of blindness on a non- 
professional level, and any other persons interested though not employed in 
work for the blind or prevention of blindness. ) 

e. Executive heads of any Commission or Association doing statewide work 
for the blind. 

f. Executive heads of national agencies for the blind and professional staff 
members. 

g. Executive heads of residential and day-school classes for the blind, and 
teachers in residential and public-school classes. 

h. Librarians for the blind, administrative heads of publishing houses for 
the blind, and all others engaged or interested in publishing for the blind in 
any process. 

i. Business enterprise and stand specialists. 

Section 3. Additional groups may be formed from time to time by action of the 
Board of Directors; provided that a minimum of fifty (50) members in good 
standing will be required of all new groups so formed; and provided further that 
such action of the Board is approved by a two-thirds (2/3) vote of the membership 
present and in good standing at the next business meeting of the Association. 

Section 4. Persons may be elected to honorary membership in the manner pro- 
vided in the By-Laws. 

Section 5. Any member may be declared to be not in good standing by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the Association present and voting at any meeting, 
annual, or special, or by a two-thirds vote of the Board of Directors, for cause, of 
which evidence has been presented, which the Association or Board of Directors 
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deem to be sufficient; and such members may be reprimanded, deprived of privyi- 
leges of membership, suspended, or permanently dismissed, as may be determined 
by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall consist of a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a Third Vice-President, and a Treasurer, 
all of whom shall be elected for a term of two years by the members of the Associa- 
tion in good standing. Voting shall be by means of a standing vote and the 
members shall remain standing until counted. In the event of a contest for the 
election of any officer, voting shall be by secret ballot, in any manner prescribed 
by the Board of Directors. The election shall take place not later than four 
o’clock in the afternoon on the next to the last day of the meetings in odd-numbered 
years, and said officers shall assume their duties at the conclusion of business on 
the last day of the meeting at which they are elected. A President shall not be 
eligible to succeed himself. 

Section 2. The First Vice-President shall automatically succeed to the Presi- 
dency two years after his election; and shall exercise the duties of the office of 
the President in the event the office of the President becomes vacant; or in the 
judgment of the Board of Directors, the President is found to be incapacitated; 
provided further that such action of the Board may be set aside by a two-thirds 
(2/3) majority vote of the membership present and in good standing at the next 
business meeting of the Association. 


ARTICLE V. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. There shall be vested in a Board of Directors the authority to govern 
the Association by directing its policies and operations in all matters relating to 
the purpose for which it has been formed. 

Section 2. The Board of Directors shall appoint an Executive Director who shall 
serve at the will of the Board. The Board of Directors shall prescribe his duties 
and the conditions of his employment. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall be composed of the elected officers of 
the Association, the immediately surviving Past President of the Association and 
one member from each of the established groups who shall serve fer four years. 
Each group shall elect its own Director at the meeting at which the term of its 
Director expires. The terms of all Directors shall begin at the conclusion of 
business on the last day of the meeting at which they are elected. 

Section 4. All established groups shall elect their Chairman and Secretary at 
each meeting in odd-numbered years, who shall serve until their successors are 
elected and qualify on the last day of the meeting, as is provided in Article IV. 

Section 5. In the event of contests for elections, voting for Board Members 
and Group officers shall be by secret ballot should the members of the group so 
desire. A Board member elected by a group shall not be eligible to succeed 
himself. 

By-Laws 


MEMBERSHIP 


Second 1 (a). Any eligible person living in the Americas, in the Territory 
of Hawaii or in the insular possessions of the United States may make appli- 
cation for membership in the Association to the Executive Director. Every 
applicant for membership shall be approved by two members of the Association 
in good standing. Annual dues shall be paid before the applicant can qualify 
asa member. Upon receipt of satisfactory information as to his major activity, 
each member shall be enrolled in the group in which he is entitled to membership 
by virtue of his position, occupation or interest. This procedure when com- 
pleted will constitute membership in good standing. Any person may be elected 
an honorary member by the Association or Board of Directors, and have all the 
privileges of regular membership except that of voting. (b) Any eligible agency 
engaged in work for the blind or related fields, shall upon approval of the Board 
of Directors and upon payment of a sum fixed by the Board of Directors of 
the Association, hold a Sustaining Membership in the organization which will 
entitle it to all the privileges of regular membership except that of voting. 
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DUES 


Section 2. (a) The annual membership dues of five dollars ($5) or such other 
amount recommended by the Board and. approved by the membership shall be 
due and payable on the first day of the calendar year. Each member in good 
standing shall be entitled to register without fee at conventions and to receive 
without charge all official publications of the Association. (b) Upon payment 
at any time of the sum of $100 cash, in full, or in minimum installments of 
$25 each, paid at no longer than twelve month intervals, any person otherwise 
eligible for membership may be enrolled as a Life Member, with all membership 
privileges and without further payment of annual dues. In the event of any 
lapse in the payment of installments, all installments paid shall be applied as 
advance payments of annual dues for as many years as the payments made 
can he so applied, beginning with the membership year in which the first install- 
ment was received. No refund of installment payments shall be made. 


OFFICERS 


Section 3. Except as otherwise provided in these By-Laws, the duties of the 
officers shall be such as those prescribed in “Roberts Rules of Order, Revised.” 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 4. At each meeting in odd-numbered years, the Board of Directors 
shall nominate from the membership the following officers: First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, Third Vice-President, and Treasurer. Other nominations 
may be made from the floor. The President shall act as Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. Power shall be vested in the Board of Directors, in the interim 
between meetings, to take whatever action it may deem necessary for the gov- 
ernment and direction of the Association. ‘The Directors may fill vacancies on 
the Board for any unexpired term, by electing as a Director a member from 
that group represented on the Board hy the Director whose place has become 
vacant 

COM MITTEES 


Section 5. The Executive Committee shall consist of the Officers of the Asso- 
ciation, and shall have charge of all matters delegated to it by the Board of 
Directors. An Auditing Committee of three members, none of whom shall be 
a member of the Board of Directors, shall be appointed by the President on 
the opening day of each annual meeting to audit the accounts of the Treasurer 
and to report to the Association before the close of the meeting. All other 
Committees shall be appointed by the President and members shall serve at the 
pleasure of the President unless otherwise ordered by the Association or by 
the Board of Directors ; such committees as may be appointed shall be empowered 
to sit with members of similar committees of the American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind, as members of such Joint Committees representing 
the American Association of Workers for the Blind and the American Associa- 
tion of Instructors of the Blind as may be constituted through parallel approval 
of the American Association of Instructors of the Blind. 


ELECTIONS 


Section 6. On the second day of each meeting in odd-numbered years the 
members of each group there present and entitled to do so shall elect one of 
their own number to represent the group on the Board of Directors, and shall 
certify the results of the election to the Executive Director in writing. Except 
where elsewhere provided, the method of veting shall be as provided in “Roberts 
Rules of Order, Revised.” The Executive Director shall furnish to each group 
a list of members in good standing entitled to vote therein. No member shall 
be permitted to vote in more than one group. 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Section 7. All income of the Association shall be received and receipted for 
by the Executive Director. He shall, no later than the fifteenth day of each 
month, pay over to the Treasurer all income received by him during the previous 
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month, taking the Treasurer's receipt therefor. The Treasurer shall keep the 
funds of the Association in some convenient bank approved by the President. 
All funds shall be paid out on voucher checks in the form to be prescribed by 
the Board of Directors, signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Presi. 
dent or the Vice-President. The fiscal year shall be from July first through 
June thirtieth. 

PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 


Section 8. This Association, except as otherwise provided in its Constitution 
and By-Laws, shall be governed in all its meetings by parliamentary law as 
contained in “Roberts Rules of Order, Revised.” 


QUORUM 


Section 9. At any annual or special meeting of the Association 150 of the 
members present and in good standing shall constitute a quorum. At any meet. 
ing of the Board of Directors, a majority of the Directors shall constitute 
quorum. 

AMENDMENTS 


Section 10. These By-Laws may be amended at any annual meeting by a two- 
thirds affirmative vote of those voting; provided, however, that the proposed 
amendment has been previously approved of by the Board of Directors, or 
proposed in writing and signed by twenty-five members in good standing, and 
provided also that the same information has been mailed by the Executive Direc. 
tor to each member at least thirty days before the vote is taken. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND, INc. 


Statement of income and expenses, July 1, 1947-June 30, 1958 
Cash on hand July 1, 1957 $7, 148. 52 


Memberships : 


Sustaining $12, 228. 59 
1, 500, 00 


$21, 853. 09 


Canadian exchange 
Typewriter 

Petty cash 

Air-conditioner 

Subscription to New Outlook 


Interest on bonds: 
Shotwell 
General 


Registration 
Seal of Good Practice 
Home teacher certificates 
Taxes unremitted: 
Withholding tax 
ge GR ce alta SPE ae ales AS all 


23, 024. 47 
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EXPENDITURES 


Proceedings - - — - SaaS esi po oe $3,081.94 
SOG Sk i Ltn woe nner ae nse donee einen ainiente 2, 343. 53 
Se WED vu cuckeummereseinnen ~-------------- 1, 949. 99 
Executive director expense___________- Ls Anta Bea A 963. 75 
(OTS eke oleae satibaaee argent cL tet ta! AB EE Lad “11 8 od 

Printing and stationery 


President’s expense________-_---- A ELISE 0 Maes pli ok Fg dat od Ss 
Shotwell award 

ny ET ee eee ee Baeoamrainwens 
Telephone 

Seal of Good Practice 

Honorarium 

Typewriter contract 

Testimonial scroll 

Express charges 

Wy NOMI one cost he Sota be meer SRR! Pe 


$13, 673. 86 


June 30, 1958, cash on hand 16, 499. 13 


Assets as of June 30, 1958: 
Cash on hand 16, 499. 13 
Securities :—U.S. series K bonds, general fund 
U.S. Treasury 2%4-percent coupon bonds—gen- 


Shotwell memorial fund 
U.S. Treasury 2%4-percent coupon bonds, 
eral fund 


Total 


Respectfully submitted on behalf of the auditing committee. 
ARTHUR V. WEtR, Chairman. 
JOSEPH B. DELBRIDGE. 
JAKE JACOBSON. 


CODE OF ETHICS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS FOR 
THE BLIND 


Adopted, July 14, 1953, at Washington, D.C. 

Amended, July 16, 1954, at Houston, Texas 

Amended, June 24, 1955, at Quebec, Quebec 
Amended, July 13, 1956, at Los Angeles, California 


The operations of all agencies for the blind entail a high degree of responsibility 
because of the element of public Trusteeship and protection of the blind involved 
in services to the blind. We therefore adopt the following basic principles, and 
ask all agencies relying upon public support for their programs of service to the 
blind to adopt these principles. Upon application, annually, the A.A.W.B. will 
issue its Seal of Good Practice to all those agencies for the blind which agree to 
accept and to adhere to these provisions. 

1. Board. An active and responsible governing body, with legal authority, 
serving without compensation, holding regular meetings, and with effective ad- 
ministrative control. 

*(a) No more than one paid staff member should serve as member of the 
governing body. 

*(b) Four meetings a year of Board and/or Executive Committee should be 
considered a minimum. 


* Adopted, 1954, at Houston, Tex. 
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*(c) Vacancies on the Board of a private agency should be filled by election, 
not by appointment, except perhaps on a temporary basis. 

2. Purpose. A legitimate purpose and with no avoidable duplication of the 
work of other sound organizations. 

3. Program. Reasonable efficiency in program management, and reasonable 
adequacy of resources, both material and personnel. 

*(a) Service reports should reflect volume of service in each area where service 
is claimed. They should be available to the public and should contain a state. 
ment of receipts and expenditures or an indication of where such information 
might be obtained. 

4. Cooperation. Evidence of consultation and cooperation with estabiished 
agencies in the same or related fields. 

5. Ethical promotion. 

(a) Ethical methods of publicity, promotion, and solicitation of funds. 

(b) No portrayal of the blind as helpless. 

(c) No use of any living blind person's name or picture without prior permis- 
sion of individual concerned. 

(d) No granting of the right to commercial manufacturers or vendors to couple 
their support of programs for the blind with their sales promotion. 

(e) No representation of products as made by the blind unless the agency 
employs blind persons to an extent constituting not less than 75 percent of the 
total personnel engaged in the direct labor of production of manufactured blind- 
made products. Temporary exceptions may be recognized in the case of ex- 
perimentation with new products and/or processes. 

Direct labor production means all work required for preparation, processing 
and packing, but not including supervision, administration, inspection, and 
shipping. 

Definition of blindness: The term “blind individual” means an individual 
whose central visual acuity does not exceed 20/200 in the better eye with cor- 
recting lenses, or whose visual acuity is greater than 20/200 but is accom- 
panied by a limitation in the fields of vision such that the widest diameter of the 
visual field subtends an angle no greater than 20 degrees. 

*(f) Publishers of Braille periodicals should check their subscription lists at 
least once a year to ascertain whether or not their publications are still desired. 

6. Fund-Raising Practice. In fund-raising: 

(a) Nopayment of commissions for fund-raising. 

(b) No mailing of unordered tickets or merchandise with a request for money 
in return. Exceptions may be recognized in the case of agencies which use and 
have used seals as a traditional part of their fund-raising techniques. 

(c) No general telephone solicitation of the public. 

(d) No entertainment by or in the name of an agency for the blind unless the 
complete net income from the sale of tickets is paid to the agency and unless the 
entertainment is in all others respects promoted in accordance with the principles 
set forth in the overall statement of principles. 

(e) No solicition of funds in areas in which the agency soliciting renders no 
substantial service to the blind of that area. 

**(f) No use of cannisters, coin boxes, collection boxes and such on the public 
streets and in public places; no “postman’s walks” and similar fund-raising 
schemes. 

***(¢) No approval to agencies which accept funds from other groups which 
employ any of the above-mentioned methods of solicitation, which violate the Code 
of Ethics. 

*(h) Twenty-five percent of funds raised would seem sufficient for cost of 
fund raising, although as much as 40 percent might be justified in some cases. 
(Cost of office space may be excluded when computing percentage but bequests 
and income from investments should be excluded when computing total of moneys 
raised. ) 

*(i) All moneys raised must be spent for the purpose for which they are 
solicited. If a justifiable shift is to be made, then the donors should be notified. 

7. Audit. Annual audit of books by a State, Federal, or independent 
certified accountant showing all income and disbursements in reasonable detail. 

8. Budget. Detailed annual budget, translating program plans into financial 
terms. 


*Adopted, 1954, at Houston, Texas. 
** Adopted, 1955, at Quebec, Quebec. 
*** Adopted, 1956, at Los Angeles, California. 
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9, Activities. Annual report of work of the agency, in reasonable detail, in- 
eluding a brief, informative statement of principal sources of income and types 
of expenditures, or an assurance in writing that an audited financial statement 
may be secured from an accountant (whose name and address shall be furnished). 

10. Information. Agreement to furnish the A.A.W.B. such information as will 
serve to establish the right of the agency to the Seal of Good Practice of the 
A.A.W.B. This to include a financial statement certified by the financial officer 
of the agency, in such reasonable detail as may be requested; information with 
respect to the budget of the agency; activities report and forecast of future 
programs and fund-raising projects. It is agreed that all such information 
shall remain confidential to the Certifying Committee of the A.A.W.B. 

11. Appeal. In the event of disapproval of any application for the Seal of Good 
Practice any agency so disapproved shall have the right of appeal to the Board 
of Directors of the A.A.W.B. for a review and final decision. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


George E. Keane, Chairman, Assistant to Executive Director, Industrial Home 
for the Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Your legislative committee met four times during the year and has been active 
in several areas of legislative effort, and I wish to extend to each member of the 
committee my own thanks as well as that of the association membership for the 
splendid contribution each has made to the committee’s work. 

Joining with the American Foundation for the Blind, we were represented 
before committees of Congress on several occasions, either in favor of or in 
opposition to bills under consideration. All such action was taken within the 
mandates of earlier conventions in the pursuit of a better way of life for blind 
persons. 

Two measures in particular received special attention and action in this 
regard : 

Amendments to title X, Social Security Act, were presented to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives requesting extension of bene- 
tits through some of the liberal proposals included in Mr. King’s bill (H.R. 5129) 
or, aS an alternative, the minimum proposal contained in Mr. Jenkins’ bill 
(H.R. 695). 

For those not familiar with these two measures, they are concerned with ex- 
emptions of earned income and other assets of blind persons receiving public 
assistance. The Jenkins bill simply extends the $50 earned income by permit- 
ting additional earned income of 50 cents for every earned dollar until the total 
grant in assistance has been attained by that portion of earnings not exempted. 
Other liberalizing factors are included. 

The King bill does not change the present basic exemption contained in title X, 
but does add liberalizing features including: The exemption of substantial 
holdings in real and personal property, of greater insurance values, of income 
from new business enterprises engaged in by blind persons which may be re- 
quired for the improvement of the business, and other features, including a more 
liberal allocation of Federal grant money to the States. Your committee will 
continue its effort to effect such amendments to title X unless this convention 
should direct otherwise. 

The second matter of urgent importance was the possibility of amending title 
II of the Social Security Act concerned with disability insurance. Your commit- 
tee was concerned that, despite the fact that a provision has been written into 
the law creating disability insurance and establishing eligibility requirements 
and procedures, the amendment fell far short of the mandated proposal of our 
AAWB convention. In accordance with your directive, the legislative commit- 
tee has attempted to secure amendments to title II that will provide full benefits 
to any person employed in covered industry who shall lose his sight, as of the 
time of the onset of blindness. Most of you are aware of the confusion and 
disappointment occasioned by the interpretations of “gainful and substantial 
employment” as interpreted by local OASI officers. To avoid this, and to be sure 
that the benefits secured would not be affected by earnings, we have requested 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives to write into 
any new amendment that such benefits shall be considered as though the appli- 
cant had reached age 72 interpreting it in the same way as that of actual benefits 
at age 72 which are not related to disability. Since this proposal was made to 
accomplish the purposes of your directive of the 1957 and earlier conventions, 
your committee will continue to urge this amendment. 
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Your committee has been asked by the National Rehabilitation Association to 
endorse a new rehabilitation bill, prepared by it and presented through its se. 
retary general, E. B. Whitten, which would in effect broaden the interpretations 
of rehabilitation now prevalent by including training and assistance in self-care 
procedures for the severely handicapped. The NRA has requested AAWB sup 
port for its measure. While this does not specifically relate to blindness and 
may not affect our programs due to the categorical administration of work for 
the blind, your committee under the general directives of the convention to act 
for the welfare of the blind has given and will continue to give its support to 
this measure. This will be a new experience for us, since it has been work for 
the blind which has for the most port initiated liberalizing expansions of 
existing laws. 

Your committee has tabled for future consideration two very important mat- 
ters: First, possible amendment to the Vending Stand Act to avoid some of the 
present misinterpretations of this act pending further efforts by State and Fed- 
eral executives to explore the possibility of adequate and more sympathetic 
interpretation; and second, a proposed library bill to improve and extend 
facilities for the distribution of reading matter for the blind by creating funds to 
be allocated to the States so that this distribution could be planned within each 
State. This measure was tabled pending further study by its proponent and 
others interested in this subject. 

Most of you, I know, have been familiar with the unfortunate controversy 
created by the introduction of the Kennedy bill (S. 2411) during the current 
session of Congress. In accordance with your mandate of the 1957 convention, 
your committee has taken every feasible step to oppose this bill. Unless this con- 
vention directs otherwise, it will continue to do so should such opposition become 
necessary during the next Congress. 

While many other measures were considered, it was clear that no significant 
legislation could be passed this year because of the unusual involvement of 
Congress in world affairs and in other investigatory procedures. It is hoped 
that we may have more success with the new Congress in 1959. 

Respectfully submitted. ; 

George E. Keane, Chairman; V. R. Carter; Francis J. Cummings, 
Ph. D.; Alan T. Hunt; J. Arthur Johnson; Douglas C. MacFar- 
land, Ph. D.; Charles M. See; Allan W. Sherman; Byron M. 
Smith; Edward J. Waterhouse, Litt.D.; Charles Weber. 
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Key to Classification 


. Executive heads of agencies doing city-wide, 
county and local work for the blind, executive 
heads of workshops and industrial homes for the 
blind, and executive heads of homes for the 
blind. 


. Rehabilitation specialists, placement agents and 
field officers for the blind, except business en- 
terprise specialists. 

. Home teachers and social workers other than 
home teachers engaged in work with the blind. 


. Lay and non-professional group. (This group 
shall be com of persons employed in work 
for the blind or prevention of blindness on a 
non-professional level, and any persons 
interes though not ‘employed in work for the 
blind or prevention of blindness). 

. Executive heads of any commission - \ canard 
tion doing state-wide work for the blind 

. Executive heads of national agencies for the 
blind and professional staff members. 

. Executive heads of residential and day school 
classes for the blind, and teachers in residential 
and publie school classes for the blind. 

. Librarians for the blind, administrative heads 
of publishing houses for the blind, and all 
others engaged or interested in publishing for 
the blind in any process. 


i. Business enterprise specialists for the blind. 


Explanation of Symbols 


*Present and registered at Philadelphia, Pa. 
tHonorary Life Member. 

tLife Member. 

§Installment Life Member. 


ABEL, Georgie Lee (f) 
Consultant in Education, Amer. Fdn. ~ — 
Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. 
ABERNATHY, Edward (d) 
1234 Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ADAM, Heinz (g) 
Teacher, Hadley School for the Blind, Win- 
netka, Ill. 
ADAMS, Charles (a) 
Shop Foreman, Wilkes-Barre Br., Pa. Assn. 
for t the Blind, 36 E. Union St., Wilkes-Barre, 


ADAMS, Clair (d) 
Bus. Mgr., Tenn. School for the Blind, Donel- 
son, Tenn. 

ADAMS, David E. (c) 

Home Teacher, Chicago Lighthouse for the 
Blind, 1850 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, III. 

ADAMS, Robert C. (d) 

59 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 

*ALEVIZOS, George (d 
577 Washington St., 

§$ALEVIZOS, John P. (d 
Prof., Market Research, 

ass. 


orchester 24, Mass. 
Boston Univ., Boston, 


*ALEXANDER, Harry (i) 
Supv., Business pecsueiots, Philadelphia 
Assn. for the Blind, 100 E. Price St., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 

ALEXANDER, Shirley (d) 
Sr. Steno., vices for the Blind, Dept. of 
— 303 Cotton States Bldg., Nashville 3, 

‘enn 

ALLEN, C. R. K 
Supt., Halifax “i ol for the Blind, 4 Uni- 
versity Ave., Halifax, N. S. 

*ALLEN, Mrs. Margaret (g) 

Teacher, 19 Prospect St., S. Orange, N. J. 

ALLEN, Myrtle L. (d) 

Treas., Mercer te Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, ben a 

*ALLEN, W. te) 

Supt., A d+ School for the Blind, W. 45th 
St., Austin, Texas. 

*ALLENSWORTH, Carl (d) 

Vending Stand Mgr., 3700 30th Place, N.E., 
Washington, D. C. 

ALLWEIN, Herman (c) 
oe Teacher, 318 S. Bouquet St., Pittsburgh 
3, Pa. 

*ALLWEIN, Mrs. LaVerne 
Home Teacher, Pittsburg 


c) 
Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 308 S. Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
ALPER, Charles Harold, M.D 


(d) 
411 Anderson Dr., Chat ttanooga, Tenn. 
ALSUP, Lon E. (e) 
Exec. Dir., St. Com. for the Blind, Land Office 
Bidg., Austin 14, Texas. 
ag Frank (4) 
neaster Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Bind, ” Lancaster, Pa. 
*ALTICE, Mildred (e) 
Caseworker, N. C. St. Com. for the Blind, 
Wilkesboro, N. C. 
AMAN, Delbert K. (c) 
Counselor-Home Teacher, S. D. Services to the 
Blind, Pierre, S. D. 
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AMES, Mrs. Martha (a) 

Exec. Dir., Washington Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 

the Blind, 254 N. Main St., Washington, Pa. 
*ANDERSON, Al A. (a) 

Adm. Asst., Cleveland Soc. for the Blind, 

1958 E. 93rd St. ., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
*ANDERSON, Christine (c) 

Supv., Services for the Blind, St. Com. for the 

Blind, P. O. Box 2658, Raleigh, N. C. 
*ANDERSON, Dorothy K. (b) 

Rehab. Counselor, Pa. St. Council for the 

Blind, 1 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

ANDERSON, Mrs. Gertrude (c) 

Field Repr.. Social Service Div., St. Com. for 
the Blind, P. O. Box 559, Greenville, N. C 

ANDERSON, Herbert (c) 

Home Teacher, Lancaster Co. Br., 
= the Blind, 506 W. Walnut St., 
a. 

ANDERSON, James (b) : 
Counselor, Columbia Lighthouse for the Blind, 
500 9th St., S.W., Washington, D. C 

ANDERSON, Jean W. (c) 

Supv. of Home Teachers, St. Bd. of Educ., 
St. Office Bldg., Capitol Ave., Hartford 7, 
Conn. 

ANDERSON, Jesse (h) 

Mg. Editor, “The New Messenger,” Soc. for 
the Aid of the Sightless, Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, 1164 2ist St., 
Ogden, Uta 

ANDERSON, Mrs. Pearl M. (d) 

Fin. Secy., Adult Blind Home and Assn. for 
the Blind, 3289 Grove St., Denver 11, Colo. 
*ANDERTON, Mrs. Winonah C. (c) 
Caseworker, St. Com. for the Blind, 708 
Washington St., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

ANDREADIS, George N. (b) 

Instr., Industrial Home for the Blind, 57 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Pa. Assn. 
Lancaster, 


*ANDREWS, Francis M., L.H.D. (g) 
> ia Md. School for the Blind, Overlea 6, 


ANDREWS, Mrs. Myrtle (i) 
Stand Program Bookkeeper, Washington Soc. 
for the ee 2324 F St., N. . Washing- 
ton, D. 
osname, Edward M. (c) 
Home Teacher, St. Council for the Blind, 17 
S. Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
ANGLE, Philip E. (d) 
Pres., Bd. of Directors, Mercer Co. Br., Pa. 
Assn. for the Blind, 69 S. Oakland Ave., 
Sharon, Pa. 
ARIAS, Victor Chiquiar (d) 
Optometrist, Bolivar 20, Mexico 1, D. F. 
*ARMIJO, David (d) 
Student, 291 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
ARMSTRONG, Stewart E. (g) 
Supt. and ‘Prin., Ontario School for the Blind, 
Brantford, Ont. 


*ARSENAULT, J. Emile (d) 
New Bedford-Heeding Circle os he Blind, 
N. Front St., New Bedford, 


ASHLEY, Mrs. J. T. (d) 
210 Mulberry St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
tATKINSON, J. Robert 
5427 Barton Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
ATKINSON, Mrs. J. Robert (d) 
5427 Barton Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
*AULD, Ronald C. (a) 
Bus. Mgr., Chicago Lighthouse for the Blind, 
1850 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, IIl. 
AUSTIN, Mrs. Sarah (a) 
Shop Instr., Juniata Foundation Br., Pa. 
Assn. for the Blind, S. Main and W. Hale 
Sts., Lewistown, Pa. 
AUTENREITH, J. Harold (d) 
Member, Exec. Com., Pittsburgh Br., Pa. 
Assn. for the Blind, 308 S. Craig St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 


ASSISTANCE TO THE BLIND 


AVE-LALLEMANT, Frederick W. (a) 
Bd. of Educ. of the Blind, St. Office Bldg., 
Hartford Conn. 


*AWE, Francis (b) 


Rehab. Counselor, Services to the Blind, Diy. 
of Pub. Asst., 2385 N. Lake Dr. Milwaukee 
11, Wis. 
AYMON, Leonard (d) 
1901 Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
BABIGIAN, Stella A. (d) 
159 Warren St., Boston 19, Mass. 


*BACHMAN, Mrs. Norma L. (a) 


Exec. Dir., Lancaster Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 506 W. Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
BAILEY, Mrs. Ella May (a) 
Shop Instr., Lancaster Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, W. Walnut and Mary Sts., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
BAILEY, Herbert (d) 
2703 E. 47th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
BAKER, Carl (d) 
Clerk & Master, Hamilton Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
tBAKER, Col. E. A. (f) 
Mg. Dir., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 929 
Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 
BALCH, Jacqueline (b) 
Counselor, N. Rehab. Center for the Blind, 
Butner, N. C 
BALL, Ralph (c) 
Home Teacher, Lackawanna Br., Pa. Assn. 
o the Blind, 226 Adams Ave., Scranton, 
‘a. 
BALL, Mrs. Ralph (c) 
Home Teacher, Lackawanna Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 226 Adams Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
BALLS, H. O. (d) 
Pres., Nashville Bus. College, 308 Y.M.C.A. 
Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
BALOT, Norman (b) 
Counselor, Dela. Com. for the Blind, 305 W. 
8th St., Wilmington 1, Dela. 
Hs James C. (d) 
Pres., Washington Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 800 Duncan Ave., Washington, Pa. 
*BANTA, K. Vernon (f) 
Asst. Exec. Secy. and Technical Advisor, 
President’s Com. on Employment of the Phy- 
sically aS U. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. 
BANTA, Mrs. Lilyan 7. (a) 
Adm. Secy., Industrial Home for the Blind, 
57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
BARD, John E. (a) 
Asst. Supt., Ark. Lighthouse for the Blind, 
1706 E. 9th St., Little Rock, Ark. 
BARKER, Mrs. Stephanie (d) 
63 Edenfield Ave., Watertown, Mass. 
tBARKHAUSEN, Mrs. Kathryn C. (e) 
Dir., Services for the Blind, St. Dept. of 
Public Welfare, 322 State Capitol Annex, 
Denver 2, Colo. 
BARLOW, Nancy (c) 
Home Teacher, Dela. Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 100-106 W. 15th St., Chester, Pa. 
BARNES, Joyce (c) 
Instr., Idaho Dept. of Public Asst., 
Blackfoot, Idaho. 
*BARNETT, M. Robert (f) 
Exec. Dir., Amer. Fdn. a the Blind, 15 W. 
16th St., New York Uae is. Ee 
BARNHART, Robert H. o 
Voc. Rehab. Supv., Services for the Blind, 
Dept. of Social Welfare, 801 Harrison St. 
Topeka, Kan. 
*BARNITZ, Charles F. (b) 
Caseworker. Pa. St. Council for the Blind, 
1213 14th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
BARR, Mrs. Fred (d) 
Clerk-Steno., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, Gran- 
tham, Pa. 


Box 129, 
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RRETT, R. Earl (a) 
as Dir., Pa. Working Home for the Blind, 
3518 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


*BARRETT, Miss S. Ruth (h) 
Secy.. Work for the Blind, fue. bart Soc., 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. 


*BARRETT, Walter (i) 
Employment Supv., N. Y. Assn. at the Blind, 
111 E. 59th St., New York 22, N. 


BARRY, E. G. (d) 
Ark. Power and Light Co., 4th and Louisiana, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


BAST, Irvin L. (d) 
Vending Stand Oper., 336 12th St., S.E., 
Washington, D. C. 


BASTEDENBECK, Miss K. S. (d 
Amer. Fdn. for the Blind, 15. w. 
New York 11, N. Y 

*BAUGH, Mildred (a) 

Dir., Activities for the Blind, Center for 
Sightless, Inc., 330 3rd St., Elyria, Ohio. 

*BAUMAN, Mrs. Mary K. (b) 

Psychologist and Co-Director, Personnel Re- 
search and Guidance Center, 1604 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

*BAXTER, E. Russell (b) 

Counselor, Services for the Blind, Ark. Voc. 
Rehab. Service, P. O. Box 667, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

BEALL, Imogene (d) 

Secy., Guide Dogs for the Blind, San Rafael, 
Calif. 

*BEAN, Susan H. (d) 

Volunteer, Friends’ Center, 304 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, P 

*BECK, Mrs. Jenny M. (h) 

Exec. Secy., Volunteer Services for the Blind, 
332 S. 13th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

‘BECKETT, Elmer F. (b) 

Dir., Services for the Blind, Goodwill Indus- 
tries of Dayton, Inc., 201 W. Fifth St., Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. 

*BEECH, May B. (c) 

Home Teacher, Mo. Bur. for the Blind, 222 
Duff, Macon, Mo. 

BELL, Dr. Bernard T. (d) 

234 Beach Dr., N.E., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

BELL, Dr. John (d) 

Member, Exec. Com., Bedford Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 209 W. Pitt St., Bedford, Pa. 

‘BELL, William B. (d) 

Atlanta Convention Bur., 720 Rhodes Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

*BELLANDER, Eric (a) 

Exec. Dir., Lions Industries for the Blind, 
Inc., 7810 S. Dixie St., W. Palm Beach, Fla. 

*BELLANDER, Mrs. Eric (c) 

Psychiatric Social Worker, Lions Industries 
for the Blind, Inc., 7810 S. Dixie St., W. Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

BENBOW, William T. (a) 

Shop Supv., Philadelphia Assn. for the Blind, 
100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

“BENDING, Mrs. Sadie B. (f) 

Pres., Can. Council of the Blind, 96 Ridout 
St., S., London, Ont. 

“BENDING, William C. (d) 

174 Devonshire Ave., London, Ont. 

BENTLEY, Mrs. Therese T. (c) 

Home Teacher, Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
929 Bayview Ave., ey 17, Ont. 

BEREOLOS, George J 
Teacher, State of Tieots, 1401 S. Adams, 
Peoria, Il. 

BERGER, Miss Lorraine N. (c) 

Home Teacher, Bd. of Educ. of the Blind, 
St. Office Bldg., Hartford, Conn. 

BERK, Harry (d) 

Attorney, Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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*BERMAN, Mrs. Marcia (h) 
Libr., Hadley School AN the Blind, 700 S. Elm 
St., Winnetka, Il. 


BERNHARD, Annie (c) : , 
Home Industries Dept. Supv., Philadelphia 
Assn. for the Blind, 100 E. Price St., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 


BERNSTEIN, Myron Lawrence (b) 
Voc. Rehab. Supv., Services for the Blind, 
Commercial Bldg., Rm. 423, 30 S. Ludlow, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


BERRILL, Mrs. Catherine (a) 
Supv. of Sewing, Lighthouse for the Blind, 
123 State St., New Orleans, La. 
*BERRYMAN, Mrs. Elizabeth (c) 
Home Teacher-Social Worker, Northampton 
Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 129 E. Broad 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
*BETTICA, Louis J. (b) 
Dir., Services for Deaf-Blind, Industrial Home 
for the Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, 


*BEUCHART, Jerome (d) 

Vending Stand Operator, 1609 Michigan Ave., 
N.E., Washington, D. C. 

*BEURY, Frank G. (h) 

Pres., Best Selling Books for the Blind, Inc., 
Sweet Air and Blenheim Roads, Phoenix, Md. 

*BIANCO, Bruno (d) 

Office and Personnel Mgr., Amer. Fdn. for the 
Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 

BIAS, Geraldine (c) 
Home Teacher, St. Bd. of Educa. of the Blind, 
165 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

BINDER, Dr. Samuel S. (d) 
Doctors Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BINDT, Mrs. Juliet (c) 

Field Worker, Field Rehab. Services, St. Dept. 
of Educ., 2709 Derby St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 

BIRCHARD, Florence W. (h) 

Editor, “Our Special,” Natl. Braille Press, 88 
St. Stephen St., Boston 15, Mass. 

BIRD, A. Atlee (d) 

Archie Paper Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

*BIRD, Edmund (c) 

Home Teacher, N. Y. Assn. for the Blind, 
111 E. 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

BISHOP, Alexander R. (b) 

Counselor and Placement Officer, Ala. Inst. 
for Deaf and Blind, P. O. Drawer 17, Talla- 
dega, Ala. 

BLAINE, J. Francis (d) 

1011 Washington St., Wilmington, Dela. 

BLAIR, Herman A. (d) 

Piano Tuner, 124 Cypress St., 
Mass. 

*BLAKESLEE, Miss Clessia V. (b) 

Counselor, Texas Lions League for Crippled 
Children, Inc., P. O. Box 247, Kerrville, 
Texas. 

*BLEDSOE, C. Warren (b) 

Social Administration Specialist, Voc. Rehab., 
Dept. of Health, Educ. and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

*BLOCK, Mrs. Mary (d) 
Guide, N. J. Com. for the Blind, 1100 Ray- 
mond Blvd., Newark 2, N. J. 

BOGGESS, Charles N. (d) 
City Drug Co., Athens, Tenn. 

BOGGS, Glenn E. (i) 

Supv., Business Enterprises, St. Dept. of 
Educ., Div. of Voc. Rehab., 128 St. Office 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

BOLLENBACHER, Mrs. Pauline R. (h) 
Selection Officer, Library of Congress, Div. 
for the Blind, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOND, Mrs. Dorothy P. (c) 

Supv. of Welfare, Alberta Div., Can. Natl. 
Inst. for the Blind, 12010 Jasper Ave., Ed- 
monton, Alta. 


Watertown 72, 
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BOOKER, Mrs. Fletcher C. (d) 
Bd. Member, Wilkes-Barre Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 26 Reynolds St., Kingston, Pa. 


BOONE, Virginia (b) 
Instr., N. C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, 
Butner, N. C. 


BORRINGER, W. M. (a) 
hop Foreman, Cambria Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 728 Wood St., Johnstown, Pa. 


BOULTER, Eric T. (f) 
Field Dir., Amer. Fdn. for Overseas Blind, 
22 W. 17th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


BOUNDS, Dr. George W., Jr. (d) 
aaa 1211 2ist Ave., S., Nashville, 
enn 


BOURGEOIS, Satere 5. (b) 

p ment La. Dep t. of Pub. 
Welter Div. eo the Blind po Sight Con- 
servation, New Orleans Area Office, 915 
Lafayette St., Rm. 1502, New Orleans 12, La. 

BOWSER, Pat (c) 
Home Teacher, Bd. of Industrial Aid for the 
Blind, 536 W. 30th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOYD, Roberta (c) 
Co. Dir., Tenn. Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Trenton, Tenn. 
BOYER, Blanche (c) 
Home Teacher, Cambria Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 301 Vine St., Johnstown, Pa. 
BOYER, Chester A., Jr. (d) 
oe Milltown Rd., Cooper Farm, Wilmington, 
a. 





BOYLE, Joseph L. (d) 
Carbon-Monroe Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
22 W. 5th St., Jim Thorpe, Pa. 


BRACKNEY, Ruth (c) 
Home Teacher, Iowa Com. for the Blind, St. 
House, Des Moines, Iowa. 


*BRADLEY, Eugene Gerald (b) 
Casework Analyst, St. Council for the Blind, 
366 Miners Natl. Bk. Bidg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


BRADLEY, Francis W. (f) 
Dist. Distr. Skilcraft Products = “ot Blind, 
Inc., 755 Michigan Ave., Buffalo, N. 


BRADY, Maj. John F., US.A., en © 
Bus. - Mgr. and Asst. Dir., Industrial Home 
for the Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 
L >. ue 


oe Mrs. Val (e) 
Adm., Services for the Blind, Dept. of 
Patiie Assistance, Olympia, Wash. 


BRANCH, ~ Jr. (b) 
Counselor, Rehab. Center for the Blind, 
Butner, N. he 
BRANDON, Mrs. J. (ce) 
Home Teacher, a ‘ Public Welfs ‘e, 303 
Cotton States Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
BRANDON, Mason (e) 
Dir., Div. of Rehab. Services for the Blind, 
Dept. of Public Welfare, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
BRANHAM, D. Bruce (d) 
Salesman, 521 W. 37th St., Norfolk 8, Va. 
BRANHAM, Mrs. Irene (c) 
Home Teacher, Va. Com. for the Visually 
Handicapped, 521 W. 37th St., Apt. 2, Nor- 
folk 8, Va. 


BRANT, E. B. (d 
Chm. of the Board, Fla. Council for the 
Blind, 5051 9th Ave., N., St. Petersburg 2, 


BRANT, Mrs. Frederick R. (d) 
Secy., Bd. of Dir., Washington Soc. for the 
Blind, 9207 Kingsbury Dr., Silver Spring, Md. 
*BRAY, Robert 8S. (h) 
Chief, Div. for be wt Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 2 





*BRUEL, John W. (f) 
Asst. Dir., Div. of Technical Services and 
Gen. Mgr., Talking Book Dept., Amer. Fan. 
for the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11, 
N. Y. 


BREWER, Mrs. Harry (d) 
1400 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 10, Ill. 
BRIDGES, James (d) 
N. C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 
N.C 


BRIDGES, William (e) 
Dir., Div. for the Blind and Sight Conserva- 
tion, Dept. of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 4065, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
BRIGHT, Fred (d) 
Treas., Venango Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, Beers Bidg., Oil City, Pa. 
BRIGHTBILL, David F. (4d) 
Secy., Gloucester Lions Club, Market St. and 
Maple Ave., Gloucester City, N. J. 
*BRINGLE, A. A. (f) 
Publie Relations, Christian Record Benevolent 
Assn., 3705 S. 48th St., Lincoln 6, Nebr. 
BRODY, Barney (d) 
$21 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
BRONSON, Elsie (c) 
Supv. of Field Services, Div. of Service for 
the Blind, St. Dept. of Social Welfare, 801 
Harrison, Topeka, Kan. 
BROOKS, Alfred Detroy (b) 
Asst. Chief, Center for the Blind, Veterans 
Adm. Hospital, P. O. Box 524, Tuskegee, Ala. 
BROUSSARD, Vernon J. (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, Div. for the Blind and 
Sight Conservation, Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Capitol Annex, Baton Rouge, 4 
BROWN, Charles C. (b) 
Dir., Voce. Rehab., Oregon St. Com. for the 
og 645 S. E. Ankeny St., Portland 14, 
re. 
*BROWN, Charles E. (f) 
Field Repr., Amer. Fdn. +4 _ Blind, 15 W. 
16th St., New York 11, 
*BROWN, E. G. (h) 
Chief Libr., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 
BROWN, Mrs. Elsye (i) 
Stand Program Bookkeeper, Washington Soc. 
or Blind, 2324 F St., N.W., Washington, 


Maas = yg 1 Herbert R. (e) 
Dir., Voce. Rehab. Svcs. for the Blind, N. Y. 
State Dept. of Social Welfare, 112 State St., 
Albany, N. Y. 
BROWN, Richard Noel (b) 
Braille Therapist, Veterans Adm. Hospital, 
1210 W. Roosevelt Rd., Broadview, Ill. 
*BROWN, Samuel (c) 
Home Teacher, Va. Com. for the Visually 
Sentengped, 508 St. James St., Richmond, 
a. 


BROWN, William (i) 
Stand Program Supv., Washington Soc. for 
eee: 2324 F St., N.W., Washington, 


BROWNING, Edmund L., Jr. (d) 
3145 N St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
BRUCE, Harold W. (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, N. M. Dept. of Public Wel- 
fare, 408 Galisteo St., Santa Fe, N. M. 
BRUGGEMAN, Carl E. (a) 
Exec. Dir., Westmoreland Co. Br. Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 103 Alexander Ave., Greens- 
burg, Pa. 
*BRYAN, Samuel Hugh (b) 
Agr. Specialist, St. Dept. of Edue., 129 St. 
Office Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
BRYCE, Miss Marion (d) 
Secy. and Alt. Trustee, Erie Co. Br., Pa. 
=. for the Blind, 821 Chestnut St., Erie, 
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UCKLEY, John J. (a) 

any Mass. Div. of the Blind, Mass. Work- 
shop for the Blind, 385 Putnam St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
UELL, Dr. Charles (g) 

3 Dir. and Teacher, Calif. School for the 
Blind, 3001 Derby St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 

BURCHFIELD, William (d) 
Dictaphone Operator, Federal Power Com., 
Washington, D 

*BURDINSKI, Chester (d) 
1401 Andre St., Baltimore 30, Md. 

BURK, James S. (i) 
Supv., Business Enterprises, Div. Voc. Rehab., 
112 California Ave., Rm. 113, Charleston, W. 
Va. 


BURKE, Oliver H. (b) 
Chief Instr., Adj. Center, Ark. Enterprises 
for the Blind, 2812 S. Tyler St., Little Rock, 
Ark. 
BURKHARD, Mrs. Rose (g) 
Asst. Teacher, Sunny Brook Nursery School, 
Dela. Com. for the Blind, Marshallton, Dela. 
BURNS, Walter E. (d) 
Trustee, Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 1607 N. 
Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
*BURR, Mrs. Helen (c) 
Home Teacher, St. Council for the Blind, 
2029 Broad Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
BURR, Marrin R. (b) 
2133 E. 29th St., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 
*BURRUSS, Frank A. (b) : 
Area Rehab. Supv., Va. Com. for the Visually 
Handicapped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 
21, Va. 
*BURT, Mrs. Gertrude (b) 
N. C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 
N. C. 


‘*BUSCH, Marie A. (c) 
Supv., Home Teacher, Bureau for the Blind, 
Div. of Public Welfare, St. Office Bldg., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
*BUTLER, Bettye Jane (h) 
Asst. Braille Libr., Ind. St. Library, 140 N. 
Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
BUTLER, Mrs. Radford N. (d) 
810 Clovelly Rd., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
BUTTERFIELD, Thomas E., Jr. (d) 
Pres. Northampton Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 22830 Kemmerer St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
BYRD, Charles (i) 
Business Enterprise Specialist, 466 S. Law- 
rence St., Montgomery, Ala. 
CADWALLADER, Frank (d) 
Salesman, Acme Refrigeration and Restaurant 
Equip Co., 1641 Washington St., Charleston, 
W. Va. : 
CAGLE, R. V. (d) 
127 Barham, Jackson, Tenn. 
CAINE, Dr. Winston P. (d) 
707 Medical Arts Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*“CAMELON, Mrs. Gelaine (f) 
Dir., Pub. Relations, Second Sight Guide Dog 
Fdn. for the Blind, Inc., 71-11 Austin St., 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 
‘AMP, Carl (e) 
Supv., Div. of Blind Services, Dept. of Public 
Welfare, St. House Annex, Concord, N. H. 
CAMPBELL, Mrs. C. A. (c) 
Field Repr., Div. Services for the Blind, Dept. 
of Social Welfare, P. O. Box 429, Chanute, 
an. 
‘AMPBELL, Ernest (c) 
Home Teacher, Rehab. for the Blind, Rm. 101, 
St. Office Bldg., Knoxville 16, Tenn. 
‘AMPBELL, Harol 
Hobson, in ad 
“CAMPBELL, Mrs. Martha B. (c) 
Home Teacher, St. Council for the Blind, 1 N. 
13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





*CAMPBELL, Peter Francis (f) 


Dir. of Student Selection, Guiding Eyes for 
the Blind, Box 163, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 


*CAMPBELL, Stanley B. (d) 


Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


*CANNON, Dr. William M. (b) 


Staff Psychologist, N. C. Com. for the Blind, 
P. O. Box 2658, Raleigh, N. C. 


CANTERMAN, Dr. D. D. (d) 
Treas., Butler Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, P. O. Box 869, Butler, Pa. 


*CANTIN, George W. (b) 


Counselor, Div. for the Blind, Dept. of Public 
Welfare, Voc. Rehab., P. O. Box 126, Sena- 
tobia, Miss. 


*CANTIN, Mrs. George W. (d) 


P. O. Box 126, Senatobia, Miss. 


*CAPODANNO, Mrs. Alice K. (c) 


Caseworker, Dela. Com. for the Blind, 305 W. 
Sth St., Wilmington 1, Dela. 
CARACCIOLO, Albert Francis (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, Iowa Com. for the Blind, 
610 Guaranty Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
CARD, George (d) 
Editor, “The Braille Monitor,” 605 S. Few 
St., Madison 3, Wis. 
CARD, Mrs. George (d) 
605 S. Few St., Madison 3, Wis. 


*CARIOLA, Michael (a) 


Dir., Lighthouse for the Blind, 131 Elliott, 
W., Seattle, Wash. 

CARMODY, John J. (i) 
Officer, Bd. of Dir., Washington Soc. for the 
Blind, 6121 Nevada Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 


CARRIGER, John 8S. (d) 
Attorney, Hamilton Natl. Bank Bldg., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


"CARROLL, Howard C. (e) 


Dir., Bd. of Industrial Aid for the Blind, 
536 W. 30th St., Indianapolis 23, Ind. 
CARROLL, Leo (f) 
Asst. Field Secy., Canadian Natl. Inst. for 
the Blind, 929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, 
Ont. 
CARROLL, Rev. Thomas J. (a) 
Dir., Catholic Guild for the Blind, Arch 
Diocese of Boston, 65 Franklin St., Boston 
10, Mass. 


*CARTER, Burnham (f) 


Natl. Dir., Recordings for the Blind, Inc., 745 
Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

CARTER, Patricia (c) 
Teacher of the Adult Blind, Div. for the 
Blind, Dept. of Public Welfare, 1900 S. 
Marshall Blvd., Chicago 23, Ill. 

CARTER, V. R. (g) 
a Okla. School for the Blind, Muskogee, 

a. 


CARUK, J. E. (f) 
Field Secy., Can. Nat}. Inst. for the Blind, 
929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 


*CASE, Maurice (b) 


Dir. of Recreation, N. Y. Assn. for the Blind, 
111 E. 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

CASEY, Muriel (c) 
Home Teacher, Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
119 Cambridge St., Ottawa, Ont. 


*CASNER, Ray (a) 


Exec. Secy., Mecklenburg Co. Assn. for the 
Blind, 704 Louise Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
CASS, Mrs. Jessamine B. (b) 
Physical Restoration Nurse, N. C. St. Com. 
for the Blind, 710 Nissen Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 
CASTRO, Mrs. Vivian J. (a) 
Dir., Ter. of Hawaii Bur. of Sight Conserva- 
tion and Work with the Blind, 1390 Miller 
St., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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*CATES, Judge C. C., Jr. (d) 
Attorney, 507 
N. C. 


Wildwood Lane, Burlington, 


*CATHEY, Judge Sam (4d) 
Attorney, 1101 Jackson Bldg., Asheville, N. C 


CAUFFMAN, Josef G. (g) 
Prin., Overbrook School for the Blind, 64th 
and Malvern Ave., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


CERVANTES, Mrs. Victoria (d) 
Public Relations, Lighthouse Soc. for the 
Blind, 2315 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


*CHALKER, Miss Alma (c) 
Caseworker, N. C. St. Com. for the Blind, 
470 N. W. Broad St., Southern Pines, N. C. 


CHAMBERLIN, John (c) 
Supervising Instr., Bucks Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
~ the Blind, 171 S. Main St., Doylestown, 
‘a. 


CHAMBLISS, Jack (d) 
Attorney, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHANG, Mrs. Edith A. (c) 
Home Teacher, Bur. of Sight Conservation 
and Work with the Blind, 1390 Miller St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


*CHAPMAN, Kathryn D. (b) 
Counselor, Dist. Off., Voc. Rehab., 
St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 

*CHAPPELL, J. H. (b) 

Rehab. Specialist, Off. Voc. Rehab., 
Health, Educ. and Welfare, 
D.C. 

CHARNES, Edith F. (c) 

Home Teacher, St. Bd. of Educ. of the Blind, 
St. Office Bldg., Hartford, Conn. 

CHEALANDER, Mrs. Harriet C. (f) 

Dir., Recreation and Educ., Braille Inst. 
of Amer., Inc., 741 N. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 29, Calif. 

CHELSKI, Mike (a) 

Shop Supv., Butler Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 308 W. Cunningham St., Butler, Pa. 

*CHERLIN, Mary J. (c) 

Home Teacher, R. I. St. Bur. for the Blind, 
24 Exchange Pi., Providence, R. I. 

*CHERRIX, Mrs. Bernice (i) 

Asst. Vending Stands Supv., Dela. Com. for 
aw! Blind, 305 W. 8th St., Wilmington 1, 
a. 


819 9th 


Dept. 
Washington 25, 


*CHILDRE, Truett (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, St. Com. for the Blind, 
1074 M and M Bidg., Houston, Texas. 
CHILES, J. E. (g) 
Prin., Ark. School for the Blind, 2600 W. 
Markham, Little Rock, Ark. 
CHLUPSA, Mrs. Harriett (a) 
Recreation Supv., Nassau Br., Industria] 
Home for the Blind, 199 Merrick Rd., Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y 
CHRISTENSEN, Carl (h) 
Supv., Wayne Co. Library for the Blind, 
Grand River and Trumble, Detroit, Mich. 
CHRISTIAN, Mrs. Perry (d) 
Halistead, Pa. 
CHRISTMAN, Bryant (d) 
Christman Hardware Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*CHRISTMAN, Mrs. Henry R. (a) 
Exec. Dir., Berks Co. Assn. for the Blind, 
Inc., 2020 Hampden Blvd., Reading, Pa. 
CLARK, Mrs. Carolyn T. (d) 
Secy., Dela. Com. for the Blind, 305 W. 8th 
St., Wilmington 1, Dela. 
CLARKE, E. M., Jr. (d) 
Secy. of the Board, Washington Co. Br., Pa. 
Assn. for the Blind, 839 N. Main St., Wash- 
ington, Pa. 
CLARK, Merritt (b) 
Placement Specialist, Industrial Home for the 
Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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CLARKE, Mary (c) 
Natl. Dir., Welfare Services, Natl. Inst. for 
the Blind, 929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, 
Ont. 


CLARKE, W. S. (f) 
Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
6152 Tecumseh Rd., E., Windsor, Ont. 


CLAYTON, Mrs. Ruth M. (d 
Secy., Philadelphia Assn. for the Blind, 100 
East Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

CLIFT, E. C. (d) 
Hamilton Natl. 
Tenn. 

*CLUNK, John J. (i) 

Business Enterprises Counselor, Mass. Div. for 

the Blind, 90 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
t*CLUNK, Joseph F. (a) 

Mg. Dir., Philadelphia Assn. for the Blind, 

100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


COHAN, Mrs. Helen K. (c) 
Caseworker, Industrial Home for the Blind, 57 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, 
COHEN, Joe (d) 
116 E. Lafayette St., 
COHOE, Miss Edith (g) 
Supv., Braille and Sight-Saving Classes, Bd. 
of Educ., 453 Stimson Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 
*COLANGELO, Dorothy (c) 
Home Teacher, N. J. St. Com. for the Blind, 
1100 Raymond Blvd., Newark 2, N. J. 
COLE, Gladys (c) 
Home Teacher, Va. Com. for the Visually 
Handicapped, 405 Washington St., Lynchburg, 
Va. 
COLE, John (d) 
Solicitor, Christian Record Benevolent Assn., 
Collegedale, Tenn. 
*COLE, Virginia (e) 
Dir., Div. of Services for the Blind, Dept. 
Social Welfare, 128 State St., Montpelier, Vt. 
*COLEMAN, Virgil T. (c) 
Home Teacher, Va. Com. for the Visually 
Handicapped, 802 Munford Ave., S.E., Roan- 
oke, Va. 
COLLIER, Frank R. (d) 
Secy. of Bd., Northampton Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 730 13th Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 
COLLIER, Mrs. Hazel (c) 
Clerk-Guide, Home Teaching Dept., Bur. for 
the Blind, St. Office Bldg., Jefferson City, Mo. 
*COLLINS, Dorothy (c) 
Home Teacher, Dela. Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 100-106 W. 15th St., Chester, Pa. 
COLLINS, John H. (d) 
Pres., Wilkes-Barre Br., Pa. 
Blind, Second Natl. Bank 
Barre, Pa. 
*COMSTOCK, Gladys (a) 
Exec. Dir., Northampton Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 129 E. Broad St., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


Bank Bidg., Chattanooga, 


Jackson, Tenn. 


Assn. for the 
Bldg., Wilkes- 


*CONNER, Robert (b) 
Placement Specialist, Ala. Inst. for Deaf 
and Blind, Adult Dept., P. O. Drawer 17, 
Talladega, Ala. 

*CONNOR, Mrs. Ethel (c) 
Home Teacher, Bd. of Educ. of the Blind, 
St. Office Bidg., Hartford, Conn. 

*CONNOR, Dr. Gordon (e) 
Adm., St. Paul’s Rehab. Center, Newton 58, 
Mass. P 

CONTI, C. T. (d) 
Bd. Member, Tri-Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, Main and Co. Commerce Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

CONVERSE, Mrs. Philip R. (d 
Com. for Blind, New Bedford Woman's Club, 
240 Palmer St., New Bedford, Mass. 

COOK, George N. (4d) 
Short St., Athens, Tenn. 
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COOK, John J. (d) 
Secy. of Bd., Bedford Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, Ridenour Bldg., Bedford, Pa. 


COOK, Mabel R. (i) 
Member, Bd. of Dir., Washington Soc. for the 
Blind, 1629 Columbia Rd., N.W., Washington, 


D.C 


*COOMBS, Charles Link (h) 
Stereotypist and Printer, Overbrook School 
for the Blind, 64th and Malvern Ave., Phila- 
delphia 31, Pa. 
*COON, Nelson (h) 
Libr., Perkins School for the Blind, Water- 
town 72, Mass. 
COOPER, J. P. (b) 
Counselor, St. Dept. of Edue., Div. of Voc. 
Rehab., 633 Telfair St., Augusta, Ga. 
COOPER, Lizzie B. (d) 
N. C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 


COOPER, Judge R. E. (d) 
Hamilton Co. Court House, 
Tenn. 

COPELAND, Arthur E. (a) 

Dir. of Burwood, Industrial Home for the 
Blind, Cold Spring Harbor, L. I ¥. 

*COPLEN, Mrs. Myrtle (e) 

Supv., Caseworker, Minn. Soc. for the Blind, 
1936 Lyndale Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 

COPPAGE, William T. (a) 

Asst. Supt., Workshop for the Blind, Va. Com. 
for the Visually Handicapped, P. O. Box 259, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

CORBIN, Gladys (d) 

Vending Stand Mgr., Wash. Soc. for the 
Blind, 2300 N. Florida St., Arlington, Va. 

CORLESS, Peter (f) 

Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 412 Queenston 
St., St. Catharines, Ont. 

CORMACK, Mrs. Rose M. (c) 

Home Teacher, Div. for ‘the Wey St. Dept. 
of Public Welfare, Columbia, S. 

CORNELL, R. R. (a) 

Sales Dept., Blinderaft Prod., Can. Natl. Inst. 
for the Blind, 929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, 
Ont. 

‘COSTELLO, Anne M. (h) 

Supt., Clovernook Home for the Blind, 6990 
Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati 31, Ohio. 

*COSTIN, Alice (b) 

Rehab. Counselor, Bur. for the Blind, 420 
College, Springfield, Mo. 

COUCH, Earl C. (d) 

Treas., Pittsburgh Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 1124 Hillsview Ter., Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 

COURTNEY, James O. (d) 

Attorney, 580 W. Union St., Somerset, Pa. 

COURTNEY, Leona M. (c) 

Field Supv., Va. Com. for the Visually Han- 
cates 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21, 
a. 


Chattanooga, 


COUSIN, Mrs. Fannie (d) 
y C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 
> ae 


COVERT, M. Caroline (d) 
Treas., a Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 308 . Cunningham St., Butler, Pa. 
‘COVINGTON, ¢ Christine (b) 
Asst. in Charge, Special Services for the 
Blind, Div. for the Blind, Dept. of Public 
Welfare, P. O. oat 1669, Jackson, Miss. 
COWAN, Dr. Alfred (4) 
1930 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
COWAN, Miss Louise (c) 
Supv. of Home Teaching, Can. Natl. Inst. for 
the Blind, 929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 
*COWAN, Mrs. Marie S. (d) 
House Dir., Men’s Residential Clubhouse, N. Y. 
Assn. for the Blind, 81-65 46th St., Long 
Island City 3, N. Y. 
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*COWGILL, Albert G. (d) 
rin. Emeritus, Overbrook School for the 
Blind, 64th and Malvern Ave., Philadelphia 
31, Pa. 


COWHERD, Mer (h) 


Secy. to Supt., Amer. Printing House for 


the Blind, 1839 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 6, 
Ky. 


COX, Charles E. (a) 
Gen. Mgr., Ky. Industries for the Blind, 2005 
Frankfort Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 


“COX, Hezz M. (i) 
Bus. Ent. Specialist, Ala. Inst. for the Deaf 
and Blind, P. O. Drawer 17, Talladega, Ala. 


COX, Sudie (b) 
Home a a N. C. St. Com. for 
the Blind, P. O. Box 559, Greenville, N. C. 


COYLE, Nina (d) 
Ediphone Typist, Belknap Mfg. Co., 2127 
Sycamore Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 
COZIER, J. Kenneth (d) 
2705 Dryden Rd., Shaker Heights 22, Ohio. 
CRAFFORD, Mrs. Hildred S. (a) 
Supt., Adult Blind Home and Assn. for the 
Blind, 3289 Grove St., Denver 11, Colo. 
*CRANE, Penelope W. (a) 
Exec. Secy., Buffalo Assn. for the Blind, 864 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo 9, 
*CRAMER, T. V. (e) 
Supv., Services for the Blind, Bur. of Rehab. 
Services, St. Office Bldg., Frankfort, Ky. 
*CRAWFORD, Fred L. (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, St. Com. for a Blind, 
1100 Raymond Blvd., Newark 2, N. J 
CRAWFORD, Margaret (c) 
Home Teacher, Pa. St. Council for the Blind, 
1 N. 13th St., Philahelphia, Pa. 
CREAGER, Mrs. Henrietta W. (d) 
Statistician, Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 1607 N 
Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
CREANER, Vernon O. (d) 
Vending Stand Operator, 315 Winthrop, Glass- 
manor, Washington, D. C. 
CREAN, Mrs. Mary M. (c) 
Field Repr., Social Service Dept., Philadelphia 
Assn. for the Blind, 100 E. Price St., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 
*CREECH, Lila (c) 
Caseworker, N. C. Com. for the Blind, P. O. 
Box 342, Windsor, - Cc. 
*CROFT, Rev. A. D. 
Pres., Assn. of the Blind of S. C., 1501 C 
federate Ave., P. O. Box 2, Columbia, S. C. 
*CROFT, Gerel E. (a) 
Exec. Dir., Bedford Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 209 W. Pitt St., Bedford, Pa. 
CROOKS, Ethel E. (c) 
Home Teacher, Lycoming Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 1246 Vine St., Williamsport, 
Pa. 
*CROSS, C. G. (h) 
Mer. Editor, Christian Record Benevolent 
Assn., Inc., 3705 S. 48th St., Lincoln 6, 
Nebr. 
*CROSSMAN, Evelyn M. (c) 
Home Teacher, R. I. St. Bur. for the Blind, 
24 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 
*CROUCH, Howard (c) 
Caseworker, N. C. Com. for the Blind, P. O. 
Box 311, Bryson City, N. C. 
CROUTCH, Albert (d) 
Read House, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CROWLEY, Genevieve (c) 
Home Teacher, Services for the Blind, St. 
Dept. of Social Security, Tacoma 2, Wash. 
CRUMP, Edward, Jr. (d) 
Member, Exec. Com., Pittsburgh Br., Pa. 
Assn. for me Blind, 308 S. Craig St., 'Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 


on- 
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*CRUMRINE, B. Eugene (b) 
Rehab. Supv., St. Council for the Blind, 550 
Education Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 


oes. Dr. Francis J. (e) 
Secy., Dela. Com. Pe sean Blind, 305 W. 
Beh St. Wilmington !}, 


*CUMMINGS, Mrs. Katherine V. (e) 
Adm. Asst., Dela. Com. for the Blind, 305 W. 
&th St., Wilmington 1, Dela. 


CUMMINGS, Serena M. (g) 
ies. Blind and Partially Seeing a 
Mass. Dept. of Educ., 200 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 


CURRAN, Edward (e) 
Trade Inst.-Mgr., Workshop, Mass. Div. of 
the Blind, 33 Highland St., Worcester, Mass. 
*CUTTING, ages (b) 
Supt., N. C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, 
Butner, N. C. 
CYPIHOT, Father Jean (g) 
Superior, is Braille ,_~ 500 Claremount 
Ave., Westmount, Montreal, ‘Que. 
ah Jeanne (c) 
Louis Bevitle Inst., 500 Claremont, 
Wasteenant Montreal, Que. 
DACH, J. Sidney (e) 
Dir., N. H. Assn. a. the Blind, 16544 N. 
Main. St., Concord, 
*D’ALLEGRO, Joseph , iG 
Teacher, Pa. Working Home for the Blind, 
— St. and Lexington Ave., Philadelphia, 
a 
DAMERY, Gordon H. 
49 Euclid Ave., Sorieeheld, Mass. 
DANGEL, Mrs. Edward M. (d) 
65 Hammond &t., Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 
DANIEL, Mrs. Johnnie B. (c 
Social Analyst, Supv Home Teachers, 
Dept. of Public. "Welfare, St. Welfare 
Bldg., Boyd and Third, Baton Rouge, La. 
sy i ae William L. (b) 
t. Prof., Texas Technological College, Lub- 
oa: Texas. 
DAVID, Beatrice Mary (c) 
Home Teacher, Fla. Council for the Blind, 
P. O. Box 1229, Tampa 2, Fila. 
DAVIDOW, Mae E. (g) 
Teacher, Overbrook School for the Blind, 
64th and Malvern Ave., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
a. Ouear Cc. (b) 
Com. for the 


exas 
Blind. 102 vr Crockett St., Rm. 304, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
*DAVIS, Audrey A. (c) 
Home Teacher, Va. Com. for the Visually 
Handicapped, 156 Virginia Ave., Danville, Va. 
*DAVIS, Carl J. (g) 
ee School for the Blind, Watertown 72, 
‘ass. 





*DAVIS, F. E. (h) 
Supt., Amer. Printing House for the Blind, 
1839 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 
DAVIS, Mrs. Floyd (d) 
Trustee-Alternate, Butler Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, May Stop, Evans City, Pa. 
DAVIS, & a (d) 

Secy. Cambria Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for "the. Blind” 228 Vine St., Johnstown, Pa. 
aere, Lillie (b) 

N. ts Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 
*DAVIS, Mrs. Mattie W. (d) 

2420 Center St., ya Rock, Ark. 
DAVIS, Rev. Donald (c) 

ae W. Sist St., (oo. Apt., Brooklyn 24, 


DAWSON, Christena (c) 
Home T » Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
397 Water St., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Bawact, Robert E. (d) 
Pres., Lackawanna Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, W. Scranton High School, Scranton, 
a. 


*DAY, Billy M. (b) 
Counselor, Services for the Blind, P. 0. Box 
49, Kosciusko, Miss. 


SDAY, Dave Lee (b) 
Supv., Rehab. for the Blind, 303 St. Office 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


DAY, Dr. R. F. (d) 
408 E. Main, Jackson, Tenn. 


DEAN, H. E. (d) 
623 Houston St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DEAN, Mrs. Margaret (d) 
623 Houston St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DEAN, Russell J. N. (f) 
Special Asst. to Dir., Off. Voc. Rehab., Rm. 
3309, Dept. Sale Educ., and Welfare 
Washington 26, D. 


*De ANGELIS, Gerald J. (b) 
Industrial Home for the Blind, 57 Willoughby 
St., Brooklyn 1, 7 


*De ANGELIS, William (a) 
Comptroller, Dela. Co. Br., Pa. Aga. for the 
Blind, 100 W. 15th St., Chester, Pa. 


De COBOS, Dra. Olga M. Irizarry (g) 
Teacher, Fundacion Cultural” “Varona Sua- 
rez,” Avenida de Las Palmas No. 15, Mari- 
anao, Havana, Cuba. 


DEGERING, C. W. (h) 
Editor, “Christian Record,” 3705 S. 48th St., 
Lincoln 6, Nebr. 


DEGERING, Mrs. Etta B. (h) 
Lib., Christian Record Benevolent Assn., 3705 
S. 48th St., Lincoln 6, Nebr. 
DeGRIAZNOV, Mrs. Martha (c) 
Chief, Blind Aid Bur., Fresno Co. Dept. of 
Public Welfare, P. O. Box 791, Fresno, Calif. 
*DeLANY, Harry ag oe 
Exec. Dir., Ga. for the Blind, 890 
Memorial Dr., S.E., oy Ce 16, Ga. 
*DeLANY, Mrs. Harry (e) 
Exec. Asst., Ga. Assn. for the Blind, 890 
Memorial Dr., S.E., Atlanta 16, Ga. 
*DELBRIDGE, Mrs. Alice H. (d) 
P. O. Box 5393, Richmond, Va. 
*DELBRIDGE, Joseph Billy (e) 
State Mgr. of Canteen Service, Va. Assn. of 
Workers for the Visually Handicapped, P. 0. 
Box 5393, Richmond, Va. 
*DELLETTE, Izette (c) 
Home Teacher, N. J. Com. for is J Blind, 
1100 Raymond Blvd., Newark 2, N. 
a a M. C. (d) 
Secy. of Lancaster Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 900 Grand View Blvd., Lan- 
caster, 
DeLONG, ans J. (c) 
Home Teacher, 126 Brentwood Dr., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
de MANALICH, Dra. Maria Miranda (f) 
Dir., Fundacion Cultural Para Ciegos, “Varo- 
na Suarez,” Avenida de las Palmas No. 15, 
Marianao, Habana, Cuba. 
*DEMANOP, Sebastian (c) 
Home Teacher, Dela. Com. for the Blind, 
305 W. 8th St., Wilmington 1, Dela. 
*DeMARTINO, peether R. (b) 
Voc. Counselor, Bd. of Educ. of the Blind, 
St. Office Bldg., Hevitona, Conn. 
DEMING, Harold B. (d) 
1473A Cedar Ave., 
DENNIS, Edwin H. (b) 
Rehab. Specialist, Ala. Soc. for Crippled 
Children and Adults, 1852 Springhill Ave. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Beach 13, Calif. 
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SNTON, Keith E. (d) 
Or. Summer School for the Adult Blind, 
Mont. Assn. for the Blind, P. O. Box 25, 
Helena, Mont. 


*DERGANC, Mildred (b) 
Sep, N. Y. Assn. for the Blind, 111 E. 59th 
. New York 22, N. Y. 


Pen Robert T. (d) 
Past Pres., Pa. Fed 
Heights, Beaver Falls, 


DeWITT, Mrs. Mary K. (a) 
Mg. Dir., Blind bg Assn., Inc., 
St. * Binghamton, N. 


DEXTER, John W. (a) 
Exec. Secy., Duluth Lighthouse for the Blind, 
Duluth, Minn. 


DIAMOND, Felix (d) 
660 Georgia Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DICKENS, —~ _ (c) 

Caseworker, N. Com. for the Blind, Wel- 
fare Dept., Thomasville N. 

DICKENSON, Mrs. Frances (ec) 
Field Repr., N. J. Com. for the Blind, 1100 
Raymond Blvd., Newark 2, N. J. 

DICKINSON, Catherine (g) 
Social Worker, N. Y. Inst. for the Education 
of o Blind, 999 Pelham Pky., New York 69, 
N. 


of tony Blind, Patterson 


18 Court 


*DIC lt Mr. Raymond M. 

Supt., Ill. Ind. Home for the “Blind, 1900 S. 
Marshall Blvd., Chicago 23, Tl. 

*DICKINSON, Mrs. Raymond M. (d) 

1900 S. Marshall Blvd., Chicago 23, I! 

*DIEHL, William H. (b) 

Counselor, St. Council for the Blind, Km. 101, 
St. Office Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

DIETER, Richard (b) 

Supv., Minn. Services for the Blind, 117 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

*DIGGS, Virginia (c) 

Home Teacher, Va. Com. for the Visually 
Handicapped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 
21, Va 

DILLMAN, F. D. (b) 

Rehab. Counselor, Fla. Council for the Blind, 
P. O. Box 1151, Daytona Beach, Fla 

“DINSMORE, Annette B. (f) 

Consultant, Deaf-Blind Dept., Amer. i, for 
the Blind, 15 W. 16th 9 New York 11, N. Y. 

DINSMORE, Raymond J. 

Bus. Mgr., Blind Industrial Workers Aséen., 
1072 Bergen St., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 

*DITZLER, Harry (g) 
Dir. of Music, N. M. School for the Blind, 
P. O. Box 32, Alamogordo, N. M. 

DOBBS, James (d) 
1727 F St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

DODRILL, Buell E. (b) 
see, Fla. Council for the Blind, 1150 
S. W. Ist St., Miami, Fla. 

DODSON, Mrs. Elizabeth (i) 

3212 10th Place, S.E., Washington, D. C. 

*‘DOLAN, Margaret (b) 

Rehab. Counselor, Mo. Bur. for the Blind, 
602 Louderman Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

DOLE, Robert F. (e) 

Exec. Dir., United Cerebral Palsy, 136 Boyls- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

DONALDSON, Mary (d) 

Steno., Dept. Public Welfare, 
Tenn. 

DONALDSON, William (i) 
Operation Supv., Canteen and Cafeteria Dept., 
om. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 1425 Crescent 

, Montreal, Que. 

Domian Stanley (f) 

Dir. of Training, Pilot Dogs, Inc., 625 W. 
Town St., Columbus 22, Ohio. 


Tiptonville, 
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*DORAN, Walter (f) 
Instructor-Trainer, Pilot Dogs, Inc., 625 W. 
Town St., Columbus 22, Ohio. 


DORF, Mr. Jean (d) 
600 D St., S.E., Washington, D. C. 


DORF, Mrs. Maxine (h) 
Braille Inst., Div. for ee ie Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, 


DORSCHEID, Dr. E. J. (d) 
1127 Volunteer Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DOUDS, Mr. Dale (d) 
Pres., Mercer Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 121 Clinton St., Greenville, Pa. 
DOWDY, O. L. (4) 
724 N. 22nd Ave., Humboldt, Tenn. 
DOYON, Paul (d) 
Musician, 5433 Ave. Brodeur, Notre-Dame de 
Grace, Montreal 28, Que. 
DUBROW, Paul (d) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DUELLING, Caroline (d) 
Fiscal and Accountant Officer, Fla. Council 
for the Blind, P. O. Box 1229, Tampa 2, Fla. 


*DUFFIELD, Dean C. (h) 
Treas., Christian Record Benevolent Assn., 
Inc., 3705 S. 48th St., Lineoln 6, Nebr. 

DUMBAUGH, Ear! (d) 
Second Vice-Pres., Butler Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 308 W. Cunningham St., But- 
ler, Pa. 

DUMBLETON, Philip J. (b) 
Social Service Supv., Services to the Blind, 
Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 2385 N. Lake Dr., 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 

DUNCAN, Mrs. Harriette (a) 
Asst. Dir., Bur. of Sight Conservation and 
Work with the Blind, Queen Liliuokalani 
Bidg., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

*DUNN, Ambrose (d) 
Stand Operator, Div. for the Blind, P. O. 
Stand, Jackson, Miss. 

“DUNN, Mrs. Ambrose (d) 
Stand Operator, Div. for the Blind, P. O. 
Stand, Jackson, Miss. 

DURGIN, Edward F. (b) 
Agent, Industries for the Blind, 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

*DURNALL, Mrs. Ruth T. (c) 
Field Worker, Dela. Com. for the Blind, 305 
W. 8th St., Wilmington 1, Dela. 

*DUTKO, Mrs. Thelma Mae (e) 
Home Teacher, Pa. Assn. for the Blind, Mont- 
gomery Co. Br., 1106 W. Main St., Norris- 
town, Pa. 

DUVALL, Edward, Jr. (i) 
Officer, Bd. of Dir., Washington Soc. for the 
Blind, 2809 N .Underwood St., Arlington, Va. 

DYER, Otis C. (b) 
Supv. of Guidance, Dept. of Educ., Div. of 
Voce. Rehab., 129 St. Office Bidg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 

DYER, William H. (i) 
Member, Bd. of Dir., Washington Soc. for 
the Blind, 5037 Loughboro Rd., N.W., Wash- 
ington, 6. 

*DYKEMA, Dorothy (c) 
Home Teacher, Div. for the Blind, Dept. Pub- 
lic Welfare, 160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 

DYKES, Clarence (d) 
815 Broad St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

DZIK, David (d) 
Optometrist, Chattanooga Bank Bidg., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

*EASON, Ben (d) 
Ins. Salesman, 211 Georgetown Rd., Raleigh, 
N. C. 


100 Inman 


*EASON, Mrs. Doris H. (c) 
Caseworker, N. C. Com. for 34 Blind, Wake 
Co. Welfare Dept., Raleigh, N. 
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EASTIN, G. H. (b) 
Placement Agent, Dept. of Educ., St. Office 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

EATON, Allen (b) 
Consultant, Off. Voc. Rehab., Crestwood, 
N. Y. 


EBEL, Lowell M. (b) ‘ 
Rehab. Counselor, Services for the Blind, 
St. of Kansas, 125 N. Hillside, Wichita, 
Kan. 

EBELING, Willi H. (f) 

Member, Bd. of Trustees, The Seeing Eye, 
Inc., Lake Openaka, Dover, N. J. 

EBER, Dr. Herbert W. (b) 

Prof. of Psychology, Ala. College, P. O. Box 
186, Mortevallo. Ala. 

*ECKSTEIN, Mrs. Clara (g¢) 

Braille Teacher, T. M. Peirce School, 23rd and 
Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

EDELSTEIN, Mrs. Sam (d) 

702 Battery Pl., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

EDMONDSON, Stanley D. (f) 

Supt., Central W. Div., Can. Natl. Inst. for 
the Blind, 1031 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 10, 
Man. 

EDWARDS, Carlton F. (d) 

Budget Officer, N. C. Com. for the Blind, 
P. O. Box 2658, Raleigh, N. C. 

*EGAN, John P. (ic) 

Sr. Caseworker, Div. of the Blind, 90 Tre- 
mont St., 5th Floor, Boston, Mass. 

— Edward D. (d) 

. O. Box 8704, Dallas 16, Texas. 

anemia Dave (d) 

Broadway Feed Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

*ELIKAN, Ethel! Claire (a) 

Caseworker, Seeing Hand Assn., 737 Market 
St., Wheeling, W. Va. 

*ELLIOTT, Mary E. (h) 

Secy. to Editor, “Our Special’ and “Home 
Teacher,” Natl. Braille Press, Inc., 88 St 
Stephen St., Boston 15, Mass. 

ELLIS, David (d) 

345 Clinton Ave., Apt. 14B, Brooklyn 38 
_ & 


ELMORE, Sarah E. (b) 
Home Ind. Counselor, N. C. Com. for the 
Blind, P. O. Box 7066, Asheville, N. C. 
*EMANUELE, George J. (e) 
Dir., Med. and Social Services, Fla. Council 
for the Blind, P. O. Box 1229, Tampa 2, Fla 
EMBREY, Joseph (i) 
Stand Program Cashier, Washington Soc. for 
the Blind, 2324 F St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 
“EMERSON, onatenee C. (ce) 
ort. Caseworker, H. Assn. Aa the Blind, 
155% N. Main St., Culeece N. 
ENOC H, Bettye Lou (b) 
N. C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 
N. C. 
EPPS, Mrs. Helen C. (c) 
Supv., Va. Com. for the Visually Handicapped, 
508 St. James St., Richmond, Va. 
ERTEL, Herbert H. (d) 
Secy. of Bd., Lycoming Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 1301 Hepburn St., Williamsport, 
Pa. 
* ESKELUND, Ellen (b) 
Counselor, Div. of Services for the Blind, 
Voc. Rehab, 178 Middle St., Portiand, Me. 
ETZOLD, Dr. Hellmuth (h) 
Lab. Research Engr., Amer. Fdn. for the 
Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
*EVANS, Donivan L. (i) 
Field Supv., Services for the Blind, 85 S. 
Washington Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
EVANS, Freddie W., Jr. (i) 
Asst. Supv., Bus. Enterprises, Dept. of Educ., 
Div. of Voc. Rehab., 406 Bankers Insurance 
Bidg., Macon, Ga. 
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EVANS, S. J. (f) 
Natl. Dir., Occupational Services, Can. Nat), 
Inst. for the Blind, 929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 
17, Ont. 


*EVANS, Walter (b) 
Caseworker, St. Council for the Blind, Dept, 
Public Welfare, 1213 14th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 


*EVERIST, Thomas B. (a) 
Exec. Dir., Bucks Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 171 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
FAHEY, W. A. (c) 
Sight Conservation Consultant, St. of La., P. 
O. Box 4065, Baton Rouge 4, 
FALK, Mr. Abbey (b) 
Voc. Rehab. Counselor, N. Y. St. Com. for 
the Blind, 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
FARGASON, W. H. (b) 
Councelor, Dept. of Educ., Div. of Voc. Rehab., 
1430 W. Peachtree * -. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
FARRAR, Floyd E. 
Prin., Tenn. School ‘tbe the Blind, Donelson, 
Tenn. 
*FARRELL, Dr. Gabriel (d) 
hester, Mass. 
FAY, Margaret M. (d) 
Subscription Secy., Amer. Fdn. for the Blind, 
15 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
FEARY, Mary Jane C. (c) 
Caseworker, N. H. Assn. for the Blind, 155% 
N. Main St., Concord, N. H. 
FEHRENBACH, Albert F., Jr. (b) 
Teacher, Special Activities, Dir. Texas Lions 
League Adjustment Center, P. O. Box 247, 
Kerrville, Texas. 
FEIGHT, Mrs. Betty (c) 
Home Visitor, Bedford Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 209 W. Pitt St., Bedford, Pa. 
*FELDMAN, Leon (a) 
Exec. Dir., Erie Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 230 E. 21st St., Erie, Pa. 
FELTS, Maurice (c) 
Home Teacher, Tenn. Welfare Dept., 303 Cot- 
ton States Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
FENTON, T. R. (a) 
Mgr., Montreal Assn. for the Blind, 6980 
Sherbrooke St., W., Montreal, Que. 
FERGUSON, D. (f) 
Field Secy., 4 Grant Blvd., University Gar- 
dens, Dundas, Ont. 


_ *FERRELL, William J. (b) 


Asst. Supv., Rehab. of the Blind, Tenn. Dept. 
of Public Welfare, 303 State Office Bidg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
*FERRELL, Mrs. William J. (d) 
Sr. Steno., Tenn. Dept. of Public Health, 
602 Cordell Hull Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
FILDERMAN, Dr. Irving (b) 
Optometrist, 811 Three Sisters Bldg., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
FINKELSTEIN, Judge M. B. (d) 
Second Div., Chancery Court, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
FIORI, Frank J. (d) 
Pres., Armstrong-Indiana Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 321 Second St., Leechburg, Pa. 
FIRSH, Edith (c) 
Supv. of Training. Chicago Lighthouse for the 
Blind, 1850 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, IIl. 
FISH, Dr. R. G. (d) 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Paris, Tenn. 
FISHER, Mrs. Max (d) 
Secy. of Bd., Berks Co. Assn. for the Blind, 
521 Carsenia Ave., Pennside, Reading, Pa. 
FISHERING, George W. (d) 
1018 Kinnaird Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FITZMAURICE, Marie (c) 


Home -Teacher, N. Y. Assn. for the Blind, 


111 E. 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
FLANIGEN, Rev. Geo. J. (d) 
214 E. 8th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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FLETCHER, Lydia M. ie) 


Casework Supv., Rl. Bur. for the Blind, 


o4 Exchange Pl., Providence, R. 


FLINN, Frank H. (f) 


Supt., Maritime Div., Can Natl. Inst. for the 


Bl ind, 172 Almon St., Halifax, N. S. 


FLOGSTAD, Yvonne (c) ) 
Rehab. Worker, St. Services for the Blind 
Dept. Public Health, 117 University Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


FLORETTA, Sister -M., O.P. (gz) } 
Supt., Lavelle Se hool for the Blind, 221 St 
and Paulding Ave., New York 69, mM. Fe 


FLOWERS, Mrs. Annie (d) 

N. C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butnei 
N. C. 
FLOYD, Mary (a) : : 
Asst. Dir., N. Y. Assn for the Blind, 111 E. 
59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


FLYNN, Edmund L. (d) 
Pres.. Bedford Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 209 W. Pitt St., Bedford, Pa. 


FODEN, Mrs. Marjory B. (c) 
Preschool Counselor and Pub. Health Nurse, 
Bd. of Educ. of the Blind, St. Office Bldg., 
Hartford, Conn. 


FOGG, Joseph B. (d) 

Treas.. Westmoreland Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 133 Morey PIl., Greensburg, Pa. 

FOOTE, Brainard (d) 

The Foote System, Caldwell, N. J. 

FOOTE, Charles W. (f) ’ 
Sales Megr., Natl. Industries for the Blind, 
22 W. 17th St., New York 11, N. Y 

FOOTE, Dr. Franklin M. (f) 

Exec. Dir., Natl. Soc. for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y 

FORD, A. C., M.D. (d) 

622 Georgia Ave., Robinson Apt., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 

FORD, Richard B. (d) 

Attorney, 14 Bank of Asheville Blidg., Ashe- 
ville, N. ¢ 

FORTNER, Dr. William H. (d) 

106 College St., Trenton, Tenn. 

FORWARD, Sophy Louise (c) ; 
Consultant, Home Teaching, St. Council fo 
the Blind, P. O. Box 1049, Harrisburg, Pa. 

FOSTER, Lawrence A. (b) 

Voc. Counselor, Fla. Council for the Blind, 
P. O. Box 669, Pensacola, Fla. 

FOSTER, Miss M. Vesta (c) 

Medical Social Worker, Harris Co. Assn. for 
the Blind, 3530 W. Dallas, Houston 6, Texas 

FOUSER, Edward Francis (f) 

Dir. of Training, Guiding Eyes for » Blind, 
Inc., Box 163, Yorktown Heights, N. 

FOX, Mrs Archie (c) 

Social Worker, Tenn. Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Lookout St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

FOX, Mrs. Mary (a) 

Exec. Dir., Kern Co. Braille Center, 1305 K 
t., Bakersfield, Calif. 

FOX, Virginia (ec) 

Social Worker, Cleveland Soc. for the Blind, 
1958 E. 93rd St., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

FRAMPTON, J. V. (d) 

First Vice-Pres., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
666 Quaker State Bldg., Oil City, Pa. 

FRANK, Wallace E. (d) 

Head, Bio-Engineering Br., Franklin Inst., 
20th St. and Parkway, a tasenpon 3, Pa. 

I RANKE, Mrs. Howard W. 

Exec. Seey., Assn. for png ’Blind of _Roches- 
ter, Inc., 439 Monroe Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


“FRANKENTHALER, Irene (d) 


Amer. Fdn. “7 the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., 
New York 11, N. Y¥. 
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"FRANKS, Gladys C. (h) 


Libr., Free Library of Philadelphia, Dept. for 
the Blind, 17th and Spring Garden, Phila- 
delphia 30, Pa. 


FRANKSTON, Mortimer M. (a) 
Bus. Mgr., Philadelphia Assn. for the Blind, 
100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


FRAZIER, Mrs. Grace (b) 
N. C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 
N. C. 
FRAZIER, J. B. (d) 
Congressman, 211 Glenwood Dr., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
FRASIES, John E., M.D. (d) 
} Doc tors Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
F RAZIER, Robert (b) 
C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 
N. C. 
FREBURGER, Milton T. (a) 
Asst. Supt., Md. Workshop for = Blind, 
2901 Strickland St., Baltimore 23, 
FREEDMAN, Saul (b) 
Psychologist, N. Y. Assn. for the Blind, 111 
». 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
FREID, Dr. Jacob (f) 
Exec. Dir., Jewish Braille Inst. ¥ Amer., 
Inec., 48 E. 74th St., New York, N. 
FRELLY, Eunice (c) 
Home Teacher, Dept. of Public Welfare, 160 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, 
FREY, Clifford F. (4) 
Pres., Northampton Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 5 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
FRIEDMAN, Ruth V. (f) 
Supv., Information and Referral Services, 
Amer. Fdn. for the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 
FRIEND, Richard R. (b 
Supv. of Rehab., N. J. St. Com. for the Blind, 
10 3rd St., Newark, N. J. 
FRIES, Emil B. (d) 
Instr., Piano Tuning and Repair, Piano Hos- 
pital and Training Center, 2606 E. 7th, Van- 
couver, Wash. 
FRYDA, Paul A. (a) 
Gen. Mer., Industries 3 ene Blind, 3320 W. 
Vliet St., Milwaukee 8, 
FULLER, Ear! (d) 
Shop Employee, Fayette Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 51 N. Mt. Vernor Ave., Union- 
town, Pa. 
FURMAN, Mrs. Mary Ethel (d) 
1350 S. Short Dr., Erie, Pa. 
GAFFNEY, Emily C. (b) 
Rehab. Worker, St. Bur. of Services for the 
Blind, 117 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
GAFFNEY, Hugh G. (c) 
Med. Counselor, Fla. Council for the Blind, 
796 S. W. 6th St., Miami 36, Fla. 
GAHMAN, Harold E. (d) 
633 S. Westend Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
GALNES, Wm. Beverly (e) 
Supv., Dept. of Voce. Rehab., Services for the 
Blind, 129 St. Office Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
GALE, Bertha (c) 
Asst., Nursery School, Philadelphia Assn 
for the Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 
i4, Pa. 
GALLAGHER, Michael A. (i) 
Supv., Bus. Enterprises, St. Council for the 
Blind, Harrisburg, Pa. 
GALLOZZI, Charles (h) 
Asst. Chief, Div. for the oe Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. 
GARDNER, Mrs. Andrew (d) 
1806 McClung St., Charleston, W. Va. 
GARDY, Susanne (c) 
Prevention of Blindness Worker, Bucks Co. 
Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 308 W. Cunning- 
ham St., Butler, Pa. 
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OARTIELD. James B. 
Pres., Los Angeles P- Club of Adult Blind, 
320 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


GARRAHAN, Ralph K. (d) 
Secy. of Bd., Wilkes-Barre Br., Pa. Assn 
4 the Blind, P. O. Box 431, Ft. Lauderdale, 
la. 


a mg oy ag John G. (d) 
der Dogs for the Blind, 800 Natl. 
Beak’ mide. Detroit 26, Mich. 

GARRETT, Charles R. (c) 
Caseworker, N. C. Com. on the Blind, 91 
Hillcrest Dr., Concord, N. 

*GARRIS, Myrtle (d) 
eo Operator, St. Agr. Bidg., Raleigh, 


*GATTIS, Carlos (d) 
Township Rd., Rt. No. 8, Fayetteville, Ark. 
GAWLOR, J. R. (c) 
Home Teacher, Div. for the Blind, Dept. of 
Public Welfare, Columbia, S. C. 
GENTRY, E. H. (a) 
Dir., Adult Blind Dept., Ala. Inst. for Deaf 
and Blind, P. O. Drawer 17, Talladega, Ala. 
GENTRY, Dr. J. A. (d) 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 
GEOGHEGAN, James (i) 
Supv., Bus. Enterprises, Industrial Home for 
agrees 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, 


GEORGE, Miss Neda (d) 
603 S. Boynton Ter., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*GERBER, William (a) 
Production, Benfold Div., Philadelphia Assn. 
4 the Blind, 229 N. 63rd St., Philadelphia, 
a. 
GERMAN, Lester R. (a) 
Dir., Dept. for the Handicapped, Brooklyn 
Bur. of Social Services and Children’s Aid 
Sockets, 285 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17, 


GIBBONS, Ellen (a) 
Exec. Dir., Wilkes-Barre Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 35 E. Union St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
*GIBBS, Marion (Mrs. (c) 
Home Teacher, We Help Ourselves, Inc., 1331 
Emerson St., N.W., Washington 11, C. 
GIBSON, Mrs. Amedee (h) 
Chm., Com. on Baha’i Service for the Blind, 
842 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
*GIDEON, Mrs. Henry J. (a) 
Dir., Church Work Among the Blind, Pro- 
testant Episcopal City Mission, 225 S. 3rd 
St., Phiadelphia 6, Pa. 
GILBERT, Hon. A. Francis (d) 
res., Lower Susquehanna Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, Middleburg, Pa. 
GILBY, N. E. (f) 
Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
499 N. Cumberland St., Port Arthur, Ont. 
GILLINGHAM, Louise (c) 
Home Teacher, Dept. of Health and Welfare, 
178 Middle St., Portland, Me. 
*GILMARTIN, Thomas (c) 
Supv., Home Teaching and Training, N. Y. 
Assn. for the Blind, 111 E. 59th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 
*GILPIN, Joy (c) 
Home Teacher, Brooklyn Bur. of Social Serv- 
ice, 285 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
*GISSENDANNER, Sarah V. (c) 
Home Teacher, Va. Com. for the Visually 
Handicapped, 1420 Abingdon Dr., Apt. 138, 
Alexandria, Va. 
*GISSONI, Fred L. (b) 
Placement Counselor, Bur. of Rehab., St. 
Office Bldg., Lexington, Ky. 
*GISSONI, Mrs. Fred a 
Home Teacher, 2428 tway Dr., Southland, 
Lexington, 


GITTELMAN, Ruth (d) 
P. O. Box 1725, Fresno, Calif. 


GLEASON, Frank M. (4d) 
1116 S. Crest Rd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GLENN, Miles A. (b) 
Instr., Vet. Adm. Hospital, P. O. Box 539, 
Tuskegee, Ala. 
GLENN, T. Allen (d) 
Treas., Montgomery Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
Blind, Peoples Natl. Bank, Norristown, Pa, 
GLICKSON, Harry (4d) 
Pittsburgh Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 308 
S. Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
*GLOVER, — S. (a) 
R.F.D. No. 1, Box 207, Mason, Ohio. 
GLOVER, rhe Cc. (d) 
Secy., Blair-Centre Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 1118 12th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
GLOVER, Ovalee (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, Com. for the Blind, 2519 
McKinney Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
GNADE, Margaret (c) 
Prevention of Blindness Worker, Pittsburgh 
Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 308 S. Craig St., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
GODIN, J. A. (f) 
Supt., Que. Div., Can. Natl. Inst. for the 
Blind, 1425 Crescent St., Montreal, Que. 
*GOEHRIG, (Mr.) Jean (e) 
Gen. Mgr., Industries for the Blind of N. Y. 
State, 22 W. 17th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
‘GOLDBERG, Mrs. Marcella C. (c) 
Dir., Welfare Services, Pittsburgh Br., Pa. 
Assn. for the Blind, 308 S. Craig St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 
GOLKA, Robert J. (d) 
400 Warren Ave., Brockton, Mass. 
*GOODRUYM, A. B. (c) 
Caseworker, Services for the Blind, Voc. Re 
hab. Services, 2811 Fair Park Blvd., Little 
Rock, Ark. 
*GORDON, Edwin W. (b) 
Dis. Mgr., St. Council for the Blind, Dept. 
of Welfare, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
GORDON, Winifred H. (d) 
Secy., Off. Voc. Rehab., Dept. Health, Educ., 
and Welfare, Washington 25, c. 
GORE, Mrs. Eleanor (b) 
N.C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 
N. C. 
GORSON, Albert G. (f) 
Exec. Pres., Louis Braille Inst. of Amer., 
rg Hotel Arcade, Madison Ave. at 43rd 
» New York 17, N. Y. 
ll Edward (b) 
Sr. Voc. Counselor, N. J. St. Com. for the 
Blind, 1100 Raymond Blvd., Newark 2, N. J. 
GRABKO, Richard L. (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, Minn. Services for the 
Blind, 117 University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
*GRAHAM, Hilda (c) 
Home Teacher, Dela. Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 100 W. 15th St., Chester, Pa. 
GRANT, Tillman (Judge) (d) 
Court House, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*GRAY, John J. (f) 
Exec. Dir., Pilot Dogs, Inc., 625 W. Town 
St., Columbus 22, Ohio. 
*GREEN, Britt L. 
Rehab. Supv., N. C. Com. for the Blind, P. 0. 
Box 2658, Raleigh, N. C. 
GREEN, Gerald W. (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, Univ. of Kans., Guidance 
Bur., Lawrence, Kan. 
*GREENAWALT, Edwin C. (d) 
7 Penn Lane, W. Chester, Pa. 
GREENE, J. H. (b) 
Counselor, Dept. of Educ., Div. of Voc. 
aes , Saye Bldg., 110 Hancock Ave., Athens, 
a. 
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*GREENSTEIN, Martin (a) 
Factory Supv., Philadelphia Assn. for the 
Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


*GREENWELL, May (d) 
Prod. and Sales Supv., N. Y. St. Com. for the 
Blind, 270 Broadway, New York, 


GREGORY, N. M. (d) 
Athens, Tenn. 


GRILLS, Ian (f) 
Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
300 Colborne St., Brantford, Ont. 
*GROMANN, Mrs. Helen M. (c) 
Home Teacher, N. J. Com. for the Blind, 371 
St. Clark Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 
*GROMANN, John (d) 
$71 St. Clark Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 
GRYFINSKI, Robert R. (b) 


Rehab. Counselor, Minn. Services for the 


Blind, 117 University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
*GUERIN, Mrs. Mary H. (c) 

Dir., Medical Social Services, N. Y. Assn. 

for the Blind, 111 E. 59th St., 

N. Y. 


New York 22, 


GUILLEMETTE, Father J. L. (c) 

Dir., Societe Amicale des Aveugles, 4651 St. 
Denis, Montreal, Que. 

GUTHRIE, Mrs. M. J. (a) 

Exec. Dir., Lighthouse for the Blind, 912 W. 
Broadway, Fort Worth, Texas. 

*HAAG, Elizabeth (c) 
oe Teacher, Div. of Social Adm., Crestline, 
Ohio 

HACKETT, Lemont (c) 

Supv., Home Service Dept., Md. Worksho)» 
for = Blind, 2901 Strickland St., Baltimore 
23, Md. 

HACKETT, Mrs. Lemont (a) 

Adm. Asst., Md. Workshop for the Blind, 
2901 Strickland St., Baltimore 23, Md. 

HACKNEY, Russell, M.D. (d) 

807 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

HAGAN, Mrs. Peter F. (d) 

Bd. Member, Philadelphia Assn. for the Blind, 
1901 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*HAHNEL, Harry (d) 

Piano Tuner, 1518 Summit Ave., 
1, Ohio. 

*HAHNEL, Mrs. Martha Louise (c) 
Home Teacher, 1518 Summit St., 
1, Ohio. 

HAINES, Alice (c) 

Community Services, Columbia Lighthouse for 
oo 500 9th St., S.W., Washington, 


Columbus 


Columbus 


*HALDER, Dr. Ras Mohun (d) 

Embassy of India, Washington 8, D. C. 

*HALDIMAN, Gordon M. (b) 

Counselor, Service to the Blind, Div. 
Asst., 2385 N. 
Wis. 

HALE, Carl (d) 
Hale’s Flower Shop, Volunteer Bldg., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

“HALE, Fuller R. (a) 

Dir., Social Center for the Blind, 604 Uni- 
versity St., Seattle 1, Wash. 

*HALL, Charles F. (h) 

Proofreader, Volunteer Services for the Blind, 
332 S. 13th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

HALL, E. B. (b) 

Instr. Adult Training Center, Fla. Council 
for the Blind, P. O. Box 1910, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

HALL, Mrs. E. B. 

Supt., Adult Training Center, Fla. Council 
~ the Blind, P. O. Box 1910, Daytona Beach, 


Public 
Lake Dr., Milwaukee 11, 


HALL, Lela Moore (ce) 
Supt., Public Welfare, Dept. 


Pub. Welfare, 
Harnett Co., Lillington, N. C. r a 
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HALL, Leon C. (i) 
Supv., Bus. Enterprises, Dept. of Edu., Div. 
of Voe Rehab., 129 St. Office Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 

*HALPERN, Philip (d) 
Shop Worker, N. Y. Assn. for the Blind, 111 
E. 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


*"HALYBURTON, R. R. (d) 
ae Salesman, 512 Hamlet Ave., Hamlet, 
s ~C. 


HAMILTON, Betty Jean (b) 
Instr., Ark. Enterprises for the Blind, 2812 
S. Tyler, Little Rock, Ark. 


*HAMILTON, Paul (c) 
Caseworker, Dept. of Welfare, St. Council 
for the Blind, 334 Morado Dwellings, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


HANCOCK, Aubrey L. (c) 
Supv., Evaluation and Adjustment Unit, 
Columbia Lighthouse for the Blind, 500 9th 
St., S.W., Washington, D. C. 


*HANDEL, Alexander F. (f) 
Consultant in Community Planning, Amer. 
io the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 
ll . 


*HANSON, Howard H. (e) 
Dir., Services to the Blind, New Office Bldg., 
Pierre, S. D. 


HARDIN, Dr. C. P. (4) 

4.1 McCallie, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

HARDIN, Mrs. Reece (d) 

2700 47th St., E., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*HARDY, Martha C. (b) 

Coordinator of Training, Ill. Industrial Home 

and Div. for the Blind, 1900 S. Marshall Blvd., 

Chicago 23, Il. 

HARRIS, Frank (f) 
Trainer, Pilot Dogs, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

HARRIS, Lois (b) 

Asst. Instr., Div. for the Blind, St. Dept. of 
Public Asst., 104 12th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

HARRIS, Mary (c) 

Prevention of Blindness Worker, Dela. Co. 
Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 100 W. 15th St., 
Chester, Pa. 

HARRIS, Sam (d) 

Hamilton Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Tenn. 

*HARRIS, Travis (e) 

Supv., Services for the Blind, Voce. Rehab. 
Services, 503 University Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

HARRIS, Zach, Sr. (c) 

Med. Field Worker, Fla. Council for the Blind, 
P. O. Box 669, Pensacola, Fla. 

HARRISON, Albert D. (b) 

Counselor, Dept. of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 
4065, Baton Rouge, La. 


625 W. Town St., 


Chattanooga. 


t*HARRISON, Philip N. (e) 


Exec. Secy., Pa. Assn. for the Biind, 1607 N. 
2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
*HARRISON, Mrs. Philip N. (h) 
2308 Chestnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
HARSHBARGER, V. S. (e) 
Chief, Bur. for the Blind, Div. of Welfare, 
St. Office Bidg., Jefferson City, Mo. 
*HARTMAN, Mrs. Pear! C. (a) 
Solicitation Dept. Supv., Philadelphia Assn. 
for the Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 
tHARTON, Mrs. Mary E. (c) 
Home Teacher, Div. of Services for the Blind, 
312\% Shannon St., Jackson, Tenn. 
*HARTONG, Jack (g) 
Spec. Educ. Supv., Dept. of Public Welfare, 
400 S. Spring St., Springfield, Il. 
HASKINS, Robert (d) 
55 Academy Rd., Caldwell, N. J. 
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HASTINGS, Winifred I. (a) 
Exec. Secy., Fla. Assn. of Workers for the 
Blind, 601 S. W. 8th Ave., Miami, Fla. 


HATCHER, B. F. (d) 
205 Forrest St., aan te Tenn. 
*HATHAWAY, Donald W. 
Dir., Hadley School for the Blind, P. O. Box 
L., Winnetka, Il. 
*HATHAWAY, William Henry (i) 
Vending Stand Supv., Dela. Com. for the 
Blind, 305 W. 8th St., Wilmington 1, Dela. 
HAYNES, Roy (g) 
Teacher, Ky. School for the Blind, 1867 Frank- 
for Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 
*HAYWISER, Dorothy (c) 
Caseworker, Pittsburgh Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 308 S. Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
HEARTFIELD, Seth, Jr. (i) 
Washington Soc. for the Blind, 3636 16th 
t., N.W., Washington, D. C 
HEAVNER, David (h) 
Electronics Technician, Amer. Fdn. for the 
Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Pah. H. J. (e) 
Supv., Div. of ware for the Blind, P. 0. 
Box 1391, Santa Fe, M. 
*HEEREMANS, Harold 4 (a) 


Exec. Dir., Hazleton Br., Pa. Assn. for the 


Blind, 425 W. Broad St., Hazleton, Pa. 


*HEEREMANS, Mrs. Harold (c) 
Home Therapist, Hazleton Br., Pa. Assn. fo 
the Blind, 425 W. Broad St., Hazleton, Pa. 


HEEREN, Ethel (c) 


Supv. of Training, Chicago Lighthouse for the 


Blind, 1850 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, III. 
t*HEIM, George W. (a) 


Exec. Dir., Mercer Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 


Blind, 69 S. Oakland Ave., Sharon, Pa. 
*HEIN, William H. (b) 


Counselor, N. J. St. Com. for the Blind, 


1100 Raymond Blvd., Newark 2, N. J. 
HEINZE, Mrs. Robert H. (d) 
566 Marietta Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 
HEISLER, William T. (zg) 
Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown 
Mass. 
t*HELD, Marian (a) 
Dir., Dept. Direct Services, N. Y. Assn. for 
he Blind, 111 E. 59th St., New York 22 
, le 


eo 


HELM, Mrs. Leonard S. (zg) 


Teacher, Sight-Saving Dept., 419 W. Grand, 


Jackson, Tenn. 
HEMPERLY, Mrs. E. R. (d) 

1407 Worthington, Memphis, Tenn. 
HEMMING, Harold B., M.D. (d) 

4601 Brainard Rd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
HENRY, Mrs. Alice T. (c) 


Home Teacher, Chester Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 


the Blind, 71 S. First Ave., Coatesville, Pa. 
HENRY, H. W. (f) 

Field Secy., 

230 Strabane Ave., Windsor, Ont. 
*HENRY, Reginald (e) 

Exec. Dir., 

the Blind, 71 S. First Ave., Coatesville, Pa. 


HENRY, Ronald P. (d) 


Information Specialist, Fla. Countil for the 


Blind, P. O. Box 1229, Tampa, Fla. 
HENSON, Norman (e) 


St. Blind Sales, 4825 E. Seven Mile, Detroit, 


Mich. 
HERMAN, Harold L. (h) 


Dir., Pub. Relations, “The Upper Room,” 


1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
HERR, John (d) 
136 Oakland Ave., Greensburg, Pa. 
*HERRING, Irene (e) 
Field Supv., N. C. Com. for the Blind, P. O. 
Box 193, Wilmington, N. C. 


Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 


Chester Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
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HERRON, Mary Anne (c) 
Sr. Welfare Worker, Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Huntington, Tenn. 


HERRON, Thomas (i) 
Stand Program Bookkeeper, Washington Soc. 
for the Blind, 2324 F St., 
D. C. 


N.W., Washington, 


HERZOG, Henry W. (i) 
Bd. of Dir., Washington Soc. for the Blind, 
2324 F St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


HEWITT, Elton T. (d) 
Sub-contract Repr., Chicago Lighthouse for 
the Blind, 1850 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago §, 
Ill. 


HEWLETT, Ronald V. (f) 

Exec. Officer, Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
406 16th Ave., N.W., Calgary, Alta. 

HICKLING, Joyce (c) 

Natl. Secy., Prevention of Blindness and Eye 
Serv. Dept., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 

HICKMAN, Charles N., M.D. (d) 

Bells, Tenn. 

HIDALGO, Mrs. Consuelo (h) 

Mer., Editorial Centro Braille, Viena §&7, 
Coyoaecan, Mexico 21, D. F., Mexico. 

HILGENDORF, Ralph (b) 

Ind. Placement Counselor, Voce. Rehab., 2000 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W. Va. 

HILL, R. J. (f) 
Asst. Supt., 
for the Blind, 172 Almon St., 

HILL, Rev. Tracy (d) 

224 N. Howell Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

HILLARD, Rev. A. R. (d) 

Pres., Erie Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
Box 4, Venango, Pa. 

HILLEGEIST, Charles H. (i) 

Pres., Washington Soc. for the ce 2337 

Calvert Rd., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
HINDMAN, J. E. (d) 

P. O. Box 206, Paris, Tenn. 

HINDS, Mrs. Melissa (c) 

Instr., Adult Blind Dept., P. 0. Drawer 17, 
Talladega, Ala. 

HITCHCOCK, Carol (Mr.) (b) 
Chief, Blind Med. Rehab., Vet. Adm. Center, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

HOBACK, Mrs. H. S. (d) 
221 E. Madison Ave., Athens, Tenn. 

*HOCH, James J. (b) , 
Regional Mgr., St. Council for the Blind 
4431 N. Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

*HODGSON, Ralph F. (b) 

Dist. Mgr., St. Council for the Blind, Miners 
Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

HOFF, Mrs. D. E. (d) 

Treas., Tri-County Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 412 N. 2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

HOLLABAUGH, Dr. Fowler (d) 

1915 Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 

HOLLAND, Dan (i) - 
Bd. Member, Wash. Soc. for the Blind, 4200 
Cathedral Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

*“HOLLAND, Lowell E. (d) 

Student, 511 N. E. 6th St., Big Springs, 
Texas. 

HOLLEMAN, Terrine I. (b) 

Home Ind. Counselor, N. C. Com. for the 
Bind, 220 Nisson Bldg., Winston-Salem, N. 


Maritime Div., Can. Natl. Inst 
Halifax, N. §. 


HOLMES, Dr. C. L. (d) 
444 EB. Main, Jackson, Tenn. 

HOLMES, Douglas P. (c) 
Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
Maritime Div., R. R. No. 1, Lancaster, St. 
John, N. B. 

HOLMES, Mrs. Ernest W. (d) 
336 Cameron St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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HOLT, Mrs. Margie (c) 
Prevention of Blindness Worker, Bucks Co. 
Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 171 S. Main 
St., Doylestown, Pa. 
HONEMANN, Kenneth (i) 
Stand Program Supv., Washington Soc. for 
the Blind, 2504 Parker Ave., Wheaton Hills, 
Silver Spring. Md. 
HOOKER, Gerald W. (b) 
Voc. Rehab. Counselor, Services for the Blind, 
Minn. Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 117 University 
Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
HOOKS, Clyde (d) 
Stand Operator, 1715 Fort Davis St., S.E., 
Washington, D. C. 
*HOOPER, Marjorie S. (h) 
Braille and Large Type Editor, Amer. Print- 
ing House for the Blind, 1839 Frankfort Ave., 
Louisville 6, Ky. 
HOPPENSTEDT, Arthur C. (c) 
Home Teacher, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 526 
W. State St., Rockford, Ill. 
HOPPES, Frank (a) 
Asst. Supt., Washington Training Center for 
the Blind, 104 12th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
HOPPES, Mrs. Mary A. (a) 
Dir., Social Services, Kansas City Assn. for 
the Blind, 1844 Broadway, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
HORSEY, Harold W. (d) 
Bd. Member, Dela. Com. for the Blind, Wil- 
mington Trust Co., Wilmington, Dela. 
*HORST, John A. (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, St. Council for the Blind, 
1213 14th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
HORTON, Clarence (i) 
Stand Supv., St. Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Lewis Cass Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 
*HORTON, Mrs. Florence (c) 
Home Teacher, St. Dept. of Public Welfare, 
160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
*HORTON, Holland N. (b) 
Rehab. Counsellor, Spec. Services, Il]. St. Div. 
of Voc. Rehab., 201 Morris Bldg., Joliet, Il. 
HOSKINS, Leonard (e) 
Supy., Services to the Blind, St. Dept. of 
Eepite Welfare, 2385 N. Lake Dr., Milwaukee, 
is 
HOSLEY, Noel (i) 
Operations Supv., N. C. Com. for the Blind, 
607 Dewey St., Greensboro, N. 
HOUSER, Gerald (d) 
—— Operator, Court House, Chattanooga, 
enn. 
HOUSTON, Miss Dorothy A. (f) 
Registrar, Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 
HOWARD, John H. (d) 
_andee Lancastershire Ins. Co., Chattanooga, 
enn 
HOWE, W. K., Jr. (d) 
Trustee, Amer. Fdn. for the Blind, Commis- 
sioner, N. Y. Com. for the Blind, 1334 Lin- 
coln Alliance Bank Bldg., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
*HOWEILER, George (d) 
Judge, P. O. Box 365, Sandy, Ore. 
**HOYT, Miss Adelia M. (d) 
3050 R St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
HUDSON, W. R. (b) 
Supv., Rehab. Div. for the Blind, Dept. of 
— Welfare, P. O. Box 1547, Meridian, 
iss. 
HUGHES, Mrs. Helen (d) 
Bd. Member, Bedford Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 620 S. Richard St., Bedford, Pa. 
HUGHES, Norma E. (f) 
Secy. Gen., Can. Council of the Blind, 96 
Ridout St., S., London, Ont. 
*HULL, Vernon L. (b) 
Area Supv., Rehab. Services, Va. Com. for 
the Visually Handicapped, 3003 Parkwood 
Ave., Richmond 21, Va. 
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HUME, Thelma (c) 
Home Teacher, Mercer Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 69 S. Oakland Ave., Sharon, Pa. 


HUNLEY, Mrs. Harley (d) 
Adamsville, Tenn. 


*HUNT, Alan Thornton (f) 
Mng. Dir., Braille Institute of America, Inc., 
741 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 


HUNT, Richard (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, Wis. St. Services for the 
Blind, 207 N. Pinkney, Madison, Wis. 


HUNT, Dr. William T. (d) 
1930 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


HUNTER, I. L. (f) 
Asst. Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the 
Blind, 333 Knox Crescent, Ottawa, Ont. 


HURTUBISE, L. P. (b) 
Field. Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
200 Third St., Limoilou, Quebec, Que. 
*HUTCHINSON, Miss Elizabeth L. (f) 
Vice-Pres., The Seeing Eye, Inc., Box 375, 
Morristown, N. J. 
*HUTCHISON, Ella (c) 
Caseworker, Sampson Co. Welfare Dept., N. 
C. St. Com. for the Blind, Clinton, N. C. 
*HUTCHISON, V. M. (c) 
St. Council for the Blind, 101 State Office 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
*HYDE, Arnold (c) 
Supervising Caseworker, N. C. Com. for the 
Blind, P. O. Box 7066, Asheville, N. C. 
*IACURTO, Vincent J. (a) 
St. Council for the Blind, Dept. of Pub. 
Welfare, 1213 14th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
*IERARDI, Francis B. (h) 
Mng. Dir., Natl. Braille Press, Ine., 88 St. 
Stephen St., Boston 15, Mass. 
IKERD, Mrs. Mary (i) 
Home Ind. Service Officer, Div. for the Blind, 
St. Dept. of Pub. Welfare, P. O. Box 49, 
Kosciusko, Miss. 
*ILLINGWORTH, George (d) 
1675 Lawrence Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
INGALLS, F. Abbott (f) 
Dir., Europe-Middle East Region, Amer. Fdn. 
for Overseas Blind, 14 rue Daru, Paris &, 
France. 


t*INGRAM, Miss Eleanor M. (e) 


Adm. Asst., Va. Com. for the Visually Handi- 
capped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21, 
Va. 
*IOCCA, Amol (d) 
612 Maplewood Ave., Ambridge, Pa. 
IRELAND, Ralph R. (g) 
Head, Dept. of Sociology, College of Business 
and Pub. Adm., Univ. of Ariz., Tuscon, Ariz. 
ISLEY, Edgar L. (b) 
Counselor, Rehab. for the Blind, 321 W. Wal- 
nut St., Johnson City, Tenn. 
JACKSON, Roy E. (i) 
Vending Stand Mgf., Ark. Enterprises for the 
Blind, Inc., 109 W. 12th St., Little Rock, 
Ark. 
*JACOBS, Mrs. Sumner C. (h) 
Volunteer Chm., Hand-Transcribing, Natl. 
Braille Press, Inc., 88 St. Stephen St., Boston 
15, Mass. 
JACOBS, Miss Sadie (c) : 
Home Teacher, Div. for the Blind, St. Dept. 
of Welfare, 700 Lafayette St., New Orleans, 
La 


t*JACOBSON, Jake (d) 


Pres., Va. Assn. of Workers for the Blind, 
414 New Kirn Bldg., Portsmouth, Va. 
*JACOBSON, Mrs. Jake (d) 
209 Grayson St., Portsmouth, Va. 
JAHODA, Milton A. (a) 
Exec. Dir., Cincinnati Assn. for the Blind, 
1548 Central Pkwy., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
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JANVIER, Miss Carmelite (c) ~ 
Dir., Div. of Special Services, New Orleans 
Public School System, 703 Carondelet St., New 
Orleans, 

JARRELL, A. P. (e) 
Dir., Voc. Rehab., St. Dept. of Educ., Div. of 
Voc. Rehab., 129 St. Office Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


EDUCATION 


JEFFREY, Herbert D. 
Supt., N.D 
N.D. 


(g) 
. School for the Blind, Bathgate, 


JENKINS, Allen G. (a) 
Oakland Orientation Center for the 
Dept. of Educ., 3601 Telegraph 
Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
*JENKINS, Mrs. Mary E. (d) 
Laughlintown, Pa. 

*JERNIGAN, Kenneth (a) 

Dir., Iowa Com. for the Blind, State House, 
Des Moines 19, Iowa. 

JESSEN, Emily Augusta (c) 

Home Teacher, N. Y. Assn. for the Blind, 
111 E. 69th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

§ JESSEN, Dr. G. N. (d) 

Optometrist, 59 E. Madison, Chicago 3, Ill. 

JOHNS, Frank, Jr. (g) 
Supt., Oakhill School, 
ford, Conn 

JOHNS, William F. (f) 
Exec. Dir., Guide Dogs for the Blind, San 

, Calif. 

JOHNSEN, Mrs. Olaf M. (d) 
Secy., Pa. Assn. for the 
Second St., Harrisburg, Pa 

JOHNSON, Albert B. (d) 
Moore and King, Market St., 
Tenn. 

*JOHNSON, Mrs. Annie B. (c) 
Caseworker, N. C. Com. | ihe Blind, 401 
St. Labor Bidg., Raleigh, N. 

er. Carl A. (i) 

Mer., cession Stands, Cleveland Soc. for 
the Bisa 2275 E. 66th St., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 

JOHNSON, Earlis (d) 

Vending Stand Operator, 1594 Monroe, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

*JOHNSON, Mrs. Eleanor M. (e) 

Acting Adm., R. I. State Bur. for the Blind, 
24 Exchange Pi. Providence 3, R. I. 

JOHNSON, Ernestdeen (c) 
Sr. Home Teacher, Fla. 
Blind, P. O. Box 1161, 

JOHNSON, Frank (a) 
Asst. Dir., Minn. Soc. for the Blind, 1936 
Lyndale Ave., S., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 

*JOHNSON, Harold (c) 

Home Teacher, Div. of Services for the 
Blind, 5683 Maybury Grand, Detroit, Mich. 
*JOHNSON, J. Arthur (a) 
ec. Dir., Columbia Lighthouse for the 
Blind, 500 9th St., S.W., Washington, D. C. 

JOHNSON, Mrs. Jesse (d) 

Secy. of Board, Juniata Fdn. Br., 
- the Blind, 119 Sunset Rd., 


120 Holcomb St., Hart- 


Blind, 1607 N. 


Chattanooga, 


Council for the 
Daytona Beach, Fla 


Pa. Assn. 
Lewistown, 


*JOHNSON, J. Milton (f) 
Dir., Social Welfare Dept., 
of America, Inc., 741 N 
Angeles 29, Calif. 

JOHNSON, J. W., Jr., M.D. (d) 

Interstate Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

*JOHNSON, Margaret (c) 

Home Teacher, Westmoreland Co. Br., Pa. 
Assn. for the Blind, 35 E. Otterman St., 
Greensburg, Pa. 

*JOHNSON, William T. (a) 

Asst. to Dir., Catholic Guild for the Blind, 
Diocese of ee. L. IL, 191 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn 2, N. 

ee ee oS Mrs. ee (a) 

Soc. «> — Blind, 


ec. ighthouse 
2315-21 touts St., St. Louis 3, 


Braille Institute 
. Vermont Ave., 


AND ASSISTANCE 


TO THE BLIND 


JONAS, Richard O. (b) 
Prof. of Psychology, Consultant in Guidance, 
Univ. of Houston, Houston 4, Texas 


JONES, Mrs. Betty Mayer ( 
Chm., Denver Unit, 
Inc., 3354 High St., 


JONES, Charles (d) 
Vending Stand Operator, Clearwater P. Q,, 
Clearwater, Fla. 


*JONES, Charles P. (f) 
Field Rep., Blinded Veterans Assn., 47 §, 
Walnut St., E. vere N. J. 


JONES, Clarence B. 
Secy. and Genl. Selene The Diversey Corp., 
1820 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


JONES, Elbert (d) 
105 Alexander St., Jackson, Tenn. 


*JONES, Howard T. (e) 

Office Mgr., Dela. Com. for the Blind, 305 
W. 8th St., Wilmington 1, Dela. 

*JONES, Irene E. (c) 

Home Teacher, Latter-Day Saints Society for 
the Aid of the Sightless, 47 E. S. Temple 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

JONES, Katherine H. (c) 

Supv. of Welfare, Can. Natl. Inst. for the 
Blind, 406 16th Ave., N.W., Calgary, Alta. 
JONES, L. Y. (f) ' 
Field Secy., Can. Natl. 
125 Durham St., P. O. 

Ont. 

JONES, W. E. (b) 
Counselor, Special Services, Lighthouse for 
the Blind, 123 State St., New Orleans, La 

JONES, W. L. (c) 

Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
~~ Div., 118 Highfield St., Moncton, 


f 
Aa for the Blind, 
Denver, Colo. 


Inst. for the Blind, 
Box 381, Sudbury, 


t*JORALMON, John E. (i) 
Gen. Mgr., Washington Soc. for = on se 
2324 F St., N.W., Washington 7, D. 
*JORDAN, Mrs. Betty (c) 
Instr., Hadley School for the Blind, P. 0. 
Box L, Winnetka, II! 
JOSEPHSON, Mrs. Sener 8. (ec) 
Sr. Caseworker, Conn. St. Bd. of Educ. of 
the Blind, St. Office Bldg., Hartford, Conn. 
JOYCE, James A. (b) 
Ind. Placement Counselor, W. Va. St. Rehab. 
Services, 206 Walnut St., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
*JOYCE, William (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, St. Com. for the Blind, 220 
Nissen Bldg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
*JOYNER, Gordon L. (i) ‘ 
Supv., Va. Com. for the Visually Handi- 
capped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21, 
Va 


JOYNER, R. W. (d 
Pres., ‘Orlando tend 
Orlando, Fila. 

JUMPER, Sally A. (d) 
2929 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 

KAISER, Mrs. David A. (g) 
Teacher (Nursery School), Lions Lighthouse 
for the Blind of Galveston Co., P. O. Box 
152, LaMarque, Texas. 

KAPLAN, Mrs. Edward (d) 
Secy. of Bd., Fayette Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, North Ave. Apts., North Ave., 
Washington, Pa 

KAPLAN, Penny (d) 
441 Brooklyn 9 w = tae 25, N. Y. 

KARR, a M.D 
Medical A rs Bie. te And Tenn. 


Club, 716 Alba Dr., 


KARR, 8. “wy 
Medical Arts Diag. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*KARTARVISH, Rev. John G. (a) 
Assn. Dir., Catholic  Aeogll for the Blind, 
191 Joralemon St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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*KAUTH, Beoes Z. (f) 
Exec. 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. 

KEAGEY, Joan (c) 

Supv., Welfare Services for 
Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 929 Bayview Ave., 
Toronto 17, Ont. 


*KEANE, George E. (a) 


Asst. to Exec. Dir., Industrial Home for the 
Zs 


Blind, 97 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, 


KEARNEY, Mrs. Elba Sneed (c) 
Medical Worker, N. C. Com. for the Blind, 
Asheville, N. C. 
KEATING, Frances (c) 
Supv., Special Services, Lighthouse for the 
Blind, 123 State St., New Orleans, La. 


KECK, Helen W. (d) 
Trustee and Secy. of Bd., 
Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Pa. 

KEEBLER, M. G. (i) 
Asst. Ger. Megr., Washington Soc. for the 
Blind, 2324 F St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


*KELLER, Mrs. Elizabeth S. (c) 

Home Teacher, St. Council for the Blind, 6301 

Clearfield St., Rutherford Heights, Pa. 
*KELLER, George W. {b) 

Voc. Rehab. Services, Md. Dept. 

W. Redwood St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
KELLEY, William R. (a) 

Exec. Dir., Armstrong-Indiana Br., Pa. Assn. 

for the Blind, 115 N. Sixth St., Indiana, Pa. 
KELLY, Joseph F. (b) 

Rehab. Counselor, Bur. 

of Welfare, Louderman Bldg., St. 
KELLY, William J. (d) 

Secy. of Bd., Dela. Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 

the Blind, 128 Treaty Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
KELONE, J. W. (b) 

Placement Counselor, St. Rehab. 

109 W. 12th, Little Rock, Ark. 
KELSEY, Clyde (d) 

Stand Operator, Washington Soc. for the 

Blind, 3525 E. Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
*KENNEDY, Charles J. (b) 

Counselor, Dept. of Welfare, St. Council for 

- Blind, 300 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, 

a. 


Westmoreland Co 
Blind, Greensburg, 


of Educ 


for the Blind, Div. 
Louis, Mo 


Agency, 


*KENNEDY, Charles L. (a) 
Public Relations, Philadelphia Assn. for the 
Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
*KENT, Jane T. (d) 
Office Mgr., Amer. Printing House for the 
Blind, 1839 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 
*KERSTETTER, Newton (a) 
Exec. Dir., Lower Susquehanna Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 241 Chestnut St., Sunbury, Pa. 
*KIDDER, Merle (b) 
State Dir., Vocational Rehab., Univ. 
Grand Falls, N. D. 
KILLEBREW, Joseph B., M.D., (d) 
Interstate Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
KILPATRICK, Mrs. J. G. (c) 
Caseworker, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, St. Com. 
~ Peg Blind, 723 E. Trade St., Charlotte, 


Station, 


KING, Harry F. (a) 
Wool Duster Prod. Supv., Philadelphia Assn. 
rd a Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 
‘a 
*KINNEY, Richard (ce) 
Instr., Hadley School for the Blind, P. O. 
Box L, Winnetka, Ill. 
KIRBY, K. N. (ce) 
Home Teacher, N. M. Dept. of Public Wel- 
fare, P. O. Box 1391, Santa Fe, N. M. 
*KIRK, Lyle O. (a) 
Ind. Supervisor, Toledo Soc. for the Blind, 
1819 Canton, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Guiding Eyes for -) Blind, Inc., 


Ontario, Can. 
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KIVETT, Gladis (c) 
Field Rep., N. C. St. Com. for the Blind, 
710 Nissen Bldg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
KLEBER, C. C. (a) 
Gen. Mgr., Natl. Industries inn, ave Blind, 
22 W. 17th St., New York 11, N. 


KLEIN, Seymour (c) 
Social Worker, Vet. 
ae Blvd., Southampton Rd., 
a. 

‘KLINKHART, Emily (f) 

Dir. of Development, Amer. Fdn. for the 
Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


KLITSCH, Mrs. Birgetta (d) 
129 Sunbury St., Minersville, Pa. 


Adm. Hospital, Roose- 
Philadelphia, 


KLOCKE, Rev. John H. (h) 
Natl. Dir., Xavier Soc. for the Blind, 
23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


KL iy Sara (b) 
a ” Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 


154 E. 


KNECHTEL, Max U. (f) 
Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
211 Queenston St., St. Catherine, Ont. 
KNOWLES, Paul (f) 
Field Rep., Leader Dogs for the Blind, Inc., 
3800 Gloria, Wayne, Mich. 
*KOEBLER, Richard (b) 
rg Counselor, Div. of Voc. Rehab., New 
. Bildg., Rm. 310, ery Il. 
aman Thomas F., Jr. (a 
Exec. Dir., Assn. for the Blind, Old Citadel, 
Charleston, S. C. 
KOHN, Miss C. Marion (d) 
Bd. Member, Philadelphia Co. Board of Public 
Asst., The Touraine, 1528 Spruce St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
KOLB, Dr. W. Payton (b) 
Consultant in Psychiatry, S.W. Rehab. Center 
for the Blind, Little Rock, k. 
KOONTZ, Mrs. Mary 8S. (c) 
Children’s Counselor, Fla. Council for the 
Blind, P. O. Box 1151, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
*KORB, Alfred (h) 
Tech. Adviser, Div. for the Blind, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
KORN, Muriel G. (g) 
Teacher, Braille _ T. M. Peirce School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
*KORNACK, Mrs. Helen (i) 
Asst. Supv., Dela. Com. for the Blind, 305 
W. 8th St., Wilmington 1, Dela. 
KRAMER, Daniel J. (d) 
Pres., Berks Co. Assn. for the Blind, 34 N. 
8th St., Reading, Pa. 
KREBS, Bernard M. (h 
Libr., N. Y. Guild wd the Jewish Blind, 1880 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
KRUGER, Irving J. (b) 
Instr., N. J. St. Com. for the Blind, Rehab. 
Center, 10 3rd St., Newark, N. J. 
KUDNER, Mrs. Arthur (f) 
Vice-Pres., Recording for the Blind, 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
KUIPER, Thomas E. (a) 
Supt., Wyoming Pioneer Home, 5 Pioneer Dr., 
Thermopolis, Wyo. 
KUMMEROW, Andrew H. (b) 
Supv., Rehab. Div. for Adult Blind, Dept. of 
a 2385 N. Lake Dr., Milwaukee 
ll, q 
t*KUMPE, Roy (e) 
Mng. Dir., Ark. Enterprises for the Blind, 
Inc., 2811 Fair Park Blvd., Little Rock, Ark. 
*KUMPE, Mrs. Roy ‘> 
2206 S. Harrison, Little Rock, Ark. 
KUNKEL, Lewis 8. (d) 
Gen. Counsel, Pa. Assn. for the Blind, Har- 
risburg, Pa 
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KUNKLE, Mrs. Naomi (d) 


Treas., Hazleton Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 


Drifton, Pa. 


KUNZ, George W. (d) : 
Treas., Erie Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
First Natl. Bank, Erie, Pa. 


KURTZ, Howard C. (d) 
2005 Bancroft Pky., Wilmington, Dela. 
*LABAW, Frank M., Jr. (a) 
Exec. Dir., Lycoming Co., Br., 
the Blind, 1246 Vine Ave., Williamsport, Pa. 
*LABAW, Mrs. Margaret L. (c) 
Supv. of Occupational Therapy. Lycoming Co. 
Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 1246 Vine Ave., 
Williamsport, Pa. 
LABELLE, Henri S. (d) 
Chm., Que. Divisional Board, Can. Natl. Inst. 
for the Blind, 3 Kelvin Ave., Outremont, 
Que. 
*LACEY, Lee H. (a) 
Exee. Dir., Goodwill Industries, 201 W. 5th 
St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
LACIOPA, Michael (d) 
Hotel Douglas, 15 Hill St., Newark, N. J. 
*LACKNER, Rev. Paul M. (a) 
Diocessan Dir., Catholic Guild for the Blind, 
= Boulevard of the Allies, Pittsburgh 22, 
a. 


LAFFEY, Mrs. Ruth (h) 

Libr., Hadley School for the Blind, P. O. Box 
L, Winnetka, Il. 

LAMBERT, Mrs. George (d) 

Secy of Bd., Chester Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 114 S. 12th Ave., Coatesville, Pa. 
LAMBERT, Robert (g) 
Supt., Ind. School for the Blind, 7725 Col- 
lege Ave., Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

*LAMPKIN, Lila (d) 
Secy., Ark. Enterprises for the Blind, Inc., 
2811 Fair Park Blvd., Little Rock, Ark. 

LAMMIE, Amy (c) 

Home Teacher, Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
96 Ridout St., S., London, Ont. 

LAND, Gunther H. (b) 
Psychiatric Caseworker, 
Assn., 990 Broad St., Newark, N. J 

LAND, Harry W. (b) 

Ind. Placement Officer, Can. Natl. Inst. for 
the Blind, 929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 
*LANE, R. H. (b) 
Counselor, Div.. for the Blind, Propst Office 
Bidg., Columbus, oan 
*LANE, Mrs. R. H. (d 
108 McHall Dr., Caleuiien, Miss. 
*LANGAN, Paul J. (f) 
Counselor for the Far East, Amer. Fan. for 
ced Blind, 22 W. 17th St., New York 11, 


Jewish Child Care 


LANGERHANS, Clara (f) 
Field Serv. Counselor, Amer. Fdn. for Over- 
Bind, 22 W. 17th St., New York 11, 
*LANGFORD, Robert P. (a) 
Dir., Youngstown Society for the Blind, 629 
Bryson St., Youngstown, Ohio. 
*LANGLAIS, Roland (c) 
Field Rep., Philadelphia Assn. for the Blind, 
100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
LANIER, William J. (d) 
403 E. Baltimore, Jackson, Tenn. 
*LASLEY, Constantine S. (Mr.) (d) 
Typist, 205 N. 65th Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
LASSITER, Dr. C. L. 
we Hamilton Natl. beak Bidg., Chattanooga, 
‘enn. 
LAUPHEIMER, Ruth H. (c) 
Home Teacher, Md. Wovkehop for the Blind, 
2901 Strickland St., Baltimore 23, Md. 
LAURENCE, Dr. G. Allen (d) 
637 Medical Arts Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Pa. Assn. for 
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LAWLEY, David B. (d) 
58 Suburban Dr., Riverview Heights, Streets. 
ville, Ont. 


LAWSON, W. K. (f) 

Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
1884 Haig Dr., Elmvale Acres P. O., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


LAYTON, Gilbert (a) 
Secy, Montreal Assn. for the Blind, 6980 
Sherbrooke St., W., Montreal, Que. 


*LeCOMPTE, Marrilyn (c) 
Sr. Caseworker, Dela. Com. for the Blind, 
416 N. Walnut St., Milford, Dela. 


*LEE, Harry G. (d) 
Piano Technician, 1366 S. Lauderdale, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


LEE, Richard M. (d) 
The Borden Co., Leominster, Mass. 


LeFEVRE, Robert (f) 

Secy., Com. on Purchase of Blind-Made Prod., 
1025 Investment Bldg., 1511 K St., W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

LEFFLER, M. Eugene (d) 

Trustee, Carbon-Monroe Br., Pa. 
the Blind, Mountain Rd., 
Gap, Pa. 

LEHMAN, Robert (a) 

Shop Foreman, Lower Susquehanna Br., Pa. 
Assn. for the Blind, 241 Chestnut St., Sun- 
bury, Pa 

LEINDECKER, Arthur R. (b) 

Rehab. Counselor, St. Bur. for the Blind, 
601 Louderman Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

LENDE, Helga (f) 

sarees Amer. Fdn. ir, ita Blind, 15 W. 16th 
, New York 11, N. 
saan E, Harry (d) 
Southern Wadeees Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

*LEVENS, Leo M. (h) 
Sound Engineer, Research and Development 
Lab., Amer. Fdn. for the Blind, 15 W. 16th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 

LEVERETTE, Mrs. Frances (d) 

Secy., Voc. Rehab. Services for the Blind, 
P. O. Box 126, Senatobia, Miss. 

LEVINE, Mrs. L. D. (d) 

616 Market St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
tLEVISEUR, Mrs. Frederick J. (d) 

298 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
*LEVY, Mrs. Richard (d) 

43530 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 13, Lil. 

LEWIS, John (b) 
Counseor, St. Dept. 
Ins. Bldg., Macon, Ga. 

LEWIS, Joseph Q. (f) 
Dir. of Recreation, Can. Natl. Inst. for the 
pied. 1101 Broadway, W., Vancouver 9, 


Assn. for 
Delaware Water 


of Educ., 406 Bankers 


LEWIS, Mrs. Willie Fay (c) 
Home Teacher, St. Com. for the Blind, Light- 
house for the Blind, 912 W. Broadway, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

LEWIS, Zula (d) 
10 Hathaway Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

LIBBY, Albert D. (b) 
Chief of Rehab., Iowa Com. for the Blind, 
State House, Des Moines, Iowa. 

*LIECHTY, Howard M. (h) 
Vice-Pres. and Mng. Editor, Matilda Ziegler 
Pub. Co. for the Blind, Monsey, N. Y. 

*LINDEMER, Ernest F. (i) 
Asst. Vending Stands Supv., Dela. Com. for 
the Blind, 305 W. 8th St., Wilmington 1, Dela. 

LINDEN, Ruth Koch (d) 
1675 Grand Concourse, Bronx 52, N. Y. 

*LINDQUIST, Agnes (c) 
Caseworker, St. Com. for the Blind, 406 Row- 
land St., Henderson, N. C. 
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$LINTON, Mrs. Amos (a) 
Youngstown Society for the Blind, 629 Bry- 
son St., Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


‘ TON, Eugenia (i) ’ 
— Ky. Business Enterprises for the Blind, 


1510 Heyburn Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


*LITTENBERG, Sonics (i) 
Concession Stand Supv., N. Y. 7. for the 
Blind, 270 Broadway, New York, N. 

‘LITTLE, Regina (b) ‘ 

Rehab. Counselor, Pa. St. Council for the 
Blind, 1 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

LITTLEFIELD, Mrs. Eleanore (d) 
Clerk and Asst. Sales Dept., 
Assn. for the Blind, 100 E. Price St., 
delphia 44, Pa. 

LIVELY, Judge John J. (d) 

Court of General Sessions, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

LLOYD, Nelson (d) 

Pres., Juanita Fdn. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 18 S. Main St., Mifflintown, Pa. 

*LLOYD, Parker (c) 

Social Worker, Philadelphia Assn. for the 
Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

LOCKE, Mrs. Elizabeth R. (a) 

Exec. Secy., Syracuse Assn. of —— for 

the Blind, 425 James St., Syracuse 3, N. 
LOCKMILLER, Nell (d) 

Route 8, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

LOKEN, Lester (b) 

Rehab. Counselor, Div. for the Blind, Dept. 
of Public Welfare, 814 S. Farwell St., Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

LONG, Elisabeth A. (d) 

11488 Westwood Dr., Arlington City, Calif. 

LONG, Ira, M.D. (d) 

207 Barbara Lane, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

LONG, L. W. (a) 

Budget Officer, Acting Supt., Memphis St. 
Workshop for the Blind, 346 St. Paul Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

*LORANTOS, Gean (h) 

Asst. Mgr., National Braille Press, 8% St. 
Stephen St., Boston 15, Mass. 

LOVETT, Mary E. (d) 

Teacher and Consultant for the Visually 
Handicapped, Monterey Public Schools, 700 
Pacific Ave., Monterey, Calif. 

LOWENFELD, Dr. Berthold (g) 

Supt., Calif. School for the Blind, 3001 Derby 
St., Berkeley 56, Calif 

LOWRY, Fern (c) 

Research Associate, Ingleside Rd., Stamford, 
onn. 

LOYOLA, Sister Mary (d) 

Social Worker, Helpers of the Holy Souls, 
204 Haight St., San Francisco, Calif. 

LUCAS, Dr. A. H. (i) 
Bd. Member, Washington Soc. for the Blind, 
2324 F St., N.W., Washington, D. C 

*LUCAS, Waverly (d) 
Route No. 2, Tarboro, N. C. 

LYNCH, Mrs. Mazie (d) 

Stand Operator, Cordell Hull Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

*“LYNCH, William F. (a) 

Dir., Catholic Guild for the Blind, 67 W. 
Division St., Chicago 10, Il. 

*“LYON, Mrs. Margaret (c) 
Home Industry Supv., 
Services, Montpelier, Vt. 

LYONS, Mrs. Carolyn (b) 
§ » Rehab, Center for the Blind, Butner, 


Philadelphia 
Phila- 


State Dept. of Social 


LYONS, Harrison (d) 
+ C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 
a, J.C. (g) 
upt.. Minn. Braille and Sight Sa School, 
Box 430, Faribault, Minn. . = dears 
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MacARTHUR, Blanchard M. (f) 
Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
305 Main St., Yarmouth, N. S. 


*MacCOLLUM, Miss Averill (c) 
Teacher, Ill. Dept. of Public Welfare, Service 
for the Blind, 526 W. State St., Rockford, III. 


MacDONALD, W. J. (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, St. Com. for the Blind, 260 
Carlock Bldg., Lubbock, Texas. 
*MacFARLAND, Douglas, Ph.D. (e) 
Exec. Secy., Va. Com. for the Visual Handi- 
capped, 3008 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21, 
Va. 
MacKINNON, Alexandra (c) 
Home Teacher, Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
Maritime Div., 172 Almon St., Halifax, N. S. 
MacKINNON, Lillian T. (a) 
Dir., The Society for the Relief of the Desti- 
tute Blind, 2641 Grand Concourse, New York 
68, 
McALLISTER, W. M. L., Sr. (d) 
814 W. Brow Rd., Lookout Sicautele: Tenn. 
McBRIDE, E. A. (g) 
Pres., Ala. Inst. for Deaf and Blind, P. O. 
Box 268, Talladega, Ala. 
McBRIDE, Helen C. (a) 
Exec. Secy., Central Assn. for the Blind, 
Inc., 301 Court St., Utica 4, N. Y. 
McCALL, Mrs. Howard (d) 
198 W. Brow Rd., Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


*McCLAIN, Vera (c) 


Home Teacher, Ala. Inst. for Deaf and Blind, 
4244 Third Ave., S., Birmingham, Ala. 

McCLINTOCK, L. A. (f) 
Supv., Field Services, Que. Div., Can. Natl. 
Inst. for the Blind, 1425 Crescent St., Mon- 
treal, Que. 

*McCLINTON, Mrs. Edith (c) 
Special Caseworker for the Blind, Ark. Voc. 
Rehab., AEA Bldg., 1500 W. 4th St., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

McCLUNE, Ronald (d) 
223 Greenville Ave., Clarion, Pa. 

McCOLLAM, H. Kenneth (b) 
Rehab. Supv., Bd. of Educ. of the Blind, St. 
Office Bldg., Hartford 6, Conn. 

McCORMACK, James (c) 
Student, Austin Peay State College, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 

*McCOY, Carl (b) 
Supv., Kan. Rehab. Center for the Blind, 2516 
W. 6th, Topeka, Kan. 

McCRARY, Mrs. Madeline (b) 
Chief of Rehab. Services., St. om. for the 
Blind, P. O. Box 2305, Raleigh, N. 

McCRAVEY, Augustus, M.D. (d) 
Interstate Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

McCREIGHT, James C. (d) 
113 Belmont Ave., Jackson, Tenn. 

McCUNE, Mrs. Marjorie (c) 
Special Caseworker, N. C. Com. for the Blind, 
P. O. 7262, Asheville, N. C. 

McDERMOTT, Elsie (c) 
Social Worker, Catholic Contes a the Blind, 
22 E. 71st St., New York 21 

McDONALD, John (d) 
P. O. Box 124, R.F.D. 3, Bristol, Pa. 

McDONALD, Margaret M. (h) 
Libr., Wolfner Br., Library for the Blind, 
St. Louis Public Library, 3844 Olive St., 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 

“McDONALD, William (c) 
Field Repr., Philadelphia Assn. for the Blind, 
100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

McFADEN, George G. (e) 
Supv., Services for the Blind, Voc. Rehab. 
Div., St. Office Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 

McGAFFIC, Beulah (d) 
Treas., Lawrence Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, Highland Heights, New Castle, Pa. 
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McGRAW, Helen K. (c) 
Home Teacher, St. Louis Co. Welfare Board, 
Courthouse, Duluth, Minn. 


ees. William (d) 
Bd. Member, Ist Vice Pres., N. H. Assn. for 
the Blind, Old Street Rd., Peterborough, 


EDUCATION 


MecGUINNESS, Rev. Richard M. (a) 
Dir., Center for the Blind, Mount Carmel 
Guild, 99 Central Ave., Newark 2, N. J. 


cGUIRE, Louise (d) 
er Euclid ne Chicago 49, Il. 


*McGUIRE, M. Anne (e) 
Dir., N. Y¥. State Com. for the Blind, 270 
Broadway, New York,@N. Y. 


McIVER, Dr. H. T. (4d) 
706 W. Forest, Jackson, Tenn. 


McKAIG, David B. (b) 
Placement Agent, State of Ohio, Bur. for the 
Blind, 520 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


*McKAY, Evelyn C. (f) 
Dir., ir. Aapesinten, 112 E. 19th St., New 
York 3, N. 


McKEE, Mrs. Annie Ruth (d) 
P. O. Box 1925, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


McLAIN, J. Charleton (b) 
Placement Agent, Bd. of Ind. Aid and Voc. 
Rehab. for the Blind, 5836 W. 30th St., In- 
dianapolis 23, Ind. 
*McLAUGHLIN, G. A. (a) 
Exec. Dir., Ind. for the Blind, State Com. 
for the Blind, 760 Harrison, Beaumont, Texas. 
McLAUGHLIN, Lloyd H. (c) 
Field Worker, Div. il the Blind, 90 Tremont 
St., Boston 8, Mass 
McLELLAND, 8S. W. (b) 
Asst. Rezional Repr., Office of Voc. Rehab., 
50 7th St., Atlanta, Ga. 
McNABB, Charles (d) 
Stand Operator, Washington Soc. for the 
Blind, 314 E. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 
MeNEELY, Joan (d) 
Secy., Memphis Workshop for the Blind, Mem- 
phis 5, Tenn. 
*McRAE, George (c) 
Home Teacher, Dela. Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 322 E. 9th St., Chester, Pa 
*McSHANE, Mrs. Paul A. (d) 
221 Washington Ave., Havertown, Pa. 
McSPADDEN, Rosemont (g) 
Tenn. School for the Blind, 
Ferry Rd., Nashville 14, Tenn. 
MACK, Rebecca (d) 
798 Clinton Springs Ave., Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 
*MADEN, Mrs. Lillian i. 
Case Supv., Dela. Com. for the Blind, 305 
W. 8th St., Wilmington 1, Dela. 
MAFFET, Hazel V. (h) 
Supv., Fund-Raising, Amer. Printing House 
oe Blind, 1839 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 
. y. 
*MAGILL, Arthur N. (f) 
Supt., Ont. Div., Canadian Natl. Inst. for the 
Blind, 929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 
MAHAFFEY, Beatrice (c) 
Prevention Worker, Lower Susquehanna Br., 
Pa. Assn. for the Blind, a 1 Chestnut St., 
Sunbury, Pa. 
MAHONEY, Mrs. Kate (d) 
17 Bluff View, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MAHONEY, Will (d) 
718 Old Dallas Rd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*MALATESTA, Joan Marie (d) 
7512 E. Tulpehocken St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
MALONEY, Edward K. (d) 
Bd. Member, Washington Soc. for om Blind, 
3407 R St., N.W., Washington, D. C 


115 Stewart's 
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MALONEY, Elizabeth Marie (c) 
Dir Services, Industrial Home for the 
Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. y, 


MANDERFIELD, Eldred J. (b) 
Area II Supv., Fla. Council for the Blind, 
P. O. Box 1151, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


MANN, Albert P. (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, St. Council for the Blind, 
a of Welfare, 1218 14th Ave., Altoona, 


t*MANNING, Catherine A. (d) 
Secy., Dela. Com. for the Blind, 305 W. &th 
St., Wilmington 1, Dela. 


*MANNING, Jennie cane fe x. 
Special Caseworker, N . for the Blind, 
O. Box 245, Bethel, 


*MARCONE, Ted (b) 
Counselor, N. Y. Lighthouse for the Blind, 
111 E. 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


MARIS, Jennette (g) 
Teacher, Battle Creek Public Schools, Ann J. 
Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Mich. 


— G. O. (d) 
P. O. Box 2140, Houston 2, Texas. 
MARKSON, Mrs. Archie L. 
Exec. Dir., Boston Aid to the Blind, Social 
and Educ. Center, 295 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 
*MARSHALL, Harry B. (e) 
Shop Foreman, Dela. Com. for the Blind, 805 
W. 8th St., Wilmington 1, Dela. 
MARSHBANKS, S. M., M.D. (d) 
Medical Arts Bldz., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MARTIN, A. L. (e) 
Home Industry Supv., Services for the Blind, 
6th and McBicar, Topeka, Kan. 
MARTIN, Alice (d) 
Dela. Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 100- 
106 W. 15th St., Chester, Pa. 
MARTIN, } rma G. (d) 
Treas ter Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
Blind, je Pa. 
MASONHEIMER, Dr. W. C. (d) 
Pres., Lehigh Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
1314 Hamilton St. , All wn, Pa. 
MASTERS, Richard A. (d) 
Pres., Lehigh Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 1314 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa 
ye patard A. (d) 
Clerk-Typist, Pa. Assn. ior the Blind, 1607 
N. Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
*MASTIN, James T. (i) 
Operations Supv., N. C. Bur. of Employment 
for the Blind, P. O. Box 7066, Asheville, N. C. 
MATHSEN, Martin H. (d) 
118 Sutherland Rd., Brookline 46, Mass. 
MAXFIELD, Dr. Kath: E. (b) 
Asst. Prof. and Psychologist, yA Cptings, 17 
Lexington — ao York 10, N 
MAY, Don L. (b 
te he Texas Lions League 
Adj. Center, Box 247, Kerrville, Texas. 
MAYERBERG, Dr. Emil R. (d) 
Bd. Member, Dela. Com. for the Blind, 307 
Medical Arts Bidg., Wilmington, Dela. 
MAYFIELD, R. W., M.D. (4d) 
, Tenn. 
MEAD, Elton R. (c) 
Chief Field Supv., Aid to the Blind, Va. 
Com. for the Visually Handicapped, 3008 
Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21, Va. 
*MECREDY, Mrs. Evelyn K. (c) 
‘ome T , Va. Com. for the Visually 
nee 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 
‘a 


for the 





MEDLER, Malcolm (c) 
Home Teacher, 
645 S. E. Ankeny St., 


t. Com. for the Blind, 
Portland 14, Ore. 
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KEL, Christine (d) 
needine Stand Operator, tA for the Blind, 
313 E. 16th, Kansas City, Mo. 


ILLEUR, Mrs. A. R. (d) 
— Societe — des Aveugles, 4651 St. 
Denis, Mon 


ILLEUR, Henri A. (e) 
= -Adm., Societe Amicale des Aveugles, 4651 
St. Denis, Montreal, Que. 


MELDRUM, John Alexander (g) 
Dir. of Music, Okla. Sehool for the Blind, 
Muskogee, Okla. 
MENDENHALL, Stanley (a) 
Mer., Albuquerque Trainin: 
Bivd., S.E., Albuquerque, 
t*MENUSKIN, Annie (4d) 
605, S. Boynton Ter., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MERCER, Mrs. Frank A. (d) 
554 E. Main St., Jackson, Tenn. 
MERCHANT, Laura E. (b) 
Ind. Supv., St. Com. for the Blind, P. 0. Box 
2658, Raleigh, N. 4 
METCALF, Mrs. G. (d) 
Pres., R. 1. Assn. 2h. ‘the Blind, 49 Arcade 
Bldg., Providence, R. I 
METCALFE, Rena Mae (c) 
Supv. and Craft Instr., Ark. Enterprises for 
the Blind, 2812 S. Tyler, Little Rock, Ark. 
*METCALFE, William J. (d) 
Piano Tuner, Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 
METHVEN, Mildred L. (h) 
Head, Reference and Circulation Sec., Library 
of Congress, Div. for the Blind, Washington 
25, D. C 
METZGER, Leon D. (d) 
208 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
*MEYER, George F. (e) 
Exec. Dir., N. J. State Com. for the Blind, 
1100 Raymond Blvd., Newark 2, N. J. 
MEYER, Miss Ida M. (c) 
Home Teacher, St. Com. for the Blind, 7300 
S. Shore Dr., Chicago 49, Ill. 
MEYERSON, Dr. Lee (b) 
Dept. of Psychology, Univ. of Houston, Hous- 
ton 4, Texas. 
MIKE, Dena Mae (c) 
Instr., Metropolitan Atlanta Assn. for the 
Blind, 293 Sunset Ave., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
*MILLER, Edgar H. (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, St. Council for the Blind, 
1 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MILLER, George (d) 
Pres., Hazleton Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
224 W. Broad St., Hazleton, Pa. 
MILLER, Harry (d) 
1121 Hamilton Natl. Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, 
enn. 
MILLER, Irving (a) 
Exec. Dir., Vacation Camp for the Blind, 
119 W. 69th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
*MILLER, Isadore N. (c) 
Supv. of Field Services, Il]. Industrial Home 
and Services for the Blind, 1900 S. Marshal! 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
*MILLER, Laura (c) 
Caseworker, N. C. St. Com. for th Blind, 
311 E. Main St., Washington, N. C. 
a ag Stanley L. (b) 
Voc. Rehab. Counselor, Conn. St. Bd. of 
Educ., Div. of the Blind, 378 Congress Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 
MILLON, John Robert ( (b) 
ao Rehab. Counselor, Div. of Blind Services, 
lept. of a Welfare, St. House Annex, 
Conco: : 
MILTON, Wm. = (f) 
Asst. Supt., Div., Can. Natl. Inst. for the 
Blind, 12010 LL Ave., Edmonton, Alta. 


Center, 2200 Yale 
M. 
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MistOM. , antes G. (b) 
Chief Rehab., Ind. Industrial Aid for the 
Blind, tee W. 30th St., Indianapolis 23, Ind. 


MIRON, Omar L. (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, St. Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
Services to the Blind, 1442 Main St., Green 
Bay, Wis. 
MITCHELL, Mrs. Bertha (c) 
Sr. Social Worker, R. I. St. Bur. for the 
Blind, 24 Exchange Pl., Providence 3, R. I. 
MITCHELL, Walter (b) 
Counselor, Rehab. for the Blind, 101 St. 
Office Bldg., 617 W. Cumberland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

*MOHLER, J. B. (a) 

Exec. Dir., Venango Co Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 406 W. First St., Oil City, Pa. 

*MOHLER, Mrs. John B. (c) 

Asst. Dir., Venango Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 406 W. First St., Oil City, Pa. 

*MONAGHAN, R. O. (g¢ 
Instr.. N. Y. St. 
Batavia, N. Y. 

MONTANUS, Rev. Ralph ( 
Pres., Gospel Assn. for 4 Blind, Ine., 
Box i3, College Point 56, N. Y. 

*MONTEITH, William J. (i) 

Business Enterprises Counselor, Pa. St. Coun- 
cil for the Blind, Dept. of Welfare, 103 Schuy- 
ler Hall, Harrisburg, Pa. 
*MOON, Thomas Elmer, Sr. (d) 
Rm. 773X, Central YMCA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
*MOONEY, Jack (d) 
Stand Mgr., Ark. Enterprises for the Blind, 
2313 Rock, Little Rock, Ark. 

MOORE, Miss Bessie (d) 
Pres., Carbon-Monroe Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 37 Broadway, Jim Thorpe, Pa. 

*MOORE, Earle S. (b) 

Voc. Counselor, N. J. Com. for the Blind, 1100 
Raymond Blvd., Newark 2, N. J. 

MOORE, Robert R. (b) 

Ind. Emp. Counselor, Iowa St. Com. for the 
Blind, St. House, Des Moines 19, Iowa. 

MOORE, Walter G. (a) 

Shop Foreman, Bedford Br., Pa. . for the 

Blind, 209 W. Pitt St., Bedford, Pa. 
MOORE, Willard, DDS (d) 

Athens, Tenn. 

*MORAN, John F. (c) 

Caseworker, St. Council for the Blind, 360 

Miners Natl. Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
*MORDEN, Thelma (d) 

1453 Goyeau St., Windsor, Ont. 

MORFORD, Mrs. James M. (d) 

Bd. Member, Dela. Com. for the Blind, 2311 
Newport Gap Pike, Cedars, Wilmington, Dela. 

MORGAN, Mrs. Lydia (d) 

Supv., Volunteer Services, N. Y. Assn. for the 
Blind, 111 E. 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

*MORGRET, Charles H. (4d) 

1402 Justine St., Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 

*MORGRET, Eugene D. (f) 

Asst. Gen. Mgr., Natl. pptacinien § ms ane Blind, 
22 W. 17th St.. New York 11, 
t{MORRIS, Mrs. Maynie Bess (d) 
bion, Tenn. 

MORRISON, Beverly J. (a) 

Prevention orker, Lycoming Co. Assn for 
the Blind, P. O. Box 537, Williamsport, Pa. 

MORRISON, Dean P. (e) 

Asst. Dir., New England Home for Little 
Wanderers, Waterville, Me. 

MORRIE. plarte (c) 

Home Teacher, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 513 E. 
State St., Baton Rouge, La 

Nat 4g Donald G. (b) 

Rehab. Supv., Pa. Council for the Blind, 603 
Ravenswood Ave., Pitteburgh 2, Pa. 


) 
School for the Blind, 


P. O. 


1421 Areh St., 
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*MORTIMORE, Gloria (c) 
Home Teacher, Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 


MOSHER, Cyril McKay (a) 
Exec. Dir., Fayette Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 51 N. Mt. Vernon Ave., Uniontown, Pa. 


MOYER, Jerry (d) 
Ins. Agent, H. W. Mohr & Son, 109 N. 2nd 
St., Allentown, Pa. 


MOZINGO, John (d) 
1403 Peachtree St., Goldsboro, N .C. 


Nagy ee Mrs. Frances (d) 
Secy., Amer. Assn. of Workers for the Blind, 
838 Investment Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. 


MUNGOVAN, John F. (a) 
Dir., Mass. Div. for the Blind, 14 Court Sq., 
Boston, Mass. 


*MUNN, Catherine (d) 
238 Scarborough Ave., Calgary, Alta. 
$*MUNN, Rev. Daniel (d) 
Minister, United Church of Canada, 238 Scar- 
borough Ave., Calgary, Alta. 
§$*MUNN, Mrs. D. J. (d) 
238 Scarborough Ave., Calgary, Alta. 
MURDOCK, W. L. (f) 
Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 8 
Essa Rd., Barrie. Ont. 
*MURRAY, Mrs. Anna L. (c) 
Home Teacher, York Co. Blind Center, 227 E 
Philadelphia St., York, Pa. 
*MURRALY, Wm. H. Jr., ( 
Exec. Dir., York Co. Blind Center, 227 E. 
Philadelphia St., York, Pa. 
MUTTY, M. Josephine (g) 
Counselor for Blind C nildren, Services for the 
Blind, Dept. of Health and Welfare, St. House, 
Augusta, Me. 
menes. Banded E. (i) 
Mem Washington Soc. for the Blind, 
sea N. Rockinelas St., Arlington, Va. 
MYERS, Thomas (d) 
1123 Hamilton Natl. Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
NAPIER, Richard (b) 
Counselor, St. Com. for the Blind, P. O. Box 
193, Wilmington, N. C. 
NASH, J. (d) 
Dixie Moore Supply Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
NASH, Sam (d) 
Nash Salvage Co., 720 E. Main St., 
nooga, Tenn. 
*NAVEY, Marcelle B. (g) 
Teacher, Arts and Crafts, N. C. School for 
the Blind, Raleigh, N. C. 
NAWAA, Mrs. Helen (h) 
Braille Specialist, Bur. of Sight Conservation 
and Work with the Blind, 1319 Miller St., 
Honolulu, T. H. 
NEAL, Mrs. Inez (d) 
4 e Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 


Chatta- 


NEGELBERG, Sam (d) 
4919 Rossville St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*NELESON, Leonard (f) 
Exec. Dir., American-Israeli Lighthouse, 654 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
*NESS, Charles (h) 
Head, Library for the Blind, 17th and Spring 
Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEWKIRK, Ralph W., Jr. (d 
Secy.-Treas., Barrington = Club, 70 Tan- 
ner St., Haddonfield, N. J. 
NEWLI, William H. (a) 
Electronics Dept. Foreman, Philadephia Assn. 
= = Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 
, Pa 


NIGHTENGALE, Dr. L. E. (a) 
227 N. Duke St., Lancaster, 
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NOLAN, Carson Y., rep. (h) 
Dir., Dept. of Educ. Research, Print. 
ing House for the ‘Blind, 1839 Frankfort Ave., 
Louisville 6, Ky. 


*NOLAN, Mrs. Grace (e) 
Exec. Secy., Catholic Guild for the Blind, 559 
Dodge St., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


NOLAN, pee F. (d) 
. Treas., Dela. Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
Glen Riddle Rd., Elwyn, Pa. 


NORKUS, Vincent (d) 
te maker, 6314 S. Artesian Ave., Chicago 
29, Ill. 


*NORMAN, Gladys K. (c) 
ae Teacher, St. Council for the Blind, | 
. 13th St., yer Pa. 


*NORTON, Mrs. Leo V 
Exec. Chm., Center ‘oa ‘he Blind, 99 Central 
Ave., Newark 2,N. J. 


NOVAK, Michael J. (d) 
1435 Paulton St., Johnstown, Pa. 
NOVAK, Peter (a) 
Shop Foreman, Dela. Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 100 W. 15th St., Chester, Pa. 
NOWATSKI, Homer F. (b) 
Chief, Services for the Blind, Div. of Rehab., 
St. Office Bldg., Springfield, Il. 
NOWELL, J. D., O.D. (d) 
Optometrist, 109 Church St., Trenton, Tenn. 
O'BRIEN, Judge Henry X. (d) 
Pres., Pittsburgh Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
308 S. Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
O'BRIEN, Kathleen (c) 
Home Teacher, Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 
O'BRIEN, Mary E. (a) 
Exec. Dir., Columbus Assn. for the Bilnd, 221 
E. Mound St., Columbus, Ohio. 
O’CONNOR, Murray C. (d) 
Repr., Blind Artists’ Concerts, Inc., 34 S. 17th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OESTERLING, V. K. (4d) 
First Vice Pres., Butler Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 308 W. Cunningham St., Butler, Pa. 
OGILVY, Percy (b) 
Exec. Officer, B. C. Western Div., Can. Nati. 
Inst. for the Blind, 1101 Broadwy, W., Van- 
couver, 4 
*O’HARA, Richard (c) 
Field Repr., Catholic Guild for the Blind, 11! 
Boulevard of the Allies, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
*O’KEEFE, James F. (c) r 
Supv. of Intake and Referral, Minn. Service 
for the Blind, 117 University Ave., St. Paul, 


Minn. 
OLANDER, Joann (c) 
Social Worker, St. Louis Lighthouse Soc. for 
the Blind, 2315 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 
OLGIATI, P. R. (d) 
City Hall, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
OLIVER, Jean (f) 
Asst. to Natl. Dir., W. Div., Can. Natl. Inst. 
or er Blind, 1101 Broadway, W., Vancouver, 


*OLIVER, Mildred J. (e) 
Exec. Dir., N. H. Assn. for the Blind, 155% 
N. Main St., Concord, N .H. 

*OLSEN, Car! E. (a) 

Mer., Ind. Div., N. Y. Assn. for the Blind, 
3620 Northern Blvd., Long Island City 16, 


OLSON, nen ied (g) 
Sight Saving and Braille Class, 
of Educ., Saag Elem. School, 
. and 19th Ave., S., Minneapolis 12, 


OLSSEN, Mrs. Alice (c) 
Home Teacher, Social Center for the Blind, 
604 University St., Seattle 1, Wash. 
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"'MALLEY, Ann E. (c) 

bf Worker with the Blind, Div. of the Blind, 
90 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

NEAL, Mrs. J. L. (b) 

a ny Ind. Service Officer, Voc. Rehab. Service 
for the Blind, Dept. of Public Welfare, P. O. 
Box 126, Senatobia, Miss. 

*0’NEILL, Paul (f) 

Dir., Pub. Relations, Can. Natl. Inst. for the 
Blind, 929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 

*O0PPENHEIMER, Isadore (4d) 

314 Armat St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

*ORISTAGLIO, Ercole J. (b) 

Emp. Counselor, Philadelphia Assn. for the 
Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

ORRELL, F. W. (4) 

5209 Alabama Ave.,  egahans Tenn. 

*OVERBEAY, Don W. (g) 
Supt., lowa Braille pe Sight Saving School, 
1002 C Ave., Vinton, Iowa. 

OWENS, Dr. Claire E. (d) 
Osteopath, Box . Exeter, Nebr. 

*OWENS, George W. (b) 

Consultant, St. Rehab. Service, Box 149, 
Pontotoc, Miss. 

OWENS, Mrs. Mae H. (b) 

Counselor, Voc. Rehab., Services for the 
Blind, P. O. Box 93, Pontotoc, Miss. 

PACE, Mrs. Inez B. (c) 

Caseworker, N. C. St. Com. ice, the Bind, 
Dept. of Welfare, Rutherfordton, N. C. 

PADDEN, R. (f) 

Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
397 Water St., Peterborough, Ont. 

*PAPAN, Theresa (c) 

Home Teacher, Chester Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, Coatesville, Pa. 

PARHAM, J. Marshall (b) 

N. C. Com. for the Blind, 229 Professional 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. e 

PARMER, L. Ernest (g 
Prin., Dept. for the Blind, Idaho School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, 1221 Colorado, Good- 
ing, Idaho. 

PARSONS, John B. (b) 

Counselor, 629 S. 18th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

*PARSONS, Raymond (c) 

Home Teacher, Div. of Deaf and Blind, St. 
Dept. of Educ., Casper, Wyo. 

PARSONS, William W. (i) 

Washington Soc. for the Blind, 2324 F St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

PARVIS, Baynon, J. (a) 

Supv., Opportunity Work Center for the Blind, 
Dept. of Educ., 1219 Sierra Way, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 

PATE, Murray L. (i), 

Operations Supv., C. Bur. of Employment 
oe the Blind, P. < Box 193, Wilmington, 


PATRICK, George ( (). 
Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
102 Pitt St. Cornwall, Ont. 
*PATTERSON, Donald G. (h) 
4707 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Apt. No. 207, 
Washington 8, D. C. 
*PATTERSON, Mrs. Margaret (d 
4707 Connecticut Ave., N Nw ean No. 207 
Washington 8, D. C. 
*PATTISON, Helen A. (d) 
PBX Operator, Philadephia Assn. for the 
Blind, 100 E. Price St., Phiadelphia 44, Pa. 
PTE SON, William B. (b) 
ehab n: , St. y 
Hall St., enren La. Se Sie Ni 0 
PATTON, Mrs. A. V. (d) 
P. 0. Box 325, Jackson, Tenn. 
PAULK, J. D. (i) 
perations Supv., ti for Blind 
Inc., 128 St. Office Bide. Atlanta 3. Ga. [ 


PAULSON, Gadys A. (c) 
Caseworker, Durham Co. woes Dept., St. 
Com. for the Blind, Durham, N. 


PEAKES, Robert D. (a) 
Workshop Mgr., Div. of Services for the Blind, 
20 Washington St., Barre, Vt. 


*PEARCE, Marjorie R. (b) 
aa, Counselor, N. C. So for the Blind, 
. O. Box 2305, Raleigh, N. C. 


onsnedilt Mrs. Eizabeth (c) 
a Dir., Dept. Public Welfare, Lexington, 
‘enn. 


FERLER, mitt N. (g 
Supt., N. C. School for the Blind and Deaf, 
Raleigh, N. c. 
PENLAND, James (c) 
Caseworker, N. C. St. Com. for the Bind, 
P. O. Box 7066, Asheville, N. C. 
*PENNY, Ruth (s) 
Med. Worker, N. C. Com. for the Blind, P. O. 
Box 2658, Raleigh, N. C. 
*PERRY, Donald W. (e) 
Exec. Secy., Utah Com. for the Blind, 309 
E. First South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
PERRY, Jack T. (b) 
Field Repr. .. Ky. Industries for the Bind, 2005 
Frankfort Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 
PERRY, Joseph (c) 
Home Teacher, Butler Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 308 W. Cunningham St., Butler, Pa. 
PERRY, Milton (d) 
Stand Operator, 717 8th St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, 
tPERRY, Dr. Newel (d) 
Dir. Emeritus, Calif. School for the Bind, 
2421 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
PESSETTO, Zella (c) 
Teacher, Utah Com. for the Blind, 309 E. First 
South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
PETERS, Charles A. (i) 
Dir., Genl. Services, Adm. Bldg., Mgmt. Div., 
Washington 25, D. C. 
PETERS, E. V. (d) 
Secy. of Bd., Venango Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 109 W. Second St., Oil City, Pa. 
PETERSON, Otto L. (c) 
Home Teacher, Kan. Dept. of Social Welfare, 
P. O. Box 358, Garden City, Kan. 
PETTIWAY, James (d) 
N. C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 


PETTIWAY, Mrs. Marie (d) 
| hs Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 


PETTLER, Mrs. M. F. (d) 
Secy. of Bd., Beaver Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, Darlington Rd., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
PFEIFFER, Ruth (c) 
Field Worker, Calif. = of Educ., 1445 
Kearney Ave., Modesto, C 
PETITZER, Mrs. J. J. (d) 
236 Tunnel Blvd., ie Eby Tenn. 
PHILLIPS, Abe (d) 
Phillips Bottling and Barrel Supplies Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
PHILLIPS, Arline (c) 
Home Teacher, Wilkes-Barre Br., Pa. Assn 
~ the Blind, 35 E. Union St., Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


PHILLIPS, Mrs. Dorothy (a) 
Exec. Dir., Montgomery Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
= the Blind, 1106 W. Main St., Morristown, 


PESOS. Emily (c) 
Hom Teacher, Can. Nat. Inst. for the Blind, 
8 Esso Rd., Barrie, Ont. 
PHILPOTT, Ernest (f 
Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
169 Borden Ave., N., Kitchener, Ont. 
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*PHIPPS, 24. 
Secy., 
Butner, N. c 


tPICKERING, Eddie (d) 
% Mr. and Mrs. Fred. Pickering, Athens, Tenn. 


PICKERING, Mrs. F. M. (d) 
Route No. 1, Athens, Tenn. 


ep , fares (b) 
nstr., Industrial Home i ‘aa 
Bind.” 57 Willoackby St., Brooklyn 1, N. 


PINCUSPY, George (i) 
Stand Program Supv., Washington Soc. for 
pe 2324 F St., N. W., Washington, 


EDUCATION AND 


(d 
Rehab. Center for the Blind, 


PINKSTON, William C. (b) 
Counselor, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 302 Cotton 
States Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

*PIPER, George (i) 
Exec. Dir., + Enterprises for the Blind, 
30 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 

i me gtr ty Carl C. (e) 

Dir., N. Com. for the Blind, 1100 Ray- 
mond Bivd., SNiewark 2,N. J. 

PISTEL, Robert (b) 

Placement Specialist, Minn. Services for the 
Blind, 117 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

PITTMAN, George D. (i) 

Business Counselor, Md. Workshop for the 
Blind, 2901 Strickland St., Baltimore 23, Md. 
*PLANT, Edna ey ae 
Resident Sup Ark. 


rprises for the 
=— 2811 Pair Park eee 


Little Rock, 


t*PLATT, Philip S. Ph.D. (d) 
981 Kimball Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
POCKLINGTON, Harold L. (f) 
Exec. Dir., Leader Dogs for the Blind, Inc., 
1039 S. Rochester Rd., Rochester, Mich. 
POFFENBERGER, Mary Jane (d) 
214 N. 17th St., Camp Hill, Pa. 
POLLACK, Mrs. Sidney E. (a) 
Adm. Dir., N. Y¥. Guild for the ss Blind, 
1880 Broadway, New York 28, N. 
POPKINS, Martin (i) 
Bus. Enterprise Supv., Philadelphia Assn. for 
an Blind, 100 E. Price St., iladelphia 44, 
‘a. 


*PORTER, Mrs. Ann (c) 
Home Teacher, Pa. State Council for the 
Blind, 17 S. Front St., Harrisburg, Pa 
*POSSENTINI, John (b) 
Counselor, Philadelphia Assn. for the Blind, 
100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
POTTER, C. Stanley (e) 
Dir., Services for the Blind, Minn. Div. of 
a Welfare, 117 University Ave., St. Paul, 
nn. 


POTTS, Dr. J. Manning (h) 
tor, Upper Room,” 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 
POWELL, Genevieve (ce) 
Home Teacher, St. Services for the Blind, 801 
Harrison, T , Kan. 
PRATER, Issac Ronald (i) 
Counselor, Ala. Inst. for the Deaf and Blind, 
4244 3rd Ave., S., Birmingham, Ala. 
PRESSMAN, Abe (d) 
314 W. 9th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
PREUSS, Bernard F. (e) 
Rural Placement Agent, Voc. Rehab. Div., 
ey for Blind, ty "E. 16th St., Kansas 
y 8 
PRICE, Florence (c 
Casewor N. St. Com. ft, me Blind, 
108 N. Sinth St., Wilmington, N 
*PRICE, Mrs. Josephine (c 
Home erry <3 of Industrial Aid and 
W. 30th St., Indianapolis, 


ASSISTANCE TO THE BLIND 


*PRICE, Lovey _(: (a) 
Ss Br., Pa. 


hop Northam Co. 
Assn. | the ‘Blind, 129 E "ead St., Bethle. 
hem, Pa. 


“rere, Mervis (b) 
Bd. of agar oe Aid 
and Voc. Rehab $36 W. 30th St., In dianapolis, 





PRIGMORE, Lyodia (d) 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 


PRIGOFF, Phil (d) 
4229 Belvoir Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PRIGOFF, Mrs. Sarah (d) 

4229 Belvoir Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

PROSTERMAN, Louis (d) 

Dentist, 726%, Market St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

PROT TE, Lenore (h) 

Public Library, 635 Berry Ave, 
Chines 14, ‘Til. 

PROUTY, Robert M. (d 
Trustee, Amer. Fan. ® the Blind, 137 Main 
St., Hingham, Mass. 

PURCHAS, Eric G. (d) 
State Secy., Lions International, 503 Roose 
velt Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

*PUGH, Miss Nance (a) 
Exec. Dir., Tri-Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
Blind, 2336 N. 3rd y Harrisburg, Pa. 

PUMO, Benjamin J. (b) 
Counselor, Ohio St. Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
Voc. Rehab., 512 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
PURPURA, Mrs. Helen (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, Voc. Rehab., Mo. Bur. for 
the Blind, St. Office Bldg., Jefferson City, Mo. 

PURSE, Ross (f) 

Exec. Officer, Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
2550 Broad St., Regina, Sask. 

*QUAY, W. Ear! (a) 

Ind. and Homework Consultant; Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 1607 N. 2nd ‘a Harrisburg, Ps. 

QUIMBY, Neal F., Ph.D. (g 
Supt., N. M. School for the Visually Handi- 
capped, ay! 32, Alamogordo, N. M. 

RADCLIFF, Frances (b) 

Rehab. Maren ey Bur. of Rehab., Dept. of 
Educ., 620 Times Bldg., 215 American Ave. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


for the 


RADCLIFF, Wilber (c) : 
Field Worker, Field Services for the Blind, 
Dept. of Edue., 217 W. 1st St., Los Angeles 
12, Calif. 

RAFFAELE, Frank (a) 

Exec. Dir., Lawrence Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, ‘3244 S. Beaver St., New Castle, Ps. 

*RAITHEL, John B. (b) 

Industrial Employment Agent, Bur. for the 
Blind, - of Welfare, 7124 Leona St., St. 
, Mo 
RANEY, R. L., Jr. (b) : 
Medical Council, la. Council for the Blind, 
P. O. Box 1229, Tampe 1, Fla. 

RANKIN, Mrs. Sammie K. (c) 

Home Teacher, St. Com. for the Blind, 700 
S. 15th St., Waco, Texas. 

RANSBY, Jason (b) 

Supv., Orientation and Adjustment, Metro- 
.. Assn. for mae Blind, 293 Sunset Ave., 
, Atlanta 

Ba N, Rébeose Nelle (d) 

515 N. Long, Salisbury, N. C. 
*RATCHFORD, W. S. (a) 

Secy. and Supt., Md. Worksohp for the Blind, 

2901 Strickland ‘St. Baltimore 23, Md. 

Rava, Avondale (d) 

Dir. Adm. Services, Tenn. 
Welfare, 204 St. Office Bldg., Nas 

RAY, Alton R. (b) 
Counselor, Voc. Rehab., 
Columbus, Ga. 


t. of Public 
ville, Tenn. 


305 Flowers Bldg., 





EDUCATION 


SECE, W. R. (d) 
ay Broad and Machine Co., Broad St., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


D, Lester B. (d 
ken. Md. Workshop for the Blind, Mt. 


Savage, 


REGISTER. George (b) 
N. Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 
N. é 


REHBAUM, Al, Jr. (d) 
Mgr., Rehbaum’s Hardware, Mount Dora, Fla. 


REICH, Jack (d) 
Exec. Vice Pres., 
merce, Bd. of Trade Bldg., 


REID, George (d) 
Stand Operator, 
Blind, 2324 F St., N. W., 

*REILLY, Helen (d 
Lay Chairman of Group, Mount Carmel Guild, 
Cate for the Blind, 99 Central Ave., New- 
ark 2, N. J. 

REISER, Neil (d) 

Dir. of Dept. of Public Support, N. Y. Assn. 

for the Blind, 111 E. 69th St., New York 22, 

N. Y. 


Ind. St. Chamber of Com- 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Washington Soc. for the 
Washington, D. C. 


REMICK, Roy J. (i) 
Exec. Secy., Bus. Opportunities for the Mo. 
Blind, 620 Jefferson St., Jefferson City, Mo. 
RESNICK, Rose (e) 
Exec. Dir. Founder, Enchanted Hills Natl. 
Fdn. for the Blind, 3450 Geary Blivd., San 
Francisco 18, Calif. 
REYNOLDS, Mrs. Christine (e) 
Commissioner, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 204 
St. Office Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
RICE, B. P. (g) 
Band Dir. and Tuning Instr., Tenn. School 
for the Blind, 115 Stewarts Ferry Rd., Nash- 
ville 14, Tenn. 
RICE, Mrs. Marie T. (c) 
Home Teacher, Div. for the Blind, St. Dept. 
of Public Welfare, Columbia, S. C. 
*RICHARDSON, Douglas S. (d) 
Vending Stand Mgr., Washington Soc. for the 
Blind, 2324 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
*RICHARDSON, J. A. (d) 
Cigar Stand Operator, P. O. Box 5944, Dallas, 
Texas. 
*RICHARDSON, Mrs. J. A. (d) 
218 Westwood Blvd., Dailas, Texas. 
*RICHTERMAN, Harold (b) 
Dir. Voc. Services, Industrial Home for the 
Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
RICKMAN, Mrs. Mildred M. (c) 
Home Teacher, Springfield Assn. for the 
Blind, 640 E. Brower, Springfield, Mo. 
RICKS, Lillian (g) 
Supervising Teacher, State School 
Blind, Box 455, Talladega, Ala. 
RIDEOUT, H. E. (d) 
South Brow Rd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. 
RIDER, John (a) 
Field Worker, Lycoming Co. Assn. for the 
Blind, P. O. Box 537, Williamsport, Pa. 
:*RIDGEWAY, Gladys (c) 
Home Teacher, Services for the Blind, Dept. 
of Welfare, 423 Jackson Bldg., Chattanooga, 
enn. 
RIDGWAY, Mrs. Ruby (c) 
Home Teacher, St. Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Div. of Services for the Blind, 125 N. Hill- 
side, Wichita, Kan. 
RIEDEL, Mrs. W. A. (d) 
Vending Stand Operator, 2201 Lake Austin 
Blvd., Austin, Texas. 
RIEMAN, E. A. (b 
Placement Agent, Bur. for the Blind, St. Mg 
0., 602 Louderman Bldg., 317 N. lith St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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RIGGLES, Ira W. (b) 
Selective Placement Specialist, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, 5th and G Sts., N. W., Washington 
25, D.C. 

*RILLEY, Msgr. Thomas J. (d) 
Catholic Guild for the Blind, 1819 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

RING, Mrs. Elinor B. (c) 
Coordinator, Blind Clinic (Social Woke: 
Children’s Hospital, 2125 - 13th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C 

*RITTER, Chas. G. (f) 
Consultant on Special Aids and Appliances, 
Amer. Fdn. for - Blind, 15 W. 16th St., 
New York 11, N. 

*RIVES, Louis H., reg ‘(f) 
Acting Chief, Services to the Blind, Office 
of Voc. Rehab., Dept. of Health, Educ. and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

ROACH, Margaret (f) 
Exec. Secy., Eye Dog Fdn., P. O. Box 815, 
Beaumont, Calif. 

*ROBBINS, H. Griffith (d) 
Bd. of Directors, Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
24 St. Denis Ave., Havertown, Pa. 

ROBERTS, Velma (c) 
Teacher of the Blind, St. Dept. of Public 
Welfare, 1401 S. W. Adams, Peoria, Ill. 

ROBERTSON, Frank (d) 
Exec. Dir., Texas Lions League for Crippled 
Children, Inc., Box 247, Kerrville, Texas. 

tROBINSON, Capt. M. C. (f) 
Natl. Dir., W. Canada, Can. Natl. Inst. for 
So, ee 1101 Broadway, W.. Vancouver, 
B 


§*ROBINSON, Leonard A. (b 
Supv., Sec. for the Blind, Dist. Office, Office 
of Voc. Rehab., 819 - 9th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
*ROBITAILLE, Robert (g) 
Music Transcription Specialist, Can. Natl. 
Institute for the Blind, 1425 Crescent Ave., 
Montreal, Que. 
RODENBERG, L. W. (h) 
Supt., Blind Services, Ill. Braille and Sight 
Saving School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
RODERICK, Mrs. Frances V. (c) 
Prevention of Blindness Worker, Blair-Centre 
Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 1509 - 13th St., 
Altoona, Pa. 
}RODERICK, James E. (a) 
Exec. Dir., Blair-Centre Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 1509 - 13th St., Altoona, Pa. 
ROLLAND, Ralph (i) 
Supv., Bus. Enterprises, Services for the Blind, 
St. Office Annex, 117 University Ave., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 
*ROMANO, Frank (b) 
Picement Specialist, Industrial Home for the 
Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
ROMANO, Ralph Robert (f) 
Adm. Asst., Braille Institute of America, 
N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29, 


ROMINGER, Joyce 
3218 Taylor St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ROOT, Kenneth (d) 
Vice-Pres., Erie Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 1320 G. Daniel Baldwin Bldg., Erie, Pa. 
ROSATI, Ettore G. (e) 
Supv. of Educ. for the Bind, St. ag of 
Educ., 205 Benefit St., Providence > 
ROSATI, Mrs. Eva M. (d) 
79 Pleasant St., Cranston, R. I. 
ROSENBLUM, Mrs. Louis (d) 
Secy. of the ercer Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 229 Buhl Bivd., Sharon, Pa. 
*ROSENBOM, Mrs. Lillian A. (> 
Teacher of the Blind, Lil. Dept. of Public 
Welfare, Div. for the Blind, 160 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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ROSS, James H. (d) 
Pres., Lancaster Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 936 Helen Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


ROSS, Robert (a) 
Shop Foreman, Blair-Centre Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 1009 Chestnut Ave., Altoona, 
Pa. 


ROSS, Mrs. Sarah (d) 
LaWorick Contractor, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ROTH, Carol L. (b) " 
Rehab. Worker, Minn. Services for the Blind, 
117 University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


*ROTH, Sister Sue (c) ‘ 
Consultant to the Blind and Partially Seeing. 
Lutheran Board of Inner Missions, 2800 
Queen Ln., Germantown, Pa. 


ROTTENBERG, Rosalyn (b) 
Occupational Therapist, Industrial Home for 
Oe 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, 


EDUCATION 


EBQUGAGNAG. Mrs. Geraldine (a) 
Exec. Dir., Houston-Harris Co. Lighthouse 
for the Blind, 3530 W. Dallas, Houston, Texas. 


ROUSE, Mrs. Mary H. (d) 
P. O. Box 102, Kinston, N. C. 


ROWE, Charlies H. (f) 
Counselor, Ala. Institute for Deaf and Blind, 
P. O. Box 1366, Decatur, Ala. 


ROWE, Mrs. James (d) 
- 422% Houston St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*ROWELL, Mary Elizabeth (c) 
Case Worker, Pittsburgh Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 308 S. Craig St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ROWLAND, Mrs. Rosemary A. (i) 
Washington Soc. for the Blind, 2824 F St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C 
ROWSER, Mrs. Edwin M. (d) 
Bookkeeper, Lighthouse for the Blind, 912 
W. Broadway, Fort Worth, Texas. 
RUANE, Myra (c) 
Prevention Worker, Fayette Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 51 N. Mt. Vernon Ave., Union- 
town, Pa. 
RUBENSTEIN, Henry 
4924 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*RUCH, Edward T. (c) 
Dir. of Social Service, Catholic Guild for 
the Blind, 191 Joralmon St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
RUDOLPH, Sidney R. (d) 
1047 E. 8rd St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
RUENZI, Adeline A. (e) 
Pres., Service Club for the Blind, Inc., 4312 
Olive St., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
*RUMSEY, Winfield S. (f) 
Exec. Asst. to the Exec. Dir., Amer. Fdn. for 
the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
RUNKLE, William D. (d) 
Pres., Butler Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
Mounted Routed 10, Butler, Pa. 
RUSK, Elizabeth (c) 
Natl. Home Teaching Consultant, Can. Natl. 
Inst. for the Blind, 929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 
17, Ont. 
RUSK, J. J. (f) 
Exec. Officer, N. Sask., Can. Natl. Inst. for 
the Bind, 316 4th Ave., N., Saskatoon, Sask. 
RUSLANDER, S. Leo (d) 
Secy. of the Bd., Pittsburgh Br., Pa. Assn. 
od the Blind, 5301 Fair Oaks, Pittsburgh 17, 
a. 
RUSSELL, Mrs. Doris M. (b) 
Field Worker for the Adult Blind, St. of 
Calif., Dept. of Educ., P. O. Box 903, Apple 
Valley, Calif. 
RYALS, Charles E. (i) 
Counselor, Ala. Institute for Deaf and Blind, 
P. O. Drawer 17, Talladega, Ala. 
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SACH, Dr. H. J. (f) 
Exec. Dir., Vice Pres., Guide Dog Fdn. for 
the oe Inc., 71-11 Austin St., Forest Hills 
75, 


t*SALMON, Peter J., LL.D. (a) 
Exec. Dir., Industrial Home for — Blind, 
57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. 
SAMPLE, Bertha (g) 
Teacher, Hadley School for the Blind, P. 0, 
Drawer L, Winnetka, Ill. 
eee a H., Jr. 
Treas., Bucks Co. Br., Pa. Assn & Se Blind, 
pee Ave., Doylestown, Pa. 
SAUNDERS, Dr. S. A. (b) 
Dir., Voc. Rehab., Can. Natl. Inst. for the 
Blind, 929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 
SAWYER, Clarice Parks (g) 
Inst., Ala. Inst. for the Deaf and Blind, P. 0. 
Drawer 17, Talladega, Ala. 
SAYERS, Evelyn (d) 
Vending Stand Operator, Fla. Council for the 
~ gas 1238 N.E. 3rd Ave., Fort Lauderdale, 
la 
SCANLON, Robert (b) 
Counselor of Special Services, Il. 
Voc. Rehab., Morris Bldg., Joliet, Ill. 
SCARBOROUGH, Mrs. Dorothy (c) 
Home Teacher, Div. for the pint. St. Dept. 
of Public Welfare, Columbia, S. C 
SCHELTES, Adrian C. (b) 
Reg. Supv. of Training and Placement for the 
Blind, Ill. St. Div. of Voc. Rehab., 160 N 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 
*SCHERER, Helen (d) 
Amer. Fdn. for the Blind, 
New York 11, N. Y. 
*SCHLOSS, Irvin P. (f) 
Legislative Analyst, Amer. Fdn. for the Blind, 
442 Investment ate. 1511 K St., N. W,, 
Washington 5, D. 
SCHMIDT, = (a) 
Secy. of the Bd., Tri-Co. Br., 


Div. of 


15 W. 16th St. 


Pa. Assn. for 


the Blind, 245 S. 31st St., Green Acres, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


SCHMITT, Andrew J. (b) 
Dir. of Work Research, Industrial Home for 


oo eee. 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, 
*SCHNEIDER, Benjamin (a) 
Mgr., Benfold Div., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
229 N. 63rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*SCHNELL, Alan (d) 
Sales Mgr., Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCHUBERT, Louis R. (b) 
Reg. Repr., Office of Voc. Rehab., 60 7th St., 
Room 164, Atlanta 23, ~s 
*SCHUNHOFF, HUGO F. 
Supt., W. Va. School 7 the Deaf and Blind, 
Romney, W. Va. 
SCHWALENBERG, Mrs. Ruth (d) 
Subs. Office Secy., 1607 N. 2nd St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
SCOTT, Eileen P. (c) 
Supv., Social Welfare Dept., W. Div., Can. 
Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 1101 Broadway, W., 
Vancouver, B. C. 
*SCOTT, Hugh A. (b) 
Rehab. Supv., Va. Com. for the Visually 
Bendicppet. 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 
, Va. 
SCOTT, Mrs. Hugh B. (d) 
Volunteer, Seeing Hand Assn., Inc., 1787 
Market St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
*SCOTT, Jack (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, N. C. Com. for the Blind, 
P. O. Box 559, Greenville, N. C. 
SCOTT, John (b) 
Counselor for the Blind, St. Dept. of Educ., 
314 West Bidg., Rome, Ga. 
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John Eugene (d) 
anotr Mer. (Owner), Mich. Blind Sales, 77 


Victor Ave., Detroit 3, Mic 


OTT, Prentice (d) 
SCOT S. Main St., Lexington, Tenn. 


BE, Livia (c 
oe Teacher, bela. Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 100 W. 15th St., Chester, Pa. 
EAY, A. B. (d) 
. Grand Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
, Charles M. (b) 
a > Repr.. Md. Workshop for the Blind, 
P. 0. Box 925, Cumberland, Md. 
*SEE, Mrs. Margielea S. (c) 
Home Teacher, Md. Laas gg for the Blind, 
P. 0. Box 925, Cumberland, M 
EELEY, Hoyle G. (d) 
— Treas., Bd. of Directors, Lackawanna 
Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 635 Linden St., 
Scranton, Pa 
*SEGAL, Arthur L. (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, St. Council for the Blind, 
13th and Market, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SEGURA, ~ Ufemon J. (a) 
Prop., Workshop for the Bilnd, 909 Wash- 
ington Ave., New ere La. 
t*SELIS, Irving M. (f 
Exec. Dir., Associated A ees Inc., 147 W. 23rd 
St., New York 1 
SELIS, Mrs. aie (e) 
Dir., Social Service, Associated Blind, Inc., 
147 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
*SEMAK, Val (d) ‘ 
Vending Stand Operator, Bus. Enterprises, 
6 Terminal Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
SEPTINELLI, A. E. (e) 
Supv. of Voc. Rehab., Services for the Blind, 
St. Dept. of Educ., Room 250, 721 Capitol Ave., 
Sacramento, Calif. 
SESSIONS, Eddie J. (b) 
Counselor, Div. for the Blind, St. Dept. of 
Public Welfare, McComb, Miss 
?*SEVERSON, Alfred L. (f) 
Sunnen Fdn., 7910 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
SEWELL, Russell C. (d) 
Secy. of the Bd., Lawrence Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, Maple St., New Wilmington, 
Pa. 
SEYMOUR, Charlies E. (e) 
Supt., Conn. Institute for the Blind, 170 Ridge 
Rd., Weathersfield 9, Conn. 
*SHAHEEN, Ernest G. (h) 
Asst. Editor, Matilda Ziegler Magazine for 
the Blind, Monsey, N. Y. 
*SHANK, Be.sy M. (c) 
Prevention Consultant, Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 1607 N. 2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
SHAPIRO, Irving I. (d) 
Owner, The Blind Workers, 1511 W. Lawrence 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
SHAW, Georze (d) 
Trustee-at-large, Member of Exec. Com. and 
Bd. Member, Chester Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 71 S. First Ave., Coatesville, Pa. 
SHEPHERD, Mrs. Will (d) 
Co. Herald Newspaper, Park PI., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
SHERBERG, Albert N. (e) 
Exec. Secy., Bd. of Educ. of the Blind, 165 
Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
SHERBURNE, Mrs. Irvena P. (b) 
Supv., Home Industry Dept., N. H. Assn. eer 
the Blind, 155'4 N. Main St., Concord, N. 
“SHERMAN, Allan W. (a) 
Exec. Dir., N. Y. Assn. ~ the Blind, 111 E. 
59th St., New York 22, N. 
“SHIPLEY, George E. (c) 
Recreation Supv., Philadelphia Assn. for the 
Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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*SHIPLEY, Mrs. Lydia (b) 
Asso. in Rehab., Univ. of Pa., 836 Guince 
Ln., Secane, Pa. 


*SHOEMAKER, Car! (a) 
Exec. Dir., Juniata Fdn. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 504 S. Grand St., Lewistown, Pa. 


SHOENIG, Harold (d) 
Barker and Beauty Supplies, Market St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SHOESMITH, Mark (a) 
Mer., Alamogordo Training Center, N. M. 
School for the Visually Handicapped, 408 
Pennsylvania, Alamogordo, N. M. 


SHOOK, Edward H., Jr., M.D. (d) 
513 Doctors Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SHORB, Mrs. Paul E. (i) 
Member, Bd. of Directors, Washington Soc. 
for ma Blind, 2324 F St., N. W., Washington, 


SHORTLEY, Michael J. (b) 
Ind. Home i~ A a Blind, 57 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn 1, 


*SHOUP, Vernon D. (f) 
Chief Accountant, Philadelphia Assn. for the 
Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


SHREMP, Mrs. G. P. (d) 
Trustee, Butler Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 308 W. Cunningham St., Butler, Pa. 


SHUMAN, Charles 8S. (d) 
Treas., Lower Susquehanna Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 214 N. Front St., Sunbury, Pa. 
SHUMAR, Ernest (d) 
Shop Employee, Fayette Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 51 N. Mt. Vernon Ave., Union- 
town, Pa. 

*SHUMWAY, H. Smith (e) 
Dir., Div. of Deaf and Blind, Dept. of Educ., 
Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

*SICOLA, Rose Marie (c) 
Case Worker, Pa. St. Council for the Blind, 
1213 14th Ave., Altoona, 

SIEGER, Catherine A. (d) 

Secy. of the Bd., Lehigh Co. Br., 
= the Blind, 25 S. Franklin St., 
‘a. 


Pa. Assn. 
Allentown, 


*SIEWIERSKI, Julian (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, St. Council for the Blind, 
138th and Market, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SIGLE, Betty (c) 
Caseworker, N. C. St. Com. for the Blind, 
apes Co. Welfare Dept., Rockingham, 


*SILCOTT, Harry E. (d) 
Sales Mgr.. Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 100 E. 
Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

SILVERSTONE, Seymour S. (d) 
Treas., Cambria Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 602 United States Bank Bldg., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

*SIMMONS, Harry E. (e) 
Exec. Dir., Fla. — for the Blind, P. O. 
Box 1229, Tampa 2, Fla 

SIMMONS, William (d) 
Secy. of the Bd., Hazleton Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, Miners Bank Bldg., W. Hazleton, 
Pa. 

SIMMONS, W. T. (f) 
Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 

SIMONDS, Mrs. Beatrice (d) 
Secy., Dela. Com. for the Blind, 305 W. 8th 
St., Wilmington 1, Dela. 

SIMONSON, Walter (i) 
Vending Stand Mgr., Minn. Services for the 
Blind, 117 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

*SIMPSON, Mrs. Edith C. S. (f) 
Natl. Music Consultant, Can. Natl. Inst. for 
the Blind, 929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 
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SIMPSON, Mrs. Virginia (h) 
Supervising Blind Section Libr., Calif. St. 
Library, Library Courts Bldg., Sacramento 9, 
Calif. 


SIMS, James W. (b) 
Voc. Counselor, Fla. Council for the Blind, 
Box 1151, Daytona Beach, Fila. 


SINGLETON, Mary (d) 
Route 1, Vonore, Tenn. 


SINGLETON, Vada (d) 
Route 4, Vonore, Tenn. 


*SIRAK, Miss Suzanne (c) 
Home Teacher, St. Services for the Blind, 
85 S. Washington Ave., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


SISKIN, Mose A. (d) 
402 Cameron St., Chattanooge, Tenn. 


SKINNER, C. Herbert (d) 
Northam pton Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 2344 Butler St., Easton, Pa. 


SKRZYPEK, Alexander J. (h) 
Libr., Services for the Blind, Hild Br. Library, 
Chicago Public Library, 4544 Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago, I)l. 


SLABOSKY, Sam (d) 
Andrew Jackson “ Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SLOAN, George T. 
Waning ite. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 639 E. Beau St., Washington, Pa. 
*SLOPAK, Abraham (d) 
oe Leathercraft Guild of Amer., Colchester, 
‘onn. 


SLUDOCK, Regina 
Lib., Library ES 2 Blind, N. Y. Public 
Library, 116 6th Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


SLUTSKEY, Mrs. M. J. (d) 
1253 Market St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
SMATHERS, Frances (b) 
Crafts Instr., Texas Lions Camp, Box 247, 
Kerrville, Texas. 
SMIRNOW, Virgil (b) 
Organization Consultant, Room 605, Mills 
Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. 
SMITH, Benjamin F. (gz) 
Prin., Perkins School for the Blind, Water- 
town 72, Mass. 
SMITH, Byron M. (a) 
Exec. Secy., Minneapolis Soc. for the Blind, 
1936 Lyndale Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


*SMITH, gg C. (a) 
Exec Co. Assn. for the 


Montgomery 
Blind, 110 W. Main St., Norristown, Pa. 
SMITH, Clinton (d) 4 
Pres., Bucks Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
171 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
SMITH, Doris (d) 
N. e Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 


SMITH, Douglas G. (b) 
S. Fla. Area Supv., Fla. Council for the Blind, 
P. O. Box 1229, Tampa, Fla 
*SMITH, Dwight C., Ph.D. (h) 
Gen. Secy., John Milton Soc., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
— ag J. (b) 
a ie St. Vee, Rehab. Service, 12 
No Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
= Mrs. Evelyn B. aes 
Secy., Library of operas, Di f 
the Blind, ‘Washington 26, D i alae 
ge hy 
r., Ways and M f 
ng Blind, Inc. and Walter G. "Homes Fas. : 
Inc., 334 pate ie Bidg., Augusta, Ga. 
SMITH, J. = tf 
Treas., Can atl. Inst. for the Blind, 929 
Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 


160 5th Ave., 
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SMITH, J. Morrison (i) 
Member, Bd. of Directors, Washington Soc, 
ce Blind, 2324 F St., N.W., Washington, 


SMITH, L. Frances (a) 
Exec. Dir., Ft. Worth Fdn. for Visually 
Handicapped Children, 110 Westchester House, 
654 S. Summit, Fort Worth, Texas. 

*SMITH, Mike (b) 

Rehab. Counselor, St. of Pa., 
Bldg., Erie, Pa. 

SMITH, Robert C. (d) 

Treas., Wilkes-Barre Br., Pa. Assn. for the 

Blind, 169 Butler St., Kinston, Pa. 
*SMITH, Timothy P. (d) 

Chief Accountant, Amer. Fdn. for the Blind, 

15 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 

re, William F. (i) 
Stand Program Supv., 
a eaten 2324 F St., 


603 Baldwin 


Washington Soc. for 
N.W., Washington, 


*SMITHDAS, Robert J. 
Counselor, Ind. a "hs the Blind, 57 Wil- 
loughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
SMOUSE, Joseph (d) 
Treas., ord Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
First Nationa] Banf, eo Pa 
*SMYTH, Raymond, Jr. 
Social Service Ficia pon Dela. Co. Br, 
Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 100 W. 15th St. 
Chester, Pa. 
*SNOW, Ben (d) 
Stand Operator, Bd. of Educ. of the Blind, 
City Hall, Waterbury, Conn. 
SNYDER, Mrs. Rev (h) 
Pres., Theosophical Book Assn. J the Blind, 
Krotona, Rt. 2, Box 5-a, Ojai, Calif 
SOKOLOW, Grace K. (c 
Caseworker, Ore. St. Com. for the Blind, 535 
S.E. 12th Ave., Portland 14, Ore. 
*SORENSEN, Edna (c) 
Home Teacher, N. J. Com. for i Blind, 1100 
Raymond Bivd., —— 2,N. 
*SORRELS, Edwin Lee (b 
Dir. of Voc. Rehab., Braille Inst. of Amer., 
741 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 
SOULE, Michael Elizabeth (Miss) (h) 
Libr., Braille Inst. of Amer., 741 N. Vermont 
Ave., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 
SPAR, Harry J. (a) 
Asst. Dir., Ind. Home for the Blind, 57 Wil- 
loughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
SPARKS, Mr. A. W. (f) 
Supv. of Field Services, Can. Natl. Inst. for 
the Blind, 929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 
*SPEAK, Nellie (c) 
Secy.-Guide, Joplin Assn. for the Blind, 802 
Jackson Ave., Joplin, Mo. 
SPITZER, Louis W. (d) 
5512 Pinelawn Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
SPITZER, Mrs. Louis (d 
5512 Pine Lawn Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*SPURRIER, M. Eugene (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, Div. of Voc. Rehab., Dept. 
of Educ., 2 W. Redwood St., Baltimore, ‘Mad. 
STALCUP, Lloyd K. (d) 
Sales Mgr., Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
STALLKAMP, Jane (c) 
Social Worker, Toledo Soc. for the Blind, 
1819 Canton Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
STAMBERRY, Gretchen (c 
Social Dir., Calif. St. t. of Educ., 515 
VanNess Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
STANFORD, L. 8. (c) 
Home Teacher, Bur. for the Blind, Mo. Div. 
4 Welfare, 300 Tanglewood Dr., St. Louis, 
o. 


STANLEY, W. (f) 
Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
73 Garfield Ave., S., Hamilton, Ont. 
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STANWORTH, Dr. Robert (d) 
100-2 Crook Bldg., Jackson, Tenn. 


STARK, Dorothy (f) 
Can. Natl. Inst. for fe Blind, 
shard St., Victoria, B. 


*STARK, Sidney (b) 
Counselor, Ind. Home for the Blind, 57 Wil- 
loughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
*STATON, George (c) 
Rehab. Counselor, N. C. St. 7s. for the 
Blind, P. O. Box 2305, Raleigh, N. 
*STEECE, Everett R. (e) 
Supv., Services for the Blind, Ohio Com. for 
the Blind, St. Dept. of Public Welfare, 85 S. 
Washington Ave., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
STEIN, Albert (d) 
4307 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
STEINWACHS, Max W., Jr. (d) 
Pres., Chester Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
Blind, 1212 op an St., Coatesville, Pa. 
STELLE, Roy M. (g 
Supt., Colo. Scho for the Deaf and Blind, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
STEM, W. A., M.D. (d 
390 Reading Rd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
STEPHENSON, Richard (d) 
Philadelphia Assn. for the Blind, 100 E. Price 
St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
STARRETT, Andrew G. (d) 
Treas., Juanita Fdn., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
Milroy, Pa. 
STEVENS, Thelma V. (b) 
Adm. Asst., Div. of Services to the Blind, 
Office of Voc. Rehab., Dept. of Health, Educa. 
tion and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
STEVENSON, K. W. (d) 
Maintenance Coordinator, Frontier Airlines, 
Stapleton Field, Denver, Colo. 
STEVENTON, Hester E. (d) 
Secy. of Bd., Carbon-Monroe Br., Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, 39 Race St., Jim Thorpe, Pa. 
STINSON, Robert H. (d) 
Trustee, Member of Exec. Com., Bd. Member, 
Dela. Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 106 
W. 15th St., Chester, Pa. 
STIPP, Peter, Jr. (a) 
Exec Dir., Lackawanna Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 228 Adams Ave., Scranton 3, Pa. 
STOCKER, Clifford A. (e) 
Acting-Adm., Div. of Voc. Adm., Ore. Com. 
for the Blind, 645 Southeast Ankeny, Port- 
land, Ore. 
STOLLERY, Perce (b) 
Special Placement Officer, Can. Natl. Inst. 
yh Blind, 12010 Jasper Ave., Edmonton, 
*STONE, Agnes (b) 
Educ. Counselor, N. J. Com. for am Blind, 
1100 Raymond — Newark 2, N. 
*STONE, Esther D. (c 
Caseworker, N.C. a for the Blind, Wilson, 


1609 Blan- 


for the 


STONE, Napoleon (d) 
Stand Operator, Ga. Co-Op, Scripto Mfg. Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

STONE, Patricia (c) 
Case Worker, N. C. Com. for the Blind, Wel- 
ot Dept., P. O. Box 999, Winston-Salem, 


STONE, Mrs. Theodore (h) 
Co-Chairman, Johanna Bureau for the Blind, 
Chicago Public Library, Washington and 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
STOREY, R. L. (f) 
Supt., Newf. Div., Can. Natl. Inst. for the 
Blind, 1-5 Military Rd., St. John’s, Newf. 
STORM, Rev. W. H. (h) 
Exee. Secy., Missions for Blind, Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, 3482 East Blvd., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 
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STOTT, Lester W. (c) 
Social Worker, Mass. Div. for the Blind, 90 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


STRAWHECKER, William (d) 
1447 Regina St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
STREET, Jack H. (f) 
Adm. Asst., Blinded Veterans Assn., 3408 
Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C 
*STRICKLAND, W. J. (i) 
Business Enterprise Repr., N. C. Com. for 
the Blind, Box 1295, Raleigh, N. C. 
STRINGER, L. (d) 
201 W. Ist St., nog? ih, Tenn. 
*STRONG, Douglas R. 
Ont. Mar., Industrial Stands Dept. and Cafe- 
terias, Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 929 
Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 
*STROUD, Marshall D. (c) 
Case Worker, Ark. Voc. Rehab. Service, Dept. 
of 9 Welfare, P. O. Box 789, Jonesboro, 
Ar’ 
STUART, Harry W. 
Genl. Mgr., Calif. tenses for the Blind, 
721 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14, Calif. 
*STYMIEST, Mrs. Ruth A. (d) 
Sales Mgr., Bucks Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, 171 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
SULLIVAN, Dr. Robert E. (d) 
340 Doctors Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
SUMMERS, Eleanor (c) 
Asst. Supervising Field Worker for the Adult 
Blind, Calif. St. Dept. of Educ., 405 Calif. 
St. Bldg., 217 W. Ist St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
SUSKO, Paul (a) 
Shop Foreman, 
Assn. for the Blind, 
Greensburg, Pa. 
SUTCLIFFE, Dorothy D. (g) 
Resource Teacher—Braille, Hawthorne School 
Dist., 235 E. 129 St., Hawthorne, Calif. 
*SUTCLIFFE, Father Harry J. (d) 
Lecturer, Amer. Church Union, Inc., 1155 E. 
32nd St., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
SUTHERLAND, Mary (c) 
Home Teacher, Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind. 
172 Almon St., Halifax, N. 8. 
SUTTON, David C. (c) 
Prevention of Blindness Dept. Supv., Phila- 
delphia Assn. for the Blind, 100 E. Price St., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
SWEGER, Mark (d) 
Pres., Tri-Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
Penn Harris prey Harrisburg, Pa. 
SWIFT, Harry ( 
725 Battery Pi ' Chidiaend. Tenn. 
SWITZER, Mary E. (f) 
Dir., Office of Voc. Rehab., Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
*SYKES, Allen (i) 
Pa. St. Council for the Blind, 
Ave., Altoona, Pa 
*SYLVESTER, Lena L. (ec) 
Supv., Home Counseling Dept., Montgomery 
Co. Assn. for the Blind, 1106 W. Main St., 
Norristown, Pa. 
TAIT, Dr. Edwin F. (d) 
1324 W. Main St., Norristown, Pa. 
*TALLEY, Gladys (c) 
Caseworker, N. C. 


Westmoreland Co. Br., Pa. 
35 E. Otterman S&t., 


1213 14th 


> com, for the Blind, P. O. 
Box 275, Reidsville, N. C. 
TATUM, Braxton (a 


a) 
Gen. Mgr. (Workshop), Adult Blind Dept., 
Ala. Inst. for the Deaf and Blind, Box 242, 
Talladega, Ala. 
TAXEAR, Mrs. Esther V. (d) 
Pres., Kan. Assn. for the Blind, 219 N. 16th 
St., Kansas City, Kans. 
tTAYLOR, Reginald (d 
Bd. Mem’ Texas . for the Blind, P. O. 
Box 342, Columbus, Texas. 
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TAYLOR, Walter (a) 
Asst. Supv., Services for the Blind, Dept. of 
Public Welfare, 117 University Ave., St. Paul 
1, Minn. 


*TAYLOR, William, Jr., Esq. (d) 
Attorney, 10 S. Ave., Media, Pa. 


*TERRY, Rose Alice (c) 
Home Teacher, St. Welfare Dept., 2413 Indus- 
trial Ave., Flint, Mich. 


THEVDT, Rev. Ingvald M. (h) 
Pastor and Supt., Ephphatha Church Mission, 
15 Sixth Ave., N.E., Faribault, Minn. 


*THOMAS, Gordon (b) 
Shop and Mobility Inst., Ark. Enterprises for 
the Blind, Inc., 2811 Fair Park Blvd., Little 
Rock, Ark. 


THOMAS, James M. (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, St. Council for the Blind, 
Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 360 Miners Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


THOMAS, Lela (d) 
Stand Operator, 1216 Gerrard St., N.E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THOMPSON, Fred (a) 
Shop Instr., Juanita Fdn. Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, S. Maine and W. Hale Sts., Lewis- 
town, Pa. 


*THOMPSON, Gertrude E. (c) 
Social Worker, Cincinnati Assn. for the Blind, 
1548 Central Parkway, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
THOMPSON, Pauline M. (d) 
Secy. to Mgr. Dir., Braille Inst. of America, 
Inc., 741 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29, 
Calif. 
THOMPSON, Rosa (d) 
N. C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 
N. C, 
*THOMPSON, Dr. William W. (f) 
Exec. Dir., Blinded Veterans Assn., 3408 
Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
THOMSON, Miss Isabel M. (c) 
Home Teacher, Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
169 Borden Ave., N., Kitchener, Ont. 
THOMSON, Roberta Ann (d) 
Clerk-Steno., Ore. Com. for the Blind, 645 
S. Ankeny St., Portland 14, Ore. 
THORNHILL, Mrs. Norma (c) 
Caseworker, Philadelphia Assn. for the Blind, 
100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
*THORNTON, Waldron T. (a) 
Supv., Caning Dept., Philadelphia Assn. for 
o Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, 
a. 
THUME, Lyle (b) 
Psychologist-Counselor, Southwest Rehab. Cen- 
ter, 2812 S. Tyler, Little Rock, Ark. 
TIMMINS, Preston I. (f) 
Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
466 Union St., W., Kingston, Ont. 
TIPPS, A. B. (b) 
Supv., Field Operations, St. Com. for the 
Blind, Land Office Bldg., Austin, Texas. 
*TITUS, Viola A. (c) 
Special Caseworker, N. C. St. Com. for the 
Blind, P. O. Box 937, Goldsboro, N. C. 
*TOLLE, Dora Isabelle (c) 
Home Teacher, Mo. Bur. for the Blind, 436 
S. Kensington St., Kansas City, Mo. 
TOLTON, Edna M. (c) 
Home Teacher, Pres., Home Teachers’ Assn.. 
Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 73 Garfield 
Ave., S., Hamilton, Ont. 
TORBOHM, Harold (c) 
Instr. in Cane Travel, N. Y. Assn. for the 
Blind, 111 E. 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
TOWNSEND, Alexander H. (b) 
Voc. Counselor, Fla. Council for the Blind, 
796 S. W. 6th St., Miami 36, Fla. 
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*TOWNSEND, M. Roberta (f) 
Dir., Survey and Homework Dept., Natl, In- 
dustries for the Blind, Inc., 22 W. 17th §t 
New York 11, N. Y. % 


TRADER, Florence B. (f) 
Trustee, Clovernook Home for the Blind, 6990 
Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*TRELEASE, George T. (b) 
Voc. Counselor, Services for the Blind, 145 
State St., Springfield, Mass. 


TREMBLAY, Miss Fernande (c) 
Supv. of Home Teachers, Can. Natl. Inst. for 
the Blind, 1425 Crescent St., Montreal, Ont. 


*TRENEER, Herbert C. (a) 
Chm., Music Com., Can. Nat! Inst. for the 
Blind, 511 First St., S., Kenora, Ont. 


TRIANTAFEL, Mrs. Catherine (d) 
175 Hemenway Ave., Boston, Mass. 


TRUXAL, Jacob R. (d) 
res., Lycoming Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, Mounted Route, Basin Hill Heights, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


TULLIS, Mrs. Hellen (f) 
Eastern Repr., Leader Dogs for the Blind, 
1924 Mt. Royal Ter., Baltimore, Md. 
TUNNELL, Mary Ruth (c) 
Home Teacher, Div. of Services for the Blind, 
Dept. of Public Welfare, 322 State Capitol 
Annex, Denver 2, Colo. 
tTYNAN, Maurice I. (d) 
P. O. Box 94, Tangerine, Fla. 
TYPPO, Mrs. Marion H. (b) 
Psychologist, St. Services for the Blind, 
117 University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Work for the Blind, Orlando 
Lions Club, P. O. Box 97, Orlando, Fla. 
ULMER, J. M. (d) 
Attorney, 1130 B. F. Keith Bidg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 
*ULSHAFER, Gertrude (d) 
Bookkeeper, Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 1607 N. 
Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
UMEHARA, Millie (c) 
Home Teacher, Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
230 Strabane Ave., Windsor, Ont. 
*UPSHAW, McAllister (c) 
Specialty Work for the Blind, 3642 Ludgate 
Rd., Shaker Heights, Cleveland 20, Ohio. 
VanARSDALE, L. E. (4) 
Treas., Beaver Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
_—- Farmers Natl. Bank, Beaver Falls, 
a. 


VAN BUSKIRK, A.C. (b) 
Voc. Rehab. Counselor, Wash. St. Services 
for the Blind, 104 12th Ave., Seattle 22, 
Wash. 
*VANCE, Harreil T. (a) 
Dir., Workshop for the Blind and Disabled, 
4244 Third Ave., S., Birmingham, Ala. 
VAN CLEVE, Grace W. (c) 
Braille Instr., Minn. Soc. for the Blind, 1936 
Lyndale Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
VANDENBORD, Frank E. (a) 
Exec. Dir., Carbon-Monroe Br., Pa. Assn. for 
the Blind, 37 Broadway, Jim Thorpe, Pa. 
VANDIVER, Ruth (d) 
Orrick, Mo. 
VAN PELT, Kermit B. (a) 
Shop Foreman, Cumberland Br., Md. Work- 
shop for the Blind, 115 Milton Pl., Cumber- 
land, Md. 
*VARDELL, Erma (b) 
Rehab. Counselor, Bur. for the Blind, 317 N. 
lith St., St. Louis, Mo. 
VARGO, Helen (b) 
Counselor, Voc. Rehab. Services, 2516 W. 
Sixth St., Topeka, Kan. 
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VARNDELL, Rolla (d) 
Treas., Fayette Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
Blind, 98 Lawn Ave., Uniontown, Pa. 


VAUGHN, Mrs. Betty (d) 
120 E. 8th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


VEALE, Louis B. (a) 
Exec. Dir., Goodwill Industries, Inc., 
Columbia, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


*VERSTRATE, Donna (b) 
Asso. Dir. of Recreation, Ind. Home for the 
Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, 


VETTERICK, Mrs. Annette (c 
Instr.. Hadley School for the Blind, P. O. 
Box L, Winnetka, Ill 

VIAILLE, Harold D. (b) 

Rehab. Counselor, St. Com. for the Blind, 
100514, 13th St., Lubbock, Texas. 

VIENI, Frederick (b) 

Eee ement Specialist, Ind. Home for the Blind, 
7 Willoughby St., Breoklyn 1, N. 

*VINSON, Edna B. (b) 

N. C. Rehab. Center for the Blind, Butner, 
N.C. 
*VOOR, John B. (b) 
Placement Counselor, St. Dept. of Educ., 1510 
Heyburn Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 

VOORHEES, Arthur L. (f) 
Voc. Rehab. Specialist, Amer. Fdn. for the 
Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y 

VRATTOS, Sylvia (d) 

Steno., Mass. Div. of the Blind, 
Square, Boston, Mass. 

WAGNER, Viola V. (b) 

Training Services for the Blind, Pa. St. Coun- 
cil for the Blind, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WALKER, A. M. (a) 

Exec. Dir., San Antonio Assn. for the Blind, 
2305 Roosevelt, San Antonio, Texas. 

*WALKER, Audrey (h) 

Asst. Libr., Amer. Fdn. for the Blind, Inc., 
15 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 

t*WALKER, Hulen C. (f) 

Exec. Dir., Amer. Assn. of Workers > * 
Blind, 838 ‘Investment Bidg., 1511 K St. 
Washington 5, D.C. 

*WALKER, Mrs. Hulen C. (d) 
838 Investment Bldg., 1511 
Washington 5, D. C. 

WALKER, Madeleine (b) 

Dist. Supv., Bur. for the Blind, Div. of Wel- 
fare, 602 Louderman Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

WALKER, Paul J. (d) 

Federal Savings Loan Assn., 
Tenn 

WALL, Inez D. (c) 

Ficld Repr. of Social Services, St. Com. for 
o Blind, 229 Professional Blidg., Charlotte, 
N.C 


for the 


112 E. 


14 Court 


K St... N.W., 


Chattanooga, 


*WALLACE, Ella May (Mrs.) (c) 
Dir. Social Services, Philadelphia Assn. for 
oe Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, 
a 
WALLACE, John M. ig) 
Pres., Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, St. Augustine, Fla. 
“WALSH, Fred V. (d) 
Retired) 922 Broadway, S. Boston, Mass. 
Ww ALSH, Richard (d) 
Philadelphia Assn. for the Blind, 100 E. Price 
St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
WALTERS, Eugene F. (b) 
Co uunselor, St. Council a the Blind, 1 N. 
13th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
‘WALTERS. George (a) 
Exec. Dir., Butler Co. Br., 
Blind, 309 W. Cunningham St., 
*WARD, G. Ernest (a) 
Exec. Dir., Lehigh Co. Br., 
Blind, 614 'N. 13th St., 


Pa. Assn. for the 
Butler, Pa. 


Pa. Assn. for the 
Allentown, Pa. 
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WARD, Mrs. G. Ernest (d) 
Lehigh Co. Br., Pa. Assn. 
614 N. 18th St., Allentown, Pa. 

WARD, G. A. (i) 
Placement Supv., 
Handicapped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., 
21, Va. 

SWARD, Mary-Ann (g) 
Special Class Teacher, 
Schools, Montville, N. J 

*WARD, Roy (c) 

Home Teacher, N. Y. Assn. for the Blind, 111 
E. 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

WARD, Walton L. (b) 

Counselor, Services for the Blind, Dept. of 
Pub. Welfare, St. Office Blidg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 

WARNER, Porter, Jr. (d) 

Volunteer Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

WARRICK, James C. (c) 

Home Teacher, Div. of Services for the Blind, 
Dept. of Public Welfare, 302 Cotton States 
Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 

“WARRINER, John D. (d) 

Dir., Pub. Relations, Philadelphia Assn. for 
the Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, 
Pa. 

had onl eg ~ Stanley (b) 

Emp. Dir., N. Y. Assn. for the Blind, 111 E. 
59th St., on York 2 = > 

WATERHOUSE, Edward J., Litt.D. (g) 

Dir., Perkins Schoo] for the Blind, Watertown 
72, Mass. 

“WATERS, William B. ‘b) 

Travel Inst., Rehab. Center for the Blind, 
Butner, N.C. 

WATKINS, Wallace D. (b) 

Dir., Rehab. and Personnel, Goodwill Ind. of 
Dayton, Inc., 201 W. 5th St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 

*WATTS, L. L. ‘e) 

Treas., Va. Assn. of Workers for the Blind, 
3007 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21, Va. 

*WATTS, Mrs. Hazel B. (e) 

Educ. Dir., Va. Com. for the Visually Handi- 
capped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21, 
a. 

WEAVER, F. Emmett (d) 

Trustee, Pa. Assn. for the Blind, 
Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

WEAVER, Grady L. (c) 

Home Teacher, Rehab. for the Blind, Dept. of 
Public Welfare, 321 W. Walnut St., Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

WEBB, J. W. (b) 

Counselor, Voc. Rehab. Services for the Blind, 
P. O. Box 1547, Meridian, Miss. 

WEBB, Mrs. Pat ic) 

Home Teacher, St. Com. for the Blind, 102 W. 
Crockett, San Antonio 1, Texas. 

“WEBBER, Russell O. ‘e) 

Asst. Dist. Mgr., Pa. St. Council for the Blind, 
1 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for the Blind, 


Va. Com. for the Visually 
Richmond 


Montville Township 


1607 N. 


<* WEBER, Charles O., Jr. (a) 


Bus. Megr., Travis Assn. for the Blind, 2101 
S. Lamar, Austin, Texas. 

WEBER, Mrs. Charles O. (a) 

Dir., Travis Assn. for the Blind, 2101 S. 
Lamar, Austin, Texas. 

*WEEKS, Louise ic) 
Caseworker, N. C. 
sonville, N. C 

WEIGEL. Theodore (a) 

Shop Foreman, Lycoming Co. Br., Pa. Assn 
for the Blind, 1246 Vine Ave., Williamsport, 
Pa. 


Com. for the Blind, Jack- 


WEINER, Abraham (g) 

Teacher, School for Deaf and Blind, Colorade 
Springs, Colo. 
WEINLICH, Rev. 
Diocessan Dir., 
191 Joralemon S8St., 


Alfred J. (a) 
Catholic Guild for the Blind 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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*WEIR, Arthur V. (f) 
Gen. Mer., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 


*WEIR, Mrs. Arthur V. (d) 
929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 


WELCH, Mrs. Elaine Baker (a) 
Asst. Dir., Spec. Educ. and Information, Ind. 
Home for the Blind, 57 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

WELCH, Niles (a) 
Dir. of Spec. Educ. and Information, Ind. 
Home for ~ oh ane 57 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn 1, 


"WELLE, Aubrey (a) 
Plant Supt., Lighthouse for the Blind, 2321 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
WELLINGHAUS, Harry B. F. (a) 
Comptroller and Asst. Exec. Dir., Ind. Home 
for the Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, 
ty ge 
WELLS, Mrs. Fred Robinson (d) 
Ooltewah, Tenn. 
WELLS, Myrtle 
Canton, Ohio. 
*"WERNTZ, George, Jr. if) 
Exec. Vice Pres., The Seeing Eye, Inc., Mor- 
ristown, N. J. 
WESTON, John id) 
1821 Swope Parkway, Kansas City, Mo. 
*‘WHEELEHAN, Mrs. Fred J. (a) 
Adm. Asst.. Md. Workshop for the Blind, 
2901 Strickland St., Baltimore 23, Md. 
WHEELER, Bobbe R. (c) 
Med. Counselor, Fla. Council for the Blind, 
P. O. Box 669, Pensacola, Fla. 
WHEELER, E. F. (f) 
Field Secy., Can. Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 
96 Ridout St., S., London, Ont. 
WHELCHEL, Harry J. (d) 
1218 E. Main St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*WHITE, Bernice ‘c) 
Caseworker, N. C. St. Com. for the Blind, 
802 W. Colonial Ave., Elizabeth City, N. C. 
WHIGHAM, B. R. (b) 
Placement Counselor, St. Com. for the Blind, 
2519 McKinney Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
WHITE, Mrs. Mary Guice (c) 
Home Teacher, Div. for the Blind, St. Dept. 
of Pub. Welfare, Columbia, S. C. 
WHITE, Ronald F. (b) 
Counselor, Voc. Rehab., 118 Yerby School, 
503 Conti St., Mobile, Ala. 
WHITEHEAD, Cecil L. (d) 
2068 Glenview Ter., Altadena, Calif. 
WHITEHEAD, Dr. W. M. (g) 
Supt., Va. State School, Hampton, Va. 
WHITELAW, Miss J. W. (c) 
Supv., Pre-School Blind Child Program, Can. 
Natl. Inst. for the Blind, 929 Bayview Ave., 
Toronto 17, Ont. 
WHITEN, Mrs. Ruby (d) 
Dietitian, Rehab. Center for the Blind, But- 
ner, N. C. 
WHITESIDE, Mrs. Charles (d) 
40 Lea Rd., Manor Park, New Castle, Dela. 
WHITNEY, Earl D. (d) 
Secy. of Bd., Butler Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
Blind, Butler, Pa. 
*WHITSTOCK, Robert H. (f) 
am. Asst., The Seeing Eye, Inc., Morristown, 
*WHITTEN, E. B. (f) 
Exec. Dir., Natl. Rehab. Assn., 514 Arlington 
“3 fas 25 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 
o ° 
WHITTIER, Mrs. Doris C. (h) 
Libr., Books for the Blind, Public Library, 
167 Social Hall Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


*WICKMAN, Car! E. (e) 
Asst. Chief, Div. of Welfare, Bur. for the 
Blind, St. Office Bldg., Jefferson City, Mo. 


WIEDER, Earl (d) 
Treas., Lehigh Co. Br., Pa. Assn. for the 
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Mr. Exuiorr. Are there other witnesses who desire to testify at 
this time ¢ 

Are there other statements to go into the record ¢ 

Let me say to the members of the subcommittee and to those who 
have faithfully waited through our hearings that we very deeply 
appreciate your kindness. We will get these hearings printed or at 
least typed up and we will take some time to analyze them and see 
where we are and see if additional testimony is needed. 

I would like to have permission as we go through the printed record 
to add to the record such items as it may be necessary to add by vir- 
tue of their coming in late. We have told several people to furnish 
additional information; I would like to have unanimous consent that 
as that information, or other information that comes in, remain a part 
of the record when it is convenient for us to do so. 

I remember the National Federation of the Blind in its testimony 
referred from time to time to certain items in the three or four green 
backed volumes that they had submitted. Those items referred to 
ought to be incorporated into the record at the proper place. 

For instance, this morning I recall that Dr. tenBroek said that he 
had a list in the green volume of all the constituent organizations of 
the American Federation of the Blind. Some asked for those names 
and they should be incorporated into the record. Undoubtedly as we 
go through this printed record we will find other instances where 
something has to be placed in the record and if so, without objection 
that will be done. 

Has anyone else made application to testify ¢ 

Have we heard or received statements from all the witnesses who 
desire to testify and all the Members of Congress who desire to be 
heard ? 

Miss Auten. All that I know about, Mr. Chairman. 

Is there anything further, Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. Dantets. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Giaimo! 

Mr. Giarmo. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Exuiorr. On that note, we will close the hearings on the legis- 
lation pertaining to the blind until further notice. I do not say 
positively that there will be further hearings, but if it appears from 
reading the record that additional information is needed, we may plan 
hearings for another day. 

Mr. Barnett. Is it in order for those of us who are still left here to 
thank the committee for the way you conducted these hearings. I 
think you have done a wonderful job. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. You have been very kind. 

Mr. Barnett. I doubt if everybody is satisfied but you did about as 
well as you could to satisfy everybody. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We tried to at least get some information from all 
groups that desire to testify. I will also say to you, Mr. Barnett, you 
will be looking over this record and thinking about it. If you find 
any gaps in the record, please feel free to call it to our attention. 

If there are fields in which we need additional information, send 
us a memorandum or get the word to us, however best suits you, and 
we will consider what you say. 

Thank youall very much. We will stand adjourned. 

“< i the committee was recessed subject to call of the 
‘hair. 
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(Pursuant to the direction of the chairman, the following is hereby 
made a part of the printed record :) 


Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1959. 
Hon. CARL ELLIOTT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELuiort: I am writing you to indicate my support of H.R. 
14, a bill to protect the right of the blind to self-expression. 

In addition to my own interest in the bill, I know that I also express the views 
of the Wisconsin Council of the Blind, Inc., through its president and executive 
secretary, Mr. George Card. 

For the past few days, Mr. and Mrs. Card were present in Washington during 
the course of the hearings on this bill. I, myself, sat in on part of the Friday 
morning hearings before your committee, and I am writing to you four members 
who were present and conducting the hearings. While I shall not presume upon 
your time to discuss the merits of H.R. 14, I would merely like to observe that 
the strong preference of those affected by this type of legislation is for H.R. 14 
rather than for a study. I join those who feel that the affirmative action pro- 
posed by H.R. 14 will go much further to enable the blind, through their organ- 
izations, to be more effective than a study of the problem. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present my views to you in the form of this 
letter. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. KASTEN MEIER. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE MERWIN CoaD, OF Lowa, IN RE H.R. 348, H.R. 14, 
AND OTHER BILLS PERTAINING TO THE BLIND 


Mr. Chairman, it is with a deep sense of honor and humble pride that I make 
this statement in support of H.R. 348, a bill to protect the right of the blind to 
self-expression through organizations of the blind, and other bills of a similar 
nature now under consideration by this committee. 

I will be the first to admit that I am not an originator of this piece of legisla- 
tion, nor am I boastful of an intimate knowledge of the various national organiza- 
tions of the blind and their capable representatives. My deep interest and 
concern in this matter stems from personal contact with certain of my Iowa 
friends who, because they are blind themselves, have taken the time and effort 
to see me and narrate their firm conviction that this type of legislation is 
essential to a healthy and continued progress toward a day when the blind can 
fully share with their fellow Americans all the rights and privileges guaranteed 
by our Constitution and Bill of Rights. It was through these blind friends 
that my eyes were literally opened. Yet, opened to the realization that what 
we once believed to be hopeless dependency and utter despair, the subject to 
pity and charity, has miraculously changed through modern-day understanding 
so that where there was darkness there is now hope, where there was dependency 
there is evergrowing independence, what was a subject of pity and charity is 
now respected with admiration for the strong of heart who must meet the 
challenge of eternal darkness. 

This change was vividly and dramatically demonstrated to me last year by 
an elderly, blind person who traveled over a hundred miles in a raging Iowa 
snowstorm to keep an appointment with me to discuss the Honorable Mr. Baring’s 
bill to protect the right of the blind to self-expression. This man and his friend, 
who is one of my constituents, came to my office in spite of the inclement weather 
to ask me to sponsor and support legislation which would help them remove to 
a degree the medieval stigma associated with the handicap of sightlessness. 
Needless to say, I was greatly impressed by the concern which these people so 
capably expressed, and as I have mentioned, demonstrated, over the need of 
recognition as responsible citizens who are most able to voice their own opinions 
on matters directly relating to their welfare as individuals or as a group. 

I am most happy to report to you that in my own State of Iowa, we are 
fortunate to have the Iowa Association for the Blind, which is an outstanding 
organization. There are other organizations also interested in the blind and 
in furthering programs designed to increase services of Iowa’s blind. It is my 
understanding that these organizations have worked with the Iowa Commis- 
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sion for the Blind in the past to promote beneficial programs and legislation 
in the State. The commission is proceeding to expand needed and desirable 
services to the blind in Iowa and has stated that it recognizes the right of 
blind persons to organize and welcomes the opportunity to consult organizations 
and individuals interested in the welfare of the blind in planning and carrying 
out an enlarged service program for the blind. 

It was through such cooperation and mutual assistance of the commission and 
organizations of the blind that led the Iowa Legislature to increase the appro- 
priation for expanded services to the blind persons in the State, for this biennium. 

To me, this is concrete evidence of the benefits to be derived on a nationwide 
basis, if the air is cleared and the foundation laid for greater freedom of 
self-expression by the passage of my bill or one of the other similar measures. 

We have a fine program to assist the blind people in Iowa. I am proud of 
the work that has been done by the Iowa Commission for the Blind and by the 
Iowa Association for the Blind. I believe, as I am sure they do, that there is 
much work yet to be done; work which can and will be done through the co- 
ordinated cooperation of democratically organized groups, who have only the 
most vital of interests as a basis for their existence. 

It is because of these reasons, Mr. Chairman, that I join with my many col- 
leagues to urge your most favorable consideration of this legislation to assure 
this measure of protection to the right of the blind to self-expression through 
organizations of the blind. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JAMES UTT, oF CALIFORNIA, IN Support oF H.R. 14 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I welcome this opportunity 
to express my wholehearted support and endorsement of H.R. 14 and similar bills 
now before your committee for the purpose of guaranteeing the rights of blind 
citizens freely to organize and to express their needs and interests through the 
processes of consultation with the officials of welfare agencies of the National 
and State Governments. 

I know of the fine record of accomplishment which has been compiled in my 
own State by the California Council of the Blind, an affiliated organization of 
the National Federation of the Blind. I know, too, of the close and long-stand- 
ing relationship of cooperative understanding and mutual respect which has 
obtained between the California Council and the aid to the blind division of our 
State department of social welfare. Mr. Perry Sundquist, the director of the 
aid to the blind division, has had frequent occasion to refer to the numerous 
values and benefits which have accrued both to the blind and to their State 
officials through the existence of this collaborative relationship. It is to a large 
extent a tribute to the organized blind of California that our various State pro- 
grams for the blind have attained a standard of excellence matched by few 
other States. Without the continuous advice and articulate participation by 
the blind of the State such welfare achievements as we have been able to carry 
out in California would have been unlikely if not totally impossible. 

It is unfortunate that this close working relationship between organizations 
of the blind themselves and the officials of State and Federal agencies is not 
duplicated in all parts of our land. Too often it appears that agency officials 
are content to draw upon the professional knowledge and experience of non- 
blind persons whose viewpoint is only coincidentally similar to that of the 
blind—and frequently is frankly dissimilar. It is my sincere hope that your 
committee will find, as I have, that the organized blind as a citizen group re- 
ceiving special services and affected by distinct programs can make a positive 
contribution to the improvement of those programs: A contribution, moreover, 
which no one can make for them. 

I, therefore, appreciate this chance to go on record in favor of H.R. 14 and the 
more than 50 similar bills before your committee for the purpose of support- 
ing the blind people of America in their efforts to achieve political equality, 
economic independence, and social integration. : 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Neat Situ, FirtH District or Iowa 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to submit for the record this statement in support of the bill, H.R. 5801, I have 
introduced, which is identical to the bills before your committee for the purpose 
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of protecting the right of the blind to self-expression through organizations of 
the blind. 

The present hearings have pointed up the efforts and progress which the blind 
have made in self-care and self-support. They have also served to remove 
utterly the traditional paternalistic notion that the blind are not competent to 
speak for themselves. 

The legislation before your committee is in keeping with our administrative 
process under which recognition is given to participation by interested groups in 
the formulation of our governmental policy- and rule-making process. In this 
regard, the legislation provides that the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shall, to the fullest extent practicable, consult and advise with repre- 
sentatives of organizations of the blind in formulating, administering, and execut- 
ing programs for the aid and rehabilitation of the blind. 

In my own State of Iowa, in expanding services to the blind the State commis- 
sion for the blind has openly recognized the importance of coordinating the plans 
and activities of the organizations and individuals interested in the welfare of 
the blind. In a statement on August 20, 1957, our commission, among other 
things, stated that it “recognizes the right of blind persons to organize to promote 
the welfare of the blind in the State.” 

These hearings have also confirmed the long necessity for a national study of 
the needs and problems of the blind. 

I, therefore, hope that it will be possible for your committee to take favorable 
action on this legislation, to the end that we will improve services to the blind 
and increase their opportunities for participation in the economic, social, cultural, 
and educational life of our country. 


THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1959. 
Hon. CARL EL.iort, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Exttiorr: Enclosed is a statement on the bills proposing studies 
of programs for and needs of the blind which are now being considered by your 
subcommittee. I shall appreciate it if this statement can be introduced into the 
record of the hearings on these bills. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. Quincy MuMForp, 
Librarian of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF L. QUINCY MUMFORD, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


Several bills now being considered by the Subcommittee on Special Education 
of the Education and Labor Committee of the House of Representatives propose 
a study of existing programs for the blind and of the problems and needs of the 
blind. These proposals are of interest to the Library of Congress because, as 
the committee knows, the Library administers the national books-for-the-blind 
program. 

This program was established by the Pratt-Smoot Act of 1931, which author- 
ized an appropriation to the Library of Congress for books for the adult blind. 
Then only books in braille and other forms of raised type were available, but by 
1934 long-playing records for the use of the blind had been developed and were 
added to the program. These Talking Books, as they are called, have become 
the most popular form of reading for the blind. Today there are about 50,000 
users of Talking Tooks and 10,000 users of braille books in the United States 
and its Territories and insular possessions—the areas served by the national 
program. In 1952, the word “adult” was removed from the language of the 
authorizing act, thus enabling the Library to serve blind children as well as 
blind adults. 

Congress appropriates money to the Library of Congress for the procure- 
ment of books in braille, Talking Books, and compact, sturdy, but inexpensive 
machines on which the blind can play the records. The books are distributed 
by 30 libraries (the Library of Congress is one of them) throughout the country, 
and the machines are distributed by 55 State agencies for the blind; these 
agencies and regional libraries are not subsidized or directed by the Federal 
Government but perform these services as their contrirbution to this coopera- 
tive program. There is no charge to the blind for the books or the machines 
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lent to them. They do not have to go to the trouble and expense of going in 
person to the libraries or State agencies; once they have been certified as blind, 
they can make arrangements for borrowing books and machines entirely by 
mail. 

The Library of Congress conducts a continuing study of ways to improve this 
national service. In addition, we have recently had the benefit of an outside 
survey of this activity. Under the auspices of the American Foundation for 
the Blind, and with our full cooperation, an extensive, objective examination 
was carried out under the direction of Francis R. St. John, librarian of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. The report was published by the foundation in 1957 
under the title “Survey of Library Service for the Blind, 1956." Some of its 
recommendations were being implemented even before the report was published, 
and the Library was able to make further strides forward when, in 1957, Con- 
gress removed the ceiling there had been on the amount that could be appropri 
ated for the books-for-the-blind program. Additional funds were subsequently 
made available for more books and for more Talking Book machines until today 
we are in the happpy state of being able to say that there does not exist any- 
where a backlog of requests for machines that cannot be filled. Of course, indi- 
viduals may sometimes have to wait a bit to get a particularly popular book, 
just as sighted readers do at their public library or the corner rental library. 

It should be emphasized that this library service is available to all the 350,000 
blind persons in our country. With the U.S. postal service acting as the blind’s 
bookmobile, no area is too remote to be reached. The fact that only 60,000 of the 
350,000 blind now use the service is not indicative of restricted service or of 
lack of interest. It should be remembered that many of the blind were not 
readers of books when they had their sight, so they do not necessarily turn to 
books when they become blind. Also, many of the blind are old and no longer 
have all the faculties essential even for listening to Talking Books. Thus, al- 
though there are certainly possibilities for increasing the number of blind readers, 
it is not likely that the time will ever come when all the blind use their library 
service. 

It is true that more people are added to the ranks of the blind every year as 
the life span is lengthened and that the service must also be expanded to care for 
their reading needs. Congress has always been most understanding of this, and 
orderly expansion is going on all the time. Professional standards in the 
cooperating libraries are being raised, and technological advances promise relief 
soon to the serious space problems some of the libraries have. <A T-inch, 814 
revolutions per minute record, which will play four times as long the the old 
12-inch, 3314 revolutions per minute record, is being developed, along with a 
correspondingly small machine on which to play these records. We expect, as 
new Talking Books and machines are ordered, to convert to these new models 
Obviously, they will require much less storage space, will be more convenient for 
the blind, and will cost the Government much less in postage. 

There are other programs that provide reading materials for the blind, such as 
textbooks, but they do not overlap the Library’s service. Instead, with fine co- 
operation, these programs supplement each other to the advantage of the Govern- 
ment, the States, and the blind. 

The Library of Congress has no objection to being included in any study that 
may be made. It does, however, in view of the recent survey that has been made 
of library service for the blind, the raising of the ceiling on appropriations for 
the program, and the technological and other advances that are being made, ques- 
tion whether sufficent new information would be developed to warrant the cost. 
Nevertheless, if a study is to be made of services for and needs of the blind, it 
seems to the Library that the $450,000 proposed in H.R. 5243 for a review only of 
those programs supported wholly or in part by Federal funds is a more realistic 
figure than the lower sums proposed in other bills for more inclusive studies. 
Also, none of the present bills provide that the membership of the proposed study 
commission or committee include a professional in the field of library service for 
the blind. The Library, therefore, urges that, if library service for the blind is to 
be surveyed, any bill reported out by this committee specify that a professional 
in this field be included in the membership, because there are many technical 
problems involved in this service. 
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STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ON BILLS RELATING TO 
LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND 


This statement has been prepared by Germaine Krettek, director of the Wash- 
ington office of the American Library Association. This organization is a non- 
profit, professional association of more than 22,000 members, consisting of 
librarians, trustees, and friends of libraries interested in promoting library 
services throughout the United States by increasing the accessibility of books 
and libraries to all. The association is, therefore, interested in legislative 
proposals to strengthen and expand specialized library services to the blind. 

Several bills calling for the establishment of a temporary national committee 
or Presidential commission to study the needs. of blind persons are currently 
being considered by your subcommittee. Presumably one of the services that 
would be considered in such a proposed survey would be the national books for 
the blind program which is administered by the Library of Congress with funds 
appropriated by the Congress. This important library service to the blind, 
which supplies books in braille and Talking Books, now reaches more than 
60,000 individuals in this country through the cooperation of 30 libraries and 55 
State agencies for the blind which distribute the machines on which to play 
Talking Books. 

Such a study as proposed by the legislation under consideration might well 
indicate areas for improvement in this library service, but it should be noted 
that a national “Survey of Library Service for the Blind” was made in 1956 
by the American Foundation for the Blind in cooperation with the Library of 
Congress. The findings of this survey were recently endorsed by the ALA’s 
Round Table on Library Service for the Blind. The Council of the American 
Library Association (our governing body), in accepting the report of the Round 
Table on Library Service for the Blind, noted that the report recognized that 
library service to the blind was one of the areas in need of understanding and 
support and that many of the survey’s recommendations have already been 
implemented by the Library of Congress. 

It also is worthy of note that in 1957 Congress removed the ceiling on funds 
that could be appropriated for the books for the blind program. Subsequently, 
with additional funds made available by the Congress, the Library of Congress 
has been able to procure an increased number of books in braille. Talking Books, 
and the machines on which to play the Talking Books. This has resulted in an 
expansion and an improvement of this valued free service to the Nation’s blind. 

If such a national commission to consider the problems related to blindness 
and allied matters is established, it is the recommendation of the American 
Library Association that sufficient time and funds be allowed to complete a 
thorough study. 

Although H.R. 5248, for example, specifically provides that libfary services 
for the blind would be studied, neither that bill nor any of the others introduced 
on the subject, provide for membership on the committee or commission of a 
professional in the field of library services to the blind. The American Library 
\ssociation Considers this essential and urges that this provision be specifically 
included in any bill reported out by this committee. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. STEVEN V. CARTER, FourtH District or Iowa, ON THE 
BarRInG Britt (H.R. 14) 


The bill under consideration by this committee, H.R. 14, is designed in part ~ 
to insure that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, consult to the 
fullest extent practicable with representatives of organizations of the blind in 
the formulation, administration, and execution of programs for the blind. It 
seems to me there is no one who can ever know more about a given set of cir- 
cumstances than the person who is most directly affected by them. Does anyone 
exist who can know more about the problems, desires, needs, and aspirations of 
the blind than the blind themselves? Certainly not, and so far as I can see, 
there can be no issue concerning the validity of this piece of legislation. 

The other provisions of the bill would seem to me to be equally immune from 
controversy. They are to the effect that the blind shall have freedom of self- 
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expression through organizations for the blind, and that this freedom will be 
free from regulation, influence, or duress by any agency, its officers or em- 
povess. Ng cacrees with the administration of Federal funds for the benefit of 

e blind. 

Organizations which have been founded by the blind exist for the purpose of 
advancing their welfare and common interests. These organizations provide 
our blind citizens with the opportunity for collective self-expression. They 
are thus able to express their views on the programs that our National and 
State Governments are adopting for their aid and rehabilitation. It is most 
important that these views be heard and considered. 

May I take this opportunity to express my appreciation to the Honorable 
Walter S. Baring for his leadership of this worthy piece of legislation. It is 
very gratifying to me personally to have joined in its sponsorship. 


NATIONAL MEDICAL FounpDATION FoR Eye Care, 
New York, N.Y., March 9, 1959. 
Mr. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special General Education, 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN BalILey: On behalf of the trustees of the National Medical 
Foundation for Eye Care, I respectfully request that the following statement 
be incorporated in the proceedings of the Subcommittee on Special General 
Education of the House Education and Labor Committee: 

The National Medical Foundation for Eye Care is composed of physicians 
who have a primary interest in the preservation and conservation of eyesight, 
and affiliated members from the general public. These physicians recognize 
that blindness presents special educational and sociological aspects as well as 
special medical aspects, all of which are interrelated. 

The “blind” includes people with varying degrees of blindness. Their special 
needs are determined by the extent and nature of the medical impairment in 
each case. The diagnosis of all aspects of the condition and the accurate prog- 
nosis for each blind person are distinct medical considerations. These people 
are the concern of the physician with his general medical training and special 
qualifications in ophthalmology, the science of the eye and the related struc- 
tures of the body and their functions and diseases. 

Blindness is always due to disease. It is indeed a phase of disease and not 
something apart from it. The medical and the social rehabilitation of the indi- 
vidual begin with the medical diagnosis and evaluation. The educators, admin- 
istrators and sociologists who are concerned with the problem of the blind seek 
first an understanding of the medical impairment of the visual system and of 
the whole man. 

In the past 25 years, great advances have been made in the prevention and 
the treatment of the blinding diseases. New drugs, notably the antibiotics and 
the corticosteroids, have contributed to reduced incidence, recovery from dis- 
ease and the prevention of complications which often destroy sight. 

Diseases once responsible for much of our blindness are being controlled. 
Syphilis and tuberculosis are much less common; ophthalmia of the newborn is 
no longer a major cause of blindness; sympathetic ophthalmia is amenable to 
treatment today. Retrolental fibroplasia arose as a serious cause of blindness; 
research showed the cause of the disease and how to prevent it. 

The shift in age distribution in our population introduces new factors in 
the consideration of the blinding diseases. The lengthening of the lifespan has 
increased the incidence of blindness due to the diseases associated with advanc- 
ing age—glaucoma, cataract, and the degenerative diseases. More effective 
surgery has meant restoration of vision for more people with cataract and 
detached retina. Treatment for glaucoma means the prevention of blindness. 
Whatever the disease which has caused the blindness in a given case, its 
impact on the whole person physically and emotionally must be evaluated 
medically and related to the general medical condition. If the blind individual 
is to make his maximum contribution to society, any long range plans for the 
sociological problems of the blind must consider the control of blindness, which 
in turn hinges on medical practice and medical research. 
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It is evident that any study of blindness requires the contribution which 
only physicians can make. It was natural that ophthalmologists initiated the 
action which led to the establishment of the National Committee for Research 
in Ophthalmology and Blindness, of which the National Medical Foundation 
for Eye Care is a member. In doing so, ophthalmologists sought to bring to- 
gether all those professionally concerned with persons afflicted with the blind- 
ing diseases. In the event that Congress decides to establish a study com- 
mission, this foundation will be prepared to assist in every way it can. Among 
the various proposals before your committee to establish a commission on 
blindness, there are in H.R. 356 specific provisions for membership on the 
commission of leaders in medicine. Some of the bills before you lack provision 
for adequate medical contribution. Medical education, medical research, and 
medical practice are all vitally concerned. 

The proposed commission to study the blind has great possibilities. Therefore 
the central contribution that medicine is prepared to make to any such study 
as is proposed, we hope will be recognized and fully exploited. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. BRYAN, Eavecutive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CHARLES E. BENNETT, OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you today 
to testify in favor of my bill, H.R. 2727, proposing establishment of a temporary 
National Advisory Committee for the Blind. This bill is identical with H.R. 
1855, introduced by our able and beloved college, Hon. D. R. (Billy) Matthews, 
and I am following his leadership on this proposal. Congressman Matthews 
has a long record of service to the blind, antedating by many years his coming 
to Congress. He has served as chairman of the Florida Council for the Blind 
and in other capacities in this field of service. I am happy to assist him in 
the sponsorship of this measure, which I believe will be a means of improving 
services to our Nation’s blind. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. A. SIpNEY HERLONG, JR., oF FLormpA, IN SUPPORT or H.R. 14 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it is a privilege and a 
pleasure to go on record again in support of H.R. 14 and the other bills before your 
committee which are addressed to the rights of blind people to organize without 
coercion and to be consulted in the execution of public programs for their welfare. 

I know from personal experience of the values to be derived from direct con- 
sultation with the blind by organizations engaged in working and planning for 
their benefit. In my hometown of Leesburg we are proud of our splendidly 
organized Methodist Youth Camp. Several years ago the Florida Federation 
of the Blind, a State organization affiliated with the National Federation of the 
Blind, worked out a cooperative arrangement with this camp to provide camping 
services for blind children of all deonominations. Through a systematic process 
of consultation, the camp administration has worked out the only camp program 
in Florida where blind children get the experience of attending a camp with 
normal children and participating fully in all activities. 

I feel that any measure that will protect the right of blind people to associate 
as they choose so that they can give other organizations the benefit of their 
experience and insight is a worthy and valuable legislative enactment. 


AMERICAN F¥DERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1959. 
Hon. Cart Etxrort, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN Exuiotr: The AFL-CIO supports in principle the bill 
introduced by Representative Baring to protect the right of the blind to self 
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expression through organizations of the blind. We hope your subcommittee 
will give consideration to our views as expressed in the attached resolution which 
was adopted unanimously at our 1957 convention. We should also appreciate 
having this letter and the resolution included in the record of your hearings. 
Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 
NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK, 
Director, Department of Social Security. 


REPRESENTATIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 
RESOLUTION NO. 39 


Whereas there is evidence of a tendency on the part of some government offi- 
cials, both State and National, who are responsible for administering programs 
of aid to the blind, to avoid consultation concerning the problems of blind people 
with representatives of bona fide organizations of the blind, and in addition, to 
exercise the powers of their office to discourage legitimate organization of blind 
persons by discriminating and threatening discrimination against their represent- 
atives and members ; and 

Whereas the right of organization for representation is a basic principle com- 
mon to organized labor and all other groups of citizens having a common interest ; 
and 

Whereas any denial of any such right to any group is a threat to the right of 
self-organization by all groups ; and 

Whereas legislation has been introduced in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States (S. 2411 and H.R. 8609) the purpose of which 
is to provide for representation by blind persons through their own chosen 
representatives and organizations, and to prevent the exercise of official authority 
in discriminating against the members and officers of these bona fide organiza- 
tions ; and 

Whereas the principle of this proposed legislation is consistent with the basic 
trade union and democratic principle that groups and organizations of individ- 
uals, bound together by a common need and common interest, are best acquainted 
with the nature of their needs and should therefore be consulted as to the 
content and administration of programs designed to meet these needs: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolwed, That this second constitutional convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations endorse in principle the 
Kennedy-Baring bill above cited. 

Unanimously adopted by the AFL-CIO convention, December 9, 1957. 


STATEMENT OF CARL T. DURHAM, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, SIXTH DISTRICT, 
NorTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to say a word in support of the bill, H.R. 14, which 
your subcommittee is now considering. 

I have had occasion to confer with a group of blind citizens residing in my 
congressional district who have expressed great interest in this legislation and 
who feel that it will be very helpful to them if enacted. 

I do not believe that in our society any group of people who are bound together 
by a common affliction, which presents special problems and challenges to them 
in their daily lives and in their aspirations to live a full life, should be denied 
the right of self-expression through organizations of a suitable type which are 
founded on worthy purposes. 

I believe that in programs designed to aid and assist the blind, the authorized 
representatives of such organizations should be consulted to as full an extent 
as is possible. Having discussed the provisions of this bill thoroughly with blind 
persons in my district, I feel that I should urge the subcommittee to give favorable 
consideration to the measure H.R. 14. 
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VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1959. 
Hon. CARL ELLiotr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ev.iorr: I welcome the opportunity to furnish the information you 
requested for the subcommittee by your letter of March 25 concerning our pro- 
grams of assistance to blinded veterans. 

I am enclosing a statement which I believe will give you a fairly complete, 
though brief, picture of our activities in this important field. We take pride in 
what we are doing for the blinded veterans in carrying out the wise and special 
provisions which have been made for them by the Congress. 

If you need any additional data, we shall be pleased to furnish it promptly on 
request. 

Sincerely yours, 
BRADFORD MORSE, 
Deputy Administrator 
(For and in the absence of 
SUMNER G. WHITTIER, Administrator. ) 


VA PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES CONCERNING BLINDED VETERANS 


The Veterans’ Administration furnishes eligible and entitled blinded veterans 
with the following: 

(1) Hospitalization and outpatient services. 

(2) Domiciliary care. 

(3) Dog guides and mechanical and electronic equipment. 

(4) Vocational rehabilitation and training. 

(5) Monetary benefits. 

(1) Hospitalization, including definitive medical care, as well as such basic 
rehabilitation training as may be available in the particular facility, is provided 
all blinded veterans. At VA Hospital, Hines, Ill., we have a central physical 
medicine and rehabilitation unit for newly blinded military personnel and 
blinded veterans who can benefit by the highly specialized nature of treatment 
given for the specific goal of making patients ready to accept the social and 
economic responsibilities of everyday living. (VA pamphlet 10-32 and program 
guide G-6, M-2, Part VIII, enclosed.) The VA regional offices provide out- 
patient medical treatment including social and vocational rehabilitation services 
for service-connected blinded veterans. 

The problems of blinded veterans occur in two major areas: Physical capa- 
bility on one hand and morale on the other. In the area of physical capability, 
problems of blindness differ most clearly from the problems of other disabilities. 
To some extent, though not entirely, the psychological and emotional discom- 
forts of blind people resemble those arising from other severe physical dis- 
abilities, 

Blind rehabilitation entails both the management of the physical and the need 
to give entree and maximum assistance to the disciplines of social and emotional 
help when necessary and desirable. On these terms the physical medicine and 
rehabilitation program for blinded veterans has for a major goal improved meth- 
ods of physical self-management and integration of the blinded veteran into 
programs for other veterans. The purpose of this integration is to give the 
veteran a feeling of belonging to the community at large rather than to a special 
group. In the VA blind rehabilitation program, the scope and aims are— 

(a) To detect in blinded veterans early signs of pathological factors 
which militate against medical and vocational rehabilitation, and provide 
strong supportive aid in finding the causes of these tendencies and removing 
them whenever possible. 

(b) To assist those blinded individuals who underestimate their remain- 
ing potentialities to learn that they can still be relatively active members 
of the community outside the hospital. 
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(c) To raise the level of physical activity and social participation in the 
life about them on the part of those blinded veterans whose age and per. 
sonal histories indicate very little hope that they can be discharged from a 
VA installation at any time. The central unit at VA Hospital, Hines, 
serves as a channel through which blinded veterans pass to the stream of 
society outside the hospital, preventing such men from the necessity of 
seeking out the sheltered environment of domiciliaries. Other special VA 
programs for the blind are devoted primarily to maintaining a high stand- 
ard of institutional care of the blind when such care is indicated. 

(2) Domiciliary programs designed to provide medical care and training in 
self-sufficiency for the older blinded veterans are established in : 


VA Center, Bath, N.Y. VA Center, Kecoughtan, Va. 
VA Center, Bay Pines, Fla. VA Center, Los Angeles, Calif. 
VA Hospital, Bronx, N.Y. VA Hospital, Tuskegee, Ala. 
VA Center, Dayton, Ohio VA Center, Wood, Wis. 


By special arrangements blind domiciliary members and long-term patients 
may be transferred to VA Hospital, Hines, for the purpose of learning special 
techniques of daily living. Such patients may be hospitalized in other sections 
of the hospital than the blind unit, according to particular needs other than 
blindness. Differences in social and economic expectancy of such patients and 
young blinded veterans with service-connected disabilities require particularly 
tactful consideration and all such arrangements will necessarily be made on an 
individual basis. 

(3) Dog guides and mechanical and electronic equipment for the blind are 
provided in accordance with title 38: United States Code—Veterans Benefits, 
paragraph 614, seeing-eye dogs, which reads as follows: 

“The Administrator may provide seeing-eye or guide dogs trained for the aid 
of the blind to veterans who are entitled to disability compensation, and he may 
pay all necessary travel expenses to and from their homes and incurred in 
becoming adjusted to such seeing-eye or guide dogs. The Administrator may 
paragraph 614, seeing-eye dogs, which reads as follows: 
them in overcoming the handicap of blindness.” 

Under the authority granted by this act, the Veterans’ Administration fur- 
nishes eligible blinded veterans with a variety of items deemed necessary to 
assist them in overcoming their physical handicap of blindness. Most of this 
equipment falls into the following major categories : 


Braille writers Eyeglasses (safety or tinted) 
Braille paper Pens (ballpoint or fountain) 

Braille watches Radios 

Braille alarm clocks Razors (electric) 

Braille slates Reading machines 

Canes (standard, long, or collapsible) Typewriters (standard or portable) 
Dog guides Writing guides 


Other items of equipment or equipment modifications not represented in the 
above categories have also been authorized for issue where the veteran requires 
them because of his blindness. 

(4) Vocational rehabilitation and training benefits are provided to blinded 
veterans whose blindness resulted from service during World War II or the 
Korean conflict period. These benefits include vocational counseling to assist 
the veteran in selecting a suitable occupation, vocational training to qualify 
him for employment and employment placement and followup services to assist 
him in making a satisfactory vocational adjustment. As needed in individual 
cases, additional services such as personal adjustment counseling, training in 
braille reading and writing, reader service and individual instruction in the 
home for those who are homebound are provided- Books, supplies, and equip- 
ment needed by the veteran in his training are supplied by the Veterans’ 
Administration, For those taking training at a school, tuition charges and 
fees are paid also. While the veteran is taking vocational rehabilitation, he 
receives a monthly subsistence allowance in addition to his disability compen- 
sation. These monthly allowances vary with the type of training the veteran 
is taking as well as with the number of dependents he has. Actual monthly 
subsistence payments range from $65 for a veteran without dependents taking 
on-the-job training, to $120 for a veteran with two dependents taking school 
training. 
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It is estimated that approximately 1,250 blinded veterans of World War II 
and the Korean conflict have taken or will have taken vocational rehabilitation 
training by the termination date for these benefits under the law. A survey 
in 1958 of all veterans whose blindness was service-connected indicated that 
approximately 50 percent were employed. The occupations of 388 such blinded 
veterans are described in VA pamphlet 7-10, “Occupations * * * of Totally 
Blinded Veterans of World War II and Korea.” A copy of this pamphlet is 
enclosed for your information. 

(5) Monetary benefits are as follows: 

(a) Compensation for service-connected blinded veterans having vision 
no better than 5/200 bilateral carries an award of $309 monthly. If 
there is blindness in both eyes having light perception only, the monthly 
compensation is $359. Where there is the anatomical loss of both eyes, 
the monthly compensation rate is $401. Service-connected disability re 
sulting from service other than in wartime or Korean conflict service re- 
ceives 80 percent of the wartime rate. Lesser disability rates are provided 
for impairment of visual acuity, where retained vision is better than 5/200. 

(b) Pensions for non-service-connected blinded veterans who meet the 
service and income requirements and who are permanently and totally dis- 
abled due to blindness not due to service (and not due to misconduct), 
may receive monthly pension of $66.15, which is raised to $78.75 at age 
65, or after 10 years continuously rated permanent and total. If veterans 
are in need of regular aid and attendance, the pension rate is $135.45. A 
veteran is considered in need of aid and attendance if he is blind or so 
nearly blind as to require regular aid and attendance of another person. 

(c) The Administrator is authorized to pay, not to exceed $1,600, toward 
the purchase of an automobile or other conveyance for veterans of World 
War II or the Korean conflict who have service-connected impaired vision 
of 20/200 or less, or have qualifying reduction of visual field. 

The Veterans’ Administration maintains close liaison with other Federal 
and private organizations and foundations concerned with the blinded. This 
is particularly true with the Blinded Veterans’ Association, whose field services 
have been designed to supplement the activities of the Veterans’ Administration 
in blind rehabilitation. Their followup on veterans who require assistance in 
adjustment to home and community living greatly strengthens and reinforces 
ideas and concepts established during hospitalization. It is through their en- 
couragement that many veterans have been willing to seek medical help and 
retraining. BVA representatives in their unique position as individuals who 
have met and overcome the same obstacles that other blinded veterans are 
facing, enables them to reach and stimulate many who reject the service of 
the sighted. In this way, they make effective the services offered by the VA 
which might otherwise be unused by the veteran. 


STATE oF Iowa, 
COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND, 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 1, 1959. 
Hon. Cari EL.iort, 
Chairman, Special Education Subcommittee of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR CONGRESSMAN Exxiott: According to recent memorandums I have re- 
ceived, I understand that a representative of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind appeared before your subcommittee to testify against the 
“right to organize” bills introduced by many House Members. Congressman 
Bearing’s bill, H.R. 14, was the first in this long list. 

I would like to make it a matter of record for your subcommittee, if it is not 
too late, that such an action is not supported by all members of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind. As the association’s membership chair- 
man for Iowa, I oppose the stand, often called “official,” taken by some leaders 
in the association. My action is supported by many other members. I would 
call your attention to the 1957 convention of the Western Conference of Teachers 
for the Adult Blind held in Las Vegas, Nev., in October 1957, which strongly 
endorsed bills to allow the blind their constitutional right to organize. Also, I 
enclose an article that may explain why the impression has been created that 
the AAWB stand before your committee was a unilateral one, which is not the 
case. The AAWB is an honorable organization; but in opposing the Bearing 
bill, the leadership of the association has made grave mistakes. 
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The need for legislation to protect the right of the blind to organize is urgent. 
It often seems unnecessary to reestablish rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States; yet if such a necessity arises, can there be legitimate 
opposition to such confirmation? I think not. 

Then, too, in my capacity as administrative assistant of the lowa Commission 
for the Blind, I find it inconceivable that any agency for the blind would not, 
as a matter of routine, consult and advise with blind people. Yet some agencies 
have actually opposed this section of the measure, though the bill in no way 
requires the advice of the organiaztions of the blind to be carried out. To know 
the problems with which we have to cope, we who are workers for the blind 
must consult with those who have the problems. Otherwise, how will we ever 
recognize those problems and solve them? It would be foolish for the Atomic 
Energy Commission not to consult with atomic scientists; and it is, likewise, 
foolish for agencies for the blind not to consult with blind people. Such consul- 
tation is the only method by which an effective program can be developed. To 
oppose it is folly. 

Therefore, I join many blind citizens and members of many agencies for the 
blind in support of H.R. 14 and similar bills. I urge your subcommittee to send 
this measure to Congress with a recommendation for speedy passage. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES A. VALLIANT, Administrative Assistant. 


[Reprinted from the November 1957 — + ae Braille Monitor by permission of the 
editor 


Was It REALLY PASSED UNANIMOUSLY, OR DID THE RAILROAD RUN THROUGH 
THE MIDDLE OF THE HovUsE? 


At its annual convention in Chicago on July 12 of this year the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind “unanimously” passed (or, at least, so 
Congress and the general public were told) a resolution opposing the Kennedy 
bill to protect the right of the blind to organize. The unbelievable story of what 
really happened at that AAWB meeting is only now beginning to be generally 
known. It should give cause for reflection to blind persons and agency em- 
ployees alike, for in the light of what it reveals about the Chicago meeting it 
is clear that the AAWB leaders are now willing not only to ride roughshod 
over the blind in order to accomplish their ends but over their own members 
as well. Apparently the organization no longer speaks for the average agency 
employee in this country or even for the average agency administrator but 
only for its small group of leaders who maintain their dominance in the same 
way that they passed their July 12 resolution. 

The latest revelations came at a meeting in Las Vegas, Nev., early in 
October. The occasion was the annual convention of the Western Conference 
of Teachers of Adult Blind. A proposal to endorse the Kennedy and the 
Baring bills was under discussion. Several persons, including the heads of 
two State agencies doing work for the blind, said that they had attended the 
AAWB convention and that they had tried to speak against the AAWB resolu- 
tion but that the chair would not recognize them. They went on to say that 
they had voted against the resolution but that their votes were not recorded and 
that the AAWB leadership was now publicly saying that the resolution had 
passed unanimously. 

There can be no doubt that the leaders of the AAWB are, in fact, making 
such statements. Mr. M. Robert Barnett, executive director of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, says in the September issue of the New Outlook for 
the Blind, referring to the AAWB and NFB conventions held this summer 
(p. 326, inkprint edition): “It is perhaps the most startling fact of the two 
conventions viewed together to report that they unanimously differed on official 
attitude about one issue—that is the issue which is embodied in the proposal 
known now as the Kennedy bill to protect the right of the blind to self-expres- 
sion through their own organization.” 

Even though fear of reprisals was expressed, the Western Conference of 
Teachers put itself on record as endorsing the Kennedy and Baring bills. This 
means that teachers of the adult blind in almost one-fourth of the States, 
Hawaii, and Alaska have lined up with the blind and against the AAWB leader- 
ship on the right of the blind to organize. No doubt other agency employees 
will make their voices heard as the story of the tactics used at Chicago spreads. 

Apparently this is what happened. It was the last day of the AAWB con- 
vention. The resolutions committee brought in a resolution opposing the 
Kennedy bill to protect the right of the blind to organize. This resolution was 
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presented as a part of a package containing four or five other resolutions thank- 
ing the hotel and similar courtesy matters. A request was made that the 
resolution be considered separately, but this was denied. One either had to 
vote for all, or against all. 

This was July 12, and the Kennedy bill had only been introduced on June 
27. Most of the delegates had never read it. Many had never heard of it. 
The Kennedy bill contains only 202 words. Yet, the Kennedy bill was not read 
to the delegates before they voted on the resolution putting the AAWB on record 
as opposing it. 

Only one person was allowed to speak against the resolution, and he was 
given only 3 minutes. Further the chair permitted him to be booed and heckled 
as he talked. When the votes were counted the resolution had passed “unani- 
mously.” 

One would not wish to be facetious about a situation which contains so 
many grave implications for the entire blind population. The AAWB leaders, 
however, have almost made themselves ridiculous in their attempts to cling to 
a dying prestige. The matter has almost come to have ludicrous overtones. 
After the exposure of the tactics used at Chicago, let us hear no more from 
these gentlemen about “professional processes” and “sound social thinking,” 
about “ethical standards” and working for “all of the blind.”’ Railroading is 
still an industry, not a profession; and Chicago remains the railroad center 
of the world. To quote the words of the popular song, “The railroad runs 
through the middle of the house since the company bought the land” (and, 
we might add, “the workers, too’’). 


CHRONOLOGICAL List or LAWS AFFECTING THE BLIND’ 


(Not including establishment of National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness ) 


LAWS GOVERNING BOOKS AND TANGIBLE APPARATUS FOR BLIND CHILDREN 


Chapter 186, 45th Congress, March 3, 1879. 
Public Law 288, 59th Congress, June 25, 1906. 
Public Law 24, 66th Congress, August 4, 1919. 
Public Law 584, 69th Congress, February 8, 1927. 
Publie Law 339, 75th Congress, August 23, 1937. 
Public Law 354, 82d Congress, May 22, 1952. 
Public Law 922, 84th Congress, August 2, 1956. 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE BOOKS FOR THE ADULT BLIND WITH AMENDMENTS 


Public Law 787, 71st Congress, March 3, 1931. 
Public Law 439, 72d Congress, March 4, 1933. 
Public Law 139, 74th Congress, June 14, 1935. 
Publie Law 47, 75th Congress, April 23, 1937. 
Public Law 118, 76th Congress, June 7, 1939. 
Public Law 562, 76th Congress, June 6, 1940. 
Public Law 726, 77th Congress, October 1, 1942. 
Publie Law 338, 78th Congress, June 13, 1944. 
Public Law 661, 79th Congress, August 8, 1946. 
Public Law 446, 82d Congress, July 3, 1952. 
Public Law 308, 85th Congress, September 7, 1957. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ACT AND AMENDMENTS 


Public Law 236, 66th Congress, June 2, 1920. 
Publie Law 200, 68th Congress, June 5, 1924. 
Publie Law 317, 7ist Congress, June 9, 1930. 
Public Law 222, 72d Congress, June 30, 1932. 
Public Law 113, 78th Congress, July 6, 1948. 
Public Law 565, 83d Congress, August 3, 1954. 


RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD ACT AND AMENDMENT 


Public Law 732, 74th Congress, June 20, 1936. 
Public Law 565, 83d Congress, August 3, 1954. 


Source : Helga Lende, ‘Federal Legislation Concerning Blind Persons in the Uni ol 
States and Insular Possessions.” New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 1 a) 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE REVENUE ACTS AFFECTING THE BLIND 


Public Law 235, 78th Congress, passed House of Representatives, February 24, 
1944, the Senate, February 25, 1944. 

Public Law 471, 80th Congress, passed House of Representatives, April 2, 1948, 
the Senate, April 2, 1948. 

Internal Revenue Bulletin, December 30, 1957, pages 41-42. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Public Law 655, 69th Congress, February 26 ;1927. 
Public Law 184, 75th Congress, July 5, 1937. 


WAGNER-O'DAY ACT 
Public Law 739, 75th Congress, June 25, 1938. 


POSTAL LAWS AFFECTING BLIND PERSONS 


H.R. 4304, 55th Congress, March 2, 1899. 

Public Law 171, 58th Congress, April 27, 1904. 
Public Law 336, 62d Congress, August 24, 1912. 
Public Resolution 33, 68th Congress, June 7, 1924. 
Public Law 214, 73d Congress, May 9, 1934. 
Public Law 37, 75th Congress, April 15, 1937. 
Public Law 523, 75th Congress, May 16, 1938. 
Public Law 270, 77th Congress, October 14, 1941. 
Public Law 290, 8ist Congress, September 7, 1949. 
Public Law 308, 82d Congress, April 9, 1952. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AND AMENDMENTS 


Public Law 271, 74th Congress, August 14, 1935. 

Public Law 379, 76th Congress, August 10, 1939. 

Public Law 719, 79th Congress, August 10, 1946. 

Public Law 642, 80th Congress (joint resolution passed June 14, 1948). 
Public Law 734, 8ist Congress, August 28, 1950. 

Public Law 590, 82d Congress, July 18, 1952. 

Public Law 761, 88d Congress, September 1, 1954. 

Public Law 880, 84th Congress, August 1, 1956. 

Public Law 840, 85th Congress, August 28, 1958. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF AND FOR THE BLIND 


NATIONAL VOLUNTARY AGENCIES SERVING BLIND PERSONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind, Inc. 
American Printing House for the Blind, Inc. 
Blinded Veterans Association. 
National Council to Combat Blindness, Inc. 
National Industries for the Blind, Inc. 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc. 
National Federation of the Blind, Inc. 
Association of the Junior Leagues of America, Inc. 
Delta Gamma Foundation. 
Lions International. 
National Braille Club. 
National Council of Jewish Women, Inc. 
National Society of the Blind.’ 

Blind Professional Association of America. 


1 Added to the list by the U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

2 Added to the list by the National Federation of the Blind. 

Source: Hilma Saterlee, Directory of Agencies Serving Blind Persons in the United 
States and Canada, New York: American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 1959. 
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ASSOCIATIONS OF PROFESSIONAL WORKERS AND COUNCILS OF AGENCIES FOR THE BLIND 


American Association of Instructors of the Blind. 
American Association of Workers for the Blind, Inc. 
California Council of the Blind. 

Eastern Conference of Home Teachers of the Blind. 
Greater New York Council of Agencies for the Blind. 
Kansas Coordinating Council for the Blind. 
Massachusetts Council of Organizations for the Blind. 
Midwestern Conference of Home Teachers for the Blind. 
Minnesota State Council of Agencies for the Blind. 
National Council of State Agencies for the Blind. 

New York State Federation of Workers for the Blind, Inc. 
Western Conference of Teachers of the Adult Blind. 


LOCAL AND REGIONAL SERVICES UNDER VOLUNTARY AUSPICES 


Alabama : 
Birmingham: Institutes for the Handicapped, Inc. 
Mobile: Mobile Association for the Blind. 
Arizona: 
Phoenix: Phoenix Center for the Blind, Inc. 
Scottsdale: Arizona Foundation for Blind Children, Inc. 
Arkansas: 
Little Rock : 
Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, Inc. 
Arkansas Lighthouse for the Blind. 
Trebing Memorial Home for Blind Women. 
California: 
Beaumont: Eye Dog Foundation, Inc. 
Berkeley : National Federation of the Blind. 
Los Angeles: 
American Brotherhood for the Blind. 
Braille Institute of America, Inc. 
Foundation for the Junior Blind. 
Nursery School for Visually Handicapped Children. 
North Hollywood: International Guiding Kyes, Inc. 
Ojai: Theosophical Book Association for the Blind, Inc. 
Sacramento: Sacramento Valley Center for the Blind. 
San Francisco: 
San Francisco Lighthouse for the Blind. 
Variety Club Blind Babies Foundation. 
San Rafael: Guide Dogs for the Blind, Inc. 
Santa Barbara: 
LaVista Club for the Sightless. 
Community Center for the Blind, Inc. 
Colorado: 
Denver: Adult Blind Home and Association for the Blind. 
District of Columbia : 
Blinded Veterans Association. 
Children’s Hospital of the District of Columbia. 
Columbia Lighthouse for the Blind. 
Washington Home for the Blind, Inc. 
Washington Society for the Blind. 
Florida: 
Jacksonville: Blind Children’s Foundation. 
Miami: Florida Association of Workers for the Blind, Inc. 
St. Petersburg: Community Center for the Blind, Inc. 
Tampa: Hillsboro County Association for the Blind. 
West Palm Beach: Lions Industries for the Blind. 
Georgia : 
Atlanta: 
Foundation for Visually Handicapped Children, Inc. 
Georgia Association of Workers for the Blind, Inc. 
Metropolitan Atlanta Association for the Blind. 
Hawaii: 
Honolulu: The Volunteer Service Bureau. 
Idaho: 
Boise: Live, Inc. 
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Illinois: 
Chicago: 
Association of Jewish Blind of Chicago, Inc. 
Catholic Guild for the Blind. 
The Chicago Lighthouse for the Blind. 
Lions International. 
Pilot Guide Dog Foundation. 
Springfield : 
Hope School for Multiple Handicapped Blind Children. 
Mary Bryant Home Association. 
Winnetka: Hadley School for the Blind. 
Indiana: 
Evansville: Evansville Association for the Blind 
Fort Wayne: Allen County League for the Blind, Inc. 
Iowa: 
Des Moines: Iowa Home for Sightless Women. 
Sioux City : Craftshop for the Blind. 
Kansas: 
Wichita : Kansas Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
Kentucky : 
Louisville : American Printing House for the Blind, Inc. 
Louisiana : 
New Orleans: 
Association for the Development of Pre-School Blind Children. 
Lighthouse for the Blind of New Orleans. 
Shreveport : Shreveport Association for the Blind, Inc. 
Maine: 
Bangor : Penobscot County Association for the Blind. 
Portland: Maine Institution for the Blind. 
Maryland: 
Silver Spring: Lions Club Pre-School Nursery for Blind Children, Inc. 
Massachusetts : 
Boston: 
A Center for Blind Children. 
Boston Aid to the Blind, Inc. 
Camp Allen, Inc. 
Catholic Guild for the Blind, Archdiocese of Boston. 
Christian Science Publishing Society. 
Massachusetts Association for Promoting the Interests of the Adult 
Blind. 
National Braille Press, Inc. 
Protestant Guild for the Blind, Inc. 
Danvers: New England Home for Deaf Mutes (aged, blind, or infirm). 
Lowell: Lowell Association for the Blind. 
Watertown: Howe Press of Perkins School for the Blind. 
Worcester : Memorial Homes for the Blind. 
Michigan: 
Detroit : Detroit League for the Handicapped, Inc. 
Flint: Flint Goodwill Industries, Inc. 
Grand Rapids: Association for the Blind and for Sight Conservation. 
Rochester : Leader Dogs for the Blind. 
Romulus: Penrickton Nursery School for Visually Handicapped Children 
Minnesota : 
Duluth: Duluth Lighthouse for the Blind. 
Minneapolis : 
Lutheran Braille Evangelism Association. 
Minneapolis Society for the Blind, Inc. 
St. Paul: 
Minnesota Organization of Blind, Inc. 
St. Paul Society for the Blind. 
Missouri : 
Joplin: Joplin Association for the Blind. 
Kansas City : Kansas City Association for the Blind. 
St. Louis: 
Blind Girls’ Home, Ine. 
Delta Gamma Foundation for Pre-School Visually Handicapped of St 
Louis, Missouri, Ine. 
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Lutheran Library for the Blind. 
Service Club for the Blind. 
Springfield : Springfield Association for the Blind. 
Montana P4 
Helena : Montana Association for the Blind. 
Nebraska : 
Lineoln: Christian Record Benevolent Association. 
New Hampshire : 
Bedford : Camp Allen. 
Concord : New Hampshire Association for the Blind. 
New Jersey : 
Leonardo: New Jersey Blind Men's Association, Inc. 
Morristown : The Seeing Eye, Inc. 
Plainfield : League for the Handicapped. 
New York: 
Albany : Albany Association of the Blind. 
Binghamton: Blind Work Association, Inc. 
Buffalo: 
Buffalo Association for the Blind. 
Catholic Guild for the Blind. 
Elmira : Elmira Association for the Blind, Inc. 
Glens Falls: The Glens Falls Association for the Blind. 
Jamestown : Southwestern Tier Association for the Blind. 
Monsey : Matilda Zeigler Publishing Company for the Blind. 
New York City : 
American Bible Society. 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind, Inc. 
American-Israeli Lighthouse, Inc. 
Anthonian Hall, Ine. 
Associated Blind, Inc. 
Athletics for the Blind, Inc. 
Blind Industrial Workers’ Association of New York State, Inc. 
Brooklyn Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and Children’s Aid Society. 
Catholic Center for the Blind, Inc. 
Catholic Guild for the Blind for the Archdiocese of New York. 
Catholic Guild for the Blind, Diocese of Brooklyn, Inc. 
Church Charity Foundation of Long Island—Home for Aged and Blind. 
Gospel Association for the Blind, Inc. 
Guiding Eyes for the Blind, Inc. 
Industrial Home for the Blind. 
Industries for the Blind of New York State, Inc. 
Jewish Braille Institute of America, Inc. 
John Milton Society. 
Louis Braille Music Institute of America, Inc. 
National Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, Committee on Litera- 
ture for the Blind. 
National Council To Combat Blindness, Inc. 
National Industries for the Blind, Inc. 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc. 
The New York Association for the Blind. 
New York Bible Society. 
New York Guild for the Jewish Blind. 
Queensboro Home for the Blind, Inc. 
Recording for the Blind, Inc. 
Second Sight—Guide Dog Foundation for the Blind. 
The Society for the Relief of the Destitute Blind of the City of New 
York and Its Vicinity, Inc. 
Swedenborg Foundation, Inc. 
Vacation Camp for the Blind. 
W. C. Handy Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
Rochester : Association for the Blind of Rochester, Inc. 
Syracuse : Syracuse Association of Workers for the Blind, Ins. 
Utica : Central Association for the Blind. 
Watertown : Jefferson County Association for the Blind, Inc. 
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North Carolina : 
Asheville: Lions Club Industries for the Blind of Western North Carolina, 
Inc. 
Charlotte: 

Charlotte Workshop for the Blind, Inc. 

Mecklenburg County Association for the Blind, Inc. 
Durham: 

Durham County Association for the Blind. 

Lions Club Industries for the Blind. 

Greensboro : Industries for the Blind, Inc. 
Ohio: 

Canton: Phyllis Wheatley Association. 

Cincinnati : 

Cincinnati Association for the Blind. 

Clovernook Home for the Blind. 

Negro Sightless Society of Ohio. 

Ohio Valley Goodwill Industries Rehabilitation Cent»r. 

Samuel W. Bell Home, Inc. 

Cleveland : Cleveland Society for the Blind. 
Columbus: 

Columbus Association for the Blind. 

Delta Gamma Foundation. 

Pilot Dogs, Inc. 

Dayton : Goodwill Industries of Dayton, Inc. 

Elyria : Center for the Sightless, Inc. 

Toledo : Toledo Society for the Blind. 

Youngstown: Youngstown Society for the Blind and Disabled. 

Oklahoma : 
Oklahoma City : Oklahoma League for the Blind. 
Tulsa : Tulsa Association for the Blind. 
Pennsylvania : 

Allentown : Lehigh County Association for the Blind. 

Altoona: Blair-Centre Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. 

Beaver Falls: Beaver County Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind. 

Bedford : Bedford Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. 

Bethlehem : Northampton County Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind. 

Butler: Butler County Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. 

Chester: Delaware County Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. 

Coatesville: Chester County Branch, Inc., Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind. 

Doylestown: Bucks County Association for the Blind, Inc. 

Erie: Erie’s Center for the Blind. 

Greensburg: Westmoreland County Branch, Pennsylvania Association for 
the Blind. 

Harrisburg: 

Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. 

Tri-County Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. 
Hazleton: Hazleton Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. 
Indiana: Armstrong-Indiana Branch of the Pennsylvania Association for 

the Blind, Inc. 


Jim Thorpe: Carbon-Monroe Branch, Inc., Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind. 


Johnstown: Cambria County Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind. 


Lancaster: Lancaster County Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind. 
Lewistown : 
Beacon Lodge-Camp for the Blind. 
Juniata Foundation Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. 
New Castle: Lawrence County Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind. 
Norristown: Montgomery County Association for the Blind. 
Oil City: Venango County Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. 
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Philadelphia : 
Blind Relief Fund of Philadelphia, Inc. 
Board of Inner Missions, Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
Catholic Guild for the Blind. 
Chapin Memorial Home for Aged Blind. 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf. 
Pennsylvania Industrial Home for Blind Women. 
Pennsylvania Working Home for the Blind. 
Philadelphia Association for the Blind, Inc. 
Philadelphia Lighthouse of the Blind. 
Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal City Mission, Church Work Among 
the Blind. 
Volunteer Service for the Blind, Inc. 
Pittsburgh : 
Catholic Guild for the Blind. 
Pittsburgh Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind 
Torrance House Association, Home for the Blind Women. 
Reading: Berks County Association for the Blind, Ine. 
Scranton: Lackawanna Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. 
Sharon: Mercer County Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. 
Sunbury: Lower Susquehanna Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind. 
Uniontown : Fayette County Association for the Blind. 
Washington: Washington County Branch, Pennsylvania Association for 
the Blind. 
Wilkes-Barre : Wilkes-Barre Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. 
Williamsport : 
Lycoming County Association for the Blind. 
Williamsport Sightless Home, Inc. 
Rhode Island : 
Providence: Rhode Island Association for the Blind. 
South Carolina : 
Charleston: Charleston County Association for the Blind. 
Columbia: Association of the Blind of South Carolina. 
Tennessee : 
Clarksville : Opportunity Training Center. 
Memphis: Lions Institute for Visually Handicapped Children. 
Morristown: Volunteer Blind Industries, Inc. 
Nashville: Blind Girls Home. 
Texas: 
Austin: Travis Association for the Blind. 
Beaumont : Beaumont Association for the Blind, 
allas: 
Dallas County Association for the Blind. 
Dallas Services for Blind Children, Inc. 
El Paso: El Paso County Association for the Blind. 
Fort Worth: 
Fort Worth Foundation for Visually Handicapped Children, Inc. 
Lighthouse for the Blind. 
Houston : Houston-Harris County Lighthouse for the Blind. 
La Marque: Lions Lighthouse of Galveston County. 
San Antonio: 
San Antonio Association for the Blind. 
San Antonio Council for Visually Impaired Children. 
i Waco: Waco Lighthouse for the Blind. 
Jtah: 
Salt Lake City : 
Col. Andrew S. Rowan Reading Room for the Blind. 
: Society for the Aid of the Sightless. 
Vermont: 
Barre: Vermont Association for the Blind. 
Hardwick : Camp Wapanacki. 
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Virginia: 
Arlington : Northern Virginia Preschool for Blind Children, Inc. 
Richmond: 
Braille Circulating Library. 
Virginia Association of Workers for the Blind, Inc. 
Washington: 
Seattle: 
Lighthouse for the Blind, Inc. 
Social Center for the Blind, Inc. 
West Virginia : 
Wheeling : The Seeing Hand Association, Inc. 
Wisconsin : 
Milwaukee: 
Badger Association for the Blind. 
Industries for the Blind, Inc. 
Milwaukee Public Library. 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 


STATE COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND, 
Lubbock, Tez., April 8, 1959. 
Re bills relating to work for the blind. 


Hon. Cari ELLiortt, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ELuiotr: Our attention has been invited to certain statements made 
by Mr. Paul Kirton, of Texas, on a bill which requires the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to consult with organizations of the blind, and guarantee 
to the blind the right of expression through organizations for the blind. 

We appreciate the opportunity our Congress gievs to individuals to express 
their thoughts and recommendations on various legislation. However, in cer- 
tain statements made to your committee by this gentleman, certain allegations 
or presumptuous expressions were made that are not representative of the facts, 
with reference to Our very capable executive secretary-director of the Texas 
Commission for the Blind, Mr. Lon Alsup.’ 

Too, we are very concerned over the possibility that such misinformation 
could possibly affect Federal legislation; for we strongly believe that the 
supervision by the Federal Government of personnel practices in the State is 
not an appropriate area for such legislation. 

The record of Mr. Alsup and the Commisson of the Blind is such that we 
are not on the defensive, but we do wish to invite your attention to the estab- 
lished facts. 

Mr. Alsup follows the policies established by the Texas Commission for the 
Blind, in that no blind person or persons will be denied any services of the 
agency regardless of affiliation with any organization, political or otherwise. 
This policy would certainly also apply with reference to membership in the 
National Federation for the Blind, whose operations are questionable in some 
areas by the National Better Business Bureau. 

Mr. Alsup’s life has been dedicated to the betterment of his fellow blind in 
the State of Texas, and in the Nation. His selfless devotion to others at a 
great personal sacrifice is well known. His strength of character and admin- 
istrative abilities have built the State Agency for the Blind of Texas from prac- 
tically nothing to one of the outstanding in the Nation. This has been done 
despite those selfish, or perhaps misinformed, individuals who attempt to 
dictate a policy that will only benefit the few, and not the entire blind population. 

His record will show, among his many achievements, national recognition 
by way of a citation of merit by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for rehabilitation service in this region during 1958; a resolution of 
commendation by the Texas Legislature for outstanding service to the blind; 
and many other significant honors. 

We respectfully invite your attention to these matters for your consideration. 

It will be a pleasure to provide additional information or appear before your - 
committee, if you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
ASHER THOMPSON. 


P.S.—We are pleased to enclose a copy of biennial report to the Texas Legis- 
lature on the activities of the Commission for the Blind in the State of Texas. 
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